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January 4, 1876. 

Prof. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of December 1875 :— 

The registered additions to the Society a s Menagerie during the 
month of December were 86 in number. Of these, 17 were acquired 
by presentation, 54 by purchase, 1 by exchange, 1 by birth, and 13 
were received on deposit. The total number of departures during 
the same period, by death and removals, was 113. 

The most noticeable additions during the month of December 
were as follows 

A HaasFs Apteryx (Apteryx hamti) from New Zealand, pre¬ 
sented by Baron E. von Mueller, C.M.Z.S., 18th December, 1875., 
Two examples of this Apteryx were despatched by our esteemed 
correspondent from Melbourne; but only one reached ns alive—the 
first living individual of this recently determined species (assuming 
that its distinctness from A . oiveni is fairly established) that has 
arrived in this country. 

A Night-Parrot {Stringops hahroptilus) from New Zealand, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. T. E. Featherston, 23rd December, 1875. 

Three male Moose {dices machlis) from North America, deposited 
28th December, 1875. 
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A letter was read, addressed to the Secretary by Mr. George 
Brown, Corresponding Member, dated Port Hunter, Duke-of-York 
Island (lat. 4 ° 7 ! S., long. 152° 22 ' E.), Sept. 5, 1875, stating that he 
had shipped by the 'John Wesley/ for the Society, to the care of 
Hr. George Bennett at Sydney two Cassowaries, and a Cockatoo 
from the .adjoining island of New Britain, and two Pigeons and two 
Parrots from Duke-of-York Island, and some other birds, which he 
trusted would arrive safely. Mr. Brown stated that he had a col¬ 
lector at work along with him, and hoped shortly to have made a 
good series of specimens of the hitherto almost unknown fauna of 
this and the neighbouring islands. 

The Secretary had received intelligence from Hr. Bennett of the 
safe arrival of the two Cassowaries {Casuarius bennetti) and of four 
of the other birds at Sydney, and that they would he forwarded to 
the Society by the c Paramatta 3 on her next return voyage. 

The following extract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Mr. R. Trimen, Curator of the South-African Museum., 
Cape-town, dated 24th Nov. 1875. 

“ Your note (P. Z. S. 1875, pp. 81, 82) on Cams chama Smith, 
leads me to think that you may be interested in hearing that there 
are two specimens of that species in this Museum. 

“They have hitherto been labelled C. variegatoides , Smith (South 
Afr. Qu. Journ. ii. p, 87), the example first received having been so 
determined by the late Curator ; but on comparison of them with 
the characteristic plate (tviii.) in the ‘Proceedings/ and with Hr. 
Smith’s descriptions of the two species, it is clear that they are C, 
chama and not C. variegatoides. 

s< I should be glad to hear if you know any thing about the latter 
species. ■ 

fic The late Dr. J. E. Gray referred it (List Mamrn. Brit. Mus. 1843, 
p. 58) to 0. mesomelas , Schreb.; but as Dr. Smith was well ac¬ 
quainted with 0. mesomelas, it seems improbable that he would have 
founded a new species on any thing less than a well-marked 
variety. 

“ O. chama is more widely spread than Hr. Smith’s account would 
lead one to suppose,, one of our two examples being from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Beaufort (about the centre of this colony) and the other 
from near Caledon, a town about 70 miles east (and a little to the 
south) of Cape-town / 5 


Hr. Hector, F.R.S., sent for exhibition three feather mats, made 
by the Maoris of New Zealand:— 

No. 1. An ancient mat, obtained by Hr. Btiller from a chief be¬ 
longing to the Upper Wanganui river. Centre of pigeon’s feathers 
(Carpophaga novie-sealanditr) trimmed with feathers from the Kaka 
(Nestor meridionalis) and North-Island Kiwi (Apteryx mantelli ), 
and also tufts of hair of the ancient Maori dog, now extinct. 

No. 2 . A mat of Kiwi feathers {Apteryx mantelli) from Tarnpo 
Lake, North Island. The harsh feel, from the prolonged shafts 
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characteristic of tMs species, is obvious. Each feather is worked into 
the flax of the mat. 

No. 3. A mat of wing-feathers of the Kaka (Nestor mendionaUs)^ 
made by the natives near Wellington. 

The following papers were read :—■ 


1. Description of the Skull of a Species of Xiphodon, Cuvier. 

. By William Henry Flower, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S., 
&c. 

[Received November 16, 1875.] 

^ (Plate I.) 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert has lately presented to the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons a fossil cranium which merits de¬ 
scription, as in some measure assisting to All up one of the still in¬ 
numerable vacant spaces in the vast and complex history of living 
beings, a history gradually, slowly, but no less surely, being recon¬ 
structed by the united labours of explorers and palaeontographers in 
all parts of the world. 

In some respects, the specimen is provokingly unsatisfactory for 
the purpose, partly from its own incompleteness, but especially in 
the absence of certain knowledge as to its locality and geological an¬ 
tiquity. As it had passed through several hands before it came into 
Mr. Herbert’s possession, there is no external history belonging to 
it, except a traditional statement that it was found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 

At first little more was to be seen in it than an ovoid mass, nearly 
nine inches long, of dark grey, very compact, micaceous sandstone, 
with the surface smoothly rounded, and almost polished, evidently by 
the action of water. To a superficial observer it might have passed 
'fora large rolled pebble; but closer examination showed that, be¬ 
sides having the general form of the head of an animal, the surface 
here and there presented darker patches, having a distinctly bony 
structure, which, from their situation and form, plainly revealed the 
general outline of the cranium within. 

After a considerable amount of trouble, the closely adhering en¬ 
veloping matrix was completely cleared away. The specimen was 
then shown to consist of the almost entire cranium (skull without 
lower jaw) of an animal of the size of a small sheep, with all its 
cavities and external depressions filled up with a matrix of the above- 
described sandstone, and then so rolled as to wear down some of 
the most prominent parts, as the zygomatic arch and, unfortunately 
the whole of the crowns of the teeth; for the palatal surface was 
exposed, smooth and polished, and the dental characters are only 
indicated by the alveoli or by roots worn down to the level of the sur¬ 
rounding bone. This is a very great loss, more especially as it is 
mainly by the form of the enamelled crowns of the teeth, generally 
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“better preserved than any other part of the body, that extinct forms 
of the group to which this one is allied have been characterized. 
The anterior portion of the skull has also been broken off dose to the 
premaxillary suture, and consequently is wanting in the specimen. 

Before proceeding to the description of the skull, the question 
naturally arises—“What inference can be drawn from the condition of 
the fossil and its matrix as to its probable origin ? Several experi¬ 
enced palaeontologists to whom it was shown while still partially 
imbedded, declared that they knew of no fossil remains in a cor¬ 
responding condition ; and on comparing it with all the Mammalian 
specimens from every part of the world, contained in the British 
Museum, not one was found agreeing with it. 

It certainly approximates very nearly in most of its characters to 
the curious “box stones” of the Suffolk Crag, to which Mr. Ray 
Lankester directed attention in the 5 Quarterly Journal of the Geolo¬ 
gical Society * for 1870 (p. 499), though less ferruginous in colour 
than they generally are. If this suggestion should prove to be 
correct, it will confirm the indication as to locality mentioned above. 
The “box stones” are evidently waterwovn aggregations of sand¬ 
stone, generally, though by no means invariably, surrounding some 
organic body, and are remnants of a broken-up formation of an 
earlier age than the Red Crag in which they are now found. They 
are considered by Mr. Lankester, from a comparison of the mol¬ 
luscous fossils found in them, to be of “ Diestien ” age, or approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to the so-called “Black Crag” of Antwerp; but, 
as will be mentioned hereafter, the zoological characters of the present 
specimen indicate a much greater geological antiquity. 

The skull is that of a rather young animal, as shown by the still 
open suture between the basioccipital and the basisphenoid bones ; 
but (at least in the case of existing Ruminants) this sign of imma¬ 
turity remains some time after all the permanent teeth are in place, 
as appears to have been the case in the present specimen. 

The cranium differs most notably from that of all existing species 
of Ruminants in the breadth and flatness of the frontal region bo- 
tween the orbits, the sudden contraction behind the orbits, and the 
large extent of the temporal fossse, which is increased by well- 
marked sagittal and occipital crests. Hyomoschus is that to which 
it comes nearest; indeed, if we could imagine a larger animal of the 
Traguflne type (z. e. an animal with a more lengthened head, and 
greater surface for the implantation of teeth and for the attachment 
of muscles, without corresponding increase of size of the brain-cavity 
and orbits—-the modifications, in fact, which always occur in larger, 
as compared with smaller, members of a natural group), we should 
obtain a form closely resembling the present skull. Its special pecu¬ 
liarity would still be the flatness and width of the interorbital region 
above, in consequence of which the cavities of the orbits look directly 
outwards, instead of upwards and outwards as in Hyomoschus. 

The sides of the face in front of the orbits are flat, as in the Tra- 
gulidse and in many true Ruminants, without any sign of depression 
for a suborbital gland; but further forward, commencing just be* 
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hind the large infraofbftal foramen, is a wide and deep oval depres¬ 
sion, extending over the whole of the region above the premolar 
teeth. Indications only of such a depression are seen in the Tragu- 
iiclae. There is no vacuity at the point of junction between the 
nasals, maxillae, lachrymals and frontals, as in so many Cervidae and 
Antelopes, and as is slightly indicated in Hyomosckus , though not 
in Tragulus. The sutures bounding the lachrymal bone, and be¬ 
tween the maxilla and malar, are beautifully marked by deeply in¬ 
dented and wavy lines; but the premaxillary suture cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, being probably situated anteriorly to the point of frac¬ 
ture of the skulk The supraorbital foramina are not very large, 
and are placed in depressions rather nearer the middle line than the 
margin of the orbit, on a level with the anterior angle of that 
cavity ; and, as in many existing Artiodactyies, a groove is continued 
forwards from them. 

The posterior margin of the orbits, if, as is probable, they were 
originally complete, have been broken away, as has the entire zygo¬ 
matic arch. 

Turning to the base of the skull, the occipital condyles are lost; 
but the greater part of the basioccipital, with its pair of pr minenfc 
tubercles, remains. On each side of this the oval form of the bases 
of the large auditory bullae can be distinctly made out, though they 
Slave been worn level to the rest of the surface of the skull. Their 
interior, however, can be seen to be filled with a fine network of 
cancellar tissue—a character common to the Suidse, Tragulidae, and 
Camelidae, and absent in nearly all the true Ruminants. On the 
lower surface of the skull, as well as above, the elongation of the 
middle region is a conspicuous feature. 

The hinder margin of the palate is produced backwards to the' 
extent of fully three quarters of an inch beyond the notches on each 
side ; but as its edge has been broken off, it is impossible to describe 
its true form. 

Between the teeth the surface is long, narrow, and depressed 
along the middle line. There is no sign, even at the anterior frac¬ 
tured edge, of the incisive foramina, which must consequently have 
been small; but there is a conspicuous foramen opening forwards 
near the outer edge of the palate opposite the second premolar tooth, 
and placed rather more posteriorly on the left than on the right side. 

The alveoli, in most of which broken roots of teeth remain, form 
a continuous series along each side of the palate, as far forward as 
the line of fracture. Posteriorly they have been so much injured 
that their form and number cannot be made out with perfect cer¬ 
tainty ; but they appear to indicate teeth of the following character. 

Beginning at the hinder end of the series, there are three molars, 
with four roots, wider transversely than from before backwards. 
The most anterior of the three must have been considerably smaller 
than the other two, which appear to have been nearly equal in size. 
In front of the molars there are seven roots, rounded or transversely 
elongated, placed in a single line, and nearly equidistant, indi¬ 
cating a series of compressed teeth, each with an anterior and a 
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posterior root. Unfortunately tlie region inVhieh the posterior of 
these teeth is situated is most damaged, and its form cannot be clearly 
made out; but, judging from the analogy of Ccenotherium , Xiphodon, 
and allied forms, we have here the whole premolar series, the last. 
having two external, and one internal root, obliterated in the speci¬ 
men, and each of the others two roots only. The canines would 
thus be the teeth next beyond the line of fracture ; but they evidently 
could not have been large, or deeply implanted, as in Tragulidse. 
Of the incisors, nothing can be said from actual knowledge; but all 
analogies of allied forms lead to the supposition that the complete 
number (three on each side) were present. 

It is evident that the animal to which this cranium belonged was 
a member of that group of Artiodactyles in which the general form 
of the modern Ruminants was shadowed out, but in ■which the typi¬ 
cal number of teeth (eleven on each side, above and below, in con- 
tinuous series) was still maintained, a group largely represented in 
the North-American Miocene strata by Oreodon and its allies, and of 
which the elegant little Gcenotherimn is one of the best-known 
European forms. 

It differs, however, considerably in general form and proportions 
from any of the former as figured by Leidy, especially in the 
absence of a suborbital fossa, and is readily distinguished from 
the latter by the want of the deep median notch in the hinder edge 
of the palate, and by the more compressed form of the premolars, 
as estimated by the size of the roots. I am unable, however, to 
point out any character by which to separate it from Cuvier’s Xipho¬ 
don, constituted in the * Ossemens fossiles ’ as a subgenus of Andp- 
lotlierimn . From the type of that form, X. gracilis of the Paris 
Upper Eocene, it differs, as far as can be inferred from descriptions 
and figures, chiefly in superior size, being about one third larger. 

Another form to which it is closely allied is known as a British 
fossil from the Upper Eocene of Hordwell Cliff, having been de¬ 
scribed by Professor Owen under the name of Dichodon cuspi- 
dolus *. 

This animal is known by the teeth alone; and it is singular that, as 
far as the comparison of the size and shape of the roots or alveolar 
walls will allow, there is no reason why the teeth of Dichodon cuspi - 
datus should not have belonged to our present specimen. Although 
there is not yet evidence enough to be assured of their identity, and 
more perfect specimens of either may show that the idea is fallacious, 
I yet think it necessary to point out the possibility. But then there 
are grave doubts, as already expressed by Gervaisf, whether Dicho - 
don is really separable generically from Xiphodon . The main cha¬ 
racter on which the genus was founded, the peculiarity of the last 
lower premolar tooth, was, as the original clescriber himself subse¬ 
quently pointed out, simply the result of a milk-tooth having been 
mistaken for a permanent one:];. The British species attributed to the 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. iv. 1848, p. 36. 

1* Zoologie et Pal6ontologie Francaise, 2 me edit. (1859), p. 131). 

| Quarterly Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xiii. (1857), p. 190. 
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genus Bichobune are also considered by Gervais to be more properly 
Xiphodons ; so it is perfectly clear that a more careful comparison 
than has yet been made will be necessary to determine the claims of 
either to generic distinction. 

Being always strongly opposed to the multiplication of generic 
designations without very adequate grounds, I shall be content in the 
present instance, to retain the Cuvierian name Xipkodon and, in the 
absence of any certain evidence that it belongs to any of the pre¬ 
viously described species, to distinguish it as X> platyceps* 

It may be added that all the species with which it is most nearly 
related, found both in England and France, belong to the Upper 
Eocene epoch, or “ pro'fcene 55 of Gervais. 

The principal dimensions of the cranium are as follows s— 

inches. centim. 

Length, in its mutilated state... 8*2 20*8 

(xibout 9 inches if perfect.) 

From anterior margin of orbit to occipital 

crest.... 

From anterior margin of orbit to infraorbital 

foramen..... 

Breadth of upper surface of skull between 

orbits... 

Greatest parietal breadth... 

Breadth at anterior part of temporal fossa. 

Height of skull (between frontal region and 

hinder part of palate) .. 

Height of orbit... . 

Length of molar and premolar series .... 

"Breadth of palate between posterior molars 
„ „ between middlepremolars 


5*3 

13*5 

1*5 

3*8 

2*8 

7*2 

2*4 

6*1 

1*8 

4.6 

2*6 

6*6 

1*3 

3*3 

3*7 

9*5 

9 

2*3 

1*1 

2*8 


2. On a New Ziphioid Whale. By J tjlius von Haast, Ph.D 
F.R.S., Director of the Canterbury Museum, Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand. Communicated by Prof. W. H. 
Flower, E.R.S. 

[Received November 16, 1875.] 

, In the month of May of this year the Canterbury Museum re¬ 
ceived from W. Hood, Esq., of the Chatham Islands, three skulls of 
Ziphioid Whales taken from specimens stranded with about 25 others 
during the summer of last year on the Waitangi beach of the main 
island of that group. 

They were described as fC blackfish,” all belonging to the same 
school, by my informant, who moreover believes that the whole series 
belonged to the same species. 

* Not, however, as a subgenus of Anoplotherium, from which it is perfectly 
distinct. 
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Unfortunately the skulls were so badly separated from the body 
that the occipital portion has been cut off, so as to lay the brain-ca¬ 
vity open ; but as they were brought over with the greater portion of 
the skin still attached, some hitherto unknown and, as I think, pecu¬ 
liar characteristic features in the dentition of a Ziphioid genus have 
fortunately been preserved. 

These three skulls accord in many respects with the genus Mesop- 
lodon of Gervais, of which I will point out only one, viz. that they 
possess one tooth in each ramus of the lower jaw opposite the pos¬ 
terior edge of the symphysis, and of varying size and shape, either 
hidden below the gum or rising conspicuously above, according to age 
and sex. They differ, however, from all known species of the genus 
by possessing in the upper jaw,.starting in a vertical line above the 
posterior border of the mandibular tooth, a series of small conical 
teeth slightly incurved, which extends to near the gape of the mouth. 

1 may here at once observe that these teeth are neither rudimen¬ 
tary nor are they confined to young animals, because, as I shall show 
in the sequel, these three skulls are derived from individuals of dif¬ 
ferent ages, of which one is an aged (male ?} animal, in which the row 
of teeth is best developed. It is thus evident that this series of teeth 
is a functional portion of the animal, and is constant and necessary 
for its proper nourishment, some of them being broken ofi ? , others 
evidently worn down from use. That these small teeth, of which 
the largest stands scarcely half an inch above the gums, are only 
rooted in the gums, does not lessen their value as a specific character 
of some importance. 

Of the species of Ziphioid Whales inhabiting the New-Zealanc! 
seas I have obtained three, namely Berardius arnouixni (3 specimens)* 
Ziphius novds zealandice > and Mesoplodon jloweri (Haast, MS'.), none 
of which shows the least sign or rudiments of teeth in the upper jaw. 
Moreover several others have been secured in New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia ; but nowhere can I find that, except the teeth in the lower jaw* 
they possessed any ; and I have looked carefully over all the different, 
papers on the Ziphioid Whales of the northern hemisphere to which 
I had access, without finding the slightest mention made of the oc¬ 
currence of such a peculiar feature in their dentition. 

On the contrary. Professor Flower in his excellent paper on the 
recent Ziphioid Whales (Trans. Zool. Soe. vol. viii. part 3), when 
enumerating their principal structural characters, begins by stating 
that they have <f no functional teeth in the upper jaw.” 1 believe 
that this term functional is rather ambiguous and can scarcely be 
applied to the genus under consideration, as we are totally un¬ 
acquainted with the food on which it subsists, or the manner in which 
the same is obtained. 

It is true, these teeth do not grow from alveolar grooves in the 
maxillaries, but only from a groove in the gums, and have their roots 
implanted therein; nevertheless I have no doubt that they are 
always present and do perform as distinct and important functions as 
those of Kogia or any of the Dolphins which possess teeth of similar 
term. 
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The first of the accompanying photographs shows the three skulls 
in comparison with each other; the second the middle portion of the 
second skull, belonging to an aged (male?) individual; whilst the 
following list gives the principal dimensions of these three skulls with 
the soft parts attached, as far as they could be ascertained; but as 
soon as they are macerated I shall offer some further observations on 
their anatomical structure. 


Table of Measurements of three Shulls of Mesoplodon Grrayi, 
with the greater portion of soft parts adhering . 



Skull X., 
probably 
female 
(full- 
grown). 

Skull II., 
probably 
male 
(aged). 

Skull III., 
probably 
male 
(young). 

Height of Skull from top of nasals 
(skin, preserved) to lower border of‘ 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

pterygoids, the latter lying exposed... 
Greatest breadth of skull across post- 

0 11*13 

0 11*38 

0 9*12 

orbital processes of frontals. 

Length of skull from crest of nasal bones 
to anterior border of rostrum, in a 

1 0*48 

1 0*88 

9-51 

straight line . 

Length of ramus of lower jaw, soft parts 

2 5*46 

2 3*47 

1 5*07 

preserved on anterior border. 

From gape* of mouth to anterior bor¬ 

2 7-52 

2 6*03 

1 7*75 

der of lower jaw ... 

From anterior border of lower jaw to 

1 6*50 

; 

1 4*87 

10*05 

centre of tooth.. 

10*75 

10*12 

5*00 

From centre of tooth to gape of mouth. 
Breadth of lower jaw at centre of 

7*75 

6*75 

5*05 

tooth..... 

Distance from extremity of rostrum to 

2*31 

2*69 

1*75 

first anterior tooth . 

11*06 

10*75 

5*62 

Distance from gape to end of teeth ... 
Eye, perpendicular diameter, about ... 
Opening of blower, the two extremities 

1*02 

2-25 

1*37 

2*27 

1*40 

slightly directed backwards, about... 

4*50 

4*50 

3*25 

Number of teeth in upper jaw . 

10 

17 

17 


I should have liked to give also in this list the breadth of the ros¬ 
trum at the anteorbital notches, as it would have supplied another im¬ 
portant point for comparison; but the coverings prevented this; also 
I was not able to give the total length of each skull, owing to the oc¬ 
cipital portion being cut off; but the length of the skulls from crest 
of nasals to anterior border of the rostrum, as well as the length of 
the ramus of each mandible, will supply this deficiency and offer us 
sufficient material for comparison. 

* The drying of the skin has been so unequal in the different specimens, and 
even on the ‘two sides of the same skull, that the position of the gape cannot he 
fixed with precision. 
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Examining the skulls separately, we find that the one marked No, 
1 is longer but narrower than No. 2, This is still more striking 
when we compare the two rostrums with each other, that of skull 
No. i being considerably narrower than that of skull No. 2. The same 
observation applies to the mandibles, which in No. 1 only widen very 
gradually and are much narrower all along than those of skull No. 
2. in fact, if both skulls had been obtained separately I believe that 
they would probably have been assigned to two distinct species. 



a. Side view of upper and lower jaws, covered with tlie dried skin, of No. 2 (aged 

male?), showing the row of small teeth above and the single large mandi¬ 
bular tooth. "From a photograph, 

b, Four of the upper teeth, with the whole of their roots exposed; natural size. 

When the skull No. 1 was first examined by me, the sharp point 
of a tooth in each ramus of the lower jaw, when passing the finger 
over the gums, was discernible; but I doubt if this was to be felt 
before the gums were dried up. 

In cutting a portion of the gums away, the apex of a very flat tooth, 
rather acutely triangular as far as visible, was exposed, which stands 
about one eighth of an inch above the upper surface of the ramus. 
This tooth is imbedded in a very narrow alveolar cavity situated near 
the posterior edge of the symphysis, the ramus here scarcely bulging 
out; this is still more obvious if we compare that portion of the ramus 
with that of skulls Nos. 2 & 3. 

Above the posterior edge of the small tooth in the lower jaw, and 
which without doubt has to perform some function, notwithstanding 
that it is covered by the gum, a row of small conical teeth, the apices 
slightly incurved, begins on each side of the upper jaw, reaching 
within an inch of the gape of the mouth, which, however, may have 
Somewhat retreated by the drying of the skin. 

These small teeth are situated in a well-defined dental groove in 
the gums. There were 19 teeth on each side, of which, however, 
several are broken off. They are from 0*20 to 0*40 inch long, and 
occupied a line 6*12 inches in length, standing nearly the eighth of 
an inch apart. Of the whole series, the first or anterior tooth is the 
smallest, the succeeding ones gradually getting larger till the eighth, 
and then maintaining the same size to nearly their termination. 
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The crowns of the teeth stand at about the same level with the cen¬ 
tral line of the palate. The opening along the upper surface of the 
rostrum is still unclosed, thus showing that the animal is not so aged 
as the'next specimen. No. 2. 

1 may here add that the rostrum in all three skulls is half an inch 
shorter than the mandible, and that it lies in a well-defined groove in 
the latter. 

Skull No . 2.—The measurements of this skull, as far as I was able 
to obtain them, show that, as previously stated, it was not so elongate 
as the former, but somewhat broader and more massive in all its pro¬ 
portions. The rami of the mandible widen much sooner than those of 
the former; about 7 inches from their anterior extremity they ex¬ 
pand considerably in order to form the alveolar cavity for a large tooth 
which here rises conspicuously on both sides, having a vertical position. 
This tooth has a compressed triangular shape, is 2-J inches broad at 
its base on the line of the gums, and rises If inch above them. 

On the inner side near the top it is slightly abraded, and on the 
outside broken considerably, so as to suggest that the animal used it 
for the purpose of defence or attack. This injury has taken place 
on both teeth, so that they have lost their point and show a ragged 
horizontal apex with a width of nearly a quarter of an inch. 

From behind the tooth the rami expand very little as far as the gape. 

A similar row of .small teeth, described as occurring in the first 
specimen, exists also in this second skull; but there are apparently 
only 17 of them. Their position is exactly the same as in the 
foregoing, the first standing exactly above the posterior edge of the 
base of the large tooth in the lower jaw. 

The teeth have the same form as those previously described, except 
that they are generally thicker; this becomes conspicuous with the 
7th tooth, after which they gradually increase to the 13th, which is 
£ of an inch thick at its base and stands 0*45 inch above the gums. 
They then keep nearly the same size to the posterior end of the series. 

■ As the space on which these 17 teeth stand is only 4-25 inches 
long, besides their greater stoutness they are far more crowded than 
in the first-described skull. 

Owing to the fact that the gums have dried more thoroughly in 
this than in the two other skulls, iu both of which the teeth stand 
erect with the curve of the apex directed inwards, the teeth in this skull 
are no longer in their normal position, but lie somewhat forwards on 
the palate. 

The groove in the upper surface of the rostrum, between the pre- 
maxiilaries, is filled by a convex ridge of dense bone with a small 
channel on each side. That this is only caused by age, and that it 
is neither a sexual nor a specific character, is proved by the fact 
that the next skull. No. 3, which is doubtless a young half-grown 
specimen of the same sex as the one under review, has this groove on 
the top of the rostrum still open, and thus resembles the skull No. 1, 
although in the latter that groove is narrower and more shallow. 

Skull No . 3.—Assuming that the last-described skull belongs to 
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an aged male, the measurements of the third skull under consideration 
must lead us to the conclusion that it is that of a young half-grown 
male. Beginning with the lower jaw, the same form as in the fore¬ 
going is observable, the rami expanding considerably as soon as we 
reach the neighbourhood of the alveolar cavity ; and although the 
tooth in the same is only small, and stands only 0’25 inch above the 
edge of the ramus, that alveolar cavity is much more bulged out and 
has a different form from the first (or female?) skull described. 
The apex of the tooth was distinctly visible, and seemed to have 
already pierced the gums when the animal was alive. 

The row of teeth in the upper jaw, however, which have the 
same form as in the skull No. 2, are smaller and somewhat more 
slender. They begin likewise above the posterior end of the alveolar 
cavity. 

There are, as in the preceding skull, 17 teeth on each side, occupy¬ 
ing a length of 2*48 inches. They stand more closely together than 
in the supposed female skull No. 1, thus also agreeing with the second 
skull in that respect. 

In volume vi. of the Transactions of the New-Zealand Institute, 
Dr. Hector describes the lower jaw of a Ziphioid Whale under the 
title “Notice of a variation in the dentition of Mesoplodon hectori , 
Gray.” 

It is difficult for me to conceive by what process the tooth in the 
lower jaw which, in Mesoplodon hectori , stands at the anterior end 
of the ramus, could have travelled as far backwards as to stand now 
opposite the posterior edge of the symphysis. Hitherto I have be¬ 
lieved that the position of the mandibular teeth was constant and a 
valuable specific character—an opinion which, as far as I am aware, is 
held by the most eminent cetologists, and which the observations I 
was able to make on the three skulls under review amply confirms. 
Moreover I wish to add that a comparison of these three skulls with 
the skull of Mesoplodon hectori, Gray, in the Canterbury Museum, 
and which is derived from an aged specimen, show's at a glance the. 
distinct specific characters. 

We are only at the beginning of the study of our Ziphioid Whales; 
and I have no doubt that year by year new material will come to 
hand ; so that by the lumping of two distinct species into one, as at¬ 
tempted by Dr. Hector, and for which no tangible reason can be as¬ 
signed, only confusion will be created. 

The occurrence of hidden teeth in the gums of Ziphius australis, 
Burmeister, of which he gives a careful description in bis ex¬ 
haustive paper, “Description detallada del Epiodon australe ” in the 
s Anales del Museo publico de Buenos Ayres,’ part v. page 328, is a 
point of great interest. On first thought, one might assume that 
that specimen was so young that the teeth had not yet pierced the 
gums, and that animals belonging to that species when full-grown 
would be possessed of a row of teeth in each jaw resembling those of 
Mesoplodon grayi . However, two (and what I think fatal) objections 
have to be urged against such a theory. 

The skull of No. 3 belongs doubtless to a younger specimen than 
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Zip him australis ; nevertheless the row of teeth standing above 
■the gums was perfectly formed; and, secondly, the specimen of 
Ziphius novae zealandiae , of which the Canterbury Museum pos- 
sessses a complete skeleton, was an aged female and obtained in the 
flesh, but did not show the least trace of any row of small teeth 
above the gums. 

1 have examined carefully the gums of the new species in both jaws, 
where no teeth were visible, but without the least success, no hidden 
teeth being in existence anywhere/ 

Finally I propose to designate this new Cetacean by the specific 
name of grayi in memory of the late Dr. J. E. Gray, to whom New 
Zealand is so much indebted for his contributions towards the better 
knowledge of its natural history. 

Conclusion . 

In summing up the evidence which the three skulls under review 
present to us, the following points may be accepted as fully esta¬ 
blished :— 

1st. That there exists a Ziphioid Whale in the New-Zealand 
seas which possesses a mandibular tooth at the posterior edge of the 
symphysis, either hidden below the gum or standing conspicuously 
above it, according to age or sex. 

2nd. That the skull of one of the sexes (probably the female) is 
longer but narrower and lower than that of the opposite (probably 
the male) sex—the latter possessing also a large triangular compressed 
tooth rising above the gum, which in the other (probably female) 
sex is much smaller and almost hidden below the gum. 

3rd. That both sexes possess permanently in the upper jaw a row 
of small conical teeth with the apex slightly incurved, which, although 
only rooted in the gums, have to perform important functions in the 
nourishing-process of the animal. 


8. On some additional Species of Birds from St. Lucia, 
West Indies. By P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Society. 

[Received November 30,1875.] 

(Plate II.) 

The Rev, J. E. Semper, of St, Lucia, who has already done so 
much to make us acquainted with the ornithology of that island, 
has lately forwarded to me a third collection of birds, which I have 
now the pleasure of exhibiting. It contains examples of eight 
species not included in my two former articles on this subject*, 
and among them two specimens of a very remarkable form, which 


* P, Z. 8,1871, p. 263, and 1872, p. 647, 
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appears to be referable to a new genus of Mniotiltid&e. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the species, with the local names as given by Mr. 
Semper - 

1. Thryot horns mesoleucus, sp. nov. Local name “ Rossignoh” 

2. Leucopeza semper f, sp. et gen. nov. Local name, “ Pied- 

blanc.” 

3. Setophaga ruticilla (Linn.). Local name, Carrongette.” 

4. Progne dominicensis (Grn.). Local name, fc White-breasted 

Swallow,” 

5. Buphonia flamfrom (Sparrm.). Local name, “MoissonS, 

eonlcnrs.” 

6. Plionipara bicolor (Linn.). Local name, “ Grass-sparrow.” 

7. Mgialitis semipalmata (Bp.) Local name, " Becasse k 

collier.” 

8. Tringa fuscicollis (Yieill.). Local name, “ Becasse.” 

1 append descriptions of the two new species. 

Thryothorus mesoleucus, sp. nov. 

Supra terreno-brunneus , allscaudaque nigro transfasciatis , uropy - 
gii plumis taxis, albo sub apicem punctatis : subtus pure at bus 
hypochondriis et crisso fulvis , hoc indistmcte nigro macula to : 
rostro superiore corneo , inferiore albicante, pedibus fascis : 
long . iota 4*0, alee 2*0, caudoc 1*5, rostri a rictu *8. 

Hah. ins, St. Lucia Antillarmn (Semper). 

Mus . P. L, S. 

Obs. Minor statura quam T. martinicensis, et rostro longiore 
tenuiore efc magis incurvo: quoad colores abdomine albo satis 
diversus. 

Leucopeza semperi, gen. et sp. nov. (Plate II.) 

Leucopeza*, . nov. ecofamilia Mniotiltidarum, ad Helmintlxeram, 
Helminthophagam et hujusmodi genera spec tans, rostro fere 
siniili, sed alls rotundatis , remige tertio et quarto longissimis , 
secundo quintum cequante, ‘prime quam sextus paido breviore 
distinguendum . Ptilosis fere unicolor , cineracea , immaculata , 
Pedes fortes. Tarsi elongati . Cauda pauliim rotunda ta . 

Leucopeza semperi,' sp. nov. (Plate II.) 

Cineraeeus unicolor , dorso postico in olwaceum trahente, subtus 
pallidior, medialiter albescens , ventre medio fere pure albo : 
rostro corneo , pedibus albis : long, tola 5 m 7, alee 2*7, caudee 
2*2, lam* 0*9, rostri a rictu 0*8. 

ILab. ins. St, Lucia Antillarmn ( Semper *). 

3Iu$. P. L. S. 


* AevKos, dibits , et — ex nomine vulgari s< Pied-blanc? 
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* 4. Note on the Spoonbill of the Argentine "Republic. By 

W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. 

[Received November 17, 1875.] 

It has been said that Spoonbills “ obtain their food by shovelling 
in the mud with their beaks.” This is perhaps, true of the Euro¬ 
pean bird; the Spoonbills which I have observed feeding certainly 

* obtained their food exclusively from the water* as Flamingoes do. 

In reference to the Rose-coloured Spoonbills of America* I believe 
ornithologists have been mistaken in referring them all to one species. 

Whether two or only one species existed was a moot question a 
century ago : it has been decided that there is but one, the Platalea 
ajaja, and that the paler-plumaged birds, with feathered heads and 
black eyes, and without the bright wing-spots, the tuft on the 
breast, horny excrescences on the beak, and other marks, are only 
immature birds. Now it is quite possible the young of P. ajaja 
resembles the common Rose-coloured Spoonbill of Buenos Ayres; 
but in that country, for one bird with all the characteristic marks of 
an adult P. ajaja, we meet with not less, I am sure, than two or three 
hundred examples of the paler bird without any trace of such marks. 

This fact of itself might incline one to believe that there two dis¬ 
tinct species, and that the common Platalea of Buenos Ayres inhabits 
the temperate regions south of the range of the true P. ajaja. 

Other facts confirm me in that opinion. A common Spoonbill 
was kept tame by a friend of mine seven years, at the end of which 
time it died without having acquired any of the distinguishing marks 
of P. ajaja . 

I have dissected three examples of the latter species, and observed 
in them the curiously formed trachea recently described by Mr. 
Garro'd*. I have shot perhaps a hundred specimens of the common 
bird ; for they are extremely abundant with us. Of these I have 
opened about thirty, but in none of them did I find this form of 
trachea. I am therefore convinced that we have two distinct 
species of rose-coloured Spoonbill, inhabiting different portions of 
the continent. 


5. On Peruvian Birds collected by Mr. Whitely. By P. L. 
Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., and Osbert S alvin, 
M.A., F.R.S.—Part IX.f ' 

[Received December 8, 1875.] 

(Plate III.) 

The ninth collection of Mr. Whitely*s Peruvian birds, now before 
us, has been formed in the same district of High Peru as the last 
was. It contains examples of sixty-five species. 

* P. Z. S. 1875, p. 297. t For Part VIII. see P. Z. S. 1874, p. 677. 
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Maramora, PofcrerOj and Huiro are villages in the valley of Santa 
Anna, north of Cuzco* at elevations of 4000 3 4500, and 4800 feet 
respectively. The other localities have been mentioned in our prc* 
vious papers on this subject. 

The following is a complete list of the species 



Horn. 

Av. 

Neotr. 

Localities. 


page 


1. Panda pitiayumi (Vieill.) . 

8 

Huiro. 

2. Geothlypis velata (Vieill.) . 

10 

Huiro, Maranura. 

3, Setophaga verticals , Lafr. et d’Orb. .. 

10 

Huiro, Potrcro. 

4. Vireosylvia olivacea (Linn.). 

11 

Maranura, Huiro. 

5. Atticom cyanoteuca (VieiU.) . 

14 

Maranura. 

*6. thnirosirum, sp. inc. .. 


Maranura. 

*7. Euphonia, sp. inc. 2 . 


Maranura. 

8. Tanagra ccelestis, Spix. 

21 

Huiro, .Potrcro, 

9- nlhmm. Scl......... 

21 

Maranura. 


! 21 

Paucartambo, 

11. Bamphoccelus atwsericem , Lafr. et d’Orb. 

21 

Maranura, Potroro. 

12 Tachypkomts melaleucus (Sparrin.). 

23 

Maranura, Huiro, 
Potrcro. 

18. Solicitor magnas (Ocm.) ... 

26 

Huiro. 

14, Orchesticus ater (Gm.). 

26 

Potrero, Huiro. 

15. Spermophila qutiitralis (Liclit.) ... 

16. Coryphospingm cristatus (Gin.) ............ 

28 

.Maranura. 

30 

Potrero. 

17. Phrygilus atrieeps (Lafr. et d’Orb.). 

31 

paucartambo. 

18 , - fruticeti (KittL)... 

81 

Paucartambo. 

19. Poospisa ccesar, Scl. and Salv.. 

30 

Paucartambo. 

20. Ostbiops atromrcm (Lafr. et d’Orb.) ...... 

35 

Huiro. 

21. Doliclwnyx oriziwra (Linn.) . 

37 

Paucartambo. 

22. Cyanoeorax inccts (Bodd.) .. 

1 39 

Huiro. 

28. Muscisaxicola riibrioapilla(Jd\i. et Landb.) 

44 

Tinta. 

24, - fiimiatilis , Scl. et Salv. . 

44 

Potrero. 

25. Todirosfrum cinercum (Linn.). 

45 

Maranura, Potrero. 

26. lhtse arthrous wuchereri, Scl. et Salv . 

45 

Maranura. 

27. Elainea pagana (Lieht.) ... 

48 

Maranura, 


48 


29. —— 'aihiccps (Lafr. et d’Orb.) .. 

48 

Huiro, Maranura, 
Potrcro. 

*80. - placenSj Scl.... 

48 

Maranura. ' ■ 

81. -- obsctcra (Lafr. et d’Orb.).. 

49 

Huiro. 

*82. SiMeqatus gri&eocularis . 

49 

Maranura. 

88. Myiozeteies cayemicnm (Linn.) .. 

Huiro. 

34. Mifwdynast.es chrysocephalus (Tsch.) . 

50 

Huiro. 

85. Mgiohius ntsvius (Bodd.). 

51 

Potrero, 

86. Myiarchits eryfhrocereus, Scl. 

52 

Maranura. 

37. Tyrannits mclaneholtms, Vieill. ... 

53' 

Huiro. 

38. Placellodmims striatieeps (Lafr. et d’Orb.) 

65 

Paucartambo. 

*89. Tkamnophihts melcmckrous, sp. nov .. 


Huiro, 4800 feet. 

40. ——. mdicitus, Vieill. .. 

70 

72 

Huiro, Maranura, 
Maranura, 

41. Eormiciwra mfaira (Lafr. et d’Orb.) ... 

42. Phaethomis quyi (Less.) ... 

78 

Huiro. 

43. Panoplites matthewsi (Bourc.)...... 

83 

Huiro. . 

44. Acestrura omlsanti (Boyrc.) .. 

85 

Huiro. 

45. Steganura addm (Bourc,).... 

86 

Huiro. 

*46. Eupetomena himndo, Gould ... 


Huiro. 
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1 

No m. 
Av. 
Neoti*. 

j Localities, 

47. Leucippus chionog aster (Tsch.) . 

page 

91 


48. Chlorostilbon prasmus (Less.). 

94 

Huiro. 

49. Crotophaga ani, Linn. 

107 

Maranura. Potrero. 
Maramira. 

50. Diplopterm ncevius (Gin.) . 

107 

51. Tiaya cay etna (Linn.) . 

108 

Huiro. 

*52. Bolborhynckus andicola (Finsch) . 

53. Tinnunculm sparverius (Linn.) . 

121 

Paucartambo. 
Maranura, Potrero. 

| 54. Phalacroeorax brasiUanus (Ora.). 

124 

Laguna cle Tungasuca. 
Laguna de Tungasuca. 
Laguna de Tungasuca. 
Laguna de Tungasuca. 
Pa ucartambo. 

| 55. Qmrquedula eganoptera (Vieill.) . 

j 56. Dajila spinicauda (Vieill.) . 

129 

130 

S 57. Spatulaplatalea (Vieill.)... 

130 

|*58. Columba albipennis, sp. nov. 

59. -. rufina (Temm.).. ..... 

132 

Maranura. 

60. Mctriopelia melanoptera (Mol.) . 

132 

Tinta. 

61. ChamcBpelia qriseola (Spix) .... 

133 

Maranura. 

62. Leptoptila ock copter a, Pelz.... 

133 

Potrero, Huiro. 

Tinta. ■ 

*63. Gallimgo andina , Tacz.. 

64. Podiceps calipcirceus, Lesson. .. 

150 

Laguna de Tungasuca, 
Laguna de Tungasuca. 

i 

j $5 t - rotlandi , Q. efc G... 

150 


6. Conirostrum, sp. inc. 

A single skin of what is probably the female of a new Conirostrum 9 
allied to C. alhifrons or possibly of a new 'Dacnw* 

7. Euphonia, sp. inc. 

Two skins of the female of a thick-billed Euphonia of the group 
allied to E. violacea t probably of E. laniirostris (Lafr, et d’Orb.). 

30, Elainea flacens, Sclater. 

Tins brings the range of this species down to Peru. We have 
compared skins from Mexico, Guatemala, Yeragua, Panama, Bogota, 
and Ecuador. The last-named (E. implacens , Sclater, olim) agree 
with the Peruvian in being rather darker on the back ; but a Bogota 
skin is barely different in this respect from Sclater’s Mexican type. 

.32. Sublegatus GRISEOCULARIS. 

This Tyrant bird, of which Mr. Whitely sends a pair from Mara- 
nura, is very closely allied to the Venezuelan S. glaber , but is recog¬ 
nizable by its shorter smaller bill, shorter crest, and the paler colour 
of the back. Sclater’s collection contains a single immature example 
of the same form from Mendoza ( Weisshaupt), labelled “Elainea 
griseocularis , Landbeck; ” and there |s a second skin from the same 
source in Salvin and Godman’s collection. Whether this name has 
ever been published or not we are not sure; but we adopt it as a 
designation of this allied species, which is generally of the same 
form as its northern congener. 

Proc. Zoql. Soc.— 1876, No. II. 
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39. Thamnophiiats melanchrous, sp. nov. (Plate III.) 

A ter; interscapulii macula magnet , campterio et tectricum margi- 
nidus albis: ventre lineis quihusdam et marginibus angitslw 
albis variegaio : cauda nigra , rectricum frhtm lateralium apici * 
bus et macula in restricts ntrinque exthnee pogonio externa 
medio albis; rostro et pedibus nigris: long, iota 0*0, aloe 2*8, 
cauda; recir. med . 2*4, ext. 2*1. 

Hah. Peruvia alta prope Huiro ( Whitehj ). 

Ob. Species quoad for mam et colores Tkamnophilo aspersiventri 
rnaxime aifinis, sed ventre nigro divers a. 

46. Eupetomena hirundo, Gould, Ami. N. H. ser. 4, vol. xvL 
p. 370 (1875). 

Mr. "Whitely sends the following notes on this interesting new 
discovery:— 

u I found these birds at Huiro in the valley of Santa Ana, at an 
elevation of 4800 feet; they rarely approach a flower,, but appear 
to take their food hawking about in the air, in the manner of Swal¬ 
lows—in fact, at first sight might be easily mistaken for such birds. 
Length 6f inches, bill 1 inch, wing 3 inches; eyes and bill black ; 
legs, toes, and claws black/’ 

52. Bolborhynchtjs andicola (Finsch). 

Psittacula andkola , Finsch, P. Z. S, 1874, p, 00 ; ScL et Salv. 
P. Z. S. 1874, p. 679. 

A third example of this little Parrot from Paucartambo, On the 
whole we think this species better referred to the genus j Bolbo- 
rhyncJius, being unquestionably allied to B. orbignesius. 

58. COLUMBA ALBIPENNIS, Sp. BOV. 

Columba maculosa , ScL et Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 600. 

Supra fuscescens, capite et collo postico vinaceo la oat is; dorso 
postico et tectricibus supracaudalibus cotumbino*griseis ; tectri 
dims alarum minor thus albido terminatis, tectricibus majoribus 
albo late t ermina tis } fasciam alavem distinct a for mantibus: aim 
fusco-nigris: cauda fitsco-grisea, fascia lata terminali nigra ; 
sub fus griseo-cavulea , collo antico (nisi in gala) et pectore vina - 
ceo indutis ; alls subtus pallide colmnbirto-griseis; vostro nigra, 
basi favidoypedibus rubris : long. tot. 14*5, alec 9*0, cauda; b' 0, 
rostri a rictu 1*1, tarsi 1*2. 

Had. Peruvia alta, Pit urn area ( Whitehj) ; Bolivia (J). Forbes). 

Obs. Sp. O. maculosa a finis, sed fascia alari alba, corpore subtus 
grisescentiore et pagina alarum inferiore pallidiore grisea distin- 
guenda. ■ 

This species, though closely allied to Columba maculosa , appears to 
take its place in Bolivia and Peru, from both of which countries we 
possess specimens. The true C. maculosa is found further south ; we 
have specimens of it from Mendoza ( Wemhaupt), and from the Rio 
Negro,, where Mr. Hudson obtained it [Of. P, Z. S. 1872, p, 545„) 
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63. Gallinago andina, Tacz. 

Gallinago frenata , Scl. and Salv. P. Z, S. 1869* p. 156. 

G. andina , Tacz. P. Z. 8. 1874, p.-561. 

Having compared one of Mr. Whitely’s skins with M. Taczanow- 
ski’s typical specimens, we find them to be identical, and, more¬ 
over, that the bird we attributed in a former paper to the common 
G. frenata of Eastern South America really belongs to a distinct 
species, as shown by M. Taczanowski. Without placing much stress 
upon differences of coloration (a variable and unsatisfactory 
character in the Snipes), the shortness of the tarsi in G. andina at 
once shows its distinctness from G. frenata. The other dimensions 
are nearly the same in the two species: the bills appear to be 
shorter in G. andina ; but upon this character no value can be placed. 
Mr. Whitely (P. Z. S. 1869, p. 156) says that “the legs and toes 
are brownish flesh-colour,” L e. in life. In the skin they are much 
paler than those of G. frenata ; so that possibly a distinction here 
exists between the two birds. 


Go Notes on some Fijian Birds, including Description of a 
new Genus and Species. By Otto Finsch, PIlD., 
C.M.Z.S., &c. 

[Received December S, 1875.] 

The Museum Godeffroy at Hamburg has received a small collec¬ 
tion of birds from Mr. Theodor Kleinschmidt, of Ovalau, upon which 
1 beg leave to make a few remarks. I have also the pleasure of 
describing a curious new Malurine form, which offers a very interesting 
addition to the avifauna of the Fijis and Central Polynesia. 

Halcyon sacra, Grn. 

One specimen with the blue of the head surrounded by a band of 
bright buff; the nuchal collar, sides of vent and flanks, the under 
wing- and tail-coverts also strongly tinged with buff. Apparently a 
young bird, agreeing with our descriptions (Finsch & Hartl. * Orn. 
Centr.-Polyn. 5 p. 34, “j lingerer Vogel von Viti”) and that of the 
“young” by Sharpe (Kingf. pi. 85). 

.. COLLOCALIA SPODJOPYGIA, Peale. 

Two specimens, agreeing in every respect with specimens from the 
Navigators* (Upolu). 

Myzomela jugularis, Peale. 

An old male in full plumage; rump and upper tail-coverts scarlet; 
throat and crop pale orange, remainder of underparts yellowish. 

Drymoch^ra, gen. nov* 

(dpvfjLosp sfijha ; gaudeo.) 

The systematic position of this new and curious Malurine form 
is between Camaroptera and Orthotomm . The former has a much 

2 * 
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shorter, rounded tail; Orthotomus, on the contrary, has a cuneate tail, 
whereas in this genus the tail is only graduated. The wings are a 
little longer and less founded than in Orthotomus , the fifth and sixth 
quills being the longest, the fourth and seventh scarcely shorter, the 
first considerably shortened, half of the fifth ; the bill is straight, at¬ 
tenuated and subulate, a little more robust than in Orthotmiu$> as 
are likewise the legs and feet. 

Drymochjsra badiceps, sp. nov. 

Upper parts olive-brown, tinged with reddish brown on the rump 
and upper tail-coverts ; head above to the nape chestnut-reddish ; a 
narrow greyish superciliary stripe, extending to the temporal region, 
and bordered below by a narrow dark line, which runs from the 
lores through the eyes; quills and tail dark olive-brown ; under 
parts, from chin to the middle of vent white; sides of head, neck, 
and breast washed with brownish-grey, remainder of underparts 
pale earthy brown ; bill dark brown ; feet pale brown. 

al. caud. rect. ext. culm. rict. tars. dig. med. 

23"' 22"' 17"' 54"' 8"' 9|'" 6"' 

Mr. Kleinschmidt discovered this remarkable little bird during an 
expedition into the interior of Viti-Levu, but could obtain only a 
single specimen. 

Myiolestes nigrogu laris, Layard, 

Lalage ! nigroguiarn , Layard, P. Z. S. 1875, p. 149. 

Mr. Layard has described this interesting bird wrongly as a Lalage ; 
it is a typical Myiolestes , agreeing in its generic characters with 
our M , heinei (EL & XL, P. Z. S. 1869, p. 546) from Tongatabo. 
Mr. Layard, strangely enough, does not mention this characteristic 
bird in his last paper on Fijian birds (P. Z. S. 1875, p. 423). 

Mr. Kleinsehmidt obtained but one specimen of this species at 
Ovalau. 

Rhipidura albogtjlaris, Layard (wee Less.). 

One specimen, agreeing very well with Mr. Layard’s description 
(P. Z. S. 1875, pp. 29, 434). This is a very excellent and peculiar 
species, not to be confounded with any of its allies. 

Myiagra castaneiventris, Yerr. 

One old male as figured (F. & II. Qrn. Centr.-PoL t. ix. f. 2), and 
corresponding in every respect with specimens from the Navigators* 
Islands. 

7. On the Caecum Colt of the Capybara (.Eydrochmrus capy- 
bar a). By A. H. Garrod, M.A., F.Z.S., Prosector to 
the Society. 

[Received December 9, 1875.} 

In no work on anatomy with which I am acquainted can I find 
any reference to the peculiarities of the caecum coli of the Capybara, 
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whieli are but an extreme exaggeration of those observed in many of 
the allied forms. 

In most of those mammals in which a caecum is present, that 
organ is simply a direct continuation backwards of the colon beyond 
the place of junction of the small and large intestines. In some 
Rodents, however, ■ this is not the case, the sacculated caecum in 
them not being a direct continuation of the larger gut, but a lateral 
diverticulum from a true but simple caecum. 

In his account of the anatomy of Capromys fournieri *, Prof. 
Owen remarks that the arrangement at the ilio-colic junction is such 
that " the two orifices of the blind intestine [that into the ileum and 
that into the colon] are analogous to the cardia and pylorus of the 
stomachand in his * Anatomy of Vertebrates 3 f the same illustrious 


Fig. 1. 



Sacculated and simple caeca of the Capybara. The continuation of the colon 
is seen at a. The small intestine at its termination cannot be seen, being 
hidden in the proximal angular bend of the sacculated caecum. 


author tells its, with reference to the same animal, that " the caecum 
is marked off from the colon by a valvular structure, similar to that 
at the end of the ileum.” This is an approximation to the condition 
which obtains in the animal under consideration. 

In the Capybara the small intestine enters the enormous saccu* 

■ ■ * P. Z. & 1832, p. 70. ■ t VoL hi. p, 425.' . 
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Jated caecum at about an inch from its open extremity, and its rela¬ 
tions to it are not in any way peculiar. The sacculated csecuni is 
nearly two feet long, and is traversed by four longitudinal bands. 
At its open end, which is an inch beyond (that is, farther from the 
caeca! extremity than) the ileo-csecal valve, it is constricted by a 
circular sphincter muscle, which forms the orifice of communication 
with the rest of the cylindrical large intestine. The colic surface of 
this sphincter is situated in the side o/the colon, three inches from 
the blind extremity of a true, simple, thick-walled, slightly pyriform 


Fig. 2. 



Diagram of the convolutions of the colon in the Oapybara. The dotted line 
represents the caecum springing from the side of the dilated end of the 
large intestine, and running forward to the diaphragm. «, ileo-caecal valve j 
b , rectum, 

caecum, which is directly continuous with the colon, and is indistin¬ 
guishable from it in structure. This second cgecum is, as indicated 
above, three inches from the extreme end to the centre of the orifice 
by which it communicates with the sacculated one. Superficially its 
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longitudinal muscular coat is strongly marked, covering it perfectly 
uniformly. 

The ileo-eeecal valve is linear and longitudinal j it projects a short 
distance into the sacculated caecum from above as a tube with 
slightly turned lips a of which the inferior is a little the longer and 
larger. There are some thickened gland-patches in the sacculated 
csecum, and a large one in the colon, at the margin of the sphincter 
which is towards the continuation of the large intestine; three or 
four others are situated irregularly in the walls of the true caecum. 

The disposition of the colon is peculiar and interesting. The 
accompanying sketch (fig,.2, p. 22) will explain it best. It was taken 
from the view obtained of them as the animal lay on its back. As is 
well known, the large intestine commences in the left hypochondriac 
region, the true csecum capping the end of the sacculated one an¬ 
teriorly. The gut then, with a curve to the right, runs back to the 
hypogastric region, where, with a reversed figure-of-eight twist, it 
gets into the normal position of the ascending colon. It so reaches 
the right hy pochondriac region, and then commences to form, in the 
transverse colon, coils very similar to, though on a smaller scale than 
those in Indris among the Lemurs and in the Artiedaetylate Ungulate, 
the much-developed loop being twisted on itself to the left side. 
After reaching the left hypochondrium the descending colon continues 
straight to the sigmoid flexure, which is strongly developed, and 
thence to the rectum. 

The sacculated caecum being bound to the first part of the colon by 
bands of equal length (about 2| inches), follows the course of that 
canal, and is therefore doubled on itself, not, as Prof. Owen remarks, 
occupying the posterior half of the abdomen, but running forwards 
towards the diaphragm, above the colon, till its caput arrives in the 
right hypochondriac and epigastric regions, where the ruminant-like 
coil above referred to is strongly bound to it on its under or ventral 
surface. 

Neither in Cavia, DolieJiotis, Capromys, nor in any of the allied 
forms with which I ara acquainted, does the strong sigmoid curve of 
the large intestine, at the commencement of the sacculated caecum, 
develop into a true secondary c8ecum in the manner that it. does in 
the Capybara. 

Whilst on the subject of the viscera of the Capybara, the following 
measurements of those of an adult male will not be out of place- 
small intestine 21 feet, large intestine 6 feet 7 inches, caecum i foot 
10 inches. * ' . . 

The liver is comparatively simple. The gall-bladder is pyriform, 
situated in a cystic fossa, not reaching the free margin of the gland. 
The right central lobe is slightly more bulky than the left lateral, 
which is more than twice the size of the left central, which, again, is 
somewhat larger than the caudate. The spigelian lobe is minute, 
and bifid as in so many Bodents* 
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8. Contributions to Morphology. Ichthyopsida.— No. 1. 

On Ceratodus forsteri, with Observations on the Classifi¬ 
cation of Fishes. By Prof. T. II. Huxley., Sec. II.S. 

[Received January 4, 1876.] 

Two specimens of Ceratodus forsteri have come into my posses¬ 
sion within the last two years. The first was kindly placed at my 
disposal by the Secretary of this Society some time ago; but I was 
unwilling to dissect it until I had a second. This desideratum was 
supplied by my friend Sir George MacLeav, who, on a recent visit to 
Australia, was kind enough to undertake to obtain a Ceratodus for me, 
and fulfilled his promise by sending me a very fine and well-preserved 
fish, rather larger than the first. The first was 32 inches long, the 
second only 30 inches, though a considerably stouter fish. 

I need hardly say that I have little to add or qualify in the general 
description of the exterior structure given by so accomplished and 
experienced an ichthyologist as Dr. Gunther*. Only in one point 
do I find my interpretation of the facts widely discrepant from his; 
and that is in regard to the position of the external nostrils. 

Dr. Gunther says, “As in Lepidosiren , there are two nasal apertures 
on each side, both being situated within the cavity of the mouth.” 

That anterior nasal apertures should be situated, in any sense, 
“ within the cavity of the mouth ” would be so singular a deviation 
from the otherwise universal rule, that the anterior Bares of verte- 
brated animals are situated outside the mouth, on the surface of the 
head, that conclusive evidence must be producible before the ano¬ 
maly can be admitted to exist; and, so far as my observations go, 
that conclusive evidence is not only wanting, but the contrary is 
demonstrable. 

In Ceratodus , it is easily seen that the anterior nares are not oc¬ 
cluded when the mouth is shut by the apposition of the edges of the 
mandible to the palate. The anterior nares, in fact, lie altogether 
outside and in front of the contour of the mandibles, on the under 
concave surface of the anterior part of the head. The median portion 
of the margin of this region of the head must not be confounded with 
the upper lip, with which it has nothing to do. The maxillary por-’ 
tion of the upper lip is, in fact, represented only by a fold of the 
integument, which begins on the outer side of the anterior nostril, 
and extends back .to the angle of the gape, where it passes into the 
lower lip. The praemaxillary, or internasal, portion of the upper 
lip is represented by a delicate fold of the integument, disposed in 
a transverse arch in front of the vomerine teeth, which it separates 
from the. inner boundary of the anterior nares. The outer and 
posterior portion of the lower lip is produced into a free process, 
which is folded back against the jaw, and extends for about two thirds 
of the distance from the angle of the mouth to the symphysis, 
ending by a rounded free edge. 

* “Description of Ceratadm? Phil. Trans, pt. ii. 1871. 
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Thus the anterior nares can in no sense be said to open into the 
cavity of the mouth, inasmuch as they lie outside the pr gem axillary 
portion of the upper lip, and are not enclosed by the maxillary por¬ 
tion of that lip. They are not even placed between the upper and 
the lower lips, inasmuch as the vaulted flap, on the underside of which 
they lie, is not the upper lip, but the anterior part of the head. 

In Lepidosiren , the anterior nares are closer to the anterior margin 
of the head than in Ceratodus , and the prsemaxillary lip is repre¬ 
sented only by a papillose ridge, in which the integument of the 
underside of the head, between the anterior nares, terminates pos¬ 
teriorly. Otherwise the disposition of the nostrils is quite as in 
Ceratodus ; and when the mouth is shut, the nostrils open on the 
underside of the head, in front of it and of the rudimentary prse- 
maxillary portion of the upper lip. 

The disposition of the nasal apertures in the Dipnoi is essentially 
Selachian In the common Dogfish (Scyllium), for example, the 
anterior contour of the head answers to the anterior contour of the 
head of Ceratodus . The mandibular and maxillary lips are similarly 
disposed; and the external nares are placed on the sides of the head 
in a similar position. But the prsemaxillary part of the upper lip 
is much larger and more prominent; and its outer edges (septal alee), 
instead of being continued into the maxillary lip, to form the floor of 
the nasal passage, are separated from it by a fissure, which commu¬ 
nicates with the nasal cavity. This fissure is overlapped by the 
septal aim; and thus an incomplete nasal passage, which opens pos¬ 
teriorly into the cavity of the mouth, is constituted. 

Still more instructive is the comparison of the nasal passages of 
Ceratodus with those of Cestracion and Chimcera , In Cestracion , 
the external nostrils lie just outside the mouth, the lower lip coming 
into contact with, the maxillary and prsemaxillary portions of the 
upper when the mouth is shut. The anterior end of the maxillary 
lip is folded in, and passes into the external part of the ala nasi , which 
has a thickened edge, and ends in a continuation of the free fold of 
the lip. The inner ala nasi is the outer part of the internasal or pre¬ 
maxillary part of the upper lip. It also ends in a free edge, which is 
rolled inwards. The septal ala and the maxillary ala do not unite ; 
but a groove is left between their convex edges, which answers to 
part of the groove which leads from the nose into the mouth in Dog¬ 
fish and other Plagiostomes. But the greater part of this groove is 
represented by a canal formed by the convoluted septal ala, which is 
open on its dorsal aspect, and communicates, in front, with the cavity 
of the olfactory sac. Behind, the free edge of the septal ala has a 
curious fringe; and when the mouth is shut, this fringe overlaps the 
edge of the mandible. The free edge of the septal ala bounds a 
large opening, the posterior nostril, which is situated, as in Cera¬ 
todus , at the point of junction between the vomerine and the palatine 
teeth. Consequently, when the mouth is shut, there is a free passage 
for water through this incompletely closed nasal canal. 

* See the excellent observations of Gegenbaur, * Iiopfskelet der Selaehier,’ 
p. 224 etseq. ■ ■ 
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An arrangement of a very similar character exists in Chimcera. 
Here the nasal septum is very narrow, but widens out below, where, 
as the preemaxillary lip, it overlaps the vomerine teeth. The, free 
edge of the septal ala is curved in, as in Cestradon. Meeting it is 
an inward process of the maxillary lip, which abuts against the septal 
ala in the same way as the maxillary ala does in Cestradon . Out¬ 
side this, again, is another flap-like process of the maxillary lip, 
which overhangs the foregoing when the maxillary lip is in place. 
Between the prsemaxillary lip and the maxillary lip is the nasal pas¬ 
sage, open ventrally as in Cestradon ; and an interval between the 
vomerine and palatine teeth above and the mandibular tooth below 4 
(the posterior nostril) places this passage in free communication with 
the oral cavity. 

It is. obvious that if the septal and the maxillary alee in ScyIlium, 


Fig. 1. 



Ceratodus forsteri. Dorsal view of the brain in situ. 

Pr E, lotus communis of the prosencephalon ; Th.E, Thalamencophalon; 2')/, 
pineal gland; Mtfy mesencephalon (the median groove is somewhat too 
strongly marked); Cb, cerebellum; Zb/tela vasculosa over the fourth ven¬ 
tricle ; «?.&£?, p.s.c t external and posterior semicircular canals; I, V, VII, 
IX, X, cerebral nerves; J3.0, exoccipital ossification. The general contour 
of the chondrocranium is given; on the right side the cartilage has been 
sufficiently removed to show the anastomosis of the seventh and ninth 
nerves, the auditory organ, and other deep-seated parts. With respect to 
this and the other figures, I may remark that my object has been to make 
accurate diagrams drawn to scale, and not pictures. 

Cestradon , and Chimcera united along the middle line, such a nasal 
passage as exists in Ceratodus would he the result. Compared with 
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Ceratodm, the Elasmobranchs mentioned are hare-lipped; and as 
regards the position of the external nostrils, Cestracion and Scyllium 
are intermediate between Chimcera and Ceratodm . 

It may be asked, what is the use of a nasal passage and of internal 
■nares in a purely branchiate animal F Without actual experiment it 
is hard to give a definite answer to this question; but I will venture 
upon two suggestions. In tbe first place, these communications be¬ 
tween the cavity of the mouth and the exterior must permit slow 
respiration to take place when the jaws are shut; and it is easy to 
imagine that this, under many circumstances, may be an advantage. 

In the second place, the large olfactory sacs of these animals sug¬ 
gest that the sense of smell is of value to them ; and the communi¬ 
cation of the nasal passages with the mouth must enable them to do 
what they could not do otherwise—namely, accelerate the rapidity of 
the contact of odoriferous particles with the Schneiderian membrane 
at will. The fish with posterior nasal apertures, in fact, can C( sniff” 
effectually, while that operation could only be very imperfectly per¬ 
formed by compression and dilatation of the walls of the olfactory 



Ceratodm forsteri. Left lateral view of the brain m situ. 


The details of the structure of the dorsal region of the spinal column are omitted. 
Oh, notochord; E.O, exoccipital ossification; P.Sph, parasphenoidj V.f, 
vomerine teeth; an, pn, positions of the anterior and posterior nares; Op , 
operculum; J. Op, interoperculum ; Spl, splenial, and D, dentary bones of 
the mandible; McJc, Meckel’s cartilage; ME 1 , M.B' 2 , anterior and posterior 
mesobranchials ; Br . 5, fifth branchial arch; 6, nodule of cartilage, which 
possibly represents a rudimentary sixth arch; Py, pituitary body. The 
other letters have the same signification as in the preceding figure. The 
suprascapular bone is shown in place; and its contour is given as if the 
anterior part of the vertebral column were transparent. 

sacs in the absence of any second opening. Probably the second 
opening so generally present in the olfactory sacs of the Teleostei, 
and the naso-palatine canal of the Marsipobranchs, have a similar 
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physiological significance. In Ceratodus there is the farther phy¬ 
siological relation to aerial respiration ; and in all the higher Verte- 
brata the nasal passages are concerned in sniffing and breathing. 

With respect to the internal structure of Ceratodus , I shall con¬ 
fine my remarks, in the present communication, to the brain, the 
skull, and the pectoral limbs. Ceratodus is, in fact, the most sur¬ 
prisingly suggestive animal I have ever had occasion to study; and 
the attempt to comprehend the morphological significance of the 
organs I have mentioned has led me so far, that I must defer the 
fconsideration of other parts of its organization to another occasion. 

I. The Brain . 

I had no great hope of finding the brain in a state fit for ex¬ 
amination in my specimen of Ceratodus ; and in fact the cerebral 
substance and that of the nerves are in a very friable condition. But, 
by great good fortune, the pia mater is so very dense and tough, 
that it has held the cerebral substance in place; and thus not only 
the external form, but somewhat of the internal structure of the brain 
could be satisfactorily determined. 

Fig. 3. 



Ceratodus forsteri TTnderview of the brain (nat. size), 

I, olfactory, II, optic, VI, third nerve (?); V, VII, IX, X, roots of the tri¬ 
geminal, portid dura, auditory, glossopharyngeal, and pneumogasfcrie nerves; 
v,c, one of the lateral ventricles of the lobus communis , laid open from Mow. 

The brain is represented from above in fig. 1, from the left side 
in fig. 2, and from below in fig. 3. 
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The brain of Ceratodus nearly fills the cranial cavity, the inter¬ 
space left between it and the walls of the latter being', to a great ex¬ 
tent, occupied by a peculiar reticulated tissue. The medulla ob¬ 
longata is long and slender, but widens, anteriorly, in the region of 
the fourth ventricle. This cavity is arched over by a tela vasculosa 
(Tv, figs. 1 and 2), separated into two lateral convexities by a slight 
median depression. In front, each convexity is continued into a blind 
rounded cornu, which lies over the origin of the fifth and seventh 
auditory nerves. The two cornua diverge, and the cerebellum is 
continued backwards as a triangular lamella between them. The 
cerebellum is relatively very small, being represented merely by the 
thin arched roof of the anterior part of the fourth ventricle. In 
front of it is a rounded elevation, obscurely divided by a longitudinal 
depression into two. These are the only indications of the optic 
lobes of the mid brain, or mesencephalon. In front of this Is the 
fore brain. The hinder division (or thalamencephalon) is narrower 
than the mesencephalon, and passes below into the infundibulum, 
which terminates in the large, oval, flattened, pituitary body (hypo¬ 
physis). This is lodged in an excavation of the cartilaginous floor 
of the skull representing the sella turcica . 

Dorsally, the thalamencephalon is continued upwards and forwards 
into the subcylindrical peduncle of the pineal gland (epiphysis or 
conarium ). This is a large heart-shaped body, the base of which 
is turned downwards and backwards. The apex is connected by 
fibrous and vascular tissue with a depression iu the cartilaginous roof 
of the skull. 

Next follows the largest division of the brain, answering to the 
cerebral hemispheres and the olfactory lobes. The former are repre¬ 
sented by a single oval lobus communis , the middle area of the roof 
of which is occupied by a broad thick tela vasculosa . From the 
anterior dorsal aspect of the prosencephalon proceeds, on each side, 
the large olfactory lobe, which, flattening in front, and becoming 
obliquely truncated, terminates against the posterior walls of the 
olfactory sacs. A backward prolongation of the mesethmoid carti¬ 
lage separates the two lobes. In the lateral view of the brain (fig. 2) 
the manner in which the olfactory lobes take their origin from the 
dorsal aspect of the prosencephalon is well seen. The short and 
thick Infundibulum, terminating in the flattened oval pituitary body, 
and the origins of the second, third, fifth, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
nerves are shown.. 

The ventral view (fig. 3) displays the origins of the small optic 
nerves (II) which arise dose together from the floor of the thala¬ 
mencephalon, Whether any chiasma exists could not be ascertained. 

In the middle line of its ventral aspect the prosencephalon presents 
a deep longitudinal fissure, lodging anterior cerebral arteries. The 
walls of the fissure have been separated by turning the left division 
of the prosencephalon to one side; and the floor of the ventricle (v.c), 
which is contained in the prosencephalon, has been-removed. 

When the dorsal wall of the brain was cautiously laid open by 
a median section, it was found to contain one large ventricular cavity 
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the separation of which into fourth and third ventricles was indicated 
only bv slight constrictions of the roof and side walls. The large 
ventricle of the prosencephalon is partially separated into two cham¬ 
bers by a median septum, formed by the. infolding of its ventral wall; 
and the spacious ventricle of each olfactory lobe opens into the dorso¬ 
lateral part of each of these chambers. 

The place and mode of origin of the olfactory and of the optic 
nerves have, already been mentioned. 

The third nerve is indicated in the figure; but I am somewhat 
doubtful as to the nature of the cord thus marked. 

No fourth or sixth nerve was observed. 

The fifth arises by a single large cylindrical root just below the 
anterior end of the cornu of the tela vasculosa of the fourth ventricle. 
The seventh and eighth leave the medulla by a common root just 
behind this ; and the roots of the ninth and tenth nerves, divided into 
three bundles, arise from a tract at the sides of the medulla which 
extends from the last to the hinder limit of the tela vasculosa , and 
incline obliquely backwards to their exit. 

The brain of Ceratodus is very singular and interesting, inasmuch 
as it presents resemblances to that of the Marsipobranchii on one 
side, to that of the Ganoids and Amphibia on another, and to that 
of the Chimeeroids and Plagiostomi on a third. 

As in the brain of the Marsipobranchii, the pineal gland is rela¬ 
tively very large, with its pointed dorsal end inclined upwards and 
forwards, and the roof of the fourth ventricle is almost entirely 
formed by the tela vasculosa ; but, as in the Ganoidei and Am¬ 
phibia, the cerebellum is larger than in the Lampreys. In Cera- 
toilus It is similar to, though proportionally less than, that of Lepi- 
dosteus , and still more like that of Polyp terus . In the proportions 
of the thalamencephalon the brain of Ceratodus resembles that of 
the Sturgeon and that of the Ray; while in the representation of 
the cerebral hemispheres, or prosencephalon, by a large imperfectly 
divided lobus communis, from the dorso-lateral regions of which the 
olfactory lobes take their rise, the brain of Ceratodus presents a feature 
hitherto known, so far as I am aware, only in the Plagiostomi*. 
Thus, in its cerebral characters, Ceratodus occupies a central place in 
the class Pisces. 

The development of the cerebral hemispheres in Plagiostome fishes 
differs from the process by which they arise in the higher Vcrtebrata, 
In a very early stage, when the first and second visceral clefts of the 
embryo of ScyIlium are provided with only a few short branchial 

* So far as I can judge from the examination of a small but well-preserved 
specimen of Ltpidmiren anmetens, lor which I am indebted to Mr. Sclater, the 
brain of this fish is similar, in all essential respects, to that of Ceratodus, The 
figure of the brain of Lepidosiren given by Prof. Owen in his * Anatomy of Ver¬ 
tebrates * ; is susceptible of interpretation, in this sense. Hyrtl’s description: an d 
figure, of the brain otLepidosirmpanidom (Abhandlungen dor koniglichen 
bohmischen Gesellschaft, Bd, in. 1845), on the other hand, leave me in doubt 
whether, apart’from its curious asymmetry, the brain of this fish does or does 
not present important difference!? from that, of Ceratodus and that of Lepido- 
siren anncctem. 
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filaments, the anterior cerebral vesicle is already distinctly divided 
into the thaiam encephalon (from which the large infundibulum pro¬ 
ceeds below, and the small tubular peduncle of the pineal gland above, 
while the optic nerves leave its sides) and a large single oval Cfi vesicle 
of the hemispheres. 55 On the ventral face of the integument covering 
these are two oval depressions, the rudimentary olfactory sacs. 

As development proceeds, the vesicle of the hemispheres becomes 
divided by the ingrowth of a median longitudinal septum, and the 
olfactory lobes grow out from the posterior lateral regions of each 
ec ventricle 55 thus formed, and eventually rise onto the dorsal faces 
of the hemispheres, instead of, as in most Vertebrata, remaining on 
their ventral sides. I may remark that I cannot accept the views of 
Miklueho-Maclay, whose proposal to alter the nomenclature of the 
parts of the Elasmobrancn’s brain appears to me to be based upon 
a misinterpretation of the facts of development. 

II. The Skull. 

Dr. Gunther 115 distinguishes in the skull an c< inner cartilaginous 
capsule and an outer incomplete osseous case, to which again some 
outer cartilaginous elements are appended. In the former the con- 

Fig. 4. 



Ceratoclm fenter 1. Lateral view of the chondrocranium, with most of the 
bones and fibrous tissues removed. 

ol, position of the olfactory sac ; an,jm, position of the anterior and posterior 
wares; a, process of the cranial cartilage, d, between the two; 1, 2, tipper 
labial cartilages; op, optic foramen; A.O , antorbital process; P.O, post¬ 
orbital process; P. Q, palato-quadrate process; Sg, Qu, remains of the bony 
plate which lies on the outer side of this process; O.O, occipital prolon¬ 
gation of the chondrocranium roofing over the branchial cavity; D, den¬ 
tary; An,, angular; Hy, hyoid;, Lop, interoperculum; Op, operculum; JR, 
Id, cartilages representing hyoidean rays ; HM, hyo-mandibular, 

fluence of cartilage is so complete, that no distinct divisions are trace¬ 
able by sutures; its parts can be designated only by reference to the 
locally corresponding bones of the teleosteous skull. 55 

* L, c. p. 521. 
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This would seem to imply that the chondroeranium of vertebrated 
animals is formed by the coalescence of parts analogous to those which 
compose the bony skull of osseous fishes. As a matter of fact* how¬ 
ever, the chondroeranium is never formed of such elements, but is 
built up, at a very early stage of embryonic development, by the 
union of primitively distinct parachordal, otic, and pleural elements *, 
which in no way correspond with the bones of the teleostean skull. 
And when Dr. Gunther subsequently (l. c. p, 522) speaks of “ three 
groups of superficial labial cartilages,” “the upper labial,” the “ su¬ 
praorbital,” and the “ lower labial/ 5 the discrimination of such car¬ 
tilages must, 1 think, be regarded merely as regional anatomy; and 
it must not be supposed that they have any thing to do with the 
cartilages to which the same names are applied in other fishes, several 
of which exist in Ceratodus , and will presently be described. 

When the osseous and merely fibrous structures are carefully re¬ 
moved, I find that the chondroeranium (figs. 4, 2, and 7) consists of a 
continuous cartilaginous mass, the interorbital region of which is much 
narrower than any other part, produced inferiorly and laterally into 
two stout suspensorial or palate-quadrate processes, with the pulley- 
shaped ventral ends of which the strong Meckelian cartilages are articu¬ 
lated. Anteriorly the orbits are hounded by the antorhital processes 
(A.O) } which curve downwards in front of the eye. From these ant¬ 
orhital processes the cartilage is continued forwards to form the evenly 
curved roof of the ethmoidal region and its contained nasal chambers, 
and, bending down on all sides, ends in a free edge, which is slightly 
concave opposite each anterior nasal opening (an, fig. 4), and much 
more deeply excavated opposite the posterior hares (pn, fig. 4). The 
small process ( a ) which lies between the two excavations in question 
is connected by a strong fibrous band with the antorbital process 
(AM), and this, by the ossified bar described by Dr, Gunther, with 
the postorbital process (PM) ; but these structures have nothing to 
do with the chondroeranium. Behind the orbits, the skull suddenly 
widens out into two broad periotic masses, wjiich lodge the auditory 
labyrinth. Anteriorly and ventrally these processes are continued 
into the suspensorial pillars ( Qn) ; while behind they pass into thin 
but wide cartilaginous plates (O, C, fig. 4), which roof over the 
chambers in which the branchiae are lodged, 

I thought at first that Ceratodus had no labial cartilages; but 
at length I discovered two small upper labial cartilages in' their right 
places, namely in the region of the nostrils. 

One of them (1, figs. 4 and 5) lies in the roof of the mouth, just 
in front, and on the inner side of, the posterior nasal aperture, it is 
fixed to the mesethmoidal cartilage (MM) by fibrous bands, and is 
broader behind than in front. The inner edge of this cartilage is 
concave, the outer convex, and it has a nearly horizontal direction* 

The second cartilage (2, figs. 4, 5, 7) is stouter, and lies behind, 
and on the outer side of, the posterior nasal aperture. Its dorsal 
end is attached to the base of the skull and anterior part of the 

* A On the Structure of the Skull &c. of Mmobranclm lateralis P, Z, S. 
1874. 
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palato-quadrate cartilage just above the middle of the palatine tooth. 
It thence descends with an outward convexity and inward concavity, 
and terminates in the upper lip near the angle of the mouth. 

Dr. Gunther states (7. c. p. 524) that “ the body of the mandible 
is persistent cartilage; but its entire outer and inner surfaces are 

covered by bone, forming an articular and a dentary piece.. 

The articular and dentary bones meet near the top of a low but strong 
coronoid process, and again at the symphysis, which is formed by 
fibrous tissue, and may easily be separated by the knife . ... In 
front of the jaw the cartilage is expanded into a slightly concave 
lamella (lower labial cartilage).” 


Fig. 5. 



Ceratodm forsteri. Underview of the skull, showing the vomerine teeth ( VJ), 
the palatine teeth, the mesethmoid cartilage (M.E), and the upper labial 
cartilages (1, 2) in place. The dotted lines An, p.n indicate the form and 
position of the anterior and the posterior nares. 

I find a persistent Meckelian cartilage, such as that here described; 
but as, after careful removal of the ensheathing bones, I have been 
unable to discover any separation between this lamellar expansion 
and the rest of the cartilage, I am in doubt whether the lamella 
represents the lower labial cartilage or not. The analogy of the 
Frog, however, leads one to suspect that distinct lower labial carti¬ 
lages may exist in the young Oeratodm . 

Dr. GUnther does not mention a third ensheathing bone (figs. 2 and 
4, D) which is united by suture with the other two, and lies on each 
side of the symphysis on the ventral face of the mandible. It is a flat 
plate, of a triangular form, with a thick rugose inner edge for the 
attachment of the symphysial ligament. Its posterior edge is thin and 
concave; its external edge is also thin and overlaps the bone termed 
“ articular ” by Dr. Gunther, uniting with it by a squamous , suture. 
The outer half of its dorsal aspect is smooth, and helps to support the 
ventral face of Meckel’s cartilage ; the inner or symphysial half pre¬ 
sents a broad rough triangular surface, which extends on the inner 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1876, No. Ill, 3 
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side of the symphysial end of Meckel’s cartilage, and unites with a 
corresponding surface furnished by the expanded symphysial end o-i 
the bone, termed “dentary” by Dr. Gunther. I cannot doubt that 
this bone is the representative of the true “ dentary 39 element ; nor is 
there any question in my mind that Dr, Gunther’s “dentary” is the 
true “splenial” element,, while his articular answers to the “angu¬ 
lar” piece of the vertebrate mandible. In the attachment of the 
tooth to the splenial, and not to the dentary, element, Ceratodus 
presents an interesting and important feature of resemblance to Siren 
and to larval Salamanders on the one hand* and, on the other, to 
Polypi erus . 

The splenial element in this Ganoid resembles that of Ceratodus 9 
not only in bearing teeth, but. in form, position, and relative size. 
In a young specimen of Polypterus I find that the splenial does not 
extend continuously to the symphysis, but that* between its anterior 
termination and the latter, there are two short and broad bony plates; 
developed in the fibrous tissue which overlies Meckel’s cartilage; 
these bear teeth, and correspond with the expanded symphysial end 
of the splenial in Ceratodus . Polypterus has a true articulate , from 
which Meckel’s cartilage is continued. The angulare is much 
shorter, and the dentate much longer than in Ceratodus. 

The hyoidean and opercular apparatus present characters of sin¬ 
gular interest. Dr. Gunther says that “ on the hinder side of the 
tympanic pedicle*, near its base, there is a small round tubercle, for 
the suspension and articulation of the hyoid arch (pL xxxiv. 
fig. 3, v)P 

I presume that this “small round tubercle” of the suspensoriai 
expansion of the cranium is the small cartilage marked II.31 in figs. 
4 and 6, But this is neither a process of the suspensorium, nor does 
it articulate with, nor take the principal share in, suspending iJy, 
which is Dr. Gunther’s “hyoid arch.” 

In fact it is, as fig. 6 shows, a distinct, though small, four-sided, 
flattened cartilage, the anterior and ventral angle of which is produced 
into a short conical process (Sy). Its anterior edge is firmly united 
with the skull, just where the cranium proper passes into the sus- 
pensorium, At this point there is a triangular vacuity filled with 
fibrous tissue, through which the posterior division of the seventh 
nerve passes (figs. 1 and (], VII). The outer face of the cartilage is 
loosely connected with the operculum (Op); and the conical process 
(Sy) is imbedded in the dorsal and posterior part of the powerful 
ligament (h.s) (corresponding with the hyosuspensorial ligament in 
Menobranchmf) by which Ily is mainly kept in place. 

It is obvious that this little cartilage is the hornologue of the hyo- 
mandibular element of the hyoidean arch of other fishes, the small 
conical process being the rudimentary symplectic, and, therefore, that 

*'It is surely to be regretted that any writer of authority should retain the 
misleading name of “tympanic pedicle” for a part the total distinctness of 
•whichfrom the “tympanic bone” of the higher Vertebrata has now been so 
copiously demonstrated. 

t P. Z. S. 1874, pi. xxix. figs. 1 and 2; 
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It is itself the dorsal element of the hyoidean arch, attached in its 
normal position, as its relations to the seventh nerve show. The 
hyoidean cornua are very strong, and consist of a cartilaginous axis 
almost completely ensheathed by hone. The dorsal end of each is 


Fig. 6. 



Ceratodus for&teri. Inner view of the right hyoidean arch (LIy), with the oper¬ 
cular apparatus and part of the suspensorium and of the mandible. 

H.M, hyomandibular cartilage; Sy, its symplectic process; Op, operculum *, 
Lop , interoperculum ; li, Li', cartilaginous rays attached to the inner face 
of the operculum and interoperculum; YIX, exit of the posterior division of 
the seventh nerve ; ks, hyosuspensorial ligament (immediately beneath it is 
the mandibulo-hyoid ligament). 

attached by the strong hyo-suspensorial ligament aforesaid to the 
suspensorium; but another very strong round ligament (answering 
to the mandibulo-hyoid ligament of Menobrtmchus *) connects the 
dorsal end of the hyoidean cornu with the angle of the mandible 
(figs. 4 and 6). 

Thus the hyoidean arch of Ceratodus strikingly resembles that of 
a Plagiostome on the one-hand, and that of an Amphibian on the 
other. And the small hyomandibular presents a form and connexions 
which are strikingly similar to those of the suprastapedial cartilage 
in the Sauropsidaf, which, on a former occasion, I showed to be the 
summit of the hyoidean arch and the homologue of the mammalian 
incus. 

In describing the operculum Dr. Gunther says (L e. p. 525)* 
“ A small movable piece of cartilage is found inside of the articulary 
groove of the op cycle (pi. xxxiv, figs. 2 and 3, h) : it is a rudiment 
of the prjeopereulum/’ 

Neither the figures referred to nor the account given enable me to 
be certain that they apply to the cartilaginous structures I am about 

* P.Z.S. 1874, ibid. 

t “On the representatives of the Malleus and Incus of the Mammalia in other 
YertebraW*1869. 


3* 
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to describes and which, are to be found not only on the inner face of 
the operculum, but on that of the interoperculum*. 

On the inner side of the former and projecting beyond its free 
edge is a curved band of cartilage divided into several portions f. 
One of these, that nearest the hyena an dxbular, is conical and bent at 
an angle to that which follows it. The terminal plate is broad and 
crescentic, and, on one side, was subdivided towards its free edge. 
On the inner face of the posterior end of the interoperculum (Lop.) 
there is an oval cartilage surrounded by eight or nine smaller 
nodules. 

These cartilages represent the cartilaginous branchiostegal rays of 
Plagiostomes, which are often subdivided into two groups—-a dorsal 
group attached to the hyomandibular, and a ventral group to the 
cornual division of the hyoid arch. 

The pireoperculum of Fishes and the squamosal of the higher Yer- 
tebrata are represented by the bone Sq, termed “tympanic lamina” 
by Dr. Gunther. I have marked the lower piece, which was distinct 
on the specimen represented in fig. 4, Qu ; but in another specimen 
I can* find no subdivision, and 1 am disposed to think that the divi¬ 
sion arose from an accidental dismemberment of a squamosal (or 
prseoperculum) corresponding with that of Menobranckus (P. Z. S. 
3 874, pi. xxix. fig. 1, $q), and that there is no true quadrate in 
Ceratodus . I can discover no ossification of the substance of the 
articular extremity of the suspensorium, such as occurs in the Am¬ 
phibia. The ptery go palatines and the vomers, which last are repre¬ 
sented only by the bases of the two vomerine teeth, are similar in their 
form and relations to the corresponding bones of Urodele Amphibia. 

With respect to the branchial apparatus. Dr. Gunther (L c. p. 526) 
says that it “does not differ from that of Teleostean fish, but is 
entirely cartilaginous. There are five branchial arches, the last 
rudimentary and attached to the base of the fourth. There is no 
peculiar modification of any part of this apparatus ; and the middle 
pieces have the usual groove for the reception of the vessels and 
nerves/* 

I find that each of the anterior four branchial arches consists of a 
long ventral and a short dorsal piece of cartilage: the former pieces 
are united by ligament at their ventral ends, the third and fourth 
curving forwards in this part; they are connected by joints sur¬ 
rounded by ligaments with the dorsal pieces (fig. 2). In the median 

* Dr. Gunther terms the bone here named interoperculiou, “ suboperculum/’ 
He says (L c. p. 525) that to the lower edge of the operculum is attached by 
fibrous tissue the long styliform subopercuhm , terminating at a considerable 
distance from the mandibulary joint.” It is quite true that the bone in ques¬ 
tion is thus attached to the operculum; but a much more important connexion 
takes place between its ventral end and the angle of the jaw, by means of strong 
ligamentous fibres which run into the hyomandibular ligament. It thus more 
closely resembles the interoperculum of Teleosteans than it does the sub¬ 
operculum. 

t In a specimen of the skull of Ceratodus , for which I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. FI M. Balfour, the curved band of cartilage of the operculum is not 
subdivided, and the interopereular cartilages axe divided less regularly and 
differently on the two sides. 
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ventral line* between the ends of the ventral pieces* lie two cartilages— 
an anterior elongated and spindle-shaped (M.B 1 ), which is connected 
by a strong ligament with the median piece of the hyoid arch* and a 
posterior rounded nodule ( M.B 2 ) at some distance from the foregoing. 
The fifth arch consists of a single piece of cartilage curved forwards 
and united with the principal branchial of the fourth arch* both 
above and below; in front of it* close to the ventral end of the fifth 
arch* was a small nodule of cartilage, which is probably a rudimen¬ 
tary sixth arch (6). 

Fig. 7. 



Ceratodus forsterL Dorsal aspect of the skull. 


a. the anterior end of the chondroeramuni; b } the antorbital process of the 
ehondrocranmiTi; e s its suprabrauehial expansion; d, lateral elevations of 
the occiput; and e, median ridge, with the surface for the attachment of the 
anterior fin-ray; f, articular surface for the second fin-ray; A, anterior 
median hone; B, posterior median hone; C, inner lateral bone; G\ distinct 
ossification on the posterior extremity of this bone; B, outer lateral bone 
(squamosal); E, a separate ossification on the left side; Op, operculum ; 
Or , orbit; $b.o s suborbital bones; % the posterior upper labial cartilage. 

As Dr. Gunther has pointed out* the osseous shield which covers 
the dorsal aspect of the skull consists of two median bones (fig, 7, 
A, B), one anterior and one posterior, which he terms “ethmoid” 
and “seleroparietal,” and of two pairs of lateral bones* the fe fronfcals ” 
internally (fig. 7, C) and the <f tympanic laminae 55 externally (fig. 7, 
D). In my specimens the anterior half of the anterior median bone 
(A) has a different shape from that given in Dr, Gunther’s plate 
xxxiv. fig. 1* and its margins are very well defined. Moreover* in 
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one specimen, the hinder end of each inner lateral bone is completed 
by a distinct ossification (O'). There is also a separate ossification 
(B) on the left side, on what corresponds with the front part of 
the outer lateral bone on the right side. Doubtless these bones are 
subject to much individual variation. 

The fibrous band which extends, below the eye, between the ant- 
orbital process and the ventral end of the ‘ suspensorium contains 
three suborbital bones. The anterior of these, trihedral, is connected by 
its broad base with the antorbital process; the middle bone is slender 
and elongated ; the posterior is broad, flattened from side to side, and 
its hinder edge is fixed by ligamentous fibres to the outer face of the 
suspensorium and of the squamosal. 

The basal bone of Dr. Gunther is the parasphenoid. It extends 
backwards, beyond the limits of the proper cranium, into the region 
of the vertebral column, to a point just beyond the attachment of the 
third pair of ribs. But there is at least one vertebra in front of that 
which bears the first pair of ribs. In Ceratodus , as in the Sturgeon 
and other Ganoids, several anterior vertebree have coalesced with one 
another and with the skull; or, probably,it would be more accurate 
to say that the investing mass of the notochord has not become 
differentiated into vertebrse for this extent. Nevertheless the pos¬ 
terior boundary of the skull can be strictly defined by the interspace 
between the exit of the pneumogastric and that of the next following* 
or first spinal, nerve. 

It is to the outer surface of this interspace that the anterior edge 
of the “ suprascapular * 9 element of the pectoral arch is fixed by 
strong ligamentous fibres (fig. 2). Just in front of the boundary 
between the skull and the vertebral column, and therefore in the side 
walls of the former, there lies, deep in the substance of the cartilage, 
a hollow cone of bone ( E.O ) It is wider above and externally than 
below and internally, where its end lies above the notochord. This 
appears to be an exoccipital ossification, such as is to be found in 
greater state of development in Lepidosiren , Bolypterus , and Meno- 
branchus* 

The skull of Ceratodus is, as might be expected (and as Dr. 
Gunther has pointed out), extremely similar to that of Lepidosiren , 
In fact, beyond differences in the proportions of its various parts, 
the more extensive fenestration of the roof of the olfactory capsules 
in Lepidosiren } and the absence, so far as my investigations have yet 
gone, of the hyomandibular cartilage in the latter genus, the carti¬ 
laginous elements of the skull are the same in the two cases. 

As to the superadded bones, the parasphenoid, the rudimentary 
vomers, and the pterygopalatine plates correspond in the two genera* 
The exoccipitals are much larger in Lepidosiren . The descending 
process or prseopercular part of the squamosal is best developed in 
Lepidosiren, whilst its dorsal part (proper squamosal) is larger in 
Ceratodus . 

In both, there are two opercular bones, an operculum and an inter¬ 
operculum ; and in Lepidosiren, as in Ceratodus, there are cartilagi¬ 
nous plates attached to the inner faces of these bones. 
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The branchial apparatus of Lepidosiren differs from that of Cera- 
iodus mainly in the greater number of complete branchial arches. 

It can hardly be doubted that the bone D of Ceratodus is repre¬ 
sented, though incompletely, by the supraorbital of Lepidosiren , while 
the bony nasal shield of the latter corresponds very closely -with the 
anterior median bone (A) of Ceratodus . The posterior boundary of 
the bone, however, lies further back in Ceratodus than it does in 
Lepidosireu. The argument of Dr. Giinther that the posterior 
median bone ( B ) in Ceratodus is not the homologue of the parieto¬ 
frontal of Lepidosireu , because it lies above the muscles, while the 
latter is situated beneath them, is weighty against the identification 
of the bones in question; and, in other respects, the parieto-fronfcal 
of Lepidosireu is very unlike the “ scleroparietal ” of Ceratodus. 

When the comparison of the cranial and facial bones of Ceratodus 
with those of the Yertebrata is extended beyond the limits of the 
Dipnoi, the determination of their homologues is beset with many 
difficulties. Polypterus has an anterior and a posterior median 
shield in the roof of the skull, which at first seem to correspond with 
those of Ceratodus ; these shields are each formed by the union of 
two bones, which are evidently comparable to the frontals and parietals 
of the higher Yertebrata, while the frontals unite with a pair of broad 
nasals which cover the olfactory sacs. The apices of the posterior 
triangular edges of these hones reach back to near the level of the 
middle of the orbits; and the frontal bones are continued forwards 
on each side of them. Between the two nasal bones there is a median 
ossification which lies upon the mesethmoidal cartilage and spreads 
out in front, ending by a broad edge which articulates with the prse- 
maxillse. 

The median bone, the piscine <c ethmoid,” occupies the same 
position as the anterior median bone of Ceratodus would do if the 
ethmoidal region were reduced to the proportions it has in Poly¬ 
pi erus. Therefore, from this point of view, the determination of the 
bone as “ethmoid ” by Dr. Gunther seems fully justifiable ; and the 
inner lateral and the median posterior bones would seem to represent 
the frontal and parietal bones of Polypterus. 

On the other hand, the many points of resemblance between Cera¬ 
todus and the Amphibia suggest the comparison of the anterior and 
posterior median bone to the frontals of Menobranchus, and of the 
inner lateral bones to the parietals of this Amphibian. The forward 
extensions of the latter, at the sides of the frontals, are especially 
noticeable in comparison with the anterior extremities of the inner 
lateral bones of Ceratodus. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that Polypterus is the better guide in the interpretation of the cranial 
bones of Ceratodus , though the difference between the bones of 
Ceratodus and those of the Crossopterygian ganoids, all of which are 
readily reducible to the Polypterine type, is very considerable. 

In other respects the skull of Ceratodus finds its closest parallel 
among the Amphibia, especially such Urodela as Menobranchus % 
and the Anura in their tadpole state. 

* See P. Z. S. March 17, 1874. 
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I have already indicated the chief points of resemblance to the 
amphibian skull, and need not recapitulate them here. The most 
important feature is the manner in which the mandibular arch is 
connected with the skull. 

The part of the palate-quadrate cartilage which is united with the 
skull, between the exits of the fifth and second nerves, answers to 
the Ci pedicle of the suspensorium 55 of the amphibian, while its 
backward and upward continuation onto the periotic cartilage corre¬ 
sponds with the otic process. As in the Amphibia and in the higher 
Vertebrata, the mandibular arch is thus attached directly to the skull 
by that part of its own substance which constitutes the suspensorium. 
It may thus be said to be autostylic . 

Among fishes, the only groups which possess an autostylic skull, 
or in which the dorsal end of the mandibular arch is continuous with 
the cartilage of the brain-case, are the Cliimseroids and the Marsipo- 
branchii. 

In Chimcera , the general form and connexions of the palate-quadrate 
cartilage are the same as in Ceratodns ; but it differs from that of 
Ceratodus as that of the tadpole differs from that of a young Frog, 
or as that of Menobranchus differs from that of Menopoma ; that is 
to say, the articular condyle is situated far more forward, and the 
gape is,, in consequence, relatively shorter in the former than in the 
latter. There are the same large olfactory capsules in both cases. 
In Ckimcera , however, these project beyond the termination of the 
ethmoidal cartilage, while in Ceratodus the latter projects beyond 
the olfactory capsules, which are more lateral in position, more elon¬ 
gated, and, in accordance with the general form of the head, much 
more depressed. 

Just as in Ceratodus , the palato-quadrate cartilage of Chimaera 
bears two teeth marked with radiating ridges, while two others, the 
vomerine teeth, are supported by the ethmoidal cartilage in front of 
these; and in both cases there is a tooth with radiating ridges on 
its surface in each ramus of the mandible. 

In the disappearance of the notochord and the articulation of the 
skull with the anterior coalesced vertebrae, the skull of Ckimmra pre¬ 
sents a higher degree of differentiation than that of Ceratodus ; while 
it is needless to speak of such aberrant peculiarities as its supracerebral 
interorbital septum, or the vast crest into which the skull is raised 
above the anterior part of the brain-cavity. In other respects, how¬ 
ever, as in the inclination of the axis of the suspensorium already 
noted, the skull of Ckimcera presents lower characters than that of 
Ceratodus. Among these may be reckoned the great size of the 
upper and lower labial cartilages and the condition of the hyoid can 
arch, which, except in size and some peculiarities of form, is altogether 
similar to the four branchial arches which follow it. Like them, it 
terminates, dorsallv, in a flat, expanded, triangular piece, which is 
connected with the superjacent floor of the skull by muscles and 
ligaments, but by no direct articulation. The dorsal pieces of the 
succeeding branchial arches have the same form and attachments, 
and unite with the ventral segments at a sharp angle. These angles 
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are all connected together by a strong ligament, which is continued 
to the pectoral arch. Moreover a small styliform cartilage passes 
from the,, last ^angle to the pectoral arch, and is connected with the 
dorsal end of the fifth branchial arch. It appears to represent the 
dorsal element of that arch. 

Johannes Muller, fully appreciating the importance of the differ¬ 
ences between the skull of the Chimeeroids and those of other 
£< Elasmobranchii, J 5 and sagaciously remarking that the skull of 
Ghimmra is most like that of a tadpolewas thereby led to separate 
the Chimeeroids as a suborder of the Elasmobranchii under the name 
of Holocephali. It appears to me that he might have been justified 
in going still further; for, considering, in addition to the cranial 
characters, the structure of the vertebral column and of the hranchise, 
the presence of an opercular covering to the gills, the peculiar den¬ 
tition, the almost undeveloped gastric division of the alimentary 
canal, the opening of the rectum quite separately from and in front 
of the urinogenital apertures, the relatively small and simple heart, 
the Chimseroids are far more definitely marked off from the Plagio- 
stomes than the Teleostei are from the Ganoidei. 

In all other Fishes, except the Marsipobranehii, the mode of con¬ 
nexion of the mandibular arch with the skull is different from that 
which obtains in the Chimseroids and the Dipnoi. The palato- 
quadrate cartilage is no longer continuous with the chondrocranium 
(though the bony elements of that arch may unite sufcurally with 
those of the skull, as in the Plectognathi), but is, at most, united 
with it by ligament. Moreover the dorsal element of the hyoidean 
arch, or the hyomandibular, usually attains a large size and becomes 
the chief apparatus of suspension of the hinder end of the palato- 
quadrate cartilage with the skull. Skulls formed upon this type, 
which is exemplified in perfection in Ganoidei, Teleostei, and ordi¬ 
nary Plagiostomes, may therefore be termed hyostylic . 

But though the typical forms of autostylic and liyostylic skulls, 
as exemplified, e. g by a Sturgeon, a Pike, and a Dogfish or Ray, 
on the one hand, and Chinicera , Ceratodus , and Menobranchus on 
the other, are thus widely different, certain Plagiostomes present a 
condition of the cranium which tends to connect the two by a middle 
form, which may be termed amphistylic . 

In the amphistylic skull the palate-quadrate cartilage is quite 
distinct from the rest of the skull; but it is wholly, or almost wholly, 
suspended by its own ligaments, the hyomandibular being small and 
contributing little to its support. The embryo amphibian is am¬ 
phistylic before it becomes autostylic; and, in view of certain palaeon¬ 
tological facts, it is very interesting that the link which connects the 
amphistylic with the ordinary Selachian skull is that of Cestracion 
(fig. 8).. 

If the palato-quadrate cartilage of Climmra were membranous in 
the centre, as it is in the tadpole, and if along 'three lines radiating 
from this centre the cartilage were converted partly into fibrous tissue 
and partly into a true joint, the result would be to produce a palato- 
* * Yergleiehende Anatomic der My:mloiden, , erster Theil. p, 150. 
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quadrate apparatus such as that exhibited by Cestracion . The huge 
palate-quadrate cartilage (PI, Qu ) of Cestracion is united with the 
skull in the praeorbital region by a joint, and in the orbital region by 
fibrous tissue, and answers to that part of the palato-quadrate cartilage 
of Chimcera which lies between the nasal capsule and the inaudible* 

Fig. 8. 


b 



Mcp 


Cestracion philippi. Left lateral view of the skull. 

«, occiput; h, postorbital process; c, c\ antorbital process; d, anterior end of 
the chondroeraniuni; ol, olfactory capsule; Ot.p, otic process, or spiraeular 
cartilage; Sp, place of the spiracle; B.M, hyomandibular cartilage; Qu, 
articulation of the palato-quadrate cartilage (PI, Qu) with the lower jaw 
(3/e/t); p, part of the palato-quadrate arch which answers to the pedicle of 
the suspensorium in Amphibia; By, hyoid; II, foramen for the optic, and V, 
for the trigeminal nerves; 1,2, 3,4, the upper and lower labial cartilages; 5, 
a small cartilaginous style attached by ligament to the mandibular cartilage. 

The small cartilaginous plate (Ot.jp), which is connected only by 
ligament with the periotic cartilage above and with the quadrate 
below, answers to the otic process of the Frog’s suspensorium. This 
cartilage lies in the front wall of the spiracle, which in Cestracion is 
situated low at the sides of the head, nearly in a line with the bran¬ 
chial clefts, or in the position which it occupies in foetal Selachians. 
Moreover this so-called spiraeular cartilage bears a rudimentary 
gill and is so far comparable to any of the branchial arches*. 

In possessing this permanent mandibulo-hyoid cleft, or spiracle, 
which is the homologue of the tympanic cavity and Eustachian tube 
of the higher Yertebrata, and in the permanence of its rudimentary 

*■ O-egenbaur considers the spiraeular cartilage to be a ray of the mandibular 
arch. ■' ■ ■ ■ " ■ 
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brancliia j Gestracion exhibits a lower stage of organization than 
Ckimmra , in which, as in Ceratodus , the mandibulo-hyoid cleft has 
disappeared. On the other hand, the hyoidean arch presents a form 
intermediate between that of the ordinary Selachians and that of 
Ceratodus and Ohimmra. It is stout ; and its dorsal element, still 
retaining a little of its original form, but much thicker and more cy¬ 
lindrical, is no longer united with the skull by ligament and muscle 
merely, but articulates with a process of the underside of the periotic 
capsule. Moreover its distal end is connected by strong ligamentous 
fibres with the posterior end of the palate-quadrate cartilage and with 
an inward process of the articular end of the mandible (the sustenta¬ 
culum of Gegenbaur). 

In fact, the <c epibranchial ” of the hyoidean arch of Gestracion is 
just beginning to take on a new function, that of suspending the 
palate-quadrate cartilage and mandible to the skull. It is a true 
liyomandibular, though small and insignificant relatively to what it 
becomes in other Plagiostomes, in Ganoids, and in TeleosteL 

Had I been acquainted with the skull of Gestracion in 1858, I 
should have been spared the hesitation which I then felt'*' as to iden¬ 
tifying the hyomandibular of Fishes with the summit of the hyoidean 
arch, and which has subsequently been removed by abundant evi¬ 
dence published by Mr. Parker and myself. 

In the general form of the skull, the position and proportions of 
the olfactory capsules, and the characters of the principal labial and 
alinasal cartilages, Gestracion has a stronger resemblance to Chimcera 
than is exhibited by any other Plagiostomes; and I take it to he one 
of the lowest of Selachian skulls. 

I am aware that in expressing this opinion I am diametrically op¬ 
posed to Gegenbaur f, whose elaborate study of the Plagiostome skull 
entitles his opinion to the greatest weight, and -who regards Gestra¬ 
cion as possessed of one of the highest of skulls in its group, while 
Heptanchus and Hexanchus have the lowest. 

There is a certain ambiguity about the terms “highest” and 
“ lowestbut if by the former w r e understand the most extreme 
modification of the hyostylic type of skull characteristic of the group, 
then I should have no hesitation in regarding the skulls of the Rays 
as the highest of Plagiostome skulls, while Gestracion represents a 
low form of the autostylic type. 

Notidanus , on the other hand, appears to me to have an essentially 
low form of skull, so far as it is more completely amphisfcylie than 
any ordinary Plagiostome; but on this low form is superinduced a 
modification by which it approaches the higher autostylic skull. 
This is the union of the palato-quadrate arch with the postorbital 

* Croonian Lecture, 1858, and Lectures on the Theory of the Skull, 1864. 
See also “ On the Malleus and Incus,” P. Z. S. 1869; ‘ Manual of Vertebrate Ana¬ 
tomy/ 1871, p. 85; and Mr. Parker’s “Memoir on the Development of the 
Salmon,” Phil. Trans. 1872. 

+ ‘ Das Kopfskelet der Selachier,’ p. 60. In controverting the opinion of 
Professor Owen that the Gestracion is less advanced in cranial development than 
Squatina , Gegenbaur observes, “ So mochte ich gerade das Gegentheil behaupten, 
und nicht etwan bloss beziiglich der Basalverhaltnisse des Oraniums.” 
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process of the skull—an articulation which, in Prof. Gegenbaur’s 
^iew, represents the primitive attachment of the mandibular arch, 
but, in my apprehension, is an altogether secondary connexion. 

I am indebted to Dr, Gunther for a foetus of Notidanus (Ilepfan- 
chus) cinereus in excellent condition ; and the examination of the skull 
(fig. 9), which presents all the characteristic features of the adult*, 
has confirmed the suspicion which I previously entertained, that the 

Fig. 9. 



Notidanus cinereus. Left lateral view of the skull. 

Letters as in the preceding figures. VII, the posterior division of 
the portio dura. 

skull of Notidanus , though fundamentally of a low type, is greatly 
modified so far as the jaws are concerned. "What first led me to 
suspect that this might be the case was the backward position of the 
articular end of the suspensorium and the relative length of the gape— 
features in which the skull of Notidanus differs from that of ordinary 
Selachians as an old frog differs from a young one. 

The palato-quadrate cartilage of Notidanus has an inward process 
(p), which lies in a strong ligamentous band, by which it is attached 
to the skull between the optic and trigeminal foramina. This an¬ 
swers to the pedicle of the suspensorium in the Amphibia. From 
this point the palato-quadrate cartilage extends backwards, as a 
laterally compressed deep plate, the posterior and inferior extremity 
of which gives attachment to the mandible. The dorsal and anterior 
angle of this plate is attached only by ligament to the postorbital pro¬ 
cess, in the foetus, but appears to articulate therewith in the adult. 
I think that there can be no doubt that this upward and backward 
extension of the palato-quadrate cartilage answers to the otic process 
in the amphibian. It has similar relations to the posterior division 
of the seventh nerve; and between it and the hyoidean arch lies the 
* See Gegenbaur, op. cii. 
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spiracle, in correspondence with its liomologue the tympano-eusta- 
chian passage." The dorsal and posterior edge of this process no less 
clearly corresponds with the spiracular cartilage in Cestracion, other¬ 
wise absent in Notidanus. The hyoidean arch is attached to the 
periotic region of the skull. It is very slender ; and though closely 
bound by ligament to the mandibular arch, close to the articulation 
of the mandible, it can contribute little or nothing to the support of 
the latter. Remove the great otic process of the palato-quadrate 
arch of Notidanus , and bring its quadrate end further forward, and 
the result would be a typically amphistylic skull, such as exists in 
the larval Siredon and Triton *. 

The relations of the skulls of Notidanus , Cestracion > and Cera- 
fodus may be thus expressed:— 

Notidanus most nearly approaches the amphistylic skull, such as 
exists in ajl the autostylic Yertebrata in the embryonic state; but 
it is considerably altered by the development of a great otic process 
from the mandibular arch. 

In Cestracion the palate-quadrate has become massive, and, in the 
region of the pedicle, is firmly united with the skull, while the otic 
process is a separate cartilage, connected only by ligament with the 
postorbital process above and with the palato-quadrate below. 

In Ceratodus the palato-quadrate has coalesced with the skull both 
by its pedicle and by its otic process; and the same change occurs in 
the autostylic skulls of the Amphibia. 

In the ordinary Plagiostomes, on the other hand, the palato- 
quadrate becomes smaller and more freely united with the skull. The 
otic process ( = spiracular cartilage) is smaller, and the kyomandi- 
bular takes a larger and larger share in suspending the mandibular 
arch to the skull, which is therefore eminently hyostylic. 

Turning now to osseous fishes, the skull which presents the nearest 
resemblance to Ceratodus is that of Polyp terus. This will be obvi¬ 
ous to any one who studies the excellent description of the chondro- 
cranium of this fish given by Dr. Traquairf. 

But in the character of the palato-quadrate arch and the great 
relative size of the hyomandibular, the skull is as thoroughly and 
completely hyostylic as is that of any other existing Ganoid or 
Teleostean. 

Thus, having regard only to the structure of the cranium, the 
relations of Ceratodus may expressed as follows:— ' 

Amphibia , 

Ceratodus. 

Chimcera . 



GanoideL Teleostei , 


Cestracion . 


Raw, 


Notidanus . 



Autostylic a. Amphistylica. Hyostylica. 


* P. Z. S. 1874, pi. jxd. figs. 1 & 2. 

t “ The Cranial Osteology of Polypterus Journal of Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology, 1870. 
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111. The Pectoral Limb. 

In the memoir cited. Dr. Gunther describes the limbs of Gera tori us 
and their skeleton as follows :— 

** The limbs consist of two pairs of paddles, similar in appearance 
to the termination of the tail; viz. a longitudinal axis, formed by 
the endoskeleton and muscles and covered with scales, is surrounded 
by a broad rayed fringe. These paddles are structurally identical 
with the fins of Lepidosiren ; only the axis and also the fringe are 
much dilated. The pectoral and ventral paddles taper to a fine point, 
the former being longer than the head, the latter rather shorter. 
The ventral paddles are inserted at a short distance in front of the 
vent” (p. 515). 

s< The paddle is joined to the scapular arch by an elongate, flattish, 
slightly curved cartilage; its proximal end has a glenoid cavity, 
fitting into the humeral condyle ; the joint is simple, free, allowing 
of a considerable amount of motion, its parts being held together 
by a ligament fastened round its circumference. This is the only 
true joint in the limb, all the other parts being fixed to one another 
by connective tissue. I consider this cartilage to be the forearm ; a 
horizontal section along its longitudinal axis does not show any pri¬ 
mary division. The next following cartilage forms the base of the 
paddle ; although externally it appears as a single flat, broad, short 
piece, unevennesses of its surface indicate that several primary pieces 
are coalesced in it. 

Cf I am confirmed in this view by a horizontal section, in which 
the lines of the former divisions are preserved in the shape of tracts 
of a white connective tissue. Three such divisions may be distin¬ 
guished, corresponding to the three carpals of most Plagiostomes *. 
If this determination is correct, then the antibrachial cartilage just 
described is not represented in that order. 

The remaining framework of the paddle shows an arrangement 
unique among the Vertebrata. From the middle of the basal carti¬ 
lage a series of about twenty-six sub quadrangular pieces takes its 
origin, forming a longitudinal axis along the middle of the paddle 
to its extremity. The pieces become gradually smaller, and are 
scarcely distinguishable towards the end of the paddle. On the two 
posterior corners of each piece a branch is inserted, running ob¬ 
liquely backwards towards the margin of the fin; the branches of 
the first eight or twelve pieces are three-jointed, the remainder two- 
jointed, the last having no branch at all. Slight irregularities, such 
as the origin of two branches from one side of a central piece, occur, 
as also several four-jointed branches being inserted immediately on 
the basal cartilage ” (pp. 532-3). 

In general, this description suits the pectoral fins of the specimen I 
have described very well. Mine, however, has only twenty median 
cartilages. All but the very last bear lateral rays; but towards the 
distal end of the fin these become minute, and consist of a single 
piece. Moreover the distal joints are much more slender, especially 

* Pro-, tneso-, and mefcapterygium of Gregenbaur, 
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the last. A more important point is that the second shows no trace 
of such divisions as those described by Dr. Gunther. To make 
sure of this 1 made a thin microscopic section of this cartilage on 
the right side, and thereby satisfied myself of the homogeneity of the 
cartilage of which it is composed. 

I find no true joint between the proximal median piece and the 
scapular arch, the connexion between the two being effected by a 
solid fibrous mass. 

Again, the “slight irregularities ” in the distribution of the rays, 
in respect of the median pieces, of which Dr. Gunther speaks, are 
constant peculiarities of no small importance. This becomes obvious 
when the fin of Geratodus is compared with that of other fishes. 
But before proceeding to this point I must make a few remarks on 
the normal and primitive position of the vertebrate limb, and on the 
changes from that normal position which take place in fishes on the 
one hand, and the higher Vertebrata on the other, as, for want of 
attending to this fundamental matter, grave errors have crept into 
the interpretation of the parts of the limbs of different vertebrates. 

The fins occupy the normal position in such a fish as Scyllium . 
When the axis of the body is horizontal the plane of the fin is also 
horizontal. Its upper surface is covered by a continuation of the 
dorsal integument, and its lower surface by that of the ventral side 
of the body. The distinctive spotting of the dorsal aspect in the 
Dogfish makes this very plain ; therefore, to adopt the nomenclature 
which I some time ago proposed, the convex thick edge of the fin is 
prseaxial, while its concavo-convex thin edge is postaxial, and its 
two aspects look respectively upwards and downwards. 

In Geratodus , however, the fin has undergone a rotation upon its 
axis, in virtue of which its proper ventral surface looks more or less 
outwards, and its proper dorsal surface more or less inwards; and at 
the same time the prseaxial edge is turned upwards, while the post- 
axial edge is turned downwards. This is very marked when the fin 
is applied to the trunk; but the primitive disposition of the surfaces 
and edges of the limb becomes obvious when the fin is made to stand 
out at right angles to the axis of the body. 

In Acipemer , as in any Teleostean fish, the rotation becomes still 
more marked ; and divarication of the fin does not greatly diminish 
it, by reason of the articulation of the prmaxial fin-ray with the pec¬ 
toral arch at a point higher than the proper glenoid cavity. 

When Geratodus , or a Teleostean fish, is placed side by side with 
a Urodele Amphibian, such as Menobranckus, in which the fore limb 
naturally takes a position nearly parallel with the axis of the trunk, 
the maims being directed backwards, nothing is more natural than 
to imagine that the outer and inner aspects and the dorsal and 
ventral edges of the two correspond. 

But a very little consideration will show that nothing can be more 
erroneous ; for the outer surface of the Menobranckus limb is its 
proper dorsal aspect, and the inner surface is its ventral aspect, as 
will be seen the moment the limb is placed at right angles with the 
trunk. In fact, though in the amphibian, as in the fish, the limb 
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lias undergone a twist, the direction of its rotation is exactly contrary 
to that which has occurred in the fish. Taking the left limb in each 
case, the normal fin would have to be turned in the direction of move¬ 
ment of the hands of a watch to bring it to the teleosteaa position, 

Fig. 10* 



The left pectoral fins of Ceratodus forsteri, Notidanus cinereus (foetal), &fai/Mvim 
canicula, Chimeera momtrosa, and Polyodon folium. 


The prseaxial (Pr.a) and postaxial (Pt.a) margins of all are turned, in the same 
direction; i?, the prseaxial ray (propterygium of Gegenbaur); Mt, the 
metapterygium; I, the basal or proximal joint of the axial skeleton. 

while it would have to be turned in the contrary way to bring it into 
the amphibian position. Hence the prseaxial edge in the teleostean 
fin is dorsal, while in the amphibian limb it is more or less ventral; 
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and the skeletal elements on the dorsal side of the axis of the fish-fin 
answer to those on the ventral side of the axis in the amphibian limb. 

As Dr. Gunther has observed, the contour of the fin in Ceratodus 
is somewhat like that of a sickle. The prseaxial edge is convex 
forwards and rather thicker, especially at its proximal end, than 
the posterior edge, which is concave backwards in its distal and 
convex in its proximal half. The apex of the fin is slender and re¬ 
curved. A rounded and narrowed neck unites the limb with the 
trank. 

Thus the limb, as a whole, is essentially unsymmetrical when its 
postaxial and prmaxial halves are compared. A corresponding asym¬ 
metry is strikingly obvious in the skeleton when it is prepared by 
removing the integument and muscles of the dorsal face, while the 
undisturbed condition of the parts is preserved by leaving the ventral 
integument and muscles untouched (fig. 10). 

It will be seen that, on the prseaxial side (Pr.a ), each of the sub¬ 
quadrate segments of the median part of the skeleton, except the first 
and the terminal segments, gives attachment by its distal angle to a 
single jointed ray. The proximal or first ray ( R ) is much stouter than 
any of those which succeed it; and all take a direction approximately 
parallel to one another, their long axes forming an acute angle 
with that of the series of median segments. In the distal portion 
of the fin, the postaxial rays have a similar arrangement, and are 
only more slender than the preeaxial rays. But the second seg¬ 
ment bears no fewer than five rays. Of these, the proximal, which 
is shortest and slenderest, stands out at right angles to the axis of 
the series of median segments; while the others are gradually in¬ 
clined at a less and less angle to it. ' The third segment and the 
fourth each carry two postaxial rays; the rest have but one. 

Dr. Gunther’s figures show that, in his specimeu also, the fourth 
and the third segments each bore two postaxial rays ; but there are 
only four attached to the second segment, and all these are represented 
as if they had nearly the same inclination to the axis of the fin as the 
pr?eaxial rays. 

To dwell so strongly upon these minutiae may seem to be making 
a great deal of a very small matter; but its importance becomes 
manifest when the fin of Ceratodus is compared with that of other 
fishes. 

In my “ Preliminary Essay on the systematic arrangement of the 
Fishes of the Devonian epoch I made use of the term ““Grosso- 
pterygian ” to express a peculiarity which is very strikingly manifest 
in the fishes to which I applied it, the fin-rays of the paired fins being 
disposed, like a fringe, round an oval, or elongated, central space 
covered with scales. The Orossopterygii, however, were not defined 
by this character alone ; and hence the fact that truly fringed fins are 
found beyond the limits of that group does not interfere with its per¬ 
fectly natural character. In strictness, all fishes which possess paired 
fins are Crossopterygian in so far as the fin-rays always fringe the 

* Memoirs of the G-eological Surrey of the United Kingdom, decade x. 1801, 
Proc, Zqql, Soc.— 1876, No. IV. 4 , 
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edges of the in ; and they differ only in the relative extent of the 
central area, on which the fin-rays do not encroach. 

All the Chimseroids and Plagiostomes are eminently crossoptery- 
gian so far as their fins are concerned; and therefore we might 
expect to find in the skeleton of the pectoral fins of these fishes a 
modification of the skeleton of that of Ceratodus. But in most of 
these fishes the skeleton of the fins has undergone such an amount 
of metamorphosis that it is difficult to reduce it to the type of Cera¬ 
todus. In Notidanus*, however, the skeleton of the pectoral fin 
affords the key to the nature of this metamorphosis. Here (fig. 10) 
there is an axial cartilage, the broad proximal end of which articulates 
with the pectoral arch. Distally it diminishes in diameter, and ends 
by a truncated face, with which another slender cylindrical cartilage, 
also axial in position, is articulated. 

I take these two cartilages to represent the shrunken axis of the 
fin of Ceratodus. The prseaxial basal angle of this axial mass is 
occupied by a distinct cartilage. Whether this represents the proxi¬ 
mal axial cartilage of Ceratodus , or whether it is the proximal prse- 
axial ray, is not clear. 

The prseaxial edge of the principal axial cartilage, at some little 
distance from this piece, presents a series of notches, with which are 
articulated a corresponding number of prseaxial rays, while, as has 
been already stated, a single ray is articulated to the base of the 
terminal axial cartilage. The uppermost or proximal prseaxial ray is 
two-jointed and broader than the others. On the postaxial side there 
is a triangular cartilage (Mt), wide distally, very narrow proximally, 
where it is connected with the proximal end of the axial cartilages. 
Twelve postaxial rays are articulated with the wide distal edge of 
this cartilage. I conceive that this triangular postaxial cartilage is 
formed by the coalescence of the axial ends of the postaxial rays. 

The fin-skeleton of Notidanus thus results, in the simplest possible 
manner, from the shortening of the axis of such a fin-skeleton as that 
of Ceratodus and the coalescence of some of its elements. 

In Cestracion (fig. 11) the same process is carried a step further. 
Here there is a large cartilage (I) which articulates with the pectoral 
arch by a concave facet, and corresponds with the proximal axial car¬ 
tilage of Ceratodus and Notidanus. United by ligament with its 
hinder concave margin is the triangular postaxial cartilage (Mt), 
which obviously answers to the similarly shaped postaxial cartilage of 
Notidanus , and which bears a series of postaxial rays, of which the 
first is directed almost at right angles to the axis of the fin, as in 
Ceratodus. The first prseaxial ray (R) is very large and bifurcates 
distally. The ray which is attached to the distal angle of the axial 
cartilage probably answers to the ray-like termination of the axial 
skeleton in Notidanus ; but it is not distinguishable from the rest. 

In the Dogfish ( Sey Ilium) (fig. 10) the further shortening of the 
axis .gives rise to still greater changes. The axial cartilage (mesa- 

* The figure represents the fin of the foetal Notidanus to which I have already 
referred. The figure of the fin of an adult of the same species given by Gegen- 
baur (Untersuchungen, Heft ii.Taf, ix, fig. 2) shows essentially the same structure. 
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pterygium of Gegenbaur, I) is relatively small; but the enlarged post- 
axial cartilage ( metapterygium. , Mt) has extended upwards along the 


Fig. 11. 



The left pectoral fin of Gestracion philippi (letters as before), the left fore limbs 
of Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Menobranchm , and the left manus of Gecko 
, vents. 

I., humerus; B, radius; U, ulna; r, radiale; i, intermedium; u, ulnare; c, cen- 
trale; c l , c 2 , c 3 , c 4 , c s , distal carpals; 1, 2, 3, phalanges of Menobranchm . 
In Gecko it is uncertain whether x represents the intermedium and the ulnare 
coalesced as in Membmnchus (i u), or whether x is the intermedium and 
p is tlie ulnare, occupying the place of a pisiform bone. 

postaxia! face of the first, until it has not only reached the articular 
surface of the pectoral arch, but furnishes a, large part of the articular 

4# 
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cavity. In like manner the proximal praeaxial ray (propterygium 9 E) 
has ascended along the prseaxial face of the axial cartilage, until it 
also is able to furnish a facet which completes the anterior part of 
the cup for the condyle of the pectoral arch. 

In Squatina, similar modifications have occurred; but the axial car¬ 
tilage remains large, and the large prseaxial and postaxial cartilages 
are directed respectively forwards and backwards, in accordance with 
the form of the vastly expanded fin. 

In ltaia 9 yet further expansion is obtained by the separation of 
the axial and postaxial cartilages and the interpolation of postaxial 
rays between them. The proximal ends of these enter into the 
articulation, as the great postaxial cartilage had already done. 

The interpretation of the skeleton of the pectoral fin of Chimcera 
presents some difficulties. This skeleton consists (fig. 10) of:—(1) a 
proximal cartilage (I), which articulates by an excavated surface with 
the condyle of the pectoral arch; (2) a flat, curved, elongated middle 
cartilage (Mt), which is inclined backwards; (3) a small semi¬ 
lunar distal cartilage (c), which fits onto the convex distal end of 
the last. At the end of the convex posterior edge of the distal car¬ 
tilage is a small cartilaginous ray, consisting of a long basal and a 
short terminal segment. Similar rays, which gradually become longer, 
follow this along the free convex edge of the distal cartilage and that 
of the middle cartilage; but the proximal end of the latter bears a 
much stronger ray, with a wide base ( R ), which for the most part 
unites with the ventral edge of the proximal cartilage (I), but is con¬ 
nected with the middle cartilage (Mt) by its posterior produced 
angle. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the proximal cartilage (I) 
in Chimcera answers to the proximal cartilage in Ceratodus. The 
small proximal postaxial cartilages also exactly correspond ; and 
the large proximal prseaxial rays no less closely answer to one 
another. But if this be so, it follows that the whole skeleton of the 
fin in Ceratodus is represented in that of Chimoera . The distal 
cartilage ( c) in Chimcera is the result of the coalescence of the bases 
of a certain number of the postaxial rays, as is obvious on tracing the 
series round. , 

Hence it would appear that all that can represent the series of 
median segments except the first is the middle cartilage (Mt). 
It further seems probable that this middle cartilage in great part, 
if not wholly, represents the second segment of the Ceratodus 
limb. The postaxial edges, a b and b c, correspond closely ; but the 
edge ef, long in Ceratodus , is reduced to nothing in Chimeera ; 
while the edge e d, occupied exclusively by the third segment in 
Ceratodus , is greatly elongated and bears all the prseaxial rays in 
Chimeera. ■. 

In order to change the skeleton of the pectoral fin of Ceratodus 
info that of Chimoera , all that will be necessary, if this comparison 
is correct, is that the third and following median segments of the 
former shall be gradually reduced, either by abortion or coalescence 
with the second, more and more postaxial fin-rays becoming attached 
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to the postaxial edge of the second segment, and more and more of 
the prseaxial rajs to its praeaxial edge. At the same, time the first 
prseaxial ray, enlarging backwards and forwards, intercepts the 
proximal ends of two or three of the following rays, and comes 
into connexion with the proximal segment. 

The difficulty which arises out of this apparently natural interpre¬ 
tation of the parts of the skeleton of the fin of Ckimcera consists in 
this—that it leads to a doubt as to the true nature of the postaxial 
cartilage (Mt) in Scyllhm , and therefore in other Plagiostomes. For 
this metapterygial cartilage cannot at the same time represent 
coalesced postaxial rays, as the analogy of Notidanus would suggest, 
and the second joint of the axial skeleton, as the analogy of Chimara, 
on the interpretation just given, indicates. If, following the analogy 
of Notidanus , we consider Mt in Chimcera to be formed of coalesced 
postaxial fin-rays, then the structure will present no difficulty, but 
will come very near that presented by the fin of Gestracion . The 
study of the development of the parts can alone solve this problem ; 
but I am inclined provisionally to adopt the latter hypothesis, 
plausible as the former seems. 

Polypterus and Polyodon furnish the best connecting links 
between the Plagiostome fin and that of the other Ganoidei and 
the Teleostei. In Polypterus , the Scyllium type is essentially pre¬ 
served. In Polyodon and all other Ganoids of which the fin- 
structure is known, the type is essentially that of the Rays, in so far 
as fin-rays enter into the glenoid articulation behind the proximal 
median segment (I). These and many other special modifications 
of the fish’s fin have been carefully worked out by Gegenbaur^, to 
whose excellent descriptions I have nothing to add. 

If the interpretation which I have here endeavoured to makegood 
is correct, it is clear that, as Gegenbaur has suggested, Ceratodm 
presents us with the nearest known approximation to the fundamental 
form of vertebrate limb, or archipterygium . But the asymmetry of 
the skeleton of the fin of Cera tod us, and the differences between its 
distal and its proximal portions, as well as the fact that the proximal 
median segment has no rays, appear to indicate that the veritable 
archipterygium has undergone a certain amount of modification even 
in Ceratodm . Analogy leads to the suspicion that a still more 
archaic fish than Ceratodm would have as many pairs of rays as 
median pieces. In this condition the skeleton would he made up of 
homologous segments, which might be termed pteromeres y each of 
which would consist of a mesomere with a prseaxial and a postaxial 
paramere. And as this is the actual state of a great portion of the 
skeleton of the fin in Ceratodm, it may perhaps be permissible to 
carry speculation as to the primitive condition of the vertebrate limb 
thus far. Dr. Gunther and Professor Gegenbaur go a step further* 
and'suggest that even this archipterygium may be the secondary pro¬ 
duct of the coalescence of many longitudinal cartilaginous elements, 
which are united by their bases, while they fray out, as it were, at 
regular intervals towards the distal end of the limb. . In, this case, 
*' 4 Untersuchimgen,’ Heft ii. “B rust floss© der Fisehef 1865. ■ 
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Gegenbaur has most ingeniously suggested that the pectoral arch, 
with its limb, would correspond with a branchial arch and its rays. 

It will be observed that the view of the special homologies of the 
elements of the skeletons of the tins of fishes which I have ventured 
to put forth differs, fundamentally, both from that suggested by Dr. 
Gunther and from that advanced by Gegenbaur, either in its original 
form or as he has modified it subsequently to the discovery of 
Ceratodus, 

The former says (L c. p. 533):— <c When I designated the arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of this pectoral skeleton unique, I did not mean to 
convey the idea that no homological relation could be pointed out 
between the parts of the pectoral skeleton of Ceratodus and that of 
other fishes. It is quite evident that we have here a further deve¬ 
lopment of the simple pectoral axis of Lepidosiren in the direction 
towards the Plagiostomes. The pectoral skeleton of Lepidosiren 
par adorn consists merely of the central series of cartilages of Cera¬ 
todus ; there is no fin-like expansion of the skin of the pectoral limb, 
which is a simple tapering filament. In Lepidosiren annectens this 
pectoral filament is bordered by an expansion of the skin along its 
lower edge; and even minute fin-rays are imbedded in each lamina of 
the fold; in order to support this low, one-sided, rayed fringe, very 
small, single-jointed cartilages are added to the axis*. The fin is 
still more developed in Ceratodus : it has become a broad, scythe¬ 
shaped paddle, dilated by a fold of the skin, with two layers of fin- 
rays surrounding.it in its entire circumference; therefore supporting 
cartilaginous branches are added, on both sides of the axis ; and most 
of the branches are. composed of several joints, in order to reach the 
more distant parts which require the support.” 

This is the exact converse of the view of the relations of Lepido - 
siren and Ceratodus which, in agreement with Gegenbaur, I am 
disposed to take. The fin of the former appears to me to be a 
reduced and metamorphosed state of the more primitive condition 
retained in Ceratodus. 

Dr, Gunther goes on to say that “the arrangement of the limb-ske¬ 
leton of Ceratodus is foreshadowed in. the pectoral fin of Acijpenser 
On the contrary, in,my judgment, the pectoral fin of Acipemer has 
been derived by much modification from a Ceratodus- like type. 

In referring to those points in which I venture to dissent from 
Professor Gegenbaur’s interpretation, I cannot refrain from express¬ 
ing my sense of the very great value of his investigations into the 
morphology of vertebrate limbs, and my grateful, indebtedness to 
the rich fund of new facts and new ideas which they contain. 
However, I found mydelf unable fully to accept his theory of the 
fish’s fin and the vertebrate limb generally, in its original form ; and 
I expressed my hesitation and its grounds in the German version of 
my 'Manual of the Vertebrata’f. Gegenbaur’s later view is con- 

* Tour ox five of these ray-bearers are obliquely attached to each joint of the 
axis (Peters, Miiller’s VArchivf I845j Taf 2. %. 2); ' ' 

t 1 Handbook ■ tier Anatomic der Wixbelthiere,’ xibereeUt von Dr. I<\ Bated 
(Breslau, 1873), pip. 34, 35. . 
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cisely stated in his c Grundriss der vergleichenden Anatomic/ 18/4, 
p. 493, in the following words : — 

4< The very various forms of the skeleton of the free limbs are 
deducible from a fundamental form of which only a few instances 
remain, and which, as representing the first and lowest condition of 
the fin-skeleton, I term the archipterygium- . This is represented by 
a jointed cartilaginous ste?n } articulated with the pectoral arch and 
giving attachment, on each side, to a series of likewise jointed 
pieces, the radii. The whole structure, -resembling a pinnate leaf, 
is singularly like the supporting apparatus of many Selachian gills, 
and thus throws a gleam of light upon the phylogeny of the limbs, 

e£ Ceratodus presents this form of fin-skeleton, which was perhaps 
usual among the Crossopterygidte, at present represented only by 
Polypterus. The biserial rays of the fin undergo different modifica¬ 
tions. Among the Dipnoi the medial [postaxial] rays are retained 
in the form of thin rods of cartilage; while in the Selachians the 
lateral [prseaxial] rays attain a considerable development and consti¬ 
tute the greater part of the massive fin-skeleton. Of the medial 
[postaxial] rays but few remain, though they are sufficiently distinct 
to sanction the assumption of a former more extensive biserial 
arrangement of rays on the stem of the find’ 

The metapterygium Gegenbaur considers to answer to the axial 
skeleton of the arekipterygium. The propterygium is formed by 
the union of the proximal prseaxial fin-rays. The mesopterygium is 
formed by a certain number of the succeeding prseaxial fin-rays. 

The only part of this interpretation with which I can agree is the 
determination of what Gegenbaur names the propterygium as the 
representative of the proximal prseaxial fin-ray or rays in most cases, 
but not in Chimcera , and probably not in Notidanus. 

In my judgment, the mesopterygium of Gegenbaur is the proximal 
piece of the axial skeleton, which constantly retains its primary 
articulation with the pectoral arch. His propterygium represents 
the proximal prseaxial fin-ray, and his metapterygium the proximal 
postaxial fin-ray in almost all cases ; and the ichthyopterygium, as 
the typical fish-fin may be termed, differs from the archipterygium 
not by the more or less complete suppression of the postaxial rays, 
but by the general abbreviation, of the whole skeleton and the gradual 
connexion of more or fewer fin-rays {parameres) with the pectoral 
arch. 

In the effectual discharge of the function of the fish’s fin, increase 
of breadth is needed ; and this increase of surface is obtained by the 
gradual approximation of more and more lateral elements'of the 
archipterygium to. the shoulder-girdle. 

Professor, Gegenbaur has extended his theory of the limbs to the 
higher Vertebrata. He conceives that the axis of the archipterygium 
(which he considers to be the homologue of the metapterygium of 
the Selachian) is represented by the series of bones which is formed 
by the humerus, the radius, the radial segments of the carpus, and 
the radial digit or pollex ; while the ulna, the radial segments of the 
carpus and the ulnar digit, the other carpal bones, and the fourth,, 
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third, and second digits represent so many praeaxial rays. The very 
serious objection that this hypothesis makes the radius and the radial 
digit postaxial, while, as a matter of fact, in every vertebrate animal 
it is prseaxial, is met by the assumption of a torsion of the humerus* 
But I must confess that I am wholly unable to satisfy myself of the 
existence of any torsion of the humerus capable of bringing about 
the effect attributed to it in any vertebrated animal; and, moreover* 
if such torsion has brought about the observed position of the 
manus and pes in the higher Vert e brat a, any reversal of that torsion 
would destroy the homology of the pollex and the hallux-—-which is 
surely out of reach of doubt. 

I am disposed to think, though I am far from imagining that the 
hypothesis can at present be demonstrated, that the higher vertebrate 
limb has arisen from the archipterygium in another and simpler 
method. 

According to Gegenbaur’s view, the higher vertebrate limb is 
the result of further progress, in the same direction, of the meta¬ 
morphosis which has given rise to the ichthyopterygium. But this 
appears to me to be highly improbable. The ichthyopterygium is 
specialized pari passu with the other peculiarities of piscine structure, 
and is not developed in the Dipnoi, which are the nearest allies of the 
Amphibia. Moreover the higher vertebrate limb, which .may be 
termed the chiropterygium, as an organ of support and prehension, 
requires length, strength, and mobility of its segments—conditions 
exactly the opposite of those which give the ichthyopterygium its 
special utility. 

Hence, as the most highly specialized forms of ichthyopterygium 
result from the shortening of the skeleton of the fin, the approxi¬ 
mation of its distal elements to the shoulder-girdle, and the muitipli- 
tion of its rays, we might expect that the chiropterygium would take 
its origin by the lengthening of the axial skeleton, accompanied by 
a removal of its distal elements further away from the shoulder- 
girdle, and by a diminution in the number of the rays. 

The parts which are traversed by a line drawn through the 
humerus, the intermedium, the central©, the third distal carpal, and 
the third digit in the cheiropterygium may be regarded as so many 
mesomeres, representing the axis of the archipterygium. Two pairs 
of parameres are retained on each side. The praeaxial are :—(1) the 
radius, the radiale, the first distal carpal, and the pollex; (2) the 
second distal carpal and the index. The postaxial parameres are :— 
(1) the ulna, the ulnare, the fifth distal carpal, and the digitus mini¬ 
ums; (2) the fourth carpal and the annularis. 

In fig. 11 the skeleton of the pectoral fin of Oestradon is repre¬ 
sented side by side with the skeleton of the fore limbs of Mem - 
branchm, Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and Gecko; and the shading 
of the different parts of the ichthyopterygium is repeated in what 
I suppose to be the homologous elements of the chiropterygium. In 
the case of Menobranchus, however, it is possible that the true pollex 
is suppressed, and that the actual radial digit represents the second of 
the pentadactyle limb, and therefore should have been left unshaded. 
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in accordance with the view thus suggested, the humerus in the 
chiropterygium is the homologue of the proximal mesomere or joint 
of the axis of the arehipterygium, while the radius and the ulna are 
the homologues of the proximal ends of prseaxial and postaxial para- 
meres of the archipterygium. 

The confirmation or refutation of this hypothesis is to he sought 
in development, and in the condition of the limbs in those Palae¬ 
ozoic Amphibia which may have more nearly approximated to Dipnoi 
than aoy existing or extinct forms at present known. I suggest it 
mainly in the hope of stimulating investigation in both these direc¬ 
tions. 

IV. Taxonomy o/Ceratodus, end Remarks on the Classification of 

Fishes . 

The indications afforded by the brain, the skull, and the limbs of 
Ceratodm are sufficient to show that it occupies a curiously central 
position among the Ichthyopsida, being allied on one side to the 
Amphibia, on another to the Chimseroidei and Plagiostorni, and on 
yet another to the Ganoidei—especially to that group of the 
Ganoids which I have termed Crossopterygidce , and to the affinities 
of which with Lepidosiren I called attention in 1861. 

But even Dip terns , which approaches Ceratodus and Lepidosiren 
so closely in its dentition and in the form of its fins, is far more similar 
to Polypterus and Amia in other respects; and there is, at present, no 
reason to believe that any of the Crossopterygian Ganoids possessed 
other than a hyostylic skull, or differed from Polypterus in those 
respects in which Polypterus differs from the existing Dipnoi. All 
known Crossopterygians have jugular plates, of which there is no trace 
in the Dipnoi. And as to the position of the anterior nares, which 
appear to have been situated on the under face of the broad snout, 
not only in Dipterus , but in Osteolepis and Biplopterus , I have 
shown above that, so far from being a diagnostic character of the 
Dipnoi, it is simply an embryonic feature retained in them, the Se¬ 
lachians, and very probably in many of the early Ganoidei. On the 
other hand, in Amia , there is an even closer approximation between 
the Ganoids and the Teleosteans than can at present be shown to 
exist between any Ganoids and the Dipnoi ; while the differences 
between the Dipnoi and the Chimseroidei, and between the Chimae- 
roidei and the Plagiostorni respectively, are not less than those between 
the Ganoids and the Dipnoi.... 

It seems to me, therefore, that by forming the Dipnoi, Ganoidei, 
Chimseroidei, and Plagiostorni into a group of “ Palaeichthyes,” from 
which the Teleostei are excluded, as Dr. Gunther proposes to do, the 
differences between the Teleostei and the other hyostylic fishes are 
brought into undue prominence, and that it is better to retain the 
Miillerian groups of Dipnoi ( Sirenoidei , Miiller), Ganoidei, Teleostei, 
Plagiostorni, and Chimeeroidei ( Bolocephali t Miiller) as equivalent 
and distinct natural assemblages. 

In discussing any system of classification, however, it must be 
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recollected that known forms certainly represent but a portion, and 
probably a small portion, -of those which have existed, and that the 
most natural groups are therefore, to a great extent, the result of the 
influence of extraneous, and what may be properly termed accidental, 
conditions. 

It has occurred to me that, in the present state of science, it is 
very desirable to have some mode of stating the facts of morphology 
in a condensed and comprehensible form, which shall be purely ob¬ 
jective and free from speculation ; and 1 now proceed to illustrate my 
meaning by drawing up a scheme of the morphology of the 
Ichthyopsida. 

Looking at the animals included under this head as a whole, or at 
the development of any of the higher members of the group, it is 
observable that they present a certain series of stages of differentia- 
tion marked by the broad characters of the skull, the nature of the 
olfactory and respiratory organs, and the development or non-develop¬ 
ment of an opercular fold of the integument. 

Thus the skull either retains its primitive segmentation ( Entomo - 
crania), or the primitive segmentation is lost, and a chondrocraniurn 
is developed ( Holocrania ). There are two external nostrils {Am- 
phirhina) or only one ( MonorMna ). 

A pneumatocoele, or air sac, which may become either an air- 
bladder or a lung, is developed ( Pneumatocosla ), or not ( Apneumato - 
ccela) ; and a fold of the integument may cover the branchial aper¬ 
tures {Operculata), or not ( Inoperculata). 

The Xchthyopsida also exhibit a series of stages of differentiation of 
the limbs, being either apodal or pedate; and, when pedate, having 
the limb-skeleton constructed upon the type of the archipterygium, 
or on that of the icthyopterygium, or on that of the chiropterygium. 

Moreover, when the limb is an iehthyopterygium, it may possess 
one, or at most two basal elements, which articulate with the pectoral 
arch (unibasai), or there may be three (tribasal), or there may be 
many (multibasal), in accordance with the greater and greater diver¬ 
gence of the fin from the archipterygial type. 

The chondrocraniurn may be constructed upon either the araphi- 
stylic, the hvostylic, or the autostylic plan. 

Now, if the stages of general differentiation be indicated by points 
on a vertical line from which horizontal lines are drawn, and the 
stages of subordinate differentiation of the skull and limbs be indi¬ 
cated by points on a horizontal line from which vertical lines are 
drawn, we shall have vertical series of intersections indicating general 
differentiation, and horizontal series of intersections indicating special 
differentiation. Every known form will occupy some given inter¬ 
sections, and the unoccupied intersections will indicate unfulfilled, or 
unknown, possibilities of organisation. 

The following Table exhibits the groups of the Ichthyopsida 
arranged according to this scheme. 
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January 18, 1876* 

Robert Hudson, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

L On a Peculiarity in the Carotid Arteries, and other Points 
in the Anatomy, of the Ground- H ornbill (Bucorvus 
abyssinicus) . By A. H. Garrod, M. A,, F.Z.S., Prosector 
to the Society. 

[deceived December 10, 1875.] 

A specimen of Bucorvus abyssinicus having recently died in the 
Society’s Gardens, 1 have had the opportunity of examining the 
anatomy of that genus for the first time. In all respects, except the 
one to be referred to as regards its arterial system and a minor myo- 
logical feature, it agrees with Buceros. As is the case in all the 
Bucerotidse, there was not a trace of fat to be found on any part of 
the body of the adult bird, though it may be present in young 
individuals; and the air-cells extended so extensively among the 
muscles that on removing the skin no dissection was required to 
display each muscle from origin to insertion. The muscular tissue 
was also strikingly compact and dry, as in the Hares among mam¬ 
mals, in which animals also it is known that fat is never deposited. 
The oil-gland, as in Buceros, instead of being simply tufted, was also 
covered with a dense mat of short feathers, about a square inch in 
area. 

In Buceros , as in most birds, the two carotid arteries, immediately 
they separate from their respective innominate arteries, converge, 
and meet before they have gone any considerable distance up the 
neck, to run together in the median hypapophysial canal on the 
anterior surface of the cervical vertebrae. In some Parrots the left 
carotid, instead of coursing the above-mentioned canal with its 
fellow, runs up along the side of the neck together with the left 
pneumogastric nerve to reach the head. In Bucorvus , in the specimen 
dissected by me at least *, a further extension of this peculiarity ob¬ 
tains ; for both the carotids, instead of meeting and miming toge¬ 
ther, course up the sides of the neck in company with the pneurno- 
gastric nerves and jugular veins of their respective sides, as they do 
in mammals, and in no other birds, as far as I am aware. Another 
peculiarity is, that these abnormally placed carotids are particularly 
small in calibre ; and I noticed that the vertebrals were as conspicu¬ 
ously large, evidently to make up the blood-supply of the head. 

As to the visceral anatomy, it may be mentioned that the uni¬ 
formly cylindrical crop leads, through the zonary proventriculus, to 
the stomach, which is much like that of Buceros- f, but more mus¬ 
cular, and with the dense epithelial lining much more firmly 

_ * A second specimen, since received, entirely agrees with the above descrip¬ 
tion. 

t Vuh Trans. Z. S. vol. i. pi. xviii. p, 122.' 
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attached. The intestines are particularly capacious, being quite an 
inch in diameter ; they are four feet in length, and have no colic csca 
connected with them. The liver has a gall-bladder ; and the left of 
the two lobes which go to form it is a little the smaller. In the 
syrinx;-there is a pair of intrinsic muscles to the first bronchial half¬ 
ring. The tongue is almost as small as it is in the Pelicans. 

Myologically, of the five muscles in the thigh, which, in my esti¬ 
mation, are specially significant*, the ambiens is absent, as are the 
femoro-caudal and the accessory femoro-caudal, the semitendinosus 
and the accessory semitendinosus being well represented. In this 
respect Bucormts , therefore, differs from Buceros and Toccus , the 
accessory femoro-caudal muscle being present in the two latter 
genera* As is most probably known to many, Bucorvus walks, 
placing one foot in front of the other, whilst Buceros always hops, 
with both feet together. 


2, On the Classification of the Order Glires. 

By Edward E. Alston, F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

[Received December 14, 1875.] 

(Plate IY.) 

The following attempt at a natural arrangement of the gnawing 
mammals is the result of a revision of the genera of that order, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Flower, on which I have 
been for some time engaged. 

In laying it before the Society it may be well to say at once that 
the proposed classification has few claims to novelty, being in fact a 
modification of that first suggested by Mr. Waterhouse, and since 
improved by Professors Gervais, Brandt, and Lilljeborg. Neverthe¬ 
less I have found it necessary to propose several changes in the 
arrangement of the families and subfamilies, as well as rectifications in 
their nomenclature. I have also taken the fossil forms into consi¬ 
deration, and have thereby been compelled to propose the establish¬ 
ment of a new suborder. Lastly, I have endeavoured to bring the 
whole up to a level with the improved state of our knowledge, which 
has gained much of late years from the labours of Milne-Edwards, 
Gray, Gunther, Leidy, Coues, and others, but, above all, from those 
of Dr. Peters. 

The order Glires has always been a stumbling-block to naturalists, 
owing to the immense number and variety of the forms which it 
includes, and to their puzzling cross-relationships to one another. 
Nor has palaeontology here yielded, save in a few instances, the same 
help which she has lent the student of some other orders of mam¬ 
mals ; for most of the fossil rodents yet discovered are referable 
to families which. still exist, and are often closely allied to recent 
genera, 

* F. 25. S. 1873, p. 626, and 1874, p. 111. 
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These difficulties were insuperable as long as zoologists placed 
their trust in outward appearances; and when sounder principles 
gained ground it was some time before the necessary anatomical data 
could he collected. Without detailing all the classifications which 
have been proposed within the last fifty years, I must briefly men¬ 
tion the memoirs- of the four zoologists on whose labours, as already 
stated, the following proposed arrangement is chiefly based. 

In 1839, Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, then Curator of this Society, 
published the first of a series of essays in which he may confidently 
be said to have laid down the groundwork of a natural arrangement 
of this order*. Unfortunately, as the mammalogist must think, 
this accurate and thoughtful zoologist has long since turned his 
attention to other departments, and only a small portion of his great 
work on the Rodentia ever appearedf. In his first papers Mr. 
Waterhouse, taking the characters of the skull and mandible as his 
chief guides, arranged the Rodents into three great families, the 
Mkrina , Hystricina , and Leporina , with twelve subfamilies. Con¬ 
tinuing his labours for ten years, his views were naturally changed 
on many points. Latterly he separated the Sciuridce as a group 
equal in value to the other two, the following being the arrangement 
of families and subfamilies adopted in his later writings:— 


Rodentia. 


I. Scwridce* 

II. Muridce, 

1. Saecomyina. 

2. Bipodina. 

3. Ctenodactylina. 

4. Murina. 

5. Spalacina. 

6. Arvicolina. 

7. Bathyergina, 


III. Hystricidcs . 

1. Hystricina. 

2. Basyproctina. 

3. Echimyina. 

4. Octodontina. 

5. Cliinchillina. 
fi. Caviina. 

IV. heporidde . 


In 1848 Professor Gervais published an arrangement of this order, 
in which lie instituted two principal sections or siibordersj. The 
first of these included the ordinary Rodents with only one pair of 
incisors above and below ; the second consisted of those with two 
pairs in the upper jaw, and was consequently equivalent to IlligePs 
group Duplicidenta§. The following was Professor Gervais 9 s ar¬ 
rangement of the families :— 

* ** Observations on the Rodentia,” Mag. Rat. Hist. iii. pp. 90-96,184-188, 
274-279, 593-600; Ann. Nat. Hist. viii. pp. 81-84, x. pp. 197-203 (1839-42). 
“ On the Geographical Distribution of the Rodentia,” P. Z. S. 1839, pp. 172-174. 

** Order Rodentia,” Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, Phytology and Zoology, 
map. 5, letterpress (1849). 

t Natural History of the Mammalia, vol. ii. “ Rodentia.” London 1848 (in¬ 
cludes only the families Leporidm and Hystricidce). 

t Diet. Univ. d’Hist. Nat. xi. p. 202 (1848); Ann. Scion. Nat, 3 me s4r. t. xx. 
pp. 245, 246 (1853). 

§ Prod. Syst. Mamm. p. 91 (1811), 
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Glir.es. 


I. Rongeurs ordinaire*. 

1. Sciuridse. 

2. Pseudostomidee *. 

3. Muridee. 

4. Dipodidae. 

5. Otenomydse. 


6. Lagostomidse. 

7. Hystricidse. 

8. Caviadas. 

II. Rongeurs duplicidentis. 

9. Leporidae. 


In 1855 appeared Professor J. P. Brandt’s learned and elaborate 
review of the cranial structure and classification of recent Bodentsf. 
On the whole he adopted Mr. Waterhouse’s arrangement: but recog¬ 
nizing the fact that his four groups were of more than family value, 
he raised them to the rank of suborders. He also made several 
changes in the arrangement of the families and the position of some 
of the more doubtful forms, and imposed new names on all the 
divisions, which he arranged in the following* order :—~ 


Glires. 


I. Sciuromorphi . 

h Sciuroides. 

II. Myomorphi. 

2. Myoxo'ides. 

3. Castoro'ides. 

4. Sciurospalacoidesi. 

5. Myo'ides. 

6. Spalaeoides. 

7. Dipodoides. 


III. Hystricomorplii , 

8. Hystricoi'des. 

9. Spalacopodoides§. 

10. Eriomyoides||. 

11. Hemionychoides^[. 

IV. Lagomorpki, 

12. Lagoides. 


Eleven years later Professor Lilljeborg published his admirable sys¬ 
tematic review of this order **. Appreciating the great importance of 
the characters which separate the Leporidm and Layomyidm from 
all other rodents, he adopted Gervais’s two suborders under the 
names Glires Simplicidentati and Glires Duplicidentati. In the 
arrangement of the former he pointed out a well-marked and con¬ 
stant character which separates the Myomorphi of Brandt from both 
the Sciuromorphi and the lIystricomorphi ) namely, the complete 
ankylosis in the former of the lower part of the tibia and fibula. 
Although Professor Lilljeborg does not retain these divisions in his 
tabular arrangements, he observes that the Myomorphi include the 

* Saccomyim, Waterhouse. 

f J. R Brandt, “ TJntersuohungen liber die craniologischen Entwieklungs- 
stufen , . . und Classification der Nager der Jetzwelt,” M6m. de l’Acad. Imp. 
de St. Petersbourg, 6 n ' e s4rie (Sciences UTaturelles), vii. pp. 227-336, 12 pis. 
(1855). . ■ 

J Containing Geomys and Thommys. 

| Equal to Echimyma and Octodontina of Waterhouse. 

|| Chinchillim f Waterh. .. 

Equal to Basyproctina and Camina, Waterh. 

** Svstematisk CEf versigt af de Gnagande Daggdjuren, Glires, 4fco, Upsalft, 
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first six, the Sciuromorphi the seventh, and the IlysiricomorpM 
the eighth to eleventh families in the following Table 


Glires. 


L Simplicidentati. 

1. Muridse. 

2. Spalacidae. 

3. Dipodidee. 

4. Myoxidee, 

5. Saccomvidee. 

6. Castoridse. 

7. Sciuridee. 


8. Haplooclontidae. 

9. Chincbillidee. 

10. Spalacopodidee. 

11. Rystricidse. 

II. Duplicidentati . 

12. Lagomyidse. 

13. Leporidse. 


In his recent work on Scandinavian mammals*, Professor Lillje- 
borg retains the above arrangement, adding a new family, allied to 
the Muridse, for the reception of Milne-Edwards’s genus LopMomys, 
As it became clear that the cranial characters of the groups pro¬ 
posed by Waterhouse and Brandt are liable to exceptions, and that 
they are connected by more or less intermediate forms, they have 
not been regarded with favour by recent systematic writers; never¬ 
theless the affinities which they indicate have been very generally 
accepted in the arrangement of the families. But if a group is a 
natural one, it should not, I think, be rejected because it is difficult 
to characterize. The Insectivora may be taken as an example of a 
very natural order, of which, in Professor Huxley’s words, “ it is 
exceedingly difficult to give an absolute definition.” Even if it 
were not possible to separate the first three of Waterhouse’s great 
families by perfectly constant characters, they ought, as it appears 
to me, to be recognized as indicating three distinct lines of develop¬ 
ment. But by the help of the characters of the leg-bones, pointed 
out by Professor Lilljeborg, the difficulty is overcome. In the few 
cases in which the cranial differences fail us in separating the 
sciurine rodents from the murine, and the latter from the hystricine, 
the complete ankylosis of the lower part of the tibia and fibula in 
the second group comes to our aid. As far as I am aware, there is 
no real exception to this rule; for the union between these bones 
sometimes observed in the genus Pteromys , in aged individuals of 
Oast or, and in several of the hystricine series, is totally different 
from the true fusion which we meet with in all the known Myomor - 
phi. The first and third groups, which agree with one another in 
this point, are at once separated from each other by the form of the 
mandible, as well as by the whole type of cranial structure. 

But while recognizing these groups as true and natural, I cannot 
consider them to have any thing like the rank of Brandt’s Layamon* 
pH, and rather treat them as sections of Lilljeborg 5 s suborder Glires 
Simplicidentati , of somewhat similar value to the sections instituted 
by Turner and Flower in the Carnivora fissipedia * 

Before proceeding to some general remarks on these various divi¬ 
sions, it 1 should be premised that an absolutely equal value is not 
* Swerigesoeh Gorges Ryggradsdjur, I, Daggdjuren. Upsala, 1874, 
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here claimed for all the families and subfamilies,. Such is the variety 
of the extent of differentiation that it appears to me that no Procrus¬ 
tean standard can be applied. Either we must load our memories 
with tribes, legions, cohorts, series, superfamilies, &c., or we must be 
content with divisions pretending only to an approximate equality of 
value. 

General Remarks . 

The first suborder of Rodents, Glxres Simplicidentati, con¬ 
tains an enormous majority of both the recent and extinct forms, and 
is at once proved by its dentition to be the most highly specialized 
division of the order. There is only one pair of incisors above and 
below at all ages ; and their enamel is restricted to their front surface. 
In the skull, the incisive foramina are moderate and separate, the 
optic foramina are very rarely confluent, and there is an alisphenoid 
canal*. The fibula is either ankylosed below to the tibia or free, 
and does not articulate with the ealcanium. Vesicular glands are 
present; and the testes are usually abdominal, only temporarily de¬ 
scending into the scrotal pouehesf. 

Of this suborder the first section, Sciuromorpha } has for con¬ 
stant characters the combination of a peculiar form of mandible with 


Fig. 1. 



Mandible of Aretomys marmotta. 


the persistence of the fibula as a distinct bone throughout life. The 
* former character at once separates it from the Hystrieomorpha , the 
latter from the Myomorpha . In the mandible the angular portion 
springs from the lower edge of the bony covering of the inferior 
incisor, not from its outer side: and its outline is more or less rounded. 

* Cf Turner, P. Z. S. 1848, p. 65. t Of Owen, Anat. of Vert. iii. p. 649. 
Proc. Zool* Soc,—1876, No. V. 5 
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The difference between the mandible characteristic of the Sciura- 
morpha and Myomorpha and that peculiar to the Hy&tricomorpha 
will be best shown by a comparison of the figures^. In the more 
typical forms the infraorbital opening is not enlarged to give passage 
to a portion of the masseter muscle; and in all the malar extends far 
forward, and is not supported below by a continuation backwards of 
the maxillary zygomatic process. The incisive foramina are small, 
and confined to the interm axillaries; the foramina of the base of the 
skull are proportionally small; and there is no interpterygoid canalt* * * § 
The clavicles are always perfect, the posterior ridge of the scapula 
is strongly developed, and the acromion is broad and flattened. 
Externally the muffle is naked, the upper lip usually cleft, the 
nostrils rounded above and comma-shaped, the ears hairy, and the 
tail cylindrical and well haired, except in Castor, in which it is 
flattened and scaly. 

The typical family, the Sciuridm, easily distinguished by their 
postorbital frontal processes, has been divided for convenience into 
two subfamilies, the long-tailed arboreal Squirrels {Sciurmaf), and 
the short-tailed terrestrial Marmots (Arctomyincs), though it must 
be confessed that their differences are merely adaptive and not very 
striking. The other families are all more or less aberrant, and their 
true affinities have been the subject of much discussion. 

The first of these is the Anomaluridce ; and I have already']; given 
iny reasons for considering that it must be regarded as an undoubted 
though specially differentiated family of this section. The sciurine 
affinities of the Haplodontidce , in spite of its peculiar dental and 
cranial characters, have been definitely established by Dr. Peters§, 
although Prof. Lilljehorg has strangely relegated it to the Hys~ 
tricomorpha\ ). The position of the remaining family, Castoridcz , 
has been a still more vexed question, ever since the Beaver has been 
extricated from the old jumble with the Musquash and the Coypu. 
Professor Gervais appears to have been the first to treat Castor as 
an aberrant member of the present group in which Mr. Water 
house** and Professor Bairdff have concurred; and although these 
writers have not been generally followed, it seeins evident to me that 
we must revert to their views. Professor Brandt fully recognized 
that in all the more important points the osteology of Castor agrees 
with that of the Sciuromorpha , but considers this resemblance to be 
negatived by the external habitus and manner of life, as well as by 
the structure of the teeth, feet, and tailJJ. Prof. Lilljehorg places the 

* By permission of Professor Flower the illustrations have been drawn from 
specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

/1 Tills name was proposed by Mr.’Waterhouse for the fissure which in some 
rodents leads from the bottom of the pterygoid fossa into the orbit. Of. Turner, 
P. Z. S.. 1848, p, 63. 

t ‘*On Anomaiurus, its Structure and Position,” P. Z, S, 1875, pp. 88-97, 

§ Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1864, p. 177. || Op. cit p. 9. 

Diet, TJniv. d’Hist. Nat. xi. p. 203. 

'' ** ' Physical Atlas,, Zool. map, o (letter-press), 
f f North-American Mammals, p. 350. 

Op. cit. pp, 149, 150. 
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Casioridm among tlie Myomorpha , bat or the boundary between 
them and the Sciuromorpha , remarking that the fibula is stout, and 
remains long separate from the tibia*. But the characters of these 
bones seem to me to be strictly sciurine; for though they are more 
or less firmly attached to one another in aged individual yet they 
always appear to remain essentially distinct throughout their length. 
Less weight is now* generally given to external characters than was the 
case when Prof. Brandt wrote; and the purely adaptive differentiation 
of the teeth, feet, and tail cannot be allowed to outweigh the nume¬ 
rous and important characters which are at once evident on a careful 
comparison of the skulls and skeletons of a Beaver and a Marmot. 
These external peculiarities, coupled with those of the digestive, 
excretory, and generative organs, certainly show that the Castoridm 
is a very isolated and aberrant family; but they do not appear to 
indicate any specially murine affinities. 


Fig, 2. 



Mandible of Oricetomys gcmhicmus. 

An interesting confirmation of these views as to the position of 
the Beaver is afforded by the fossil rodent of the American Miocene, 
to which Professor Leidy has given the name of Isckyromys * In 
this form the dentition of the typical Sciuridas is combined with a 
form of skull which very closely resembles that of the Ca$toridce } and 
especially that of the Miocene genus &'tenojiber* It differs from 
both these groups, however, in the possession of a large infra¬ 
orbital opening, and should form, as it appears to me, a fifth family 
of the Sciuromorpha , under the name of IsehyromyidcBf. 

The second section, Myomorpha , is at once separated from either 
of the others by the single character of the complete fusion in the 
adult of the lower part of the tibia and fibula. Externally, the 
muffle and upper lip are as in the last section ; and the tail is cylin- 
* ' Op, cit pp. 7, 35. 

" t Cf. Leidy, Journ. Acad, Philadelphia, 2nd ser. vol. vii, pp. 335-338, pi, xxvi. 
Cope, Report U.S, Geol, Surrey, 1873, p. 477. 
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drical, either covered with scales, arranged in rings, or more or less 
hairy. The Myomorpha contains such a variety of forms, many of 
them much specialized, that it is only by allowing for exceptions 
that its definition can be carried further; still many and important 
distinctions are common to the vast majority. The form of the man¬ 
dible, by which the section was first separated from the Hystrico - 
morpha, agrees with the last section, the angular portion springing 
from the lower edge of the bony covering of the lower incisor, 
excepting in the subfamily Batkyergince , in which it has exactly the 
form so characteristic of the hystricine rodents. The other cranial 
characters are very varied. In the more typical forms the infra¬ 
orbital opening has a peculiar shape, which may be termed murine ; 
it is high, perpendicular, narrow, wider above than below; and the 
lower root of the maxillary zygomatic process is perpendicular and 
fattened into a thin plate with a rounded anterior edge, The zygoma 
is comparatively slender; the malar seldom advances far forward 
(except in the Dipodida), and is usually supported below by a con¬ 
tinuation backwards of the maxillary process, being reduced in some 

Fig. 3. 



Mandible of Baihyergm maritmus. 

of the typical genera to a mere splint between the latter and the 
squamosal process*. The outer walls of the pterygoid fossas are gene¬ 
rally obsolete; and they have no direct fissure at the bottom, except 
in the aberrant subfamily named above. The clavicles are perfect 
except in the Lophiomyidw, 
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Of the seven well-marked families into which this section may be 
divided, the typical one, the Muridce , comprises a great number of 
genera. The best classification of these with which I am acquainted 
is that of Dr. Peters, which is here adopted with some little modifi¬ 
cation, his groups being ranked as subfamilies, and a slight alteration 
being made in their arrangement*. M. A. Milne-Edwards having 
clearly proved that the genera Ellobius and Siphneus really belong to 
this familyf, the subfamily Siphneince is now placed alongside of the 
Arvicolhm, with which it is so nearly allied. 

Of the other families, the Myoxidm bear a very strong outward 
resemblance to the SciuromorpJia, which, however, is not mark¬ 
edly confirmed by their anatomy. Dr. Peters having shown that 
Platacanthomys must be removed to the Muridcet, the remaining 
genera of Dormice are all very closely allied, and are isolated from all 
other known rodents by the complete absence of the caecum. The 
next family, Lophiomyidae , contains a single form differing in struc¬ 
ture not only from all the rest of the order, but even from all the 
known members of the mammalian class §. Nevertheless, if the ex¬ 
traordinary development of the temporal and malar regions be over¬ 
looked, the whole skull of LopMomys is truly murine in type• and 
this is confirmed by all the other more important points in its 
anatomy. It is strange that, although its habits appear to be at least 
partly arboreal, LopMomys should differ from all the rest of the 
section in the incomplete development of its clavicles. 

The Spalacidte, even when disencumbered by the removal of 
Siphneus and Ellobius , are still divisible into two subfamilies—the 
typical Spalacince , which have the normal mandible of the section, 
and the Bathyeryin<$ } in which are found the hystrieine characters 
already mentioned (supra p. 68), and which w r ere hence named Spa- 
laces subhysti'iciformes by Prof. Brandt. The next family, which in¬ 
cludes the American rodents with cheek-pouches which open outside 
the mouth, was founded by Mr. W aterhouse under the name of Sacco- 
myidce, and.subsequently divided by Prof. Baird into two subfamilies, 
Qeomymce and Saccomyince . Dr. E. Coues, in a recent valuable 
memoir, has contended that these latter divisions should rank as 
separate though allied families|J—a view in which I cannot agree. 
The diversity in their outward form may be paralleled by that in the 
Squirrels and Marmots; and the differences in their cranial structure 
are, as Dr. Coues himself observes, of a superficial nature. In any 
case, Mr. Waterhouse's name must be changed; for Dr. Peters has. 
shown®!! that the genus Saccomys of Frederic Cuvier is in all proba¬ 
bility, a synonym of Besmarest’s Heteromys. The oldest and best- 

* The names only of these divisions appeared in the Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 
1866, pp. 13, 14.: for access to Dr. Peters’s hitherto unpublished characters I 
am indebted to the'courtesy of the author, 
t Reekerches pour servir a- THist. Nat. des Mammiferes, pp. 71-129, 
t P. Z. 8. 1865, pp. 397-399. 

§ Of. -A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Arch, &u Mus. iii. pp. 81-118. 

|| Bep. Explor. Colorado Elver,, p. 215; Bull. TT.S. Surrey of Territories 
2nd ser. no. 2, pp. 81-90. 

Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1874, p. 354-359. 
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known, genus will therefore legitimately give name to the family 
Geormjidm , the subfamilies standing as Geomyinat and Heteromyince. 

Here I am inclined to place, at least provisionally, a family of 
Rodents which flourished in Europe in the later Eocene and Miocene 
periods, and of which three genera are known. Each of these was 
at first ascribed to a distinct family of the Tlystricomorpha —namely, 
Tkeridomys to the OctodorJidce, Arclueomys to the Chinchillida , 
and Issiodoromys to the Caviidm. M, Gervais was the first to re¬ 
move them entirely from that section, uniting the first two in his 
tribe Theridomins of the family Myoocides (which also included^ 
Anomalurus). He placed Issiodoromys in his iribu des Bidetins of 
the Dipodidm , but with the remark that it might have to be rele¬ 
gated to the Theridomins That these animals were strictly myo- 
xnorphine is clearly shown by the form of their mandibles. Now 
that Anomalurus has been definitely separated from the Myoxidm , 
there seems to be nothing to unite these ancient rodents with that 

Fig. 4. 



Mandible of Capromys pilorides. 

family ; and, both in their very varied dentition and in what we know 
of their cranial characters, they appear to me to be very nearly related 
to the Dipodida—the two former to the true Bipodince , and the last 
to the B'edeiinm, Meantime it may be best to allow them to stand 
as a distinct family under the name of Tkeridomyidce . 

The last family of the Myomorpha, the Dipodidce , is divisible 
into three plainly marked subfamilies— JaculinBipodince s and 
* Zooh et Paleont. Fran<p (2m® ed.). pp. 81-36, 
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FedetintB , of which the first is the most murine, and the second the 
most highly specialized, while the third shows more than superficial 
resemblances to the Chinchillidm . 

The third section, Ilystricomorplia, is characterized by the 
form of the mandible, combined with persistence of the fibula as a 
distinct bone throughout life.' In the mandible the ascending ramus 
and coronoid process are low, and the angular portion does not spring 
from the lower edge of the bony covering of the lower incisor. In 
the great majority of forms in which that tooth is long, the angular 
portion springs from the outer side of its bony sheath, so that when 
viewed from below there is a longitudinal groove between the angu¬ 
lar and dental portions. In the Caviidm , in which the incisors are 
short, “ the direction of the incisor is such that, were it prolonged 


Fig. 5. 



Mandible o t Cavia ciperea. 


backwards, the alveolus of the tooth and the angular portion of the 
jaw would hold the same relative positions” as in the other members 
of the section*. This difference in the form of jaw will be best under¬ 
stood by a comparison of figures 4 and 5. In the skull the infraorbital 
opening is always large, oval or sub triangular, an interpterygoid 
fissure is present, and the foramina of the base of the skull are pro¬ 
portionally large, while the incisive foramina are small. The fron- 
tals have no distinct postorbital processes (except in Ckcetomys); 
and the malar, which is rarely continued far forward, is not sup¬ 
ported below by a continuation of the maxillary zygomatic process. 
The clavicles are either perfect or imperfect; and one premolar is 
present above and below (except in Gtenodactylus ). The upper lip 
is rarely cleft, the muffle is usually clad with very fine hairs, and the 
* Waterhouse, Nat. Hist. Mamm. ii. p. 149. 
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nostrils pointed above, sigmoid or linear. The ears are very generally 
emarginate behind; and the tail, when present, is cylindrical, hairy, 
scaly, or subnaked. 

In the division of the hystricine Rodents into families much diver¬ 
sity of opinion has prevailed. Mr, Waterhouse, laying t oo great 
stress on dental characters, entirely separated the Dasypr&ctina from 
the Gamma, and placed them between the Hystricim proper and the 
Fehimyina*. Prof. Brandt reunited the two former in his family 
Hemionychoides, equivalent to the Suhungulaia of Illigefh But the 
group thus formed is so ill defined that Prof, Lilljeborg Pound it im¬ 
possible to separate it from the HystricidceX • It seems to me that, 
although Mr. Waterhouse was certainly misled in entirely separating 
the Agoutis and Pacas from the Cavies and Capybara, they must still 
be ranked as distinct but allied families, and that the same value 
must be given to the curious form named Dinomys by Dr. Peters§. 
Accordingly I would recognize six families of the Hy sincemerpha . 

Of these the first, the Octodontidm , consists of three subfamilies ; 
for here, I think, must be placed the Ctenodactylmce , formerly asso¬ 
ciated with the Jerboas, but of which the hystricine affinities have 
been established by Dr. Peters||. The other subfamilies arc the Octo- 
dontinm and Eclihiomyinm of Mr. Waterhouse. Some of the genera 
of the latter make a close approach to the next family, the Hystri - 
tidcB, which in its turn is. composed of two very distinct subfamilies, 
SphingurincB and Hystricince ; for I cannot follow Professor Lillje¬ 
borg in relegating the former to the Octodontidce^, principally on 
account of their better-developed clavicles, which are probably an 
adaptive peculiarity connected with their arboreal habits. Of the 
remaining families the ChinchiUidce form a small but very natural 
group, connected in some characters with the Dinomyidte; and the 
latter, again, has close affinities with the nearly allied JDmyproctidm 
and CaviidcB. These latter families in many points, as in the mode 
in which their incisors wear down, their emarginated palates, and 
the large size of their basicranial foramina, show a striking ap¬ 
proach to the next great group of Rodents. 

The second suborder, G likes duplicidentati, containing only 
two families, is clearly less specialized than the first, and appears to be 
a survivor, representing a comparatively early stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the Rodent type. At birth, the upper jaw contains the 
normal number of incisors; but only the two inner pairs are retained; 
and of these the second remain very small, and are placed directly be¬ 
hind the large middle pair. In the mandible there is never more than 
one pair. Another important proof of the inferior degree of speciali¬ 
zation in the Glires duplicidentati is the fact that the enamel of the 
incisors may be traced round to their posterior surface, though it is 
here much thinner than in front**. Of cranial characters, It may be 

* Fat. Hist. Mamm. ii. p. 360. ■ f Prod, Sysfc. Mamm, p, 93. 

% Op, eit. p. 54. 

§ Festschrift Gesellsch, mt. Fretmde, pp. 227-234 (1873). 

: !! Tr. Z.S. vii. pp. 397-409. If Op. eit p. 51. • 

** Cf, Owen, Comp. Anat Tert imp. 295. 
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noted that they have no true alisphenold canal, hat a carotid canal 
is present in the tympanic*. The optic foramina are confluent; and 
the bony palate is reduced to a mere bridge between the molar series, 
being bounded in front by the large confluent incisive foramina, and 
behind by the deep posterior emargination. The fibula is ankylosed 
below with the tibia, and articulates with the calcaueum. There are 
no vesicular glands; and the testes are permanently external. 

The two families Leporidee and Lagomyidm are certainly very 
nearly allied, but differ in several important characters; and I have 
therefore followed Professor Lilljeborg in keeping them distinct* 
The absence of postorbital frontal processes, the posterior continua¬ 
tion of the zygoma towards the auditory meatus, the absence of 
reticulation in the facial portion of the maxillary, and the full 
development of the clavicles in the Pikas are among the points in 
which their anatomy confirms their distinction from the Hares, out¬ 
wardly indicated by the different proportion of their ears and tails. 

The remark has been madeabove that palaeontology has hitherto not 
yielded much of interest to the student of this order. A striking ex¬ 
ception, however, is to be found in certain wonderful forms from the 
South-American Miocene and Pliicene, of which the true position has 
been much disputed. Of these the most striking is the huge animal 
whose skull, discovered by Mr. Darwin, was described by Professor 
Owen under the name of Toxodonf, and since more fully investigated 
by Dr. BurmeisterJ. Its Ungulate characters, however, much over¬ 
weigh in importance those which it has in common with the Rodents; 
and it may therefore be dismissed from present consideration. 

Another animal presenting an extraordinary combination of cha¬ 
racters is that discovered by M. Bravard, and placed by him, under 
the name of Typotherium , among the Pachydermata§. Almost every 
part of its skeleton has been obtained; and the whole has been well 
described by M. Serves]] under the name of Mesoiherium , and by 
Professor GervaisH under Bmvard’s name**. The last-named zoolo¬ 
gist considers that it must be regarded as a link between the Rodents 
and the Perissodactyles, and that its nearest affinities are with the 
Leporidm, 

The most important characters in which Mesotherium differs 
from existing Rodents are, briefly, the transversely hollowed Crowns 
of the incisors (which have not the chisel-edge so characteristic of 

* Gf. Turner, P. Z. S. 1848, p. 65. 

' f Zoology of the ‘Beagle/ pt. 1, pp. 16-35. 

| Ann. Mus. Pub. d© Buenos Aires, i. pp. 254-286. 

| .Catalogue des especes d’anim. foss. reeueillis dang I’Amer.-du Sud, 4to. 
Parana, 1860. 

if Comp. Rend. Ac." Paris, xliv. p. 961 (1857),; lxv, pp. 6, 17, 140-148, 
273-279, 429-437, 593-599, 740-748, 841-848. ' 

% Zool. efc Paleont. Generates, pp. 134-137, pis. xxii.-xxv.' 

** M. Gervaia regards Bravards name as having priority; on what grounds I 
cannot discover. It does not . appear whether or not it was used in the latter 
writer’s paper on the Geology of La Plata, published in the 4 Begistro Esta- 
dxstico * of Buenos Ayres in 1857 (which M. Gervais was unable to find in Paris, 
and which is not in the British Museum); but even if it was it would only be 
contemporary with M, Serres's very appropriate name. . 
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the order), their number in the lower jaw (as in Hyrax), the curva¬ 
ture of the molars, of which the convexity is not inwards but out¬ 
wards (as in Toxodon ), the transverse form of the condyle of the 
mandible and the glenoid fossa, and the articulation of the ischia 
with some of the caudal vertebrae (as in some Edentates). With 
regard to the first of these characters, we have seen that the enamel 
is present, though very thin, on the back as well as the front of the 
incisors of the Glires duplicidentati; and a side view of these teeth 
in the Hares and in some of the lower Hystricomorpha shows a sort 
of gradation between the acute edge of the more highly specialized 
forms and the hollowed crown of Mesotherium . Of the condyle and 
glenoid cavity also it is to be noted that, although they are not 
transverse in any existing Rodent, yet their shape is much less clearly 
defined in the less-specialized forms. In other respects the whole 
skeleton of Mesotherium presents so many resemblances to the Ro¬ 
dents that it seems to me that we must follow Professor Gervais in 
placing it in that order rather than in any other. Its affinities with 
the more aberrant Ungulates, and especially with Toxodon , cannot, 
however, be overlooked ; and it appears to have been a survivor, to 
Pliocene times, of a much earlier type, which represented an era at 
which the Rodents were not yet clearly marked off from their allies*. 
In fact Mesotherium seems to continue into the order Glires that 
line of affinity which Prof. Flower has pointed out as extending from 
the typical Ungulates through Hyracodon f Homalodontotherium, 
Nesodon , and Toxodon f. 

As to the affinities of Mesotherium within the Order Glires , they 
do hot appear so exclusively leporine to me as to M. Gervais. While 
agreeing with the Hares in many important points, as in the form of 
the mandible (which, however, is still more like that of Hyrax ), 
in that of the brain, as indicated by a cast of the cranial cavity, and 
in the articulation of the fibula with the caicaneum, Mesotherium 
rather inclines in other particulars to the Glires siniplicidentati , and 
especially to Hydrochcerus . Among these may be enumerated the 
comparative shortness of the incisors, the smallness of the incisive 
foramina, the development of the bony palate and of the paroccipital 
processes, the depth of the malar, the form of the scapula, &c. 
Some at least of the toes seem to have been subungulate; and the 
terminal phalanx figured by Gervais (pi. xxv. fig. 34) very closely 
resembles the same bone in the Capybara. 

As Mesotherium thus appears to present relationships to each of 
the existing suborders, combined with peculiarities which forbid its 
admission into either, I venture to propose the establishment of a 
third for its reception. It might be named Glires hebetiden- 
tatiJ, and characterized by the incisors being two above and four 
below, the molars curved inwards and the condyles placed transversely. 

Before ending this paper, with a Table of the characters of the 
various divisions here adopted, attention may be drawn to the aceom- 

* We have seen that in Europe the Rodents were fully differentiated in the 
Eocene period (anted, p. 70),. 

t Phil. Trans. 1874. p. 181. f Hehes -fis, blunt * denfafus, toothed. 
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panying chart (Plate IV.), on which I have endeavoured to indi¬ 
cate approximately the relationship of the different families to one 
another. 

Arrangement . 

Order Glires. 


Suborder L Glires simplici- 

DENTATI. 

Sec. 1. Sciuromorpha. 

Faro. 1. Anomaluridse. 

„ 2. Sciuridm. 

„ 3. Ischyromyidse. 

„ 4. Haplodontidse. 

„ 5. Castoridse. 

Sec. 2. Myomorpha. 

Fam. 1. Myoxidse. 

„ 2, Lophiomyidae. 

„ 3. Muridse. 

,, 4. Spalaeidae. 

“ 5. Geomyidee. 

„ 6. Theridoniyidse. 

„ 7. Dipodidse. 


Sec. 3. Hystricomorpha. 

Fam. 1. Oetodontidee. 

„ 2. Hystrieidse. 

„ 3. Chinckillidas. 

„ 4. Basyproctidse. 

,, 5. Binomyidae. 

„ 6. Caviidse. 

Suborder II. Glires duplici- 

DENTATI. 

Fam. 1. Lagomyidse, 

„ 2. Leporidae. 

Suborder'III. Glires hebeti- 

DENTATI. 

Fam. 1. Mesotheriidse. 


Table of Characters . 

Order GLIRES. 

The middle pair of incisors long, curved, rootless, and constantly 
growing, their points more or less chisel-edged (except in Mesotke- 
riumj, the other pairs very small or absent ; no canines, a large 
space intervening between the incisors and the grinding-teeth, which 
are variously formed ; premolars present or absent; three molars 
above and below (except in Hydromys ). Skull with the temporal 
fossae continuous with the orbits, within which the lachrymal fora¬ 
men opens ; an interparietal almost always distinct; the periotic and 
tympanic ankylosed to one another, but not to any other bone ; and 
the auditory bullae moderately or largely developed. Scapula nar¬ 
row with a deep notch, a well-developed more or less bifurcated 
acromion, and a small coracoid. Clavicles perfect or imperfect. 
Scaphoid and lunar usually combined. . Manus with five or four digits. 
Tibia and fibula either separate or ankylosed below. Fes with five, 
four, or three digits. Intestinal canal long; csecum large (except in' 
Myocddm ). Liver with a bifid Spigelian lobe (except in Anomalurm ). 
Placenta deciduate and discoidal. 

Suborder I. Glires simplicidentati. 

Incisors f only, even at birth, their enamel confined to the front 
surface. 1 Skull with both a true alisphenoid and an, external ali- 
sphenoid canal* ; optic foramina rarely confluent; incisive foramina 
separate ; and bony palate well developed. Fibula either ankylosed 

* Of. H. N. Turner, P, Z. S. 1848, p. 65. 
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with the tibia below or free, not articulating with the calcaneum. 
Testes abdominal, descending periodically; vesicular'glands present*. 

Section I. Sduromorpha . 

Premolars present; when there is more than one in the upper 
jaw the first is smaller than the others; grinding-teeth rooted or 
rootless. Postorbital frontal processes present or absent, infraorbital 
opening various. Zygomatic arch mainly composed of the malar, 
which is not supported below by a continuation of the maxillary 
zygomatic process. Outer walls of pterygoid fossae obsolete; no inter¬ 
pterygoid fissure. Incisive foramina small or moderate, not extending 
into*the maxillaries. Mandible with the angular portion springing 
from the lower edge of the bony covering of the lower incisor, its 
outline more or less rounded, not pointed ; coronoid process high and 
falcate. Clavicles perfect. Fibula persistent as a distinct bone 
through life, and usually perfectly free. Upper lip usually cleft, 
muffle small and naked ; nostrils comma-shaped, rounded above. 
Tail cylindrical and hairy (except in Castoridce ). Five families ■ 

Family I. Anomalxjribjs. 

One premolar above and below; grinding-teeth subequal, not 
tnberculate, with fiat crowns and transverse enamel loops. Skull 
with postorbital processes obsolete ; infraorbital opening large, sub- 
ovate; palate contracted in front, deeply emarginate behind. Six¬ 
teen pairs of ribs. Limbs connected by a flying expansion of the skin, 
supported by a chondrified fascia articulating with the olecranon. 
Tail long, hairy, with a series of large scales on the lower basal 
portion. Distribution Ethiopian. Recent genus:— 

Anomalurus , Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1842, p. 124 . . . (1842). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

Family II. Sciurid/E. 

Two premolars above, and one below; the first upper premolar very 
small, sometimes deciduous; grinding-teeth rooted, tubercular (at 
least in youth). Skull with distinct postorbital processes; infra¬ 
orbital opening small, usually placed in front of the maxillary 
zygomatic process; palate broad, fiat. Twelve or thirteen pairs of 
ribs. Tail cylindrical, hairy. Two subfamilies:— 

A. Scixjrinjs. Incisors compressed. Limbs either free or united 
(Pteromys) by an expansion, whose fascia articulates with the carpus. 
Form slender, tail long. Cosmopolitan (exc. Australasian region). 
Recent genera;—• 

1. Pteromys , G. Cuvier, Logons d’Ana.tomie.(1800). 

Limbs united by a flying expansion, the supporting fascia of which 
articulates with the carpus; tail long, bushy. Grinders usually 
soon ground flat, in some tnberculate through life. 

* Cf Owen, Comp. Anafc. Yert. iii. p. 649. 
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2. Sciurus, Linnaeus, Sjst. Nat. i. p. 86 ........ (1766). 

Limbs free, form agile, tail long, busby. No cheek-pouches; 
three or four pairs of teats. First upper premolar sometimes soon 
lost. Frontals ankylosed with parietals ; postorbital processes 
moderate ; infraorbital opening in front of anterior root of zygoma. 
Palate broad, flat. 

3. Xerus , Hemprich & Ehrenberg, Symbol. Phys., Mamm. i., gg 

(1832). 

Ears very short or rudimentary, tail short, fur sparse, harsh, 
with flattened spines. No cheek-pouches, two pairs of teats. Nasals 
and palate narrower, and postorbital processes much smaller than in 
Sciurus* 

4. Tamias , Illiger, Prod. Svst. Mamm. p. 83.(1811). 

Ears short, fore feet with the fourth digit longest, limbs subequal, 

tail short. Large internal cheek-pouches. First upper premolar 
soon lost. Skull slender; infraorbital opening in anterior root of 
zygoma, not in front of it. 

B. Arctomyin/E. Incisors not compressed* Limbs free, form 
usually stout, tail short. Palsearctic and Nearctic. Recent genera 

5. Spermophilus , F. Cuvier, Mem. du Mus. vi. p. 293 . (1822). 

Form somewhat slender; tail short or moderate. Claw of pollex 
rudimentary or absent. Large cheek-pouches. Series of grinding- 
teeth nearly parallel. Skull with no marked ridges; postorbital 
processes slender, directed backwards. 

6. Cynomys , Rafinesque, Amer. Monthly Mag. ii. p. 45 (1817). 

Form thickset, tail short, claws of fore feet long on all the digits, 
shallow cheek-pouches. Series of grinding-teeth strongly convergent 
behind. Skull short and broad; postorbital processes long, directed 
backwards; parietals narrow, parallelogrammatic. 

7. Arctomys , Scbreber, Saugethiere, iv. p. 721 ..... (1792), 

Form thickset, tail short; pollex rudimentary, with a flat nail* 
Cheek-pouches rudimentary or absent. Series of grinding-teeth 
nearly parallel. Skull broad ; postorbital processes large, trian¬ 
gular, standing out at right angles ; parietals narrow, parallelogram¬ 
matic. 1 

Fossil genera. The following genera, characterized from details 
of dentition, seem to be referable to this family:— Plemrctovmjs , 
Rravard, in Gervais’s * Zool. et PaL Franc,’ pi. xlvL (1852), Eocene 
.of France; Pseudosciuru «s, Hensel, Z. Deutsch, geol. Ges. 1856, 
p. 660, bone-beds of Wiirttemberg; Scmrmus* Marsh, Am. Journ. 
Sc. 1871, p* 120, Eocene of North America; Paramys , Leidv, Geol. 
Survey, Montana, 1871, p* 363 (perhaps the same as the last ); Gym- 
notrichus, Cope, PaL Bulletin, i. p. 6 (1874), Miocene of North 
America. 
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Family III. Ischyromyidje (fam. nov.)*. 

• Dentition as in Sciuridce, Skull resembling Oastoridce , but with 
the infraorbital opening large, a sagittal crest, no postorbital 
processes, palate broad, basioccipital keeled. Miocene of North 
America. Fossil genus :— 

Ischjromys , Leidy, Proc. Acad. Phiiad. 1856, p. 89 . . (1856). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

Family IV. Haplodontidje. 

Two premolars above and one below, the first upper premolar 
small; grinding-teeth rootless, simple, and prismatic. Skull much 
depressed, no postorbital processes, infraorbital opening small, 
angular portion of mandible much twisted. Tail short, cylindrical, 
hairy. Nearctic. Recent genus:— 

Haplodon = Aplodontia, Richardson, Zool, Journ. iv. p. 334 

(1829). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

Family V. Castoridjl 

One premolar above and below; grinding-teeth subequal, semi- 
rooted or rootless, with reentering enamel-folds. Skull massive, no 
postorbital processes, infraorbital opening small and placed low, a 
sagittal crest, angle of mandible rounded. Carpus with a large acces¬ 
sory ossicle. Stomach with a glandular appendage, excretory and 
generative organs opening into a common cloaca. Tail broad, flat¬ 
tened, spatulate and reticulated. Hind feet fully webbed. Pahearctic 
and Nearctic. Recent genus :— 

1. Castor , Linnaeus, Sysfc. Nat. i. p. 78 .(1766), 

(External characters those of the family.) Upper grinding-teeth 

subequal, each with one internal and three external enamel-folds; 
the lower similar but reversed; the subsidiary folds not soon 
isolated from the exterior, Parietals narrow, parallelogrammatic; 
interparietal triangular; basioccipital concave. 

Fossil genera:— 

2. Diofo'oticus, Pomel, Arch. Bibl. Univ. Geneve, ix.'p. 167f* 

(1848), 

Skull much as in Castor , Third upper molar and lower premolar 
elongate, with four enamel folds, the rest with only two ; all the folds 
soon isolated. ' 

3. Stenojiber , Is. Geoffrey, Revue Encyclopedique, . . . (1833). 

Parietals not parallelogramrnatic; interparietal subhexagonal; basi¬ 
occipital not concave. Grinding-teeth as in Castor , the subsidiary 
folds sooner isolated. 

% It seems probable that Pmidotmnys , Cope, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 1872, 
p. 467, from Eocene of North America, may prove to belong to this family, 

t = Trogonthenum Owen (nec Fischer), Brit. Foss. Mamm. p. 184 ; Geol. 
Mag, vi. pp. 49-56 (of. Grervais, Zool. et PaJeont. Generates, pp. 80-84). 
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4. Castoroides , J. W. Forster, 2nd Rep. Geol. Ohio, p. 81 (1838). 

Parietals not parallelogrammatic; interparietal very small; bash 
occipital concave. Incisors with numerous longitudinal grooves ; 
grinding-teeth with the enamel-folds extending quite across their 
crowns, completely separated and united only by cement; the last 
upper molar and lower premolar with four folds, the rest with three 
only. 

More doubtful fossil genera are:— Trogontherium, Fischer, Mem. 
Soc. Imp. Nat. Mosc. ii. p. 260 (1809) ; Pcilceomys , Kaup, Isis, 1832, 
p. 992 ; Chalicomys , Kaup, op. cit . p. 994 ; Chelodm , Kaup, op . cit. 
p. 995; Palmocaster , Leidy, Journ. Ac. Philad. vii. p. 338 (1869). 

Section II. Myomorpha . 

Premolars present or absent ; grinding-teeth rooted or rootless. 
No postorbital frontal processes; infraorbital opening various. Zygo¬ 
matic arch slender; the malar rarely extending far forward, and being 
usually supported below by a continuation of the maxillary zygomatic 
process. Incisive foramina usually long, and extending into the 
maxiilaries. Outer walls of pterygoid fossse often obsolete, no inter- 
ptervgoid fissure (except in Bathyergince ). Angular portion of 
mandible springing from the lower edge of the bony covering of the 
lower incisor (except in Bathy engines ). Clavicles perfect (except in 
Lophiomyidce). Tibia and fibula completely ankyiosed in the adult 
for at least their lower third. Upper lip usually cleft; muffle small 
and naked; nostrils comma-shaped, rounded above. Tail cylindrical, 
either , hairy or covered with scales arranged in rings. Seven 
families:— 

Family I. Myoxidje. 

One premolar above and below, which is rather smaller than the 
molars ; all the grinding-teeth rooted, with transverse enamel-folds. 
Skull with frontals much contracted, clasped by the parietals; inter¬ 
parietal broad, articulating with the squamosals. Infraorbital opening 
moderate, high, narrow. Mandible with the angle rounded or sub- 
quadrate, coronoid long and slender. No caecum. Form gracile; 
eyes and ears large ,* fore limbs small; tail long, hairy. Palaearctic 
and Ethiopian. Recent genera:— 

1. Myoms , Schreber, Saugeth. iv. p. 824 ........ (1792), 

Tail bushy and distichous throughout. Stomach simple. An¬ 
gular portion of mandible not perforate. Premolars small; molars 
large, with well-marked enamel-folds. 

2. Muscardinus, Kaup, Entw\ europ. Thierw. p. 139 . . (1829). 

Tail bushy and cylindrical throughout. Stomach complicated. 
Mandible not perforate. Grinding-teeth large; their cro wn fiat, with 
well-marked and numerous folds. 

3. ■ Eliomys , Wagner, Abhand. baierisch. Akad. iii. p. 179 (1843). 

Tail with short hairs at base, tufted and distichous towards' its 
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end. Stomach simple. Angular portion of.the mandible perforate. 
Grinding-teeth smaller; their crowns concave, with few and faintly 
marked folds. 

4. Graphiurus, F. Cuvier & Geoffroy, Mammiferes, 60 me livr. 

(1845). 

Tail short, cylindrical, ending in a pencil. Mandible not perforate. 
Grinding-teeth very small; their crowns fiat, with hardly a trace of 
enamel-folds. 

Family II. Lgphiqmyidjs. 

No premolars; molars rooted and tuberculate. Skull as in the 
typical Murid#, but with the temporal fossae completely arched over 
by thin plates developed from the temporal* ridge and the malar, 
articulated with one another ; surface of skull granulated. Clavicles 
imperfect. Caecum small. Form thickset. Hair long, forming a 
crest along the back and tail. Ethiopian. Recent genus 

Lophiomys, A. Milne-Edwards, L’Institut, xxxv. p. 46 . (1867). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

Family III. Murid.®. 

Lower incisors compressed ; no premolars (except in Sminthmce); 
molars rooted or rootless, tuberculate or with angular enamel-folds. 
Frontals contracted. Infraorbital opening in typical forms high, 
perpendicular, wide above and narrowed below, with the lower root 
of the maxillary zygomatic process more or less flattened into a per¬ 
pendicular plate; very rarely the opening is either large and oval or 
small and subtriangular. Malar short and slender, generally reduced 
to a splint between the maxillary and squamosal processes. Ex¬ 
ternal characters very variable. Pollex rudimentary, but often with 
a small nail. Tail generally subnaked and scaly, rarely densely haired. 
Cosmopolitan. Ten subfamilies* :— 

(a Molars rooted.) 

A. Sminthinjs. Fremolars molars f . Infraorbital opening 
subtriangular, widest below. Incisive foramina long. Palsearctic. 
Recent genus:— 

1. Sminthus, Keyserling & Blasius, Wirbelth. Europ. p. 38 

(1840). 

(Characters those of the subfamily.) 

B, IIydromytn m. Molars ■§, divided into transverse lobes. In¬ 
fraorbital opening crescentic, scarcely narrowed below. Incisive 
foramina and auditory bullae very small. Hind feet partly webbed. 
Australasian. Recent genus- 

2. Hijdromysy Geoffroy, Ann. du Mus. vi. p. 81 .... (1805). 

(Characters those of the subfamily.) 

* Snprd, p. 69. 
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C. Platacanthomyin.e. Molars f, divided into transverse 
laminae. Infraorbital opening typical; incisive foramina and audi¬ 
tory bullae small. Form myoxine; fur mixed with flattened spines ; 
tail densely haired. Indian. Recent genus :— 

3. Platacanthomys , Blyth, Proc. As. 8oc. Bengal, xxviii. p. 289 

(1859). 

(Characters those of the subfamily.) 

D. Gerbillin&. Incisors narrow; molars divided into transverse 
laminae. Infraorbital opening typical; pterygoid fossae short; audi¬ 
tory bullee usually large. Hind limbs elongated; tail long, hairy. 
Palaearctic, Indian, and Ethiopian. Recent genera :— 

4. Gerbillus , Desmarest, Nouv. Diet, d’iiisfc. Nat, xxiv. p. 22 

(1804). 

Form murine; muzzle pointed; ears moderate, sparsely haired; tail 
long, hairy, slightly tufted. Skull with occipital region broad; audi¬ 
tory bullae large. Incisors grooved or plain. First molar with three 
laminae, the second with two, the third with one only. 

5. Mystromys , Wagner, Wiegm. Arch. 1841, p. 132 * . (1841). 

Ears large and broad; tail moderately long, truncated, not tufted. 

Auditory bullse smaller. Incisors plain. First molar with three 
laminae, the second and third with two each ; these are alternated, 
and the last is very small. 

6. Otomys , F. Cuvier, Dents des Hamm. p. 168 .... (1825). 

Ears large, hairy ; tail moderate, clad with scales and short hairs, 

not tufted. Nasal profile more arched than in Gerbillus . Incisors 
grooved. Molars with their laminae completely separated and united 
by cement; the third the longest, with from three to seven laminae. 

7. Dasymys, Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berlin, 1875, p. 12 (1875). 

Ears moderate, hairy; fur somewhat coarse; tail moderate, scaly, 

and sparsely haired. Skull intermediate between Gerbillus and Mus. 
Lower branch of maxillary zygomatic process produced forward in a 
hook-shape. Incisors plain. Front molars the longest; the posterior 
lamina of the first and the anterior laminse of the second and third 
upper molars large and complicated. 

E. Phlgeomyinje. Incisors broad;' molars divided into, transverse 
laminae. Infraorbital opening typical. Claws large. Indian. ' 1 Re¬ 
cent genera:— i 

■8. PMceomys , Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 108 . . . . (1839). 

Muzzle blunt; lip imperfectly cleft; ears moderate, hairy exter¬ 
nally ;, tail moderately long, densely haired. Skull ovate frontal's' 
not contracted, with a rudimentary; postorbital process at their juno- 
% tion with the squamosals; auditory bailee very small. Incisors very 
broad. First upper molar with three laminae; second and third with 
two"; first lower with four, second with three, and third, with two 
laminae. 

Proc. Zoom Soc.—1876, No. VI. 
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9. . Nesokia , Gray, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. x. p. 264 . (1842). 
Muzzle blunt; ears moderate; claws long; fur rather harsh ; tail 

short, scaly, sparsely haired. Palate narrow; incisive foramina short; 
auditory bulke rather small. Incisors broad. First molars with three 
laminae; the rest with two only. 

E. Dex dromyxn JE. Incisors convex in front; molars tuberculate. 
Infraorbital opening not narrowed below; coronoid process very small. 
Ears hairy. Claws long. Ethiopian. Recent genera:— 

10. Bendromys , A. Smith, S. African Q. Journ. ii. p. 158 (1834). 
Form slender; tail long, scaly, and sparsely haired. Three middle 

digits of each foot much longer than the first and fifth. Incisors 
grooved. Molars parallel in'series ; the first as long as the second 
and third taken together ; their tubercles arranged in pairs. 

11. Steatomys , Peters, Reise n. Mossambique, i. p. 162 . (1852). 
Form plump ; tail rather short, finely scaled and densely haired ; 

claws of fore feet the longest. Incisors grooved. Molars converging 
behind ; the first longer than the second and third taken together; 
their tubercles arranged in twos and threes. 

12. Lophuromys, Peters, Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1874, p. 234 

(1874), 

Form as in Steatomys, hut fur developed into fine flattened bristles, 
pterygoid fossse longer, and coronoid process better-developed. In¬ 
cisors plain. Molars nearly parallel in series; the third upper with 
only two anterior tubercles. 

G. CitiCETiNiE. Molars tuberculate. Infraorbital opening sub- 
tvpical, not much narrowed below, and the perpendicular plate little 
developed. Large internal cheek-pouches. Palsearctic and Ethiopian. 
Recent genera;— 

13. Cricetus, G. Cuvier, Regne Animal (l re ed.), i. p, 198 (1817)* 
Form thickset; limbs short; .claws large; tail short, not scaly, 

sparsely haired. Cheek-pouches large. ■ Skull with marked' but 
rounded supraorbital ridges continued into temporal ridges; coronoid 
process high and falcate. Incisors plain. Molars with tubercles 
arranged in pairs, of which the first has three and the rest two only; 
these entirely disappear in aged specimens. 

14. Saccostomns , Peters,. Monatsb. Ak.Rerl. 1846, p. 258 (1846). 
Form as in Cricetus , but feet and claws weaker and more murine. 

Cheek-pouches moderate. Supraorbital ridges more parallel, and 
infraorbital opening more typically murine ; incisive foramina longer. 
Incisors plain. Molars with tubercles arranged in threes, one of each 
row being smaller than the other two. 

15. CricetomySy Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1840, p. 2 . . „ , (1840). 
Form more murine; muzzle pointed; tail long, scaly, and very 
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sparsely haired. Cheek-pouches large. Skull most like that of 
Saccostomus, but incisive foramina much smaller* Upper incisors 
grooved. Molars as in Saccostomus. 

H. Murinjb. Molars tuberculate, at least in youth. Infraorbital 
opening typical; pterygoid fossae lengthened; auditory bullae mode¬ 
rate. Cheek-pouches absent or very small. Tail scaly, more or 
less naked. Cosmopolitan. Recent genera:— 

16. Mas, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. i. p.79 .(1766). 

Muzzle pointed ; eyes prominent; ears rather large, subnaked; fur 

soft (rarely mixed with spines); pollex rudimentary; claws short; tail 
moderate or long, scaly, with scattered hairs. No cheek-pouches. 
Skull elongate, narrow; temporal ridges nearly parallel; palate com¬ 
pressed ; incisive foramina long ; auditory bulloe moderately large ; 
coronoid process high, falcate. Incisors rarely grooved. Molars 
with transverse ridges, each composed in youth of three tubercles. 

17. Pelomys , Peters, Reise n. Mossambique, i. p. 157 . (1852). 
Middle three digits of each foot longer than the first and third ; 

fur bristly; tail short,, scaly. Palate much compressed. Incisors 
grooved. Molars broader than in Mus. 

18. Echinotlirix{=EcMothrhi) ,Gray, P.Z. S. 3 867, p. 599(1867). 
Head elongate, muzzle produced; fur mixed with flattened spines ; 

tail long, scaly. Facial portion of skull greatly elongated; nasals 
very narrow ; palate much compressed ; incisive foramina long; coro¬ 
noid process small. Incisors grooved. First upper molars large, with 
three ridges, second with one only ; third small, simple, subcircular. 

19. Uromys , Peters, Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1867, p. 343 (3 867). 
External characters as in Mas ; but the caudal scales thick, poly¬ 
gonal, and not overlapping, auditory bullm and incisive foramina 
smaller, and pterygoid processes more like those of Ilapalotis. 

26. Ilapalotis , Lichtenstein, Barst. neu. Saugeth. Th. iv. pi. 29 

(1829). 

Muzzle produced ; ears long, tapered, sparsely haired outside; hind 
limbs elongated ; fur soft; tail long, hairy, terminating in a pencil 
Skull with no distinct occipital crest or supraorbital ridges; incisive 
foramina very large; coronoid process obsolete. Incisors plain. 
Molars as in Mas. 

'21. Acomys , Is. Geoffrey, Aim. Sc. Nat.'2 me ser, x. p. 126 (1840). 
Fur mixed with'flattened spines,'.especially on'the head and back ; 
tail short, scaly. Skull as in Mas, but the pterygoid fossae more 
shallow, and the incisive foramina extremely small; coronoid process 
little developed. Teeth as in Mus. 

22. Nesomys, Peters, Sitzungs-Ber. Gescll, nat. Frennde, 1870, p. 54 

(1871). 

Form murine; upper lip grooved, not cleft; ears and eyes large; 
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feet as in Mus ; tail long, scaly. Skull as in Mus ; the infraorbital 
foramen lower and wider. Incisors plain. Molars like those of lies- 
peromys ; the first upper, when worn, with one internal and two 
external indenting folds; the first lower with one external and two 
internal, the rest with one external and one internal fold. 

23. Brachjtarsomysi Gunther, P. Z. S, 1875, p. 79 • . (1875). 
Upper lip grooved, not cleft; eyes small; ears short; hind feet 

much shorter than the lower leg ; tail long, scaly. No supraorbital 
ridges ; auditory bullse moderate. Incisors plain. Molars with two or 
three indenting folds on each side, one of which in the upper molars 
passes quite across the crown. 

24. Brymomys , Tschudi, Fauna Peruana, p. 1/8 . . (1844-6). 
Form murine; muzzle pointed; upper lip cleft; ears large; tail long, 

scaly. Incisors furrowed on the sides. Molars small; the first with 
three pairs of tubercles, the second with two, the third with one pair 
only. 

25. j Holochilus, Brandt, Mem. Ac. St. Petersb. (6 me ser.) iii. p. 428 

(1835). 

Muzzle obtuse; upper lip not fully cleft; fore feet small; bind limbs 
large and strong; tail long, sparsely haired. Skull short, strong; 
supraorbital ridges well marked. Incisors broad, fiat, plain. Molars 
large, the third as large as the second, with tubercles arranged in 
pairs, which soon wear awav, leaving the crown fiat with indenting 
folds. 

26. Eesperomys , Waterhouse, Zool. Vov. Beagle, i. p. 75 (1839). 
Upper lip cleft; ears large or moderate; tail sparsely haired. Small 

internal cheek-pouches in a few species. Skull murine, with or with¬ 
out marked supraorbital ridges. Incisors plain. Molars as in the 
last genus, but narrower; the third smaller than the second, and the 
first upper with three roots. 

27., Ocketodon, Cones, Proe. Acad. Philad. 1874, p. 184 (1874). 
As in the last genus; tail moderate. Upper incisors grooved. 
First upper molar with four roots. 

28. Reithrodon , Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1837? p. 29 . . . (1837). 
Profile arched; eyes large; ears hairy; hind feet with first and fifth 

digits very short; tail moderate, hairy. Skull with nasal portion 
large, supraorbital ridges well marked, posterior nares narrowed by 
the approximation of the pterygoids. Upper incisors grooved. 
Molars as in Eesperomys, their indenting folds deep. 

29. Sigmodon , Say & Ord, Journ. Acad. Philad. iv. p. 352 (1825). 
Muzzle blunt; upper lip partially cleft; ears large, but nearly 

concealed in the long fur; hind feet with first and fifth digits very 
short; tail moderate, nearly naked. Skull with supraorbital ridges 
sharp, perpendicular plate of zygoma emarginate in front, incisive 
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foramina large. Incisors plain. Molars never tuberculate, the in¬ 
denting folds deep and closed, those of the second and third lower 
molars sigmoid. 

30. Neofoma, Say & Grd, Joum. ikead. Philad. iv. p. 346 (1825). 

Ears large, nearly naked; tail long, either sparsely haired or 
bushy. Upper incisors broad, plain. Molars never tuberculate, with 
open angular indenting folds, giving them a very arvicoline appear¬ 
ance, 

(/3. Molars semirooted or rootless.) 

I. Arvicoline. Molars composed of triangular prisms placed 
alternately. Skull with brain-case rhomboidal, frontals much con¬ 
tracted, infraorbital opening typical. Limbs moderate; tail mode¬ 
rate or short, hairy. Palaearctic and Nearctic. Recent genera:-— 

31. Filer, G. Cuvier, Lemons d’Anatomie ........ (1800). 

Form thickset; muzzle blunt; limbs short, subequal; hind feet 
fringed with long stiff hairs ; tail moderate, compressed, clad with 
scales and short hairs; supraorbital ridges united in a sagittal 
crest. Palate and lower surface of maxillaries minutely perforated. 
Incisors plain. Molars semirooted, separated into prisms, which are 
placed alternately. 

32. Arvicola , Lacepede, Tableau...(1803). 

Muzzle blunt; fore feet small, with short claws, soles naked; tail 
longer than the hind foot, clad with short hairs. Skull as in Fiber ; 
but the supraorbital ridges diverge after meeting, and converge again 
on the interparietal; paiate not perforated. Incisors plain. Molars 
as in Fiber , rootless (rarely semirooted). 

33. Myodes, Pallas, Zoogr. Itosso-Asiat. i. p. 173 ... (1811). 

Muzzle blunt; fore feet moderate, with strong hooked claws'; soles 
hairy ; tail not longer than hind foot, hairy. Skull as in Arvicola , 
but the brain-case broader and the zygomatic arches stronger. 
Molars rootless, as in Arvicola , but the prisms of the posterior teeth 
usually" compressed' and twisted, 

K. Sjphneine. Molars as in the Armcolhm ; infraorbital open¬ 
ing small and subtriangular. Form cylindrical; ear-conch rudimen¬ 
tary ; limbs and tail very short. Palaearctic. Recent genera :— 

34. Ellobius, Fischer, Zoognosia, iii. p. 72 ...... . (1814).' 

Body sub cylindrical; limbs very short, upper lip cleft; eyes small; 
no external ear-conch ; fore feet with short claws, hut'stronger than 
the hind feet; tail very short; Skull as in Arvicola , but the profile 
more arched and the facial portion shorter. Upper incisors arched 
forward. 

35. Siphneus, Brants, Het Geslact der Muizen, p. 20 . . (1827)., 

"Eyes small; ears rudimentary ; fore feet with long, strong, claws. 
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that of the fifth digit being longer than the toe itself; tail short, 
hairy. Skull broader and mo re “truncated behind than in Ellobius ; 
supraorbital ridges nearly parallel ; occipital crest sharp; infraorbital 
foramen sub triangular. Upper incisors perpendicular. 

Fossil genera. The following genera will probably prove to be 
referable to this family: —Gricetoclon, Lartet, Notice, p. 20 (1851) ; 
Eumijs, Leicly, Proc. Ac. Philad. 1856, p. 90; Ileliscomys, Cope, New 
Vert. Colorado, p. 3 (1873), Miocene of North America; My sops, 
Leidy, U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. i. p. Ill (1873), Eocene of America. 

Family IV. Spalacidje. 

Incisors large; premolars present or absent; grinding-teeth 
rooted, not tubereulate, with reentering enamel-folds. Infraorbital 
opening moderate or small, with no perpendicular plate ; occipital 
plane high, often sloped boldly forward; palate n arrow. Form cylin¬ 
drical; eye and ear-conch very small, sometimes rudimentary; limbs 
short and stout; claws large; tail short or absent. Two sub¬ 
families ;— 


A, Spalacinje. Palate between the molars broader than one of 
the alveoli. No interpterygoid fissure. Mandible of normal myo- 
morphine form (the angular portion springing from the edge of the 
bony covering of the lower incisors). Palsearctic, Indian and Ethi¬ 
opian. Recent genera 

1. Spalax, Giildenstadfc, Nov, Comment. Petrop, xiv. i. p. 409 

(1770). 

Head broad, flat, with a ridge of long stiff hairs on each side; 
eyes rudimentary, covered by the skin; no ear-conch or external 
tail; feet broad, claws short. Skull depressed, occipital plane high 
and sloped boldly forward; parietals and interparietal smalL and soon 
ankylosed ; infraorbital opening moderate, suboval. Upper incisors 
plain, nearly perpendicular. No premolars. Molars with curved ena¬ 
mel-folds in youth only. 

2. Rkizomys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1830, p. 95 .. . (1830), 

Form robust; eyes very small; ears very short, naked; pollex 

rudimentary ; tail rather short, partially haired. Skull broad, occi¬ 
pital plane only slightly sloped forward; infraorbital opening small, 
subtriangular. Upper incisors arched forward. No premolar. Upper 
molars with one deep internal and two or more external enamel-folds ; 
the lower molars reversed. 

3. Heterocephalus , Rupp ell, Mus. Senkenb. i. Saugeth. p. 99 

(1834). 

Eyes very small; no ear-conch ; pollex short, not rudimentary ; tail 
short; whole body almost hairless. Skull as in RMzomys , but 
broader, occipital plane more perpendicular, and infraorbital fora¬ 
men larger. Dentition similar, but the upper molars with an exter¬ 
nal indenting fold only, the lower with one "external and one internal 
fold. 
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B, Bathyergin^e. Palate between the molars not broader than 
one of the alveoli; an interpterygoid fissure ; mandible liystriclne in 
form (the angular portion springing from the side of the bony cover¬ 
ing of the lower incisor). Ethiopian. Recent genera ;— *' 

4. Bathyergus , Illiger, Prod. Syst. Mamra. p. 86 . . * (1811). 

Eyes small; no ear-conch; fore feet with very long claws; hind feet 
with the third digit longest; tail short, hairy. Skull massive, occipital 
plane perpendicular; nasals very narrow; parietals very small; infra¬ 
orbital foramen very small, subcircular; angle of mandible pointed. 
Upper incisors enormously large, broad, grooved. One premolar above 
and below. Molars with indenting enamel-folds in youth only. 

5. Georychus , Illiger, Prod. Syst. Mamm. p. 87 .... (1811). 

Externally like Bathyergus , but the claws, especially of the fore 

feet, shorter and weaker, skull with the profile more arched, the 
occipital plane slightly sloped forward, and the angle of the mandible 
rounded. Upper incisors long, arched forwards, plain. Grinding- 
teeth as in Bathyergus . 

6. Heliophobius , Peters, Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1846, p, 239 

(1846). 

Differs externally from Georychus in the second digit of the hind 
feet being the longest. Skull with the infraorbital opening smaller, 
the bony palate shorter, and the coronoid process larger. Incisors 
plain. Three premolars above and below ; but sometimes two only are 
developed. 

Family V. Geomyidjs. 

One premolar above and below. Grinding-teeth rooted or rootless. 
Malar extending forward to the lachrymal, Squamosals extremely 
large. Angular portion of mandible strongly twisted. Large 
cheek-pouches, opening on the cheeks outside the mouth. Upper 
lip not cleft. Other external characters very variable. Nearctic 
and Neotropical. Two subfamilies :— 

A. Geomyinhs. Incisors broad. Skull massive; infraorbital 
opening very small; mastoid not appearing on the top of the skull; 
malar stout. Form thickset; eyes small; ear-conch rudimentary; 
limbs short, subequal; fore claws very large. Recent genera;— 

1. ' Geomys , Rafinesque, Am, Monthly Mag. ii. p. 45 , , (1817). 

Fore feet large,,with very large compressed curved claws; tip of 

tail naked; cheek-pouches large. Skull very massive; zygomatic 
arches stout.' Upper incisors deeply grooved. Crowns of premolars 
divided into two subequal lobes. 

2. ThomormjSy Max. Prinz zu Wied, Nov. Act. Ac. Car. Leop. 

■six. i. p. 383 ....(1839). 

Fore feet comparatively small, with moderate claws ; cheek-pouches 
moderate. Skull less massive;, zygoma more slender., Upper inci¬ 
sors plain, or with merely a fine groove near their inner, edge. An- 
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terior lobes of premolars small. A third upper molar small, sub- 
circular. 

B. Hetergmyinje, Incisors narrow. Skull more delicate, with 
the mastoid appearing largely on its top ; infraorbital opening not 
defined, through the non-development of the lower root of the maxil¬ 
lary zygomatic process ; malar slender. Cervical vertebrae sometimes 
ankylosed (as in Dipodince ). Form slender; hind limbs and tail 
elongated ; eye and ear moderate or large. Recent genera:— 

3. Dipodomys , Gray, Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. vii. p. 521 (1840). 
Ear large, rounded ; tail long, densely haired, tufted ; soles hairy ; 

poliex very small, with a small claw. Cheek-pouches large. Skull 
with nasals produced in front; upper part of zygoma produced into 
a flat plate articulating with the frontals; interparietal very small, 
narrow; auditory bailee enormous, projecting far beyond the occi¬ 
pital plane. Incisors plain. Grinding-teeth rootless, at first with 
slight indenting enamel-folds, afterwards simple. 

4. Berognathus, Max. Prinz zu Wied, Nov. Act. Ac. Car. Leop. 

xix. i. p. 369 ...(1839). 

Ears shorter; tail thinly haired ; soles more or less naked ; poliex 
with a flat nail. Skull less modified; nasals not so much produced ; 
zygoma not developed into a flat plate; interparietal broad ; auditory 
bullae not projecting behind the occipital plane. Incisors grooved. 
Grinding-teeth rooted, tuberculate in youth, afterwards with isolated 
enamel-loops. 

5. Heteromys , Besmaresfc, Mammalogie, p. 313. .... (1820). 
Like Berognathus , but the fur bristly, mixed with flattened spines; 

tail shorter, clad with large scales and scattered hairs. Skull with 
sharp supraorbital ridges : interparietal very broad. Upper incisors 
plain. Grinding-teeth as in Berognathus , 

Family VI. Theridomyidje. 

One premolar present above and below. Grin din g-teetli rooted or 
rootless, not tuberculate, with more or fewer transverse enamel-folds. 
Infraorbital opening large, suboval. Palate somewhat contracted in 
front and emarginate behind. Eocene and Miocene of Europe. Fossil 
genera:— 

1. Theridomys , Jourdan, Compfc. Bend. Ac. Paris, v. p. 483 (1837). 
Grinding-teeth rooted, with three or four reentering enamel-folds, 

which become isolated enamel-loops in the worn teeth, 

2. ' Arch&omys , Be Laizer et Be Parieu, C. R. Ac. Paris, viii. p. 206 

(1839). 

Grinding-teeth rootless, the enamel-folds continued diagonally 
across the crowns, which are thus divided into laminae, of which the 
anterior is the largest above,, while they are subequal below. 
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3. Issidioromys (Croizet), De Blainville, C. R. Ac. Paris, x. p. 932 

(1840). 

Grinding-teeth rootless, with open reentering folds dividing their 
crowns into heart-shaped lobes ; the subsidiary folds only repre¬ 
sented here and there by a minute isolated enamel-loop. 

Family YII. BiPODiDiE. 

Incisors compressed. Premolars present or absent. Grinding-teeth 
rooted or rootless, not tuberculate, with more or fewer transverse ena¬ 
mel-folds. Skull with the brain-case short and broad ; infraorbital 
opening rounded, very large (often as large as the orbit) ; zygomatic 
arch slender, curved downwards; the malar ascending in front to 
the lachrymal in a flattened perpendicular plate; facial surface of 
maxillaries minutely perforated; mastoid portion of auditory bullae 
usually greatly developed. Metatarsal bones greatly elongated, often 
fused into a cannon bone. Form gracile ; front portion of body and 
fore limbs very small; bind limbs long and strong, with from three 
to five digits ; tail long, hairy. Three subfamilies;— 

A. Jaculin-e *. One premolar above. Grin ding-teeth rooted. 
Cervical vertebrae free, metatarsals separate. Hind feet with five 
developed digits. Tail sparsely haired. Ne arctic. Recent genus:— 

1. Jaculus, Wagner, Syst. Amph. &c. p. 23 . ...... (1830). 

(Characters those of the subfamily). 

B. Dipodin-se. Premolars present or absent. Grinding-teeth 
rooted. Cervical vertebrae more or less ankylosed. Metatarsals 
united in a cannon-bone. Hind feet with only three digits function¬ 
ally developed. Tail thickly haired, often tufted. Palsearctic and 
Ethiopian. Recent genera :— 

2. Dipus, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. ed. 13, i. p. 157 .(1788), 

Hind feet with three digits only j tail cylindrical, tufted. Skull with 

occipital region very broad, auditory bailee enormously developed, 
infraorbital opening with a separate canal for the nerve. Incisors 
grooved. Premolars absent or almost rudimentary, and found above 
only. 

3. Alactaga, F. Cuvier, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 141 . . . . . . (J836). 

Hind feet with five digits, of which the first and fifth do not 

reach the ground ; tail cylindrical, tufted. Skull with the occipital 
region less broad, auditory bailee smaller, infraorbital opening with 
no separate canal for the nerve. Incisors plain. One very small pre¬ 
molar present above only. 

4. Platycer corny s, Brandt, Bull. Ac. St. Petersb. -p. 209 • (1844). 

As' in Alactaga, but the hind limbs proportionally shorter, and 

* Since the above went'to press, Dr. E. Coues has published a paper in which 

he rejects the generic names Jaeulua and Merioncs as preoccupied, substitutes 
Zapus, and regards the form as the type of a distinct family, Zapodidm (Bull. 

■ TJ.S. 4eol. Surv. v. pp. 253-262). 
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the tail flattened, lancet-shaped, covered with short hairs and not 
tufted. No premolars. 

C. P.EDRTiNiE. One premolar above and below. Grinding-teeth 
rootless. Cervical vertebrae free. Metatarsals separate. Hind feet 
with four well-developed digits, with short broad hoof-like nails. 
Tail bushy throughout, not tufted. Ethiopian, Recent genus :— 

5. Pedetes, Illiger, Prod, Syst. Mamm. p. 81, .,...(1811). 

(Characters those of the subfamily.) 

Section III. Ihjstricomorpha. 

One premolar above and below (except in Ctenodactylus ), Grind¬ 
ing-teeth rooted or rootless, not tuberculate. Frontals with no 
distinct postorbital processes (except in Chcetomys ). Infraorbital 
opening large, sub triangular, or oval. Zygomatic arch propor¬ 
tionally stout; malar not advancing far forward (except in Cteno - 
dactylinm and Chinchillidce ), and not supported below by a continua¬ 
tion of the maxillary zygomatic process. Incisive foramina small; 
foramina in base of skull proportionally large; an mterpterygoid 
fissure. Mandible with its angular portion springing from the outer' 
side of the bony covering of the lower incisor, triangular, usually 
pointed behind ; coronoid process small, and condyle low. Clavicles 
perfect or imperfect. Fibula persistent as a distinct bone through¬ 
out life. Upper lip rarely cleft. Muffle clad with fine hairs. Nostrils 
pointed above, sigmoid or linear. Ears usually emarginate behind. 
Tail hairy, subnaked, or scaly. 

Family I. Octgbontid/E. 

Grinding-teeth with external and internal enamel-folds. Malar 
with an inferior angle ; incisive foramina usually long, extending into 
the maxillaries; clavicles perfect. Both hind and fore feet usually 
with five digits, rarely with four; claws curved. Teats placed high 
on the flanks. Tail clad with short hairs or with scales. Three 
subfamilies:— 

A. CtenodactyliNzE. Grinding-teeth semirooted. Malar ex¬ 
tending to the lachrymal (as in the last family) in a flattened 
perpendicular plate. Hind feet with the claws of the two inner 
digits covered by comb-like series of bristles. Ethiopian. Recent 
genera:— 

1. Ctenodactylus, Gray, Spicilegia Zoologica, p. 10 . . (1830). 

Ears very small, with no antitragus. Tail rudimentary. Interparietal 

and auditory bullse large; coronoid process reduced to a ridge. No 
premolars. Molars with single external and internal enamel-folds. 

2. Pectinator, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 294 ..... (1855). 

Ears with a small antitragus. Tail half as long as the body, bushy. 

Interparietal smaller, auditory bullae larger, and palate more con¬ 
tracted than in Ctenodactylus, Premolars present, but very small. 
Third upper molar with two external folds. 
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B. Octodontin/E. Grinding-teeth semirooted or rootless, with 
short and simple enamel-folds. Ear soft. Tail usually short, Ethio¬ 
pian and Neotropical. Recent genera i— 

3. Petromysy A. Smith, S. African Quart. Journ. ii. p. 2 (1831). 
Ears short. Fur rather harsh. Pollex very short, with a small nail. 

Claws short. Tail moderate, rather bushy. Infraorbital opening with 
a small groove for the nerve. Grinding-teeth semirooted, with single 
external and internal folds, which nearly meet in the middle. 

4. Gtenomys, De Blaiuville, Bull. Soc. Philomath. 1826, p. 62 

(1826). 

Eye and ear very small. Fur soft. Claws longer than the toes, 
those of the hind feet with comblike bristles (as in Ctenodactylinm ). 
Tail rather short, clad with short hairs. Skull and mandible very 
massive ; auditory bailee long and pear-shaped; malar with strong 
superior and inferior angles ; infraorbital opening with no groove for 
the nerve. Incisors very broad. Grinding-teeth rootless, with kidney- 
shaped crowns; the third molar above and below small and sub- 
circular. 

5. Schkodon, Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1841, p. 91.(1841). 

External characters much as in Gtenomys , but the ears larger and 

the claws, th ough strong, not longer than the digits themselves. Skull 
less massive ; the superior and inferior angles of the malar weaker; 
infraorbital opening with a groove for the nerve. Incisors broad, 
convex. Grinding-teeth placed transversely, with single external and 
internal folds, which meet in the middle. 

6. Spalacopus , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1219 . . , . . . . (1832). 
Ear rudimentary; tail short; claws of fore feet shorter than the 

digits. Skull shorter than in Schizodon; superior and inferior angles 
of malar obsolete ; infraorbital opening smaller, with no separate 
canal for the nerve. Incisors broad, the upper arched boldly for¬ 
ward, the lower very long. Grin ding-teeth like those of Schizodon ; 
but the external and internal folds do not meet in the middle line. 

7. Octodon, Bennett, P. Z.S* 1832, p. 46 ....... . (1832). 

Ears rather large. Claws small, that of the pollex truncated. Tail 

long, hairy, bushy at the tip. Skull similar to that of Spalacopus, 
but with a separate canal in the infraobifcal opening for the nerve. 
Incisors narrow. Molars like those of Spalacopus , but placed diago¬ 
nally, and the posterior lobe smaller than the anterior in the upper 
teeth. ' 

8. Hahrocoma (=Abrocoma) } Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 183/. p. 30 

(1837). 

Ears very large. Fur very soft. Tail moderate, clad with short hairs, 
not tufted/ Pollex obsolete. Skull with the facial portion elongated; 
malar with moderate superior and inferior angles; auditory bullae 
very large. Incisors narrow. Upper grinding-teeth with single exter- 
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nal and internal enamel-folds; the lower with one external and two 
internal folds, dividing them into narrow angular lobes. 

C. Echinomyinae. Grin ding-teeth semirooted or rooted, with 
deep, curved enamel-folds. Fur more or less harsh, often mixed with 
spines. Tail usually long. Neotropical and Ethiopian. Recent 
genera:—■ 

9. Carterodon , Waterhouse, Nat. Hist. Mamm. ii. p. 351 (1848). 
Muzzle Hunt; ears moderate; tail short, clad with scales and rather 

long hairs. Skull broad, with no marked crests; frontals with deli¬ 
cate supraorbital ridges. Incisors broad, with longitudinal furrows 
and raised ridges, tipper grinding-teeth with one internal and two 
external enamel-folds ; the lower similar but reversed. 

10. MyopotamuSy Geoffrey, Ann. du Mus. vL p. 81. . . (1805). 
Muzzle blunt; pollex with a truncated nail; hind feet large, with 

the first four digits fully webbed and the fifth free; tail moderate, 
cylindrical, scaly. Skull elongated, with sharp occipital and sagit¬ 
tal crests; auditory bullae small; paroccipital processes very long. 
Incisors flat, plain. Grinding-teeth as in Carterodon , but the lower 
with three internal folds. 

11. Cer corny s, F. Cuvier & Geoffroy, Mammiferes, 6 me livr. (1829). 
Muzzle pointed; ears rather large ; fur without bristles or spines ; 

pollex very small, with a short nail; hind feet not webbed ; tail long, 
scaly. Skull ovate; frontals contracted, with sharp supraorbital 
ridges, coronoid process small. Incisors flat. Grinding-teeth with 
nearly circular crowns; the tipper with one internal and three external 
enamel-folds; the lower similar but reversed. 

12. LonchereSy Illiger, Frock Syst. Mamm. p. 90 . . . . (1811). 
Muzzle blunt; ears rather short; fur in most species mixed with 

flattened lanceolate spine ; toes subequal; second digit of fore feet 
with a broad truncated nail; tail long, clad with scales and hairs. 
Skull like that of Cercomys . Incisors narrow. Upper grinding-teeth 
like those of Cercomys , but longer, with the middle folds usually 
meeting in the middle; the lower with one external and two internal 
folds. 

13. Mesomysy Wagner, Wiegm. Arch. 1845, Th.ii.p. 145 (1845). 
External characters as in Lon chores ; but pollex with a short 

curved claw, fur without spines, and tail short, thickly haired. No 
distinct supraorbital ridges. Incisors broad. Upper grinding-teeth 
with one or two external folds ; the lower similar but reversed, 

14. EcMnomys (= Eckimys ), Desmarest, Nouv. Diet, d’llist. Nat. 

x. p. 45...(1817). 

Muzzle pointed ; ears larger than in Loncheres ; feet narrower, the 
toes more uneven in length, fur usually mixed with spines. Palate 
shorter and broader. Incisors narrow. Grinding-teeth as in 
Mesomys. 
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15. Bactylomys , Is. Geoffroy* Ann. Sc. Nat. (2 me scr.) x. p. 126 

(1838). 

Ears short; tail long, scaly ; fore feet with the pollex obsolete, 
and the third and fourth digits elongated, with short convex nails. 
Skull with proportionally small orbits and high occiput. Incisors 
flat. Grinding-teeeh (except the lower premolar) each divided into 
two lobes, each of which has a single enamel-fold. 

16. Plagiodon (=Plagiodontia) , F. Cuvier, Ann. Sc. Nat. 

(2 me ser.) vi. p. 347 .. (1836). 

Form stout; muzzle blunt; pollex rudimentary; outer hair coarse; 
under-fur silky; tail short, scaly. Grinding-teeth rootless, the 
upper with a deep enamel-fold running diagonally forward from near 
the internal posterior angle, and another running back from near the 
outer anterior angle ; the lower with one external and two internal 
folds. 

17. Capromys , Desmarest, Mem. Soc. d’JEOst. Nat. i. p. 44 (1822). 

External characters much as in Plagiodon; fur long and harsh; 

tail moderate or long, scaly, sparsely haired. Liver divided into 
minute lobules. Skull elongate,with no marked crests; malar 
deep; paroccipital process long. Incisors small, convex. Upper 
grinding-teeth with one internal and two external folds ; the lower 
similar but reversed. 

18. Aulacodus , Temminck, Monogr. de Mamm. i. p.245 (1827). 

Form stout; muzzle blunt; fur harsh; tail moderate, sparsely 

haired ; fore feet with the pollex rudimentary and the fifth digit very 
short; hind feet with four digits, of which the outer is rudimentary. 
Skull with the facial portion much inflated; the brain-case small, with 
strong sagittal and occipital crests ; parietals small; infraorbital 
opening with a separate canal for the nerve. Incisors very broad, 
the upper with three deep grooves. Grinding-teeth rooted, with folds 
arranged as in Capromys . 

Family II. IIystricidjs. 

Grinding-teeth with external and internal enamel-folds. Skull 
ovate, often greatly inflated by large air-sinuses in the bones; facial 
portion short and broad; malar with no inferior angle; occipital 
plane perpendicular, with a median ridge. Form.robust; limbs sub- 
equal; fur more or less modified into spines and hollow, quills. Two 
subfamilies:— 

A.' Sphingurinjs. Grinding-teeth rooted. Skull short; lachry¬ 
mal bone not hounding the canal. Clavicles perfect. Upper lip 
unfurrowed. Tail moderate or long,, usually prehensile. Soles of 
feet tubereulated. Four teats. "Neurotic and Neotropical. Recent 
genera:— 

1. CkcBtomys, Gray, P. Z. S. 1843, p. 21 .(1843), 

Head and body clad' with stout wavy bristles; feet with four 
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digits; the hind feet with a nailless tubercle instead of the first digits 
and an internal lobe, supported by two accessory tarsal ossicles. 
Skull short; the frontal and malar with large postorbital process, 
which almost meet; walls of auditory meatus produced. Upper 
grinding-teeth each divided into three lobes, of which the anterior 
and posterior have deep single enamel-folds ; lower teeth with one 
external and two internal folds, 

2. Sphingurus ( —Sphiggurus ), F* Cuvier, Dents d. Mamm. p. 256 

(1825)*. 

Nostrils far apart; head and body clad above with short stiff spines, 
or with mixed spines and bristly hair; feet as in Chcetomys; tail 
long, prehensile at its tip. Skull short; the air-sinuses greatly 
developed in some species; no postorbital processes; walls of auditory 
meatus not produced ; interparietal broad ; angle of mandible pointed. 
Grinding-teeth subequal, like those of Sphingurus, but with two 
lobes only. 

3. Erythizon, F. Cuvier, Dents d. Mamin, p. 256 . . . (1825). 

External characters as in Sphingurus , but the nostrils nearer to¬ 
gether, the quills more concealed by hair, the hind feet with five toes 
and hardly any internal lobe; the tail short, thick, and non-prehen- 
sile. Skull with walls of auditory meatus slightly produced; angle 
of mandible rounded. Grinding-teeth like those of Sphingurus s hut 
the anterior much longer than the posterior. 

B. HysTRiciNiE. Grinding-teeth semirooted. Skull more elon¬ 
gate ; lachrymal partly hounding the canal. Clavicles imperfect. 
Upper lip furrowed ; tail not prehensile ; soles of feet smooth ; six 
teats. Palsearctic, Indian, and Ethiopian. Recent genera:— 

4. Jfherura , G. Cuvier, Begne Animal (2 me ed.), i.p. 215 (1829). 

Spines flattened, channelled; tail long, scaly, with a tuft of com¬ 
pressed bristles at the point. Nasal part of skull moderate. Upper 
grin ding-tee th with one internal and three or four external folds, the 
latter soon separated as enamel-loops; the lower teeth similar, but 
reversed. 

5. Hystrios, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. i. p. 76 .. (1766). 

Spines cylindrical; tail short, covered with spines and slcnder- 

stalked open. quills. Nasal cavity usually very large. Air-sin uses of 
frontals greatly developed. Teeth as in Atherura. 

Family III. Chin chilli dje. 

Incisors short; grinding-teeth divided by continuous folds into 
transverselaminm* Malar extending forward to lachrymal, with no 
inferior angle, and only a rudimentary superior angle. Optic fora¬ 
mina confluent. Auditory bullae moderate or very large. Palate con¬ 
tracted in front, and deeply emarginate behind, Clavicles perfect. 

* —Sgndkeres and SpMggurus, F. Cuvier(1S25) = Cereolabcs, Brandt (1835). 
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Fore limbs small; bind limbs elongate, with four or five toes. Fur very 
soft. Tail moderate or long, busby. Neotropical. Recent genera 

1. CImichilla 3 Bennett, Gardens &c. Zool. Soc. pt. i. p. 1 (1829). 

Ears broad, not elongated. Fore feet with five digits ; the pollex 
very small, but bearing a claw; bind feet with four digits. Tail long, 
busby. Skull with the auditory bullae enormous, appearing on the 
top of the skull between the supraoccipital, interparietal, and squa- 
mosals. Grinding-teeth rootless, with their enamel-folds nearly 
straight, each with three laminae; the two anterior laminae of the 
lower premolar imperfectly separated, 

2. Lagidium , Meyer, Nov. Act. Acad. Nat.-Cur. xvL p. 576 

(1833). 

Ears elongated. Both fore and hind feet with four digits. Skull 
as in Chinchillas but the auditory bullae more moderate, articulating 
on the top of the skull with the supraoccipital and squamosals only. 
Grinding-teeth similar, but their folds curved ; all three laminae of 
the lower premolar perfectly separated, 

3. Lagostomus , Brooks, Tr. Linn. Soc. xvi. p. 102 * * . (1828). 

Ears moderate. Fore feet with four digits, and hind feet with 
three; the tarsus elongated. Tail moderate, bushy, tufted. Skull more 
massive than in the other genera, with well-marked sagittal and occi¬ 
pital crests ; auditory bullae smaller, not appearing on the top of the 
skull; infraorbital opening with a separate canal for the nerve. 
Grin ding-teeth with two laminae, except the last upper molar, which 
has three. 

Fossil genera:— 

4. Amhlyrhiza, Cope, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xi. p. 183 . (1869). 

Grinding-teeth semirooted, each with either four or five laminae. 

5. loxomylus , Cope, op. cit . p. 187 .. (1869). 

Grinding-teeth as in Amblyrhiza 9 but each with three laminae 
only, their crowns obliquely sloped both longitudinally arid laterally. 

Family IV. Dasyprocti Die. 

Incisors long. Grinding-teeth semirooted, with external and'inter¬ 
nal enamel-folds. Milk-teeth long retained. Optic foramina sepa¬ 
rate ; palate broad; incisive foramina short; mandible with the masse¬ 
teric ridge obsolete. Clavicles rudimentary. Form somewhat slender, 
limbs moderate ; upper lip entire; ears short; tail short and naked 
or rudimentary. Forefeet with five digits; hind feet with five or 
three; claws short and hoof-like. Neotropical. Recent genera:— 

1. Dasyprocta , Illiger, Prod. Syst. Maraxn. p. 93 . . . . (1811). 

Form compact; limbs long; hind feet with three digits only ; tail 
either obsolete or short and subnaked. Skull elongate, smooth ; 
infraorbital opening with no separate canal; malar simple; parocci- 
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pital processes short. Upper grinding-teeth with one internal and 
three or four external folds, the latter soon separated as isolated 
enamel-loops ; the lower teeth similar but reversed. 

2, Cmlogenys , F. Cuvier, Ann. du Mus. x. p. 203 . . . (1807). 

Muzzle obtuse; skin of cheeks reflected below the zygoma; hind 
feet with five digits; tail reduced to a tubercle. Skull with the 
zygoma enormously inflated, the anterior two thirds composed of the 
maxillary zygomatic process, which is hollowed out below into a 
great chamber, lined with mucous membrane and communicating 
with the mouth ; infraorbital opening with a canal for the nerve; 
paroccipital processes long. Upper grinding-teeth with two internal 
and three external folds, except the third molar, which is reversed ; 
lower teeth with one external and three internal folds. 

Family V. Dinomyidjs. 

Incisors broach Grinding-teeth rootless, with folds dividing them 
into transverse lobes. Optic foramina confluent. Paroccipital processes 
short. Palate broad. Clavicles imperfect. Manubrium broad. Upper 
lip cleft. Hair harsh. Tail rather long, bushy. Both fore and hind 
limbs with four digits; claws as in the last family. Neotropical Re¬ 
cent genus :— 

L Dinomys , Peters, Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1873, p. 551 (1873). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

Family VI. Caviidjs. 

Incisors short. Grinding-teeth with folds dividing them into trans¬ 
verse lobes. Milk-teeth shed during foetal life. Optic foramina 
separate ; paroccipital processes long and curved ; palate contracted 
in front; mandible with a strong masseteric ridge. Clavicles im¬ 
perfect. Upper lip entire; ears short or long; fur moderately soft; 
tail very short or absent. Fore feet with four digits, hind feet with 
three only; claws as in last family. Neotropical. Recent genera:— 

h Cavia, Pallas, Misc. Zooh p. 30 (ex Klein, 1/51) . . (1766). 

Body plump ; limbs very short, subequal; ears short; hind feet not 
palmated ; no external tail. Skull much depressed ; malar slender; 
palate much contracted in front, deeply emarginate behind, exposing 
the prsesphenoid; incisive foramina long. Grinding-teeth each divided 
into two angular lobes. 

2. BolickotiSy Besmarest, Mammalogie, p. 360 ..... (1822), 

Limbs and ears long; tail very short or rudimentary. Skull less 
depressed than in Cauia, and the facial portion comparatively larger; 
palate still more deeply emarginate, exposing the vomer ; incisive 
foramina long. Grinding-teeth each divided into two angular lobes, 
except the third upper molar and the lower premolar, which have 
each three lobes. 
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3. Hydrochcerus, Brisson, Regn. An. p. 116 . , . . . „ . (1/56). 


Body massive ; limbs moderate; muzzle very blunt; eyes and ears 
small; tail obsolete; hair coarse and sparse; all the feet fully webbed. 
Skull massive; malar very deep; palate produced behind the last 
molar; incisive foramina short; paroccipital processes very large and 
long. Upper incisors grooved in front; upper grinding-teeth each 
with two lobes, united only by cement, except the third molar, which 
has twelve narrow transverse plates; lower premolar and first molar 
with three narrow lobes, the second and third with four. 

Suborder II. Glires buplicxdentati. 

Incisors -§, at birth f ; the outer upper incisors soon lost; the next 
pair very small, placed directly behind the large middle pair ; their 
enamel continuous round the tooth, but much thinner behind. Skull 
with the optic foramina confluent, with no true alisphenoid canal; 
incisive foramina usually confluent; bony palate reduced to a bridge 
between the alveolar borders. Fibula ankylosed to tibia below, and 
articulating with the calcaneum. Testes permanently external; no 
vesicular glands« Two families- 

Family I. La go m yule. 

Either one or two preinolars above and below; grinding-teeth 
rootless, with transverse enamel-folds dividing them into lobes. Skull 
depressed ; frontals contracted, with no postorbital processes; facial 
surface of maxillary with a single perforation; posterior angle of 
malar produced almost to the auditory meatus; basispbenoid not 
perforate, nor separated by a fissure from the vomer ; coronoid pro¬ 
cess in the form of a tubercle. Clavicles complete. Ears short. Hind 
limbs not markedly elongated. No external tail. Falrearetic and 
Nearetic. Recent genus :— 

1. Lagomys , G. Cuvier, TabL Elem. de Y Hist. Nat. p. 132 (1/98). 

External characters those of the family ; two premolars above and 
below. 

Fossil genus:— 

2* TitanomySy Yon Meyer, Jabrb. fur Mineralog. 1843, p. 393 

(1834). 

One premolar only, both above and below. 

Family II. Leporid,e. 

Three premolars above, and two below; grinding-teeth as in last 
family. Skull compressed; frontals with large wing-shaped post¬ 
orbital processes; facial portion of maxillaries minutely reticulated ; 
basispbenoid with a median perforation and separated by a fissure 
from the vomer; coronoid process represented by a thin ridge of bone. 
Clavicles imperfect. Ears and hind limbs elongated. Tall short, 
bushy, recurved. Cosmopolitan (except Australasian region). Re¬ 
cent genus:— 

Prog. Zool. Soc.—1876, No. YII. 7 
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1. Lepm, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. i. p. 77 . ..* • (1766), 

External characters those of the family; all the grinding- teeth 

with three narrow laminae, except the last lower molar, which is small 

and simple. 

Fossil genus:— 

2. Palceolagus, Leidy, Proc. Acad. Philad. 1856, p. 89 . (1856). 

Incisors longer than in Lepus, first lower premolar with only two 

laminae. 

Suborder III, Glires hebetidentati (subord. nov.) . 

Incisors -f; the second lower pair very small, and placed rather 
behind the middle pair, their enamel continuous round the tooth, 
and their crowns transversely hollowed, not chisel-edged. Grinding- 
teeth rootless, curved, with their convexity directed outwards. 
Mandibular condyles and glenoid cavity transverse. Fibula articu¬ 
lating with the calcaneum. One family:—- 

Family I. Mesotheriidjb. 

Two premolars above and one below; grinding-teeth rootless, with 
single reentering enamel-folds. Skull massive, with sagittal and 
occipital crests enormously developed, the latter running forwards at 
the sides to the zygoma; frontals with large postorbital processes; 
infraorbital opening small; malar very deep, running forward to the 
lachrymal; auditory bullre moderate; paroccipital processes long; 
bony palate perfect, produced behind the molars; mandible resembling 
in form that of Leporida, Clavicles perfect; scapular and humerus 
resembling those of Castoridtp. Both fore and hind limbs with five 
digits, claws probably short and hoof-like. Ischia articulated with two 
of the caudal vertebrae. Pliocene of South America. Fossil genus:— 

1. Mesotherimn , Series, Compt. Bend. Ac. Paris, xliv. p. 961 

(1857). 

(Characters those of the family.) 

P.S. Since this paper was written I have been much pleased to 
find that the researches of my friend Mr. A. Doran, of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, into the form of the auditory ossicles of mam¬ 
mals, essentially confirm the views, of affinity here adopted. Mr. 
Doran’s observations are yet unpublished; and it will be sufficient 
here to indicate their more general result. He finds in the auditory 
ossicles of the more typical Scinromorpha a different type from that 
presented in the typical Myomorpha. Castor, though aberrant, 
approaches nearest to Arctomys ; and Anomalurus is very close to 
Emms, Among the Myomorpha, Bathjergus has the characteristic 
type of the Hystricomorpha, in which, with few or no exceptions, the 
malleus and incus are ankylosed together; and Bipus inclines' in the 
same direction. The ossicles'of the Glires duplicidentati pre¬ 
sent' a distinct and less specialized type. 
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8. On the Land-Shells of Taming Fiji Islands, with Descrip¬ 
tions of New Species. By E. A. Liardet. 

[Received December 14, 1875.] 

(Plate V.) 

The land-shells of Taviuni, one of the Fiji group of islands, are 
neither conspicuous for the number of their species nor for the 
beauty of their colouring. They mostly inhabit the coast-lands, and 
are all minute. 

At a slight elevation a moderately large Helix (II. casco) and a 
Bulimus are common. Some Helicina may also be found, but arc 
rare. Pupince I have only found at elevations from about five 
hundred feet and upwards, and mostly under decayed logs. Par take 
frequent the underside of the leayes of Dracanee and Bile-trees near 
the coast. Partula Hr at a is the only one I met with. 

But if the want of size or beauty of colouring renders these shells 
less sought for by the ordinary collector, yet to the naturalist their 
structure and the habits of their occupants must always be a source 
of interest. 

The natives of Fiji cannot be induced to seek in the dense forests 
fdr shells; consequently the only way is for the collector to trust to 
his own researches. This I did; but the result has fallen far short 
of my expectations. 

Considering the moist temperature, dense vegetation, and moun¬ 
tainous character of the island, all so conducive to the abundant 
existence of land-mollusca, their scarcity is a matter of surprise. 
They mostly locate under logs and stones, seldom being exposed to the 
sun, which, no doubt, accounts for the absence of rich colour in any 
of the species. 

The numerous small shells on the coast-lands are common to 
most of the islands; and being found sheltered by bark on logs 
and in the decaying husks of old cocoa-nuts, it may be inferred that 
they have frequently been transported from island to island—and 
though in some cases destroyed by a subsidence, have again, since 
the uprising, once more colonized the coast. The island of Ta- 
viuni would seem to establish this inference ; for it is only at a height 
of some five hundred feet that Pupince and' the larger species of Mu- 
Ihnus , Helix, and Helicina are found. Now coral-indications show 
this island to have been submerged to that level;, I would therefore 
conclude that the last-mentioned shells are the true representatives 
of the molluscan fauna of that part of the former continent whose 
peaks "are now the islands of Fiji. ■ 

In preparing the following descriptions of species believed to be 
new I have to acknowledge the assistance I have received from Mr.' 
Henry Adams. 

1. Nanina? taviuniensis, sp. hoy. (Plate Y. figs. 1, la, b.) 

Shell globose, minutely perforated, of a light brown colour, smooth 

7 * 
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and highly polished; whorls o, convex; spire obtuse; suture im¬ 
pressed ; aperture nearly vertical, roundly lunate; columella short, 
excavated, white, with a callous curved tooth near the base. 

Animal very active. I observed it on one occasion, when inter¬ 
rupted in progression, lift its tail high, as in figure I a, and shake it 
vigorously. 

Hah. Islands of Taviuni and Gamia, Fiji. Rare. (Coll, Liardet.) 

2. Nan in a ? vitrinina, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 2, 2 a.) 

Shell yellow, thin, translucent, perforated, discoidal; whorls 4|, 
last subangulated, the others slightly convex; beneath shining and 
well rounded; aperture slightly oblique, lunate; suture margin ate ; 
peristome thin ; coluxnellar lip slightly expanded over perforation. 
Animal black, with mantle covering two thirds of the' shell, which it 
cannot enter at first. 

Found in moist situations under logs, in this respect resembling 
Yitrina . (Coll. Liardet.) 

3. Nan in a ? ramsayi, sp. nov. (Plate Y. fig. 3.) 

Shell similar to N. ? vitrinina . "When the animal is out I can 
detect no difference. 

Animal red; a protuberance on the back rests against the shell 
anteriorly. It progresses by raising its head, extending the body, 
and placing the posterior part of the foot down in the form of an 
arch, lands its body gradually from the head; and this arch thus 
appears to recede until the caudal extremity is reached. Like N. ? 
vitrinina , it cannot at first recede into its shell; and like Yitrina 
strangei of Australia, it leaves mucus in its track of a brick-red 
colour. 

Hab. Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

4. Helix prxncei, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 4, 4 a.) 

Shell very small, depressed, with wide and perspective umbilicus ; 
colour dark brown ; whorls 3, prominently costated; suture deeply 
impressed; aperture round. 

Note. —This is the only Fijian shell I have seen resembling any 
of the Australian Helices . 

Hab . Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

5. Helix pinnocki, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 5, 5 a.) 

Shell conoid, perforate ; colour a horny yellow ; convex beneath ; 
whorls 6, spirally striated, the last carinated, smooth beneath; aper¬ 
ture oblique, roundly lunate ; columellar lip slightly expanded over 
perforation. 

Hah. Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

6. Helix barkasi, sp, nov. (Plate V. fig. 6.) 

Shell minute, trochiform, very minutely perforated, colour golden 
horny; whorls of, convex, roughly and ‘ irregularly striated, trans- 
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Tersely ribbed, last whorl acutely earinated; beneath slightly convex ; 
striae radiating from the perforation; aperture oblique and triangular. 
Hah, Taviuni, Fiji. A scarce shell. (Coll. Liardet.) 

7- Helix clayi, sp. nov. (Plate Y. fig. 7.) 

Shell minute, turbinate, minutely perforate, of a golden horny 
colour ; spire obtuse ; whorls 5, convex, last slightly carinate, very 
finely, closely, and regularly striated; beneath smooth and shining ; 
aperture oblique, roundly lunate. 

Hah. Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

8. Lamellaria perforata, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 8, 8 m) 
Shell small, acute, polished, dark brown colour; epidermis thin ; 

whorls 5i, convex, spirally striate, with a white apertural lamina; 
aperture oblique, pyriform; columellar lip white, projecting from the 
base of the shell, expanding slightly over region of umbilicus; outer 
lip impressed and of a deep purple tint. 

This shell is found embedded in the bark of dead logs. 

Note .—The animal has the tips of the eye-pedicels bulbous. 

Hah. Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

9. Diplommatina taviensis, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 9, 9 a.) 
Shell with the penultimate whorl contracted in front, leaving the 

previous one and lip of the aperture joining regularly costated; lip 
double ; aperture circular and entire. 

Animal wfith two tentacles, short and cylindrical, with an active 
arched motion, as in Helicina . Eyes situated at the base of tenta¬ 
cles inside. 

Hah. Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

10. La gocheilus hispidus, sp. nov. (Plate Y. figs. 10, 10 a.) 

Shell small, bulimiform, hispid, of a brown colour; whorls 5|, 
spirally costate; aperture circular. 

Very rare. 

Ilab. Gamia, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 

11. Omphalatropis vitiensis, sp. u. (Plate V. figs. 1 1, 11a.) 

Shell bulimiform, acute ; colour brown or yellow ; whorls 5, last 
convex, with a keel round the base of the shell encircling the umbi¬ 
licus, and terminating in a tongue-shaped process at the'base of the 
aperture; epidermis thin; aperture pyriform; lip thickened. 

Hah, Islets off Taviuni, Fiji. (Coll. Liardet.) 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 


Fig. 1, la, h. Nanina ? taviimienm. 

2 , 2a. Nanina vitHnim. 

3, Nanina ramsayi. 

4, 4a. Helix princei. . . 

5, 5(7. Helix pinnocki. ■. 

6 , Helix barkasi. 


Fig. 7. Helix clayi. 

8, 8a. Lamellaria perforata . 

9, 9 a. Liplommafina tamuniemis, 
10,10a. Lagoeheilus Impdm. 

11,11a. Omphalofropis vitiensis. 
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4, Notes on the Rails of the Argentine Republic. 

By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. 

[Beeeived December 19,1875.] 

The Carau or Courlan (Aramus scolopaeeus) has been called e< an 
abnormal relative of the Rails at the most;” but in habits and 
appearance it is certainly near akin to them. 

The beak of this bird" is nearly 5 inches long, straight, and of an 
iron hardness; the tip is slightly bent to one side, the lower man¬ 
dible somewhat more than the upper. The tongue extends to the 
extremity of the beak; at the end it is of a horny toughness, and 
frayed or split into filaments. This beak is a most effective instru¬ 
ment in opening shells; for where mollusks abound the Courlan sub¬ 
sists exclusively on them, so that the margins of the streams which 
tills bird frequents are strewn with innumerable shells lying open and 
emptied of their contents. 

Every shell has an angular piece, half an inch long, broken from 
the edge of one valve. Mussels and clams close their shells so 
tightly that it would perhaps be impossible for a bird to insert his 
beak, however knife-like in shape and hardness, between the valves 
in order to force them open; therefore I believe the Aramus first 
feels the shell with his foot whilst wading, then with quick dexterity 
strikes his beak into it before it closes, and so conveys it to the shore. 
It would be most difficult for the bird to lift the closed shell from 
the water and carry it to land; but supposing it could do this, and 
afterwards succeeded in drilling a hole through it with its beak, the 
hole thus made would have jagged edges, and be irregular in shape; 
but it is, as I have said, angular and with a clean edge, showing that 
the bird had just thrust his beak half an inch or an inch between 
the valves, then forced them open, breaking the piece out during the 
process, and probably keeping the shell steady by pressing on it with 
the feet. 

By day the Aramus is a dull bird, concealing itself in dense reed- 
beds in streams and marshes. When driven up he rises laboriously, 
the legs dangling down, and mounts vertically to a considerable 
height. He. flies high, the wings curved upward and violently 
flapped at irregular intervals; descending, he drops suddenly to the 
earth, the wings motionless, pointing up, and the body swaying 
from side to side, so that the bird presents the appearance of a fall¬ 
ing parachute. On smooth ground he walks faster than a rnan, 
striking out his feet in a stately manner and jerking the tail, and 
runs rapidly ten or twelve yards before rising. At the approach of 
night he becomes active, uttering long clear piercing cries many 
times repeated, and heard distinctly two miles away. These cries 
are most melancholy, and, together with its. mourning plumage and 
recluse habits, have won for the Aramus several pretty vernacular 
names. He is called the “Lamenting Bird” and the “Crazy 
Widow,” but is more familiarly known as the “ Carau.” 

Near sunset the Caraus leave the reed-beds and begin to ascend 
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the streams and visit their favourite fishing-sites. They are very 
active at night, retiring again at the approach of morning, and some¬ 
times spend the day perched on trees. 

As the breeding-season draws near they become exceedingly clamor¬ 
ous, making the marshes resound day and night with their long 
wailing cries. The nest is built amongst the rushes, and contains 
ten or twelve eggs, large for the bird, slightly elliptical, sparsely 
marked with large blotches of pale brown and purple, the whole egg 
having a cloudy appearance. When the nest is approached, the 
parent birds utter sharp angry notes as they walk about at a dis¬ 
tance from the intruder. Young and old birds live in company till 
the following spring. 

The Caran is more nocturnal than the Rails, and, having a far 
more powerful flight, takes to wing more readily: in general appear¬ 
ance, and in its gestures and motions when on the ground and when 
rising, it closely resembles them. 

The Jacana (Parra jaeana ), arrives from the north in Buenos 
Ayres early in October, coming singly or in small parties. In their 
migration they appear to follow the course of the Plata; and, though 
some individuals are found breeding inland, they are for the most part 
confined to the littoral marshes. 

The Jacanas journey by very easy stages, frequently alighting to 
rest by the way; for they are so incapable of sustained flight that 
boys on the pampas occasionally take them, pursuing them on horse¬ 
back till the birds drop down exhausted. I believe the migratory 
Rails travel in the same way—a matter not easily determined, as they 
migrate by night; but they are feeble-winged creatures, and when 
driven to rise flutter away as if wounded. I have observed the 
Jacanas migrating by day, but would not for this reason affirm that 
they do not journey by night, since the Bartram’s Sandpiper and other 
species journey both day and night. 

The J acana flies swiftly, in a straight line and close to the surface: 
the wings flutter rapidly; and there are frequent intervals of gliding. 
When rising it presents a most novel appearance, as the lovely pale 
green of the wings is quite concealed when the bird is at rest; the 
beauty of its flight is thus greatly enhanced by the sudden display 
of a hue so rare and delicate. At a distance from the beholder, and 
in a strong sunshine, the wings appear of a shining golden yellow. 
Not only when flying does the Jacana make' a display of its beau¬ 
tiful wings ; without rising it has' a way of exhibiting them, appear¬ 
ing to delight as much in them as the Cockatoo does in its crest or 
the Peacock in its train. When several of these birds live in com¬ 
pany, occasionally they all in one moment leave their feeding, and 
with quick excited notes, and clustering together in a close group, 
go through a singular ■ and pretty, performance, all together holding 
their wings outstretched and agitated, some with a rapid fluttering, 
others a slow-moving leisurely motion like that of a butterfly sunning 
itself. The performance over, the birds peaceably scatter again. I 
have never observed Jacanas fighting. 

Soon after coming. they pair, and build a simple nest with few 
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materials, usually on the floating weeds; the eggs are four, in shape 
like Snipes’ eggs, and have deep-brown spots on a pale yellowish- 
brown ground. During incubation the male keeps guard at some 
distance from the nest, and utters a warning cry at the approach of 
an intruder; the female instantly flies from the nest, but in rising 
renders herself very conspicuous. "When the nest is approached the 
parent birds hover about, occasionally fluttering as if wounded, all 
the time keeping up a clamour of hurried angry notes somewhat re¬ 
sembling the barking cries of the Black-collared Stilt. . 

The Jacana has always appeared to me strictly diurnal in its habits. 

Some of our Bails and Rail-like birds I will pass over, either be¬ 
cause I have not learnt their habits or have failed to discover any 
thing interesting in them not known already, as in the case of our 
two species of Fulica . 

I will mention, in passing, that the Bartram’s Sandpiper (Actiturus 
bartramius) , judging purely from its habits, is a near relation of the 
Bails. This species, I believe, has not had a place assigned it in the 
Argentine avifauna—a strange oversight; for it is one of our com¬ 
monest birds. 

I will now give a brief account of Eallus rhytirhynehus , of For- 
zana eryfkrops, and of that king of Bails the Aramides ipecaha. 

The Black Rail (Rallus rhytirhynehus) abounds everywhere in the 
La-Plata region where reeds and rushes grow. They are always 
apparently as abundant in winter as in summer; this fact has sur¬ 
prised me greatly, since I know this species to be migratory, their 
uimiistakeahle cries being heard overhead every night in spring and 
autumn, when they are performing their distant journeys. Probably 
all the birds frequenting the inland marshes on the south-western 
pampas migrate north in winter; and all those inhabiting the shores 
of the La Plata and the Atlantic sea-board, where there is abundant 
shelter and a higher temperature, remain all the year. On the Rio 
Negro of Patagonia the Black Rails are resident; but the winter of 
that region is mild; moreover the wide expanse of barren waterless 
country lying between the Rio Negro and the moist pampas region 
would make migration from the former place impossible to such a 
feeble flyer. Of this instinct we know at least that it is hereditary ; 
and it is hard to believe that from every one of the reed-beds distri¬ 
buted over the vast country inhabited by the Black Rail a little 
contingent of migrants is drawn away annually to winter elsewhere, 
leaving a larger number behind. Such a difference of habits cannot 
possibly exist amongst individuals of a species in one locality; but 
differences, in the migratory as in other instincts, great as the one I 
have mentioned, are found in races inhabiting widely separated regions. 

It is difficult to flush the Black. Rails; they rise in a weak flutter¬ 
ing manner, the legs dangling down, and after flying forty or fifty 
yards drop again into the reeds. Their language is interesting. When 
alarmed the bird repeats, at short intervals, a note almost painful 
from its excessive sharpness;' it utters it standing on a low branch 
or other elevation, but well masked by reeds and bushes, and in¬ 
cessantly bobbing its head, jerking its 1 tail, and briskly ■ turning 
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from side to side. It lias at such times a very sprightly appearance, 
whilst the long tricoloured beak, the blood-red eye, and vermilion 
legs admirably contrasting with the fine dark plumage, give it some 
claims to beauty. At other times it has a hollow call-note with a 
puzzling ventriloquism in the sound; this note is sometimes repeated 
at brief intervals, for an hour at a time ; and whilst uttering it the 
bird stands, as usual, on a slight eminence, but in a listless attitude, 
and without any of the nods and becks and other frisky gestures. 
It has also a kind of song, frequently heard; the common people 
fancy it resembles the distant braying of an ass; hence the vernacular 
name sc Burnt ©/ 5 by which the bird is known in the Plata. It is 
heard occasionally in the day, hut oftenest in the evening, and is a 
confused performance, uttered without pause, and composed of 
several long shrill notes, modulated and mingled with others hollow 
and booming. These notes can be heard a thousand yards away; 
but far or near they always sound remote. 

I can say little of Porzana erythrops i called with us “Gallmetita / 5 
or Little Hen, though it visits Buenos Ayres annually, breeds, and 
is abundant there. In language and habits it is like a Coot, not 
often seen on land, and feeding principally as it swims about in a 
jerky manner amongst the floating weeds. It appears in October, 
migrating exclusively, I think, by night; and after the autumnal 
departure an individual is rarely seen. By day they are shy and 
retiring, but scatter abroad in the evening, frequently uttering their 
strange hollow cry, called “ witch-laughter ’ 5 by superstitious people, 
and resembling a sudden burst of hysterical laughter, the notes be¬ 
ginning loud and long, becoming brief and hurried as they die away. 

The Aramides ipeeaha , called in Buenos Ayres “ Gallineta / 5 is 
a most interesting bird. Without any brilliant tints, there is some¬ 
thing so pleasing to the eye in the various hues of its plumage— 
light brown and drab-colour, blue, grey, buff, and black—all these 
colours so harmoniously disposed (the effect heightened by the yel¬ 
low beak, golden-red eye, and vermilion legs), that I do not know a 
handsomer waterfowl. 

They are found as far south as the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
and are most abundant along the marshy borders of the Plata, fre¬ 
quenting the vast reed-beds and forests of water-loving Erythrina 
cruta-galli . When they are not persecuted they are bold pugnacious 
birds, coming out of the reeds by day and attacking the domestic 
poultry about the houses and even in the streets of the villages situ¬ 
ated on the borders of their marshy haunts. But when compelled 
to place Man on the list of their enemies, it is a difficult matter to 
get a sight of one; for, like all birds that rise laboriously, they are 
vigilant to excess, and keep themselves so well concealed that one 
may pass through their haunts'every day of the' year, and the 
Ipieaha still be to him no more than a <c wandering voice / 5 But 
even persecution does not entirely obliterate a certain inquisitive 
boldness that is one of the strongest traits of their character. , Usually 
they roam singly in quest of food, but have reunions in the evening 
and occasionally dining the day, especially in gloomy weather. 
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Where there are forests, and on misty or rainy days, they stray to 
a distance from the reeds. They walk with an easy and somewhat 
stately grace, jerking up the tail, Bail-like, at every stride, and run with 
a velocity no man can equal. Occasionally they perch on trees, and 
are fond’of strutting to and fro on a horizontal branch. 

When surprised on the open ground the Ipecaha lies close, like a 
Tinamou, refusing to rise until almost trodden upon. It springs up 
with a loud-sounding whirr, rushes violently through the air, till, 
gaining the reeds, it glides a few yards and then drops : its flight is 
thus precisely like that of the Tinamou, and is more sounding and 
violent than that of the Grouse or Partridge. On spying an intruder 
it immediately utters a powerful cry, in strength and intonation not 
unlike that of the Peafowl. This note of alarm is answered by other 
birds at a distance as they hastily advance to the spot where the warn¬ 
ing was sounded. The cry is repeated at irregular intervals, first on one 
hand, then on the other, as the birds change their position to dog 
the intruder’s steps and inspect him from the reeds, I have sur¬ 
prised parties of them in an open space, and shot one or more ; but 
no sooner had the survivors gained their refuge than they turned 
about to watch and follow me, sounding their powerful alarm the 
whole time. I have frequently been followed half a mile through 
the rushes by them, and, by lying close and mimicking their cries, 
have always succeeded in drawing them about me. 

But the Ipecaha’s loudest notes of alarm are weak compared with 
the cries he utters at other times, when, untroubled with a strange 
presence, he pours out his soul in screams and shrieks that amaze 
the listener with their unparalleled power. These screams, in all 
their changes and modulations, have a resemblance to the human 
voice, but of the human voice exerted to its utmost pitch, and ex¬ 
pressive of agony, frenzy, and despair. A long piercing shriek, 
astonishing for its strength and vehemence, is succeeded by a lower 
note, as if in the first one the creature had well-nigh exhausted it¬ 
self. The double scream is repeated several times ; then follow other 
sounds, resembling, as they rise and fall, half-suppressed cries of pain 
and moans of anguish. Suddenly the unearthly shrieks are re¬ 
newed in all their power. This is kept up for some time, several 
birds screaming in concert; it is renewed at intervals throughout 
the day, and again at set of sun, when the woods and marshes 
resound with the extravagant uproar. I have said that several birds 
unite in screaming; this is invariably the case. I have enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of witnessing the birds at such times; and the 
screams then seem a fit accompaniment to their disordered gestures 
and motions. 

A dozen or twenty birds have their place of reunion on a small 
area of smooth clean ground surrounded by reeds; and by lying well 
concealed and exercising some patience one is enabled to watch 
their proceedings. First one bird is heard to utter a loud metallic- 
sounding note, three times repeated, and somewhat like the call of 
the Guinea-fowl. It issues' from the reeds, and is a note of invita¬ 
tion quickly responded to by other birds on every hand as they all 
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hurriedly repair to the customary spot. In a few moments, and 
almost simultaneously, the birds appear, emerging from the reeds 
and running into the open space, where they all immediately whirl 
about and begin the exhibition. 

Whilst screaming they rush from side to side as if possessed with 
frenzy, the wings spread and agitated,' the beak wide open and 
raised vertically. I never observed them fight or manifest anger 
towards each other during these performances; and, knowing the 
pugnacious spirit of the Ipicahas, and how read}'' they are to seek a 
quarrel with birds of other species, this at first surprised me; for I 
was then under the mistaken impression that these gatherings were 
in some way related to the sexual instinct. 

Whilst watching them I also remarked another circumstance. 
When concealing myself amongst the rushes I have been compelled 
to place myself so disadvantageous^, owing to the wet ground, that 
any single bird straying accidentally into the open space would have 
discovered my presence immediately; yet the birds have entered and 
finished their performance without seeing me ; so carried away are 
they by the emotion that possesses them during these moments. 
But no sooner has the wild chorus ended than, aware of my pre¬ 
sence, they have lied precipitately into the reeds. 

How could this curious habit I have described, and which cannot 
be considered advantageous, have originated? It is simply that this 
species has a somewhat singular way of giving expression to an in¬ 
stinctive feeling common to all creatures. Many birds and mammals 
have social gatherings, peaceful like those of the Ipicaha; and if seen 
to fight, these are but playful engagements ; for the emotion that calls 
them together is a joyous one. It manifests itself so variously in 
different species that a person might easily be led to believe that the 
displays he observes are, in many instances, inspired by the sexual 
passion. 

The Ibis melanotis , the Glossy Ibis, the Black-collared Himanto- 
jms } and the Spurred-winged Lapwing also hold similar exhibitions. 
The last-named species has a far more remarkable performance on 
the ground, aptly called <c dancing ” by the Argentine peasants; for 
the birds, in twos and threes, run and whirl about and stand bowing 
till their beaks touch the ground, all the time regulating their move¬ 
ments to dramming rhythmic notes. 

The Chimangos (Milvago) frequently have meeting-places where 
they circle about, sportively quarrelling in the air, then rest, each 
one on his separate perch; and at intervals one bird utters a long and 
song-like cry, followed' by a succession of short notes, in which ail 
the birds join as in a chorus. 

Males and females of ■ many species in which the sexes are always 
faithful'.sing and scream together in a jubilant manner at intervals 
through the day. This habit is most remarkable in the Oven-bird 
(Funiarim ): these stand together facing each other, singing their 
shrill excited song, all the while heating their outspread wings in 
time with the notes, and each bird taking a' part, ■ so that the per¬ 
formance produces the effect of harmony. 
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The Chajas (Ghauna chavarid) also sing in concert, “ counting the 
hours,” as the Gauchas say; for they sing about nine o’clock in the 
evening and again just before dawn. 

Still more remarkable is the habit in the Scissor-tail (Mihulus 
tyrannm) ; for these birds are not gregarious, and yet once a day they 
rise up and, hurrying from tree to tree, summon each other to a 
general gathering* 1 ; then, mounting with sharp chirping notes, they 
precipitate themselves violently downwards from a great height, their 
long tails opening and closing, their zigzag Sight accompanied with 
impetuous “whetting” and “grinding” notes. 

The Tinamous unite in small coveys and play, running about in 
circles, rapidly doubling and suddenly crouching as if to conceal 
themselves. 

Tyrant-birds and Thrushes chase each other screaming through 
the air and amongst the trees. Hard-billed singing-birds sing in 
concert on trees and bushes, and sometimes pursue each other and 
light all the time they are singing. Some Ducks fight mock battles 
on the water. The habit is different in the Chiloe Widgeon (Mareca 
chiloensu ); for this Duck has an easy and powerful flight. In small 
flocks they rise until they become mere specks in the sky; at that 
vast height they hover, all the time singing their shrill notes, and close 
and separate and close again; and every time they close they slap 
each other so smartly with their wings that the blows can sometimes 
be heard when the birds have quite vanished from sight. 

Many mammals also have meetings and rejoice together, some 
species even having set performances; but the habit is less notice¬ 
able in them, as they are not so impressionable by nature as birds, 
and are also less buoyant in their motions, and less garrulous. 

In all the instances I have given, the sexual passion is in no way 
concerned; for these gatherings and displays take place at all seasons 
of the year, and are in some cases less frequent during the season of 
courtship. It is impossible to doubt that the cause is simply the 
natural gladness felt by all sentient beings at times, when hunger is 
satisfied and they are free from the restraints imposed by other 
emotions. It is to a great extent an associate feeling, and, in species 
accustomed to meet and to indulge in it with frequency, is instanta¬ 
neously communicated from one to the other. Every shepherd and 
herdsman on the pampas is familiar with the. fits of joy that seize 
his domestic or semi-domestic cattle.. Tims a lamb in a flock will 
suddenly spring up two or three times in quick succession, coming 
down on his four feet together ; and instantly his companions become 
possessed with a joyous contagion, and, breaking away from their 
dams, they fly off in pursuit. Suddenly they all stop and group 
themselves together; but in a few moments another lamb springs up 
and bounds away, and the chase is renewed. 

It is not to be wondered at that some species should have not 
only a definite and unchangeable manner of manifesting their joyous¬ 
ness, but should give it such extravagant expressions as, for example, 
the Ipecaha does, whilst in others it shows itself in the most 
subdued manner or not at all; for some animals are incapable of ex- 
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pressing even feelings so violent as pain, fear, anger, and solicitude 
for their young. But that the feeling exists at times in ail I am 
pretty sure, even in so melancholy a creature as the Heron. 

Probably the concert-screaming of Foxes and Monkeys and many 
other animals, the pretty “showing-off” of Jacanas and other birds, 
and the aerial vagaries of Snipes, accompanied by peculiar sounds 
called “bleating” or “drumming,” and a hundred more strange 
performances are due to the same cause. 


5. On the African Rhinoceroses. 

By the Hon. W. H. Drummond. 

[Received December 20, 1S75-] 

I believe that at present naturalists have arrived at no decided con¬ 
clusions as to the number of species of Rhinoceros inhabiting Africa ; 
and as 1 have had some practical experience on the subject I beg 
leave to offer these few 7 remarks for their consideration* 

As far as my own experience and the inquiries I have made of 
natives well acquainted'with' the facts, and of European travellers and 
hunters who were equally qualified to offer an opinion, have gone, 1 
believe, in accordance with the recorded opinions of most travellers 
and sportsmen who have given any attention to the subject, that 
there are four distinct species; while if It. oswellii be not merely a 
variety of B. shins, as 1 am inclined to think it is, it would follow 7 
that there was one more. These I would class as follows :— R. simus , 
the “Mohohu” of the Bechuanas, and the “Umkave” or fC Um- 
kombewoquobo ” of the Amazulu, Amatabili, and Ama Tonga tribes ; 
B . keitloa , the Keitloa of the west, and Umkombe Tovote of the 
east; B. bicornis major , the greater black species, known as the 
Kulumaue on the eastern side, while in South Central Africa (I 
mean the country north of the Transvaal Republic, and south of 
the Zambesi) it is, 1 believe, known as the “ Borele f and B . bicornis 
minor , the small black species, known up to the Limpopo as the 
“ Upetyane,” and among the Dutch republics to the north as the 
“ Klin rhinaster.” To these must, I suppose, he added 22.. osioelli, 
or the ffi Kabaoba,” until we are in a position to prove conclusively 
that it is merely a variety, as I think, for reasons Hereafter : to be 
stated, will ultimately prove to be the case. 

Of the above, TL simus and B. oswellii are those generally known 
as the “white,” while B. keitloa , B. bicornis major, and, 22. bicornis 
minor are called the " blackand before proceeding further 1 should 
like to-say a few words about the nomenclature I have made use of, 
and which (with the, exception of the introduction of what I believe 
to be a distinct species, which for want of a better name I have called 
II bicornis minor , the Small Black Rhinoceros or Upefcyane) is the no¬ 
menclature I believe to be in general use. The distinction, however, 
of black and white seems to me misleading and misapplied, all 
Rhinoceroses being of the same colour, namely a peculiar shade 
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of brown, or, if any difference does exist, it being in 22. hicornw 
minor possessing a tinge of red. That to different observers, and in 
different localities, they do appear to be of different colours (Baldwin 
mentions a blue kind) is undoubted; but, except any slight variation 
that may locally exist, from the animal, as in Darwin's theory of 
protective resemblance, conforming to the prevailing colour of the 
district it inhabits, all such cases may be referred to outward cir¬ 
cumstances, such as the position of the sun, or the kind of mud they 
may have been rolling in last, and partly, no doubt, to the age and 
sex of the animal. In exemplification of this, I may mention that I 
have watched a bull of 22. smuts trotting past me in the full glare of 
the midday sun, and it has appeared to me almost white; while after 
following the same animal up, and finding it feeding with the long 
shadows of evening on it, its colour has then seemed to be, as it 
really is, a deep brown. It may also be worthy of notice that no 
system seems to have been pursued in giving the scientific names under 
which these species are known. R. simns } the snub - or square-nosed 
Rhinoceros, is appropriate enough, as referring to one of its most 
distinctive points, while 22. oswelli is named after the gentleman 
who discovered it; but the term bicornis , though no doubt appli¬ 
cable, would be equally so to every one of the .five species, and would 
be most especially so to 22. keitloa , in which the two horns are of 
almost equal length, while its present name, keitloa , being merely a 
native and local designation, conveys nothing to those unacquainted 
with the language. 

M . simus, the common white Rhinoceros, requires but little de¬ 
scription from me, being, as we all know, a well-recognized species. 
It is the greatest in size, and is remarkable for the length the front 
horn grows to, as well as its gentle and inoffensive disposition. Its 
food is, as far as my experience goes, solely grass. The country 
over which I can personally speak as to its existence, extends from 
Zululand up to the Limpopo ; from there it incontrovertibly reaches 
the Zambesi; while Speke mentions it in Karagweh, and Andersson 
between Walwich Bay and Lake Ngarni and in Ovampoland. Sir 
Samuel Baker tells me that he sawrat Khartoum a horn * c immensely 
thick at the base, and about. 2| feet long, which came from the 
countries west of the Kile ; 9 and though for some reason which he 
did not state he thinks it was not the horn of a “ White Rhinoceros,” 
yet, unless we conclude that a species exists of which we have 
hitherto heard nothing, it is justifiable to believe it to be a specimen 
of either 22. simus or 22, oswelli ; and as the habitat of the latter is 
distinctly circumscribed, the balance of evidence lies on the side of 
its having been the former. It may therefore be generally stated, 
subject to correction, that 22. simus is common to the south of the 
Zambesi; and while undoubtedly it exists to the north of it, though 
not I think in large numbers, it has never been seen in any part, of 
Northern Africa., It is, however, worthy of remembrance that the 
value of its, horn in those parts of Africa where it is rare or not' found 
is great; while to the south, where it is plentiful, the value is com¬ 
paratively small. 
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M. heitloa is another well-recognized species ; but for the sake of 
comparison with those killed in other parts of Africa 1 will mention 
the average measurements I have noted, and the peculiarities of 
structure. 


ft. in. 

Length from nose to base of tail, about i 1 0 

Height at the shoulder .about 5 0 

Circumference.about 9 6 

Average length of the anterior horn.. 1 8 

Average length of the posterior horn. . 1 6 


In some few cases the posterior horn is a tribe the longer, and in 
others 4 or 5 inches the shorter. The head is of the same type as 
that of jR, bicornis major and R* bicornis minor ; and the peculiar 
snout and long prehensile upper lip which characterizes these three 
species is more marked than in the former, while less so than in the 
latter. Its food is chiefly, if not solely, the young and tender shoots 
of various kinds of thorns. In disposition it is decidedly morose and 
ill-tempered ; but it seldom charges without provocation. Its habitat 
is a very extended one, though it does not seem to be plentiful any¬ 
where, more than two or three being seldom seen together, and then 
only at long intervals. I have found it from the Black Umfolosi river 
in Zululandup to the Limpopo, and the black crosses seen on the map 
now before us in the country south of the Zambesi show the appro¬ 
ximate spots where, to my knowledge, it has been killed. Andersson 
seems to have met with it to the west; and it most undoubtedly exists 
in Abyssinia, specimens which I have examined from that country 
being now in the British Museum, and a very perfect one in the 
possession of Mr. Gerrard; while from the measurements of a pair 
of horns from a Rhinoceros cow killed by Sir Samuel Baker (the 
front horn 23 inches, the back 17! inches) I should be inclined to 
believe that it also must have been R. heitloa , 17J inches being an 
extremely unusual length for the posterior horn of any other species. 

I will next speak of R . oswelli , about which, however, much 
remains to be learned. In conformation, habits, disposition, and 
food it in no way differs from R . simus, except in its horns. This 
singularity, as is well known, consists in the front horn, which is 
straight, and even in comparison with R « simus unusually long, 
pointing forward at an acute angle instead of standing erect from the 
snout, though this angle is very various in different animals, some 
possessing the peculiarity in the most modified form, while in others 
it is,'very marked. The red marks on the map show where! know 
it to have. been met with or killed; and I have found specimens 
high up on the, east coast, though not exhibiting their characteristic 
to any great degree. It is, however, by far the most local of any . of 
the species, so much so as to induce me to believe that it is merely 
local variety, some bull or cow (probably the former) having either 
from injury or accident of birth possessed a horn similar to that 
which we now find among its descendants. The fact of the, pecu¬ 
liarity varying so greatly in different individuals is, it seems to me, 
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in favour of this view, and of the interbreeding of R. simus and R, 
Gswelli ; -while it is worthy of note that Livingstone mentions having 
seen somewhere near the Zambesi a “ black ” Rhinoceros with a 
horn like that of R. omelli —a statement which proves the possibility 
of the accidental occurrence of such a peculiarity as the inter¬ 
breeding of R. omelli and any of the species known as the c< black ” 
is too incredible to be taken into serious consideration. It is, how¬ 
ever, not possible to settle this point until it can be proved whether 
JR. emus and R. omellii do or do not interbreed; and I may there¬ 
fore pass on to the next species. 

I may first observe that in using the word R. bicornu for this in 
common with the next species, I do so under correction, and for the 
reason that while unable to say with certainty which has been 
hitherto referred to by different travellers under that name, I think 
it very probable that both have been so, though they differ so greatly 
that I cannot but wonder at this being the case, and can only account 
for it by the fact, which I have myself noticed, that where the one 
species is rare the other is common, and vice versd. I will commence 
by describing the larger of the two, the one known on the east as 
the Kulmnane, and up to the Zambesi as the Common Black Rhino¬ 
ceros. This animal does not, I am inclined to believe, on an average 
exceed M. keitloa in size, though I have killed individual specimens 
larger than any I have seen of the latter; it, however, differs from it 
in its horns, which, though following the conformation of R . simus, 
never attain to the same size. Their average length in bulls is about 
18 inches for the anterior, and 8 inches for the posterior, the cir¬ 
cumference of the base of the larger horn being about 18 inches; 
while in cows, which in all the species have longer and more slender 
horns, the front one measures 22 inches, and about 16 inches at the 
base, the back one being about 12 inches in length. It is also 
worthy of note that the length of the horn in all the black species 
seldom varies in adults more than 3 or 4 inches, while in both the 
white a difference of a foot may not uncommonly be found. I have 
already mentioned when speaking of R . keitloa that the species now 
under discussion possesses, "though in a less marked degree, the 
peculiar snout and upper lip characteristic of the three “ black ” 
species; and this leads me to the cause of such a provision of nature. 
JR. bicornis minor and JR. keitloa live, so far as my experience goes, 
entirely on the leaves and branches of trees; and this remarkable lip 
acts much in the same manner as the trunk of an Elephant in 
drawing their food towards their mouths. R. bicornis major , how¬ 
ever, though living partly (and I should say chiefly) on the same, 
also consumes, like R . simus, large quantities of grass; and therefore 
its snout possesses the characteristics of both. I have frequently 
seen them browsing on the grass ; but the possession for a few days 
of a young calf of this species afforded me an unusually good oppor¬ 
tunity of studying their habits and favourite food. Its mother .had 
been killed on the banks of the Pongolo by one of my hunters; and 
the calf had, .as is often the case, remained by the carcass during the 
following night, where we captured it next morning, and after con- 
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siderable difficulty conveyed it to our camp. The bottom in which 
it was tethered contained abundance of the rich grass which forms 
the chief food of 11. simus; but it did not eat much of it, though 
even on the first evening it consumed a large quantity of the young 
shoots and tender leaves of the thorn-branches provided for it, and 
seemed to be most fond of the hack, or waitabit thorn, turning over, 
the other kinds with its snout and tasting them, and then passing 
them by to search for the former. On the second evening, however, 
I noticed it, after returning from water, commence to eat the sur¬ 
rounding grass; and though it did not show so great a relish for it 
as it did for the thorn-shoots, it ate it, both then and afterwards, in 
such large quantities as proved that it naturally forms a by no means 
inconsiderable portion of its food. 

In disposition this species much resembles R. keitloa —neither 
often charging without provocation, though they will puff and snort 
and show a disposition to do so ; and it may also be said to be the 
more gregarious as well as the most common, herds of from live to 
fifteen being sometimes - seen in unusually favoured localities. It 
undoubtedly exists in all the country S.E. of the Zambesi, being 
especially plentiful in some parts of Zululand. Whether it or the 
species I shall next describe under the name of R. bicornis minor is 
the one spoken of by Andersson on the west, I am unable to say, as 
lie gives no measurements, though the head and horns depicted in 
one of his plates resemble those of the latter. Travellers in Central 
and Northern Africa speak of R. bicornis as existing without giving 
any details by which it can be identified; and though, for reasons to 
be hereafter given, I imagine the smaller species is alluded to in 
Northern Africa, I cannot of course be in any way certain. 

The distinctive characteristics of R . bicornis minor are very marked. 


Its average measurements are as follows:— 

ft. in. 

Length from nose to base of tail ...... 10 4 

Height at the shoulder about .. 4 6 

Circumference about ... 8 0 

Average length of the anterior horn .... 0 10 
Average length of the posterior horn .. 0 5 


Sometimes specimens are found with the front horn 13 or 14 inches 
in length, and the posterior in proportion; but they are uncommon. 
The head is, smaller in proportion than that of any other species, 
while the upper lip protrudes to a greater degree, and the. eye is 
unusually small. Its foot is also smaller iu proportion to its body 
than, that of any of the others. Its food is, as I have before said, 
solely the leaves and branches of thorns; audit is scarcely ever found 
out of thorn-jungle, though M. bicornis major is often found in other 
coverts. Its disposition is savage and morose to the very last degree. 
It continually attacks without other provocation than the mere sight 
of a human being affords ; and it will follow the scent of the human 
foot for some distance. When seen without the observer’s proximity 
being suspected, it is generally heard grumbling and granting out its 
Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1876, No. Till. 8 
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Ill temper; and in following its spoor the furrows ploughed up in 
the ground, and which are more or less made by all the different 
species, are so common as, when the ground is too hard to enable 
more than a faint mark to be seen, to prove to the hunter the species 
he is following. I have never seen more than three (a bull, a cow, 
and a calf) together. 1 have found them in considerable numbers 
from the Black Uinfolosi river in Zululand all along the XJbombo 
range up towards the Limpopo, though as they near'that river they 
become scarce, and 1 only know of one instance of their being found 
near the Zambesi. I have, however, no doubt that they existed at one 
time all over the thorn-country south of the Zambesi, as oral tradi¬ 
tions of their ferocity are common among the Dutch hunters; and no 
doubt their own ill-temper accounts for their being now partially ex¬ 
tinct in that district, self-defence on the hunter’s part having caused 
their destruction ; while lower down to the south-eastward, where no 
doubt they were originally more common, they are disappearing more 
rapidly than any other species. I have seen a considerable number of 
horns from Abyssinia, and they appear to me to resemble in size and 
shape those of this species, though perhaps a trifle longer; but until 
some one will describe the animal to which they belong, it is useless 
to make guesses which are not founded on sufficient data. 

It will be seen from the above remarks how very limited my 
knowledge of the subject under discussion really is; nor should I 
have ventured to make them before you this evening had I not felt 
that it is only by each traveller describing what has actually come 
within his own observation that such questions as the number of 
species of any animal on so large a continent as Africa can ulti¬ 
mately be set at rest ; and this must be my excuse should you feel 
that from my slender acquaintance with my subject I have been to 
any extent occupying your time to-night under false pretences. 


6. List of Birds met with in North-eastern Queensland, 
chiefly at Rockingham Bay. By E. Pierson Ramsay, 
C.M.Z.S.—Part II * 

[Received December 28, 1875.] 

174. Ptijlinofus swainsonii f. 

.This species is somewhat rare in the Rockingham-Bay district; a 
few only were obtained. 

175. Lamprotreron superbus. 

I found this, one of our most beautiful species, tolerably abundant 
in all the scrub lands of the Herbert river and coast-range. Their 
note is a broken “ coo,” prolonged into a rolling guttural sound at 
the end ; they may be heard at least half a mile off. But, owing to 
the dense nature of the scrubs, the birds are at all times difficult to 
, * Continued from P. Z. 8. 1875, p. 603. 

t Where no references are given, the names are taken from Gould's ‘Hand¬ 
book/ 
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obtain, although not rare. The female of this species has un¬ 
doubtedly been described and figured under the name of X. cyano - 
virens. The young resemble those of L . swainsonii , particularly in 
having narrow yellow margins to the primaries and secondaries* 'and 
to the tips of the feathers on the chest and breast; they do not 
show the forked or split feathers on these parts before the end of the 
second year, although the green bands on the flanks are conspicuous 
in the nestling. 

176. Megaloprepia magnifica. 

I found this species abundant, and very variable in size. 

1/7. Megaloprepia asstmilis. 

Although this bird is so much smaller than the preceding species 
in all its admeasurements, it should scarcely be considered a distinct 
species, as it differs in no other way except in size from M. mujnifica . 

I have examined numerous examples of both M, magnified and JJT. 
assimilis, and consider the latter rather the connecting link to M.pueila . 
This last species has lately been noted from Cape York, whence I 
received a fine pair procured there by Mr. J. A. Thorpe. 

178. Letjcomeljena norfolciensis. 

We procured several specimens of this fine and scarce Pigeon. 
They were found feeding in the same trees ( Acmena and Janibom) 
with Ptilinopus , Megaloprepia , and others. 

179. Myristicivora spilorrhoa. 

During the months from October until the end of April, when 
they leave, this species is very numerous all over the Rockingham- 
Bay district. Early in the morning, as soon as it is light enough, 
they leave their roosting-places in large flocks, and betake them¬ 
selves to their feeding-grounds, dispersing over the scrubs and among 
the various species of Acmena and Jambosa which line the margins 
of the Herbert river. Towards evening they assemble, and, leaving 
the feeding-grounds, return to roost oo the mangrove islands in 
Hinchenbrook channel, and around the coast and mouths of the 
rivers, flying a distance of often 4.0 miles night and morning. The 
tops of. the mangroves on which they roost are literally white with 
birds ;. and, notwithstanding the disturbance and havock committed 
among them by shooting-parties, they continue to arrive until dark. 
They breed on these islands, building little or no nest, a 1 few sticks 
placed,so,as to prevent.,the eggs from rolling away being considered 
sufficient.' Young almost .fully, fledged were brought to me in 
January; but'many at this time were laying their eggs.. When 
freshly killed the concealed portions of the feathers, on the body are 
of a beautiful delicate rosy salmon hue, which soon fades after death. 

180. Lopholaimcs antarctictjs. 

I once met with a flock flying over some of the dense' scrubs of the 
Herbert river, and also a few on the wing near the township of 

h* 
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Cardwell. They were not considered plentiful in the district. Those 
obtained , about Cape York are considerably less in size, and appear 
more plentiful in that district. 

181 . Chalcophaps chrysochlora. 

This pretty Ground-Dove is tolerably plentiful over the whole 
district. I noticed it frequently close to residences and in gardens 
within the township, 

182. Letjcosarcia pi cat a. 

This species is not by any means so plentiful as in the brashes of 
New South Wales, where the woods resound with its monotonous, 
deep, and melancholy call. It frequents alike the dry scrubs on the 
margins of rivers, and those which clothe the damp stony sides of 
the Sea-view range. Its flesh is highly esteemed, and resembles 
that of a Quail. The bird is strictly a ground-feeder, only taking to 
the trees when disturbed, where, perched on some thick branch, it 
remains motionless until apparently all danger is over. The eggs 
are two in number, of the usual form, but comparatively small. 

183. Ph APS chalcoptera. 

We met with this bird rarely, and only on the sterile sandy flats 
in open forest country beyond the coast range, where numerous 
species of Acacia abound, on the seed of which they feed. 

184. Geophaps scripta. 

Occasionally found in open forest-country. Met with only in one 
place, about 30 miles inland, I found it breeding in the Burnett- 
river district In December 1870. The nest was placed beside a tuft 
of grass, and consisted of a shallow hole lined with a few blades of 
dry grass. The eggs were two in number, and of a creamy white. 

185. Erythrauchjsn a humeralis. 

186. Geopelia TRANquill a. 

187. Geopelia placida. 

1 found these species by uo means rare. They prefer the open, 
country, and feed on the seeds of the Grass-tree/’ Xanthorrh&a , 
and various species of Acacia and other leguminous plants abundant 
In the sandy tracts about Cardwell. 

188. , Macropygia phasianella. 

This fine species, so abundant in the “ brushes ” of the Richmond 
and Clarence rivers in New South Wales, is far from being common 
in the Herbert-river districtI met with a pair on one occasion only. 
It was quite an unknown species to most of the settlers in those parts, 

189, Talegallus lathami. 

However plentiful this species may have been formerly in the Rock- 
Ingham-Bay district, it is now very scarce, only one having been obtained 
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during my visit. They are still plentiful in the New-South-Wales 
scrubs. I found that two or more females visited the same mound 
to lay their eggs in; and when this is the case the mound is often 
twice as large as an ordinary mound. It seems probable that 
several individuals assist in scratching the mound together, when 
a space often 50 yards in diameter (on level ground) is found 
cleared of almost every fallen leaf and twig. The mounds are often 
6 feet in height, and 12 to 14 wide at the base; sometimes they are 
more conical. The central portion consists of decayed leaves mixed 
with fine debris, the next of coarser and less rotted materials; and 
the' outside is a mass of recently gathered leaves, sticks, and twigs 
not showing signs of decay. In opening the nest these are easily 
removed, and must be carefully pushed backwards over the sides, 
beginning at the top. Having cleared these, and obtained plenty 
of room, remove the semideeayed strata; and below it, where the 
fermentation has begun, in a mass of light fine leaf-mould will 
be found the eggs placed with the thin end downwards, often in a 
circle, with three or four in the centre, about 6 inches apart. At 
one side, where the eggs have been first laid, they will probably be 
found more or less incubated; but in the centre, where the eggs are 
placed last, quite fresh ; and if only one pair of birds have laid in the 
mound, about twelve to eighteen eggs will be the complement, and will 
be found arranged as described above. On the other hand, if several 
females resort to the same nest, the regularity will be greatly inter¬ 
fered with, and two or three eggs in different stages of development 
will be found close to one another, some quite fresh, others within a 
few days of being hatched. There are usually ten eggs in the first 
layer, five or six in the second, three or four only in the centre. I 
found that the females return every second day to lay, but never suc¬ 
ceeded in ascertaining which of the parent birds opens the nest. 
The aborigines informed me that the male bird always performs this 
office; and I usually found my black boys very correct in their 
statements of this kind. After robbing a nest it is necessary to 
replace the different layers as they are found; if the lowermost is 
too much mixed up with the others, or the top tumbled into the 
excavations made in the bottom one, the birds will invariably forsake 
the mound; so that I found it always necessary to carefully replace 
the different layers as I found them. It is not so with theilf*- 
gapodius tumulus, which does not seem to care how much the 
mound is tumbled about, so that there is sufficient debris left to 
burrow in; and, indeed, should there not be, they quietly set to 
work and scratch it together again. The mounds of the Talley all m 
are seldom found on a great incline when a level spot can be obtained. 
They frequently, bring the debris-from a considerable distance; and 
in one instance on ■ the Richmond river I noticed a place where 
about a cartload had been scratched 1 through a shallow part of a 
creek 3 or 4 inches deep in water, and up the other side of the bank 
to the mound, which was over 40 yards distant. The; debris is 
always thrown behind them . ■ The greatest number of eggs taken 
from one mound' at one time was thirty-six. This was a very old 
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mound, and resorted to by several individuals. The eggs vary much 
in size, and in shape from almost round to a long oval, or pointed at 
the thin end ; their usual form.is an oval slightly smaller at one end. 
The shell is very thin, minutely granulated, and snow-white in 
colour. They are of a very delicate flavour, resembling in taste 
those of the Plovers. 

190. Megapoditjs tumulus. 

This Mound-raiser is very plentiful north after passing Port 
Denison; 1 found it also in tolerable numbers as far south as the 
Pioneer river. They are strictly confined to the dense scrubs, and 
seldom, if ever, seen elsewhere. Their noisy cackling at night fre¬ 
quently disturbed us when encamped near one of their favourite 
resorts'; and during the day their hoarse note at once betrays their 
presence. On the Herbert river they are not much sought after as 
an article of food either by the natives or whites; for as their eggs 
are esteemed a delicacy the birds themselves are not much molested, 
I examined several nests in March ; and although it was not the 
regular breeding-season, yet fresh eggs were obtained, and newly 
hatched young were found singly here and there throughout the 
denser parts of the brushes. Some of the mounds were very ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed by the whites, and scattered over the ground. This, 
however, did not cause the birds to forsake the place; and out of one 
large mound, which had been very roughly handled, two new ones 
were formed, about 10 yards apart, on the base of the old one, which 
was so matted and interlaced with roots from the neighbouring trees 
that it appeared to me a marvel how the birds could burrow into it 
the great length they did; and having once laid their eggs there, 
how ever the young birds found their way out through the maze of 
roots is still a mystery. Once out, however, and their wings dry, 
they are able to take care of themselves, but remain about the 
mounds for a day or so, as if waiting for some of their companions; 
but in less than a week from the day they are hatched they may 
frequently be seen at least a quarter of a mile away, and well able to 
fly about, I met one little fellow, only 5*5 inches in total length, fully 
a mile away from the nearest mound; he flew up and settled in a 
tree, about 20 feet, from the ground. The wings and feet were 
remarkably developed for so small a bird,, which could scarcely be 
more than four weeks old. Upon more than one occasion i have 
seen the birds busy at their mound, or feeding near it, but was 
never so fortunate as to meet with them in the act of burrowing* 
The largest mound I met with was about 50 feet in length, 10 in 
height, and 14 feet in width at the base, 8 or 10 on the summit.. It 
seemed to be more like several mounds combined; and certainly more 
than two pairs of birds frequented it. While stationed gun in hand 
watching for Cassowaries (Casuarins australis ), I noticed on one occa¬ 
sion five birds arrive at this mound in company; they came very close 
to me, making a chuckling noise jerked out from their throat, and not 
unlike that of a domestic fowl when driven from its nest, but not so 
loud. Usually only a pair are met with together. Their flight is 
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heavy ; and they do not readily take wing, unless pursued by a~dog„ 
when they rise with a considerable dapping to the most convenient 
branch, where they are easily approached and shot. Their^flesh 
is dark, rank, and tough. 

The young, about 5 inches in length, are of a dull brown, ashy 
brown on the sides of the face, neck, and mantle, and on the 
abdomen of a lighter ashy brown, rufous brown on the flanks, and 
brown washed with rufous on the breast; the back, rump, and tail 
of a rich rufous brown; primaries dark brown ; interscapular region 
and upper wing-coverts dark brown, tipped with light rufous; the 
secondaries and scapulars freckled, and margined on the outer web 
with light rufous ; the outer series of secondary-coverts and outer 
scapulars barred and freckled with the same colour ; iris dark brown; 
feet yellow. Total length 5*5 inches, bill *45, wing 4 1 *5, tarsus l inch, 
tail a tuft of down about 1 inch in length. 

191. Turnix varitjS' 

192. Turnix fyrrhqthorax. 

193. Turnix velox. 

I met with these three species occasionally. They were looked 
upon as scarce birds in the Herbert-river district. T. varius prefers 
the more open forest land; the other two 1 found on the margins of 
the open grass-flats, and in the vicinity of water-holes and lagoons &c. 

194. Synoicus australis, 

195. Excalfactoria australis. 

I found both species plentiful in the swampy parts of the grass- 
beds, and on grassy ridges generally throughout the district, and 
obtained young a few days old of S. australis in March. 

196. Bromaius novje-hollandijs. 

Emus were not plentiful, and so hunted that they are only found 
now in the unfrequented parts of the district. I met their tracks 
only on one occasion on the inland side of the range, in the basin 
drained by the Herbert river, 

197. Casuarius australis. 

One of the chief objects of my visit to Rockingham Bay was to 
become acquainted with the habits of this noble bird. In 1867 I 
had' sent my collector, Edward Spalding, to this district for this'pur¬ 
pose, but with very poor results.: While iu Brisbane on my way up 
I purchased by telegram a floe young living specimen, the first that 
had been obtained and reared, and ultimately succeeded in bringing 
it alive'.to Sydney and shipping it to the Society, where I am glad'to 
hear it arrived safely*. I found also that several very young Casso¬ 
waries had been obtained, and, for the first time, a nest and eggs had 
been found. This was great news; and 1 need not relate how I made 
* See P. Z. S. 1875, p. 469 .-Ed. 
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all haste to the Herbert-river Police Camp, where I was most hos¬ 
pitably entertained and welcomed by Inspector Johnstone, who was 
the first to rediscover and bring under the notice of others the 
existence of this remarkable species. I found Inspector Johnstone 
a true sportsman, as well as an ardent lover of Nature, a zealous and 
energetic naturalist, and a careful observer. I am indebted to this 
gentleman for much valuable information respecting the manners and 
customs of the aborigines, and notes on the habits of many birds 
and animals new to me, and especially for information on the present 
species. 

The Australian Cassowary is a denizen of the dense dark scrubs 
scattered over tbe district of Rockingham Bay, and extending as far 
north as the Endeavour river. It was tolerably plentiful only a few 
years ago even in the neighbourhood of Cardwell; but since tbe 
advent of sugar-planters. &c. on the Herbert river and adjacent 
creeks, these fine birds have been most ruthlessly shot down and 
destroyed for the sake of their skins, several of which I saw used for 
hearth-rugs and door-mats. Formerly they were easily enough 
procured ; but latterly so wary have they become, and their numbers 
so decreased, that it is only with the greatest amount of patience 
even a stray shot can be obtained. I know of no bird so wary and 
timid ; and although their fresh tracks may be plentiful enough, and 
easily found in the soft* mud on the sides of the creeks, or under 
their favourite feeding-trees, yet the birds themselves are seldom now 
seen. During the day they remain in the most dense parts of the 
scrubs, wandering about the sides of the watercourses and creeks, 
diving in through the bushes and vines at the slightest noise. 
Towards evening and early in the morning they usually visit their 
favourite feeding-trees, such as the native figs, Leichardfc-tree (S. 
leichardti ), and various species of Acmena , Jambosa , Bavidsonia , 
&c.; they appear to be particularly fond of the astringent fruit of 
the Leichardt-trees and of a species of Maranta , which produced 
bunches of large seed-pods filled with juicy pulp, resembling in 
appearance the inside of a ripe passion-fruit {Passiflora edulis ). 
Fruits and berries of all kinds are eagerly sought after; the tame 
semiadult bird which I had the pleasure of forwarding to the Society 
(1875) became so fond of the fruit of the Cape-Mulberry that he 
would allow no one to come near the tree he had taken possession of. 
This bird has frequently devoured at a time as much as 3 quarts of 
. ** Loquats ” (fruit of Eriobotria japonica), and several fair-sized 
oranges whole , besides its usual amount of bread per diem ( about 
3 pounds). In nature, I found that in the afternoons they frequently 
came out and walked along the scrubs, or along tbe side of the river 
or creeks, and swallowed large quantities of pebbles and small rough- 
' edged stones. In confinement, plantains and sweet potatoes (in large 
pieces, which' they can swallow whole) are a favourite food, while 
nothing seems to come amiss to them—grasshoppers, spiders, earth- 
worms, ■ cockroaches, caterpillars of all kinds, dough, and even raw 
meat. ^They ascertain the flavour of their diet by first taking it up 
in the tip of their bill and giving it a slight pinch ; and if not suitable, 
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tliev throw It aside. I found they invariably refused green Loquats , 
but always picked them up in the bill first to try them. In con¬ 
finement they become very tame, and may be allowed to walk about 
the place without restraint, coming when called, or more often run¬ 
ning after and following any one who is accustomed to feed them. 
If disappointed or teased, they not unfrequently “ show fight 95 by 
bristling up their feathers, and kicking out sideways or in front with 
force sufficient to knock a strong man down—a feat I have witnessed 
on more than one occasion. These birds are very powerful, and 
dangerous to approach when wounded. On more than one occasion 
a wounded bird has caused a naturalist to take to a tree ; the sharp 
nail of the inner toe is a most dangerous weapon, quite equal to the 
claw of a large Kangaroo, and capable of doing quite as much 
execution. 

I found the Cassowaries to be excellent swimmers, and frequently 
tracked them across a good-sized creek or river. On Hinchenbrook 
Island, situated about !■§ mile from the mainland, they have been 
frequently met with; and I have myself heard them calling at night 
and early in the morning as I passed up the channel, at a distance of 
at least 2 miles from them. Mr. Johnstone informs me he met with 
one swimming across a river of considerable width during his ex¬ 
plorations while on the cc North-east-Coast Exploring-Expedition.” 
Their note, most usually emitted by the male, is a series of harsh 
guttural prolonged croakings quickly repeated, and continued for 
about 3 minutes; it Is very loud, and may be detected across the 
water at a distance of at least 3 miles on a still night. I have 
listened to It resounding through the scrubs at a distance of 1J- mile 
on land, and then thought it close and one of the most unearthly 
noises I ever heard. They breed during the months of August and 
September. The first nest procured w T as found by some of Inspector 
Johnstone’s black troopers, from whom Mr. Miller, a settler on the 
Herbert river, purchased some of the eggs. One which he kindly 
presented to me is of the light-green variety mentioned hereafter. 
The nest consists of a depression among the fallen leaves and debris 
with which the ground in the scrubs is covered, with the addition of 
a few more dry leaves. The place selected is always in, the most 
dense part, and well concealed by entangled masses of vegetation. 
The eggs were five in number in, the only two instances recorded; 
and in both cases one of the eggs in each set differed from the 
other, being of a light-green colour, and having a much smoother 
shell. The others all have a rough shell, covered rather sparingly 
with irregular .raised patches of dark but, bright green on a lighter- 
green'and smooth ground. In the pale (No. 1) variety these raisings 
on the shell are closer together, and not so well developed; in both 
varieties they are more thinly spread over the central portion than 
at the ends. On the whole they closely resemble the eggs of 
Camarim hmneitii , in which similar variations are noticeable ; but 
they are larger, and, of a greater diameter, being ■ greatest in the 
middle. I am indebted to Inspector Robert Johnstone for the fine 
series of the eggs of this species which at present grace my collection. 
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The following are measurements of some of the specimens of the 
eggs of both species :— 

Cmuarius australis . 





Length 

Width 




in inches. 

in inches. 

No. 1. 

Light-green 

smooth shell. 

. 5*33 x 

3 73 

No, 2. 

Dark-green 

rough shell . . 

. 5*3 x 

3*88 


Camarius hennettii. 


No. 1. Light-green 

smooth shell .. 

5*65 

X 

3*54 

No. 2. Light-green 

rough shell . 

. 5*32 

X 

3*31 

No. 3. Light-green 

rough shell . 

. 5*34 

X 

3*4 

No. 4. Dark-green 

rough shell.... 

. 5*2 

X 

3*32 


The young of Casuarius australis are of a dull rusty brown, the 
feathers having frequently a blackish shaft-stripe, giving to the back 
a streaked appearance. After the first year the plumage takes a 
deeper lighter brown hue, and black feathers begin to appear mixed 
with brown, some being party-coloured. After the second season, at 
the age of 18 to 24 months, the black feathers predominate, and 
the helmet, which has hitherto been undeveloped, more like the 
shield of a coot ( Fulica ), begins to show a keel or ridge in the centre , 
which rapidly increases in height. The skin round the head, on 
which still remain a few brownish hair-like feathers, begins to become 
wrinkled and coloured, varying from bluish-green to orange on the 
lower part, and bright blue on the sides of the neck, the wattles 
becoming carmine. The helmet still remains comparatively small 
and undeveloped long after the wattles and naked parts of the neck 
become coloured. I believe that the helmet does not attain its fill 
size until the fourth or fifth year at least. In traversing the scrubs 
the head is carried low to the ground, and the vines and branches 
of trees striking the helmet slide over it on to the back. Otherwise 
in the dense vine-scrubs bordering the Herbert river and else¬ 
where progress would be greatly impeded; but as it is, the Casso¬ 
waries traverse the scrubs with wonderful speed, jumping over fallen 
trees and logs when in the way. A young bird (the identical speci¬ 
men, I believe, forwarded by his Excellency the Marquis of Nor- 
manby to the Society), while in the possession of Inspector John¬ 
stone, during my visit succeeded in jumping out of its yard over 
a fence more than 6 feet in height. I measured the fence, and 
found it 6 feet 6 inches to the top rail, on which its feet-marks were 
plainly visible ,* the length of the yard was only 12 X 12 ft. I found 
the adult Cassowaries in full moult in March; but the new feathers had 
not all made their appearance in May. During these months speci¬ 
mens in confinement were remarkably irritable and frequently sulky, 
even refusing their food (which they invariably do when unwell), 
and were at times very spiteful, even attacking their keepers; but 
strangers chiefly come in for a share of their dislike. At all times I 
have noticed they are very fond of bathing; the semiadult bird 
before alluded to, which I forwarded to the Society, was remarkable 
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iii tills respect, and might frequently be seen waiting at the pump in 
in the yard until some one came for water, when lie would sit down 
quietly under a copious shower, stretching out his neck and ruffling 
his feathers up to allow the water to reach the skin. They do not 
like any exposure, and always endeavour to get out of the sun. In 
the wild state they seldom leave the scrubs, and certainly never do 
so in the heat of the, day unless hard pressed ; but on the whole 
they are remarkably hardy, and bear confinement well. In February 
last (1875) I purchased four fine young birds about 6 months old, 
which were obtained from some settlers in the Herbert-river district; 
these also I forwarded to England during the same month. 


7. Description d J un nouveau Cerf tachete du pays cP Ussuri 
meridional, Cervus dybowskii . Par L. Taczaxowsxi, 

C.M.Z.S. 

[Received December 17,1875.] 

En 1868, le Capitaime Przewalski a observe pour la premiere fois 
des cerfs tachetes dans ce pays, et dit dans son ouvrage imprime en 
russe en 1870, que ces animaux abondent dans les grands for&ts des 
cotes de la mer du Japon et de la region des affluents de FUssuri, en 
indiquant la riviere Tina pour limite septentrionale de la distribution 
de ce ruminant, de sorte qu’il n’en trouve point dans la region cemtraie 
du cours de FUssuri. M. Przewalski Fa nomine C. axis, Erxl. (?), et 
dit ensuite qu’il v a aussi dans ce pays un second cerf tachete d’une 
faille intermediaire entre le precedent etle cerf commun ; et que sa 
peau d’ete ne differe en rien de eelle de son C. axis s mais en hirer elle 
est d’un gris fonce, surtout an dos, oule poil est presque noir avec des 
taches blanchatres a peine distinctes. II a vu plusieurs fois des indi- 
vidus de cette espece, sans pouvoir s’en procurer, 

Le Dr. Dybowski vient de me fournir cinq peaux de ce cerf, parmi 
lesquelles il y a quatre males de differents ages (deux qui ont atteint 
le developpement entier, un jeune k dagues simples, un d’age inter- 
mediaire) et une femelle. Ces cerfs me paTaissent appartenir a cette 
derniere forme, ceile plus forte du Cap. Przewalski, et tons ces ex- 
emplaires'ont leur robe d’hiver. L ? espece parait etre inedite; je 
propose done de le nornmer C, dybowskii , en Fhonneur de mon ami, 
zoologiste plein de raerite, dont le sejour de dix ans dans la Siberia 
orientale a sensiblement augment^ les connaissances de la faune de ce 
pays, si curieux et si insuffisamment explore en fails d’histoire'natu- 
■relle. 

Ce cerf est d*nne faille plus forte que eelle du daim (0, darn'd) et 
beauepup plus petite que eelle du cerf commun. 

Les bois sont eleves et minces, inoins pencils que ceux du C, elaphus, 
et inoins recourb&s sur les cotes, a trois andouillers simples, dont le 
basilaire et le suivant sont dirig& en avant un pen obliquement. sur 
les cotes et legerement courbes, et le troisibme dirig6 vers le milieu 
et trespeu en arriere ; ces embranchements sont mediocres, et pres- 
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que egaux entre eux; le prolongement du tronc principal est plus long 
que les branches prece'dentes, vertical, legerement courbe vers le mi¬ 
lieu. Le premier andouiller basal prend naissance beaucoup plus 
hautqueceiuiducerf commun (Faxe de cette branclie est a 4 cent-im. de 
lacouronne), le deuxieme est plus eloigne du precedent que du troisieme 
(19 et 17 eentira.). Sur la face superieure de la partie du tronc 
comprise entre les deux premiers andouillers se trouve line assez forte 



Skull and boms of Cervtts dyhm&kn. 


carene, et cefcte partie est considerablement plus haute que large ; 
Fanneau basal est etroit. La rugosite surtout dans la moitiS basale 
est assez forte. Les appendices osseux servant de base aux bois sont 
tr&s«e c leves (5 centim.). 

Le nez est nu; les fosses lacrymales profondes. La criniere est 
abondante au cou et entre les epaules, et se prolonge d’une maniere 
distinct© iusqtfa la naissance de la queue; tout le cou est garni de 
polk longs. La queue est beaucoup plus courfce que dans le C. axis, 
garni© de longs polls, qui ferment one touffe dSpassant Fextremity 
mudale de, 2,2 eenfcim. 
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La couleur generatedesanimaux adultes en pelage d s hirer ressemble 
a celle d’un ehevreuil (0. capreolus) d’hiver, c’est-a-dire qu’elle est 
foraiee d’un semis d’une multitude de petites stries fauves sur un fond 
gris brunatre; chaque poll est gris, rernbruni vers le liaut avec un 
large anneau fauve a une certaine distance du sommet, qui est noiratre. 
Sur ce fond a couleur de ehevreuil, il y a sur la partie posterieure du 
corps des laches blanchatres, pen distinctes. Le fauve roussatre 
predomine sur les cotes du cou, tandis qu’en dessous le fond principal 
est brunatre, varie de fauve. La criniere est rousse sur la nuque, 
ensuite elle devient brune variee de roussatre ; elle est distinete par 
une nuance beaucoup plus foncee dans toute la longueur du dos. Le 
museau esf gris, piquete de nombreuses stries fauves blanchatres, 
cette couleur passe graduellement au roux sur le front; il y a une 
tache blanche, pure, cordiforme sur le devant du menton. La face 
dorsale des oreilles est roussatre; F interne est blanche ainsi que le 
bordexterne dela face dorsale dans sa moitieinferieure. La queue est 
plus on moins rousse en dessus avec un melange d s un petit nombre 
de poils noirs, efc blanche en dessous. II y a aussl un espace blanc au 
pourtour des fesses, convert par une grande tache caracteristique noire. 
Le ventre est gris brunatre presque uniforme avecun peu de blancMfcre 
au milieu et du blanc pur dans la partie posterieure. Les jambes sont 
fauves roussatres avec une large raie brune le long de la face anteri- 
eure, et une tache blanche arrondie sur le cote externe au-dessous du 
talon dans les jambes posterieures. 

Le jeune male a dague simple et un autre a ce qu’il paraifc de deux 
on trois ans, sont en general plus roux sur un fond brun plus fonce ; 
le roux prend un ton ferrugineux bien intense le long de la criniere 
dans toute la longueur du corps. Les taches blanchatres sont beau- 
coup plus prononcees, mais elle paraissent etre plus restreintes. La 
couleur roussatre des jambes est plus vive, avec la raie dorsale brune 
plus foncee. 


Dimensions : 

centixn. 

Hauteur des bois...... *., 58 

Distance entre les bois a la base ................ 9*5 

„ „ extremites de la branche principale 43*5 

Longueur du l r andouiller... 15 

„ du 2 e „ . ... 15*5 

„ du 3 C „ .. 14*5 ■ 

„ du sommet du tronc principal............ 24 

„ de Foreille ..... . 16 

„ , de la queue .........L*... 12 

„ ' „ avec la touffe.. '34 

■Jarabe anterieure jasqu’au poing .... 38 

Tarse ..................... ... 48 
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8. Revision of the Lepidopterous Genus Teracolm , -with 
Descriptions of the new Species. By Arthur Gar- 
diner Butler^ F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

[Received December 8, 1875.] 

(Plates VI. & VII.) 

The Butterflies treated of in the present paper, although admitted 
by ail to be very pretty, are by no means favourite objects of study 
with the lepidopterist. 

Whenever a genus is composed of striking and, at the same time, 
sharply defined species, plenty of entomologists are always ready to 
work at it,; but when, as in the present instance, there is some diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the amount . of variation obtaining in the dif¬ 
ferent species, it will be found that lepidopterists are not unfrequently 
content to catalogue all doubtful forms as varieties of known species, 
often giving to the world a false view of their geographical distri¬ 
bution, and thus hindering instead of advancing science. 

The genus Teracolus was first founded by Swainson, in his c Zoolo¬ 
gical Illustrations/ for the reception of his T. suhfasciatus . But a 
few years since I extended it for the reception of all the insects 
formerly constituting the genera Idmais and Callosune, there being 
no reason, but, that afforded by colour, why they should ever have 
been kept separate. 

Until quite recently I was unable, from lack of adequate material, 
to attempt a revision of this very difficult group; but the kindness 
of Mr. E. C. Buxton, in presenting to the Museum his valuable col¬ 
lection of African tc Orange-tips,” has at length put me into a fair 
position to work out the whole of the African species. 

In order to make the present paper more complete, Mr. F. Moore 
has very generously lent me the whole of his Indian specimens, thus 
enabling me to avoid errors in determining the Asiatic species—our 
deficiencies in Syrian forms being also partially met by the assistance 
of my friend R. Meldola, who has put into my hands several species 
collected by the late Mr. J. K, Lord. 

" It would be easy to show that the present genus contains but few, 
if any, very sharply defined species. It is not improbable that, when 
we know the Butterflies of East Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Persia 
more thoroughly, we shall be able to show an unbroken gradation 
from' one end of the group to the other. At present we get a nearly 
perfect ■ transitional. series from T, mhfasciatus to T. tone, thence 
through T. halimede to T.famta , Calais , and allies, on the one hand, 
and W:T,:mpompe and allies on ■ the other; from the latter' we can 
run on, almost without a break, through T, eucharis to 1\ inter - 
ruptus, and thence to T. evippe. 

If the plan of cc lumping ” species were to be adopted in this genus, 
every year would probably decrease instead of adding to their"num- 
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ber, until eventually we should be compelled to recognize but on© 
species in the genus, a consummation certainly not to be desired. At 
present nobody doubts the existence of numerous species. Kirby’s 
Catalogue, which gives wliat is styled the broad view/ 5 inasmuch 
as it allows almost unlimited latitude for variation, enumerates 14 
species under Idmais , 4 under Teracolus , and 53 under Callosune , 
71 in all*. It being, therefore, impossible to be certain, without 
careful breeding from the egg, of the limits of any species in this 
genus, I have taken the only course open to me, and have described 
all the forms which seemed, in both sexes, to present constant 
distinctive characters, or which differed sufficiently, as single speci¬ 
mens, to warrant the belief that they were not varieties of known 
species. 

L Wings sulphur-yellow or white, the apex of primaries dark, and 
traversed m both sexes hy pale spots; wings of male below 
nearly uniform in tint, sometimes with a few Mack spots, of 
female more or less tinted with huff, the disk crossed by an 
irregular series of dark spots . Teracolus, Swainson, 

I a. Wings of male uniformly yellow, apical patch of primaries black 
internally; apical spots confluent; wings below greenish white; 
apex of primaries and secondaries reticulated with pale greyish 
brown. 21 subfasciatus , Swain son. 

1. Teracolus subfasciatus. 

Teracolus subfasciatus , Swainson, Zooh Ill. Ins. ii. pi. 115 (1823). 
r Anthockaris mhfasciata, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lap. i. p. 567* n. 12 
(1836). 

Ptychopteryx bohemani , Wallengren, Lep. Bhop. Caffr. p, 18 
(1857). 

Damara Land {Trimen ). . B.M. 

I b. A black streak on inner margin of primaries, broad in the male, 
and uniting with a broad black outer marginal border. T. eris, 
King. 

2, ' Teracolus eris. 

Pontia eris, King, Symb. Phys. pL 6. figs. 15, 16 (1829). 

Pieris eris, Boisduval, Sp. Gem Ldp. L p. 514. n. HI (1836). 
Anthockaris eris, Reich©, Ferret & Galinier, Voy* Abyss.' Ent. 
p.466,pL,31. flgs. 'l’-3o(l849;)..' : '^ ; 

Idmais eris , Kirby, Sya. Cat. p. 499. n. 12 (1871). 

A 2 , Ambrk (X X Mordeiro); d ? > Africa (E. C. Buxton), 
WdA - 1 , B.M. 
■' The ground-colour of the wings of the female is either: white, as 
in the male, or bright sulphur-yellow. 

:■ , # B should be' observed- that several species' admitted in the above-mentioned 
Catalogue are'referred'by Mr. Kirby to Hem, 
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I e. No black streak on inner margin of primaries. T.fatma . 

3. Teracolus fatma. 

Idmais fatma, Felder, Reise der Nov, Lep. ii. p. 189. n. 185, 
pi. 25. fig. 3 (1865). 

Idmais eris> var., Kirby, Syn, Cat. p. 499, n. 12 (1871). 
Kordofao. 

This species is smaller than T. eris, has the external area of pri¬ 
maries tawny, the cliscal spots disconnected, and no marginal spots 
on secondaries. I have seen a specimen in Mr. Bruce’s collection. 

4. Teracolus coliagenes. 

Euchloe coliagenes , Butler, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol, xx. 
p. 216, pi. 4. figs. 4, 5 (1867). 

Callosune coliagenes, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 4 (1871). 

White Nile (. Fetherick ). Type, B.M. 

Precisely like the T.fausta group in pattern, but of a sulphur- 
yellow colour. 

2. Wings sulphur-yellow s white, or pah ochreoiis; helow ivith 
transverse bands across the dish of secondaries. 

2 a. Wings yellow, markings above much like the T.fausta group. 

5. Teracolus protomedia, 

Pontia protomedia, King, Symb. Phys. pi. 8. figs. 13, 14 (1829). 
Pieris protomedia , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 509. n. 105 
(1836). 

Teracolus protomediuy Kirby, Syn, Cat. p. 500. n. 4 (1871). 
d 2, White Nile (Fetherick). B.M. 

The plumule of this species is, as might be expected, like that of 
the other species of Teracolus . 

6. Teracolus amelia. 

Idmais amelia , Lucas, Rev. Zook p. 427 (1852). 

Senegal, 

Allied to the preceding species, 

2 5. Wings above pale ochreoiis and white. 

7. Teracolus velleda. 

Idmais velleda, Lucas, Rev. Zool. p. 428 (1852). 

Abyssinia. ^ 

Intermediate between T. amelia and T, vesta, 

8. Teracolus vesta, 

Idmais vesta, Reiche, Ferret & Galinier, Voy, Abyss, p. 463, pi, 31. 
figs. 7, 8 (1849). 

' Caffraria ( Becker% S. Africa (E. C f . Buxton ). B.M, 

■ 9, Teracolus hewitsonii. 

Idmais kemtmnii , Kirby, Syn. Cat, p. 498, n. ,4 (1871). 
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Mmais chrysonome, Doubleday & Hewitson, Gen. Diuru. Lep. 
pi. 7. fig. *5 (1847). 

' Mmais testa, Trimen, Shop. Air. Ausfcr. L p. 62. n. 41 (1862). 
Congo (A. Curt or). Type, B.M. 

10. Teracolus chrysonome. 

Pontia chrysofiome , Klug, Symb. Phys. pi. 7. figs. 9-11 (1829). 
Mmais chrysonome , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 585. n. 1 
(1836), 

Congo (A. Curror ). B.M* 

2c. Wings above white; primaries with large purplish crimson 
apical patch, crossed by a black line. 

11. Teracolus pholoe. 

Anthopsycke pholoe, Wallengren, Wien, ent, Monatschr. iv. p. 35. 
n. 6(1860). 

Callosune pkolod, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 504. n. 44 (1871). 

Lake Ngami. 

12. Teracolus amina. 

Anthocharis amina , Hewitson* Esot. Butt. iii. Antli. pL 1. figs. 1-3 
(1866). 

Callosune amina , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 1 (1871). 

Between Natal and Delagoa Bay (E. (7. Button)* B.M. 

13. Teracolus celimene. 

Anthocharis celimene, Lucas, Eev. ZooL p. 426 (1852). 

Callosune celimene, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 504. n. 48 (1871). 
Abyssinia. 

The three preceding species seem to be nearly allied; and since 
Hewitson gives the Zambesi as the locality of his type, 1 feel rather 
doubtful of their being all distinct. 

8, Wings of the male xoith purple apex, externally , and sometimes 
internally bordered with black ; females with white-spotted or 
orange tips ; secondaries below generally with traces of a trans¬ 
verse oblique brown or blackish line , sometimes obsolete.' 

3 a. Primaries of male above without black internal limitation of the 
apical patch; secondaries above and below uniformly white: 
apical patch of female with a violet gloss. 

14. Teracolus regina. 

Anthocharis regina , Trimen, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, i. p. 520. 
n. 1 (1863). 

Callosune regina, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 7 (1871)# 

Daznara Land. Type, B.M. 

Proc. Zool. Soc, — 1876, No. IX. 9 
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3 A Primaries of male with apical patch redder in tint and broader ; 
secondaries with the veins slightly blackish, and terminating in 
well-marked black spots* 

15. Teracqltjs hetjera. 

d > Callomm heteera, Gerstaecker, in Yan der Decken’s Reisen in 
Ost-Airika, p. 365. n. 7, taf. xv. fig, 2 (1873), 

Endara. 

This species is larger than T. regina , and in the marginal spots of 
secondaries approaches T. tone and allies. 

3 c. Primaries of male above without black internal limitation of the 
apical patch ; secondaries black-veined ; below whitish, with base 
of costa yellowish, black veins, and an oblique, ill-defined, dotted 
transverse line : female with apical patch of primaries orange, 
crossed by black spots; secondaries white, with marginal blackish 
spots; below pinkish ochraceous, with a well-marked, spotted, 
red-brown, angulated, oblique transverse streak. 

16. Teeacolus phlegyas. 

AnthocharU phlegyas, Butler, P. Z. S. 1865, p. 431, pi. 25. figs. 3, 

3a (1865). 

Callmunephlegyas, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 5 (1871). 

White Nile ( Petherkk ). Type, B.M, 

It is possible that this may be the species represented by Reiche 
(Ferret & Gal. Toy. Abyss, pi. 30) as a variety of A. zone; only it 
is there represented with a black internal limitation of the apical 
patch, and with no trace of a cross bar on the under surface of the 
secondaries. 

3d, Like the preceding, excepting that the violet apical patch of 
the male and the orange patch of the female are both larger; 
secondaries of male below whitish, with base of costa indistinctly 
ochraceous, veins below not black : female with outer limitation 
of apical patch almost obliterated by the orange colouring, the 
black spots small; secondaries'- white, with the marginal spots 

■ small; below vpry pal^rown with the apical area and a well- 
marked discoeellular ispot white ; the brown area reticulated 
with slightly darker hatchings, and limited by an oblique whity- 
brown streak (not angulated). T. buxtoni, 

17. Teeacolus buxtoni. 

Teracolus buxtoni, n. sp,, supra. 

d 2 ^ Between Natal and Delagoa Bay (K C. Buxton). 

Type, B.M. 

This is probably the South-African representative of phlegyas. 

3 e. Size of the preceding two species; violet apical patch of the male 
bordered on both sides with'black,; secondaries- below and apex 
of primaries with a distinct pink tinge; costa of secondaries 
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yellowish towards base; a well-marked oblique brown streak : 
apical patch of female above black, spotted with white; base 
dusky ; apex below sordid yellowish, crossed by black-and-white 
spots; secondaries sordid yellowish, reticulated with grey; a 
black-and-white spot at end of cell; base of costa yellowish; 
an oblique brown streak as in the male, 

18. Teracglus jobina. 

1 3 $» Euchloe jobina, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 14. n. 2 (1869). 
Callosune jobina, Kirby, Syst. Cat. p. 504. n. 49 (1871). 

6 3 Teracolus jobina, Butler, Lep. Exot. pL xliii. fig. 3 (1872). 
d> 2, Natal (E. C* Buxton). B.M 

The violet patch contains from five to six divisions *. in the type 
in Mr. Bruce’s collection there are five, the two upper ones being 
very minute, and all of them being distinctly separated; one example 
of the three males presented by Mr. Buxton has six divisions, sepa¬ 
rated only by the black nervures. 

of* Violet apical patch of the male bordered on both sides wit'll 
black; internal vein and apical two thirds of remaining veins 
beyond cell of primaries black; basal area and internal two 
fifths of secondaries dusted with grey; internal area of primaries 
tinted with sulphur yellow'; secondaries with black veins, ter¬ 
minating in black marginal spots: below, the apex of primaries 
and the secondaries tinted with pink, the latter with an oblique 
dotted line (composed of four to five small brown spots) ; base 
of costa oehraeeous. Female with the apical patch orange, 
bordered with black and crossed by black spots, or black crossed 
by five white spots: secondaries below pinkish grey or yel¬ 
lowish, reticulated with pale brown, crossed by an oblique brown 
streak, and with brown outer borders; base of costa sometimes 
ochreous. 

19. Teracolus j alone. 

Euchloe jalone, Butler, Cist. Ent. i p. 14. n. 1 (1869). 
Callosum j atom, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 6 (IS/1). 

Teracolus j alone (part.), Butler, Lep. Exot. p. 116 (1872). 
AntJiocaris tone (sic), Lucas, Lep, Exot. pi. 37. fig. 4 (1835), 
d Anthocharis ione, Hopfifer in .Peters’s Keise n. Mossamb. 
Zool. v. p.,357, pi. 21. figs. 1-6 (1862). 

d , White. Nile, Coll. 3)ruce, E. Africa ? B.If.. 

The characters of the females are taken from Hopfifer’s figures, 

$ff. Nearly allied to, the preceding; violet apical patch of male much 
larger, more broadly black-bordered; internal vein and apical 
half of remaining veins beyond cell of primaries, and all the 
veins of secondaries, black; basal third of primaries and base 
of secondaries dusted with black, black marginal spots; apical 
area of primaries and whole of secondaries' below cream-coloured; 
primaries with black dot at end of cell, a Mack squamose spot 
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on tlie margin of the apical area within the lower discoidal 
interspace, and two marginal spots terminating the first and 
second median branches; secondaries with the base of costa 
orange; a black discocellar dot; a broad oblique black bar, 
interrupted by the nervures from costa to third median, a spot 
on second median interspace, a dot on first median, and a spot 
on interno-median interspace, all black. Female with the apical 
patch orange, bordered with black, and crossed by a broad lunu- 
lated black band, or black spotted with yellow; secondaries 
below either pinkish grey, with a broad, tapering, oblique brown 
streak, or yellow with a subangulated macular black streak 
(as ifl the male) ; with costa orange, and outer border broadly 
brown. T, wiperator. 

20. Teracqlus imperator. 

Antkocharis ione , Reiche, in Ferret & Galinier, Toy. Abyss, pi. 30. 
figs. 1, 2, 5-7 (1849). 

Callosune ione (part.), Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500 (1871). 

Teracolns jobina (part.), Butler, Lep. Exot. p, 116 (1872). 

ds Senegal (E. C . Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

3 h. Violet apical patch of male very widely bordered with black ; 
internal rein of primaries white, remaining veins partly black ; 
base densely dusted with grey; veins of secondaries frequently 
black, but not so distinctly as in the two preceding forms, with 
terminal black spots; apex of primaries and the whole of 
secondaries below cream-coloured, with veins dusky; nervures 
terminating in black dots ; black discocellular dots ; secondaries 
below with a black subcostal spot (not a transverse bar). Female 
with the apical patch orange, bordered with black and crossed by 
black spots, or black with three decreasing white spots ; second¬ 
aries below lemon-yellow, partially reticulated with brown, crossed 
by an oblique brown streak, and two brown spots on first median 
and interno-median interspaces; discocellular spots well marked. 

21. Teracolus ione, 

Pieris ione, Godart, Enc. Meth. ix. p. 140. n. 74 (1819). 

Antkocharis tone (part.), Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 515 (1836). 

Callosum ione (part.), Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 3 (1871). 

Antkocharis erone , Angas, Kaffirs Illustrated, pi. 30. fig. 3 (1849). 

Var. Anthopsyche speciosa, Wallengren, KongL Svenska Vefcensk. 
Akad. Hand!, p* 16 (1857). 

d Natal (Becker, Argent , Burrows, B* C . Buxton). B.M. 

A small male, agreeing with Wallengren s description, is amongst 
the specimens presented by Mr..Buxton. 

31. Violet patch of the male only represented by two spots; 
under surface of secondaries yellow. 

22. Teracolus etjngma. 

Pieris eunoma, Hopffer, Ber. Verh. Ak. Berl. p. 640. n. 2(1855) ; 
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Peters, Reise n. Mossamb. Zool. v. p. 353, pi. 23. figs, 1. 2 

(1862). 

Mozambique. 

4. Wings of male above uniformly sulphur-yellow , with the apex of 
■primaries mid a spot at end of cell black; secondaries below 
yellow, with an interrupted oblique Mack streak: female pale 
sulphur-yellow, almost white, with the outer margins broadly 
black; a black discocellular spot in primaries ,* secondaries 
below lemon-yellow, zoith an angulated black streak. 

23 . Teracolus mananhari. 

Pieris mananhari, Ward, Eat. Mo. Mag. vi. p. 224(18/0); Afr. 
Lep. pi. ii. figs. 1-4 (1873). 

Teracolus mananhari, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 2 (1871). 
Madagascar. 

This extraordinary species is clearly related to the T. tone group, 
but it is very dissimilar from all the species in the genus. 

5. Wings white, more or less clouded with orange ; primaries 
of the males with grey apical border and black veins . 

5 a . Wings of male grey at base; orange area restricted and pale. 

24. Teracolus halimede. 

Pontia halimede. King, Symb. Phys. pi. 7. figs. 12-15 (1829), 
Pieris halimede , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 526. n. 129 (1835). 
Idmais halimede, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 499, n. 13 (1871). 
Anthocharis leo, Butler, Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol. xvi. p. 397 
(1865). 

“White Nile (Petherick). B.M 

5 b . Wings of male almost entirely covered with deep orange, 

25. Teracolus pleione. 

Pontia pleione, King, Symb. Phys. pi. 8. figs. 7, 8 (1829). 

Terms pleione, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 672. h. 33 (1836) 
Idmais pleione, Kirby, Syn, Cat. p. 499. n. 14 (1871). 

Idmais miriam, Felder, Reise der'Nov. Lep. ser. 2, p. 190. n. 186 
pi. 27. figs. 3, 4 (1865). 

Teracolus chrysomela, Butler, Cist. Eat. p. 244 (1874). 

White Nile {Petherick). B.M. 

This species is, much deeper in colour than King represents it to 
be in his figure ; its affinities seem about equally balanced'between 
the two groups, of which T. fausta and T. eupompe may be consi¬ 
dered as typical, the male nearly' resembling the former, the female 
more, closely approaching the latter. 

The succeeding six species, constituting ray Section 6, might 
perhaps be separated genericaliy from Teracolus , inasmuch as the 
males have an embossed spot on the internal area of primaries near 
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the base ; they could not constitute the genus Idmais even in a re¬ 
stricted sense, inasmuch as Boisduval indicates I* Calais as Ms type, 
thus:—■ 

cc Nous avions donne primitivement a ce genre le nom de Calais, 
en prenant eomrae generique le nom de i’espece la plus connue ; 
mais eomrae ee changement de nom specifique en nom generique 
n’est pas sans inconvenients, nouslui avons substitue celui cF Idmais™ 
For my part I see little utility in distinguishing a group so mani¬ 
festly intermediate between the 1\ halimede and Calais groups, more 
especially since the structural distinction is confined to one sex, 

6. Wings entirely orange or white above, with Mach discocellular 
spots in primaries, and a maculated black border, expanding in 
primaries towards the costa, and more or less enclosing a series 
of orange or white spots . 

26, Teracolus fatjsta. 

Pcqnlio famta , Olivier, Voy. dans FEmp. Oth., X/Egypte et la 
Perse, Atlas, pi. 33. figs. 4 a, b (1801). 

Pieris fausta, Godarfc, Eue. Meth. ix. p. 132. n. 41 (1819). 
Pontia famta, King, Symb. Phys. pi. 8. figs. 9-12 (1829). 
Idmais fausta, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 586. n. 2 (1836). 

$ 2 j Baghdad (TF.K. Loftus ). 13.M. 

Mr. Moore lias this species from NAY. India. 

27* Teracolus Faustina. 

Idmais faustina, Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 190. n, 187, 
(1865). 

_ •? 

The colouring of the underside differs from any thing that I have 
seen ; the spots on the disk being lutescenfc or orange. 

28, Teracolus rosaceus, n. sp. (Plate VII. fig, 6.) 

($ * Wings above precisely like dark females of T, fausta, excepting 
that the secondaries have a white patch above the subcostal nervure, 
and the marginal black spots are linear : wings below pale creamy 
yellow; primaries with the discocellular spot small, lunate, black, 
with light centre; apical border rosy, bounded within by six ill- 
defined spots of the ground-colour, limited by an inner series of 
decreasing spots, the: upper four rusty, the lower two minute and 
black; secondaries with a pale-centred buff discocellular spot; 
seven cliseai spots in a J-shaped series, the first brown, the re¬ 
mainder buff-coloured $ outer border rosy; body below creamy- 
white., F4xpanse of wings 1 inch 9 lines. 

Akote.' ^ Type, coll. F. Moore. 

The succeeding species is nearly allied, but seems to me to be 
distinct. 

2A Teracolus okiens, n. sp. (Plate VII. fig, 7.) 
d * Wings above precisely like dark females of T, fausta , ex- 
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cepting that the secondaries have a white patch above the subcostal 
nervure: wings below pale yellowish white, slightly rosy towards the 
base; primaries with the discocellular spot small, elliptical, black, 
with white centre; apical border pale reddish-orange, bounded 
within by six ill-defined yellowish spots, limited by m inner series of 
seven decreasing spots, the upper five rusty-brown* the lower two 
black; secondaries with a pale-centred rusty discocellular spot; 
seven discal spots in an irregular arched series, all rusty; outer 
border pale reddish orange, diffused internally ; body below creamy- 
white. Expanse of wings 1 inch 8 lines. 

5. Altogether paler; primaries with the costa and base cinereous ; 
discocellular spot small, as in the male ; apical border dark brown, 
enclosing six spots internally and seven externally; secondaries with 
six large subquadrate marginal dark brown spots: wings below 
creamy sulphur-yellow, rather darker towards the base and on the 
outer margins; ■ otherwise as in the male. Expanse of wings 2 inches. 

S> Kalka, foot of Himalayas (Boys, B.M.). 2 > Kattywar (coll. 

Moore). 

30. TeRACOLUS SOLARIS, n. sp. 

S . Wings above like dark females of T. faiista, but altogether 
of a deeper orange-colour, with the costa of primaries ash-coloured, 
and the discocellular spot much larger; secondaries with a white 
patch above subcostal; wings below pale creamy yellow?*, deeper 
towards the base, the markings as in the preceding species. Ex¬ 
panse of wings 2 inches 2 lines. 

S var. Wings above paler in tint; ash-coloured costa of prima¬ 
ries darker ; markings below rather paler. Expanse of wings 1 inch 
1-| lines. 

St Scinde? (B.M.); S var., N.W. India (coll. F. Moore). 

Wallace labelled this as his Idmais fulvia ; but it is quite distinct. 

31. Teracolus fulvia. 

S 9 Idmais fulvia, Wallace, Trans. Exit. Soc. ser. 3, vol. iv. p. 392. 
n. 5, pL 9. fig. 5 (1867). 

Idmais tripuncta, Butler, Proe. Zool. Soc. p. 221, pi. 17. fig. 9 
(1868). 

S ' ?, N. W. India. Type, coll. Moore. 

The female is white instead of orange. 

7. Closely allied to the preceding group; wings pale salmon-colour 
■ or white above, with broad black-brown outer borders , inter¬ 
sected by spots of the ground-colour ; wings below coloured 
muck as in Colias. Idmais, Boisd . Type I. Calais. 

. 32. Teracolus vestalis, ix. sp. (Plate TII. fig. 10.) 

S 2 * Size of the preceding group of species: white above, with 
a broad irregular external black border; two white spots placed 
obliquely below the apex of primaries, and a third much larger on 
second median interspace ; a large black spot at the end of the cell; 
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the subcostal area, discoidal cell (excepting its inferior,angle), and the 
base of interno-mediaii area black-brown, somewhat diffused in the 
male : wings below sulphur-yellow, the male with the internal area 
of primaries white, the female -with the disk white; the male slightly 
tinted on outer border of primaries, and over the whole of seconda¬ 
ries, with ochraceous; minute marginal black dots at the termina¬ 
tions of the nervines; primaries with a large black spot, with a 
squamose yellow centre at end of cell; three black spots near outer 
margin, below the median branches; secondaries with a blackish sub- 
apical costal spot; a minute blackish annular dot at end of cell; outer 
border of upperside visible through the wing; entire wing sprinkled 
with black scales. Expanse of wings, d 2 inches, $ 1 inch 11 lines. 

cf, Scinde (Le Mesurier); $, Agra, NAY. Punjab. Coll. Moore, 

33. Teracglus pujellaris, n. sp; 

(S $ . Allied to the preceding, hut considerably smaller ,* outer 
border in the male narrower ; basal area of primaries and base of 
secondaries grey, irrorated with brown: wings below sulphur-yellow, 
the internal area white; black spots near outer margin of primaries 
placed more irregularly, the lower of the three extending downwards 
and expanding upon the inner margin; subapical costal spot of 
secondaries ill-defined. Expanse of wings, 1 inch 5 lines, 2 1 inch 
6 lines. 

d', Punjab, "Wuzeerabad {Hearsay, B.M.).; $, Scinde (coll. 
F. Moore), 

This may possibly be a dwarfed form of the preceding species ; 
but 1 think not. 

34. Teracglus ochreipennis, n. sp. 

d* $. Above like the preceding species, white, with black ir¬ 
regular outer border, marked in the primaries with three white spots, 
black discocellular spot, and grey base: below, however, it differs in 
having the primaries with the outer border pale ochreous ; seconda¬ 
ries entirely pale ochreous or buff. Expanse of wings, S 1 inch 4 to 
5 lines, 2 1 inch 6 to 8 lines. 

d, India; 2> Punjab; 2, Scinde; 2 Yar *s N. India. 

Colls. Moore and B.M. 

The three preceding species have been considered by some Lepi- 
dopterists females of n. 37, which has been confounded with the 
PMsadia of Go dart. 

35. Teracglus phisadia. 

6 * Pierisphisadia, Godart, Enc. Meth. ix. p. 132. n. 46 (1819). 

Idmaisphisadia, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 587. n. 3(1836). 

6 2 * Poniia arm , King, Sy mb. Phys. pi. 7. figs. 1-4 (1829), 

6. Idmais ante, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i, pi. 19. fig. 2 

(1836). 

Senegal, B.M 

This species' has the, primaries pale pinkish salmon-colour,'and the 
secondaries white; the female is, according to King 5 sfigure, yellow. 
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36* Teracolus zoe. 

AntkocJiaris zoe, Grandidier, Rev. ZooL p. 272 (1867). 

Callosune zoe, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 504. n. 53 (18/1). 

Madagascar, 

TMs species seems to me to be closely allied to the preceding; 
Kirby, however, refers it to Callosune, whilst lie places T. phisadia 
in the genus Idmais . 

I am pleased to find a typical Idmais described as an Anthockaris 
by a man who, inasmuch as he worked but little at the Lepidoptera, 
was obliged, when he did so, to examine into their structure, because 
it is a confirmation of my own conviction that Idmais does not differ 
structurally from the group Callosune, hitherto regarded as a distinct 
genus by many Lepidopterists. 

37. Teracolus protractus, n. sp. 

6 $ * Wings above rosy salmon-colour, the base, costa of prima¬ 
ries, abdominal area of secondaries, and five to seven decreasing spots 
on the outer border of primaries ashen-grey; a broad black-brown 
outer border, paler, and occupying nearly half the wing in the 
secondaries of the female: wings below sordid pale buff; primaries 
with the base of costa and cell sulphur-yellow; outer border greyish, 
owing to the semitransparency of the wing; a black spot at end 
of cell, and three below median branches, the lowest one bifid; 
secondaries with the external area greyish, as in the primaries. 
Expanse of wings, <$ 1 inch 8 to 9 lines, $ 1 inch 7 to 9 lines. 

c S> Punjab (coll. B.M.) ; $, Punjab (coll. F. Moore). 

38. Teracolus modestus, n. sp. 

d*. Very like T. amata , pale pinky salmon-colour, grey at base; 
the outer border broadly black-brown, upon primaries very feebly 
sinuated internally between the median branches, barely enclosing a 
spot of the ground-colour on interno-median interspace, and marked 
by an oblique slightly inarched series of three subapical points of the 
same colour, upon secondaries bordered internally by four minute 
points of the ground-colour, limited by black dots and surrounded 
with grey; costal area black-brown, broader in the male than the 
female, and on the primaries dusted in front with grey: wings of the 
male below yellow as in T. amata , with similar markings, but the 
spots at end of cells very minute and ill-defined ; the female, which 
is paler above than the male, is slightly tinted with grey below; two 
or three extremely' ill-defined ochreous spots beyond the cell of ■ pri¬ 
maries and bounding the usual pale yellow spots of the, disk ; fringe 
feebly pink; secondaries with a discal series of five ochreous spots, 
and a pale-centred oehraeeous discocellular spot. Expanse of wings 
1 inch 7 lines, 2 1 inch 5 lines* 

Ceylon ( Templeton ). 6 $»type, B.M* 

A white variety of the female occurs, not differing, on the under 
surface, ' 1 
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39. Teracolus am at a. 

Bapilio am, aia, Fabricius, Syst. Ent p. 4/6. n. 143 (1775). 

Idmais amata , Butler, Fabr. Cat. p. 217. n. I (1869). 

Bapilio Calais (part), Cramer, Pap. Exot. It. pi. 351, A-B (1782), 
bad figures. 

3 $, luirnool; <J $, Balasore; d, Bombay; $, Madras; 
S s "Deccan ; g, Coromandel. Colls. F. Moore and B.M. 

The last two of the examples quoted above are in the Museum 
collection; the species is the size of T, Calais (the female sometimes 
larger) ; it is much like T. dynamene ; but the outline of the marginal 
border is much less irregular, and the colouring of the underside 
clear, the female only showing more or less strongly defined trans¬ 
verse discal spots. A white female from Kurnool is in Mr. Moore’s 
collection ; it has the markings of the underside better defined than 
usual in the typical female. 

40. Teracolus cyprjsa. 

PapiHo cypr&a, Fabricius, Ent. Sysfc. iii. p. 203. n, 634 (1793), 

3 2 9 Bombay (8 examples). Coll. F. Moore. 

This species is considerably larger than T. Calais, the figure of 
which Fabricius quotes for it; the male measures I inch 8 lines to 
2 inches 1 line, and the female I inch 11 lines to 2 inches 2 lines. 
It is easily distinguished from T. Calais on the underside by the 
absence of the orange spot on disk of primaries,. and by its deeper 
coloration ; from the preceding species T. amata it is easily distin¬ 
guished by its more elongated primaries, deeper coloration below, 
and the more irregular outer border of the primaries, the enclosed 
spot on interno-median interspace being much broader. 

There is a white female in the collection of the British Museum ; 
it is smaller than typical females, and the ground-colour on the 
under surface is paler, 

4L Teracolus dynamene. 

Pontia dynamene, King, Symb. Phys. pi. 6 figs. 15, 16 (1829). 

Idmais dynamene, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 588. n. 5 (1836). 

69 N. India (B.M.) 5 3 g, Scinde and Agra; g, Kattywur; 
g, Punjab (coll. F. Moore). 

This species is frequently confounded with T. amata in collections. 
It is, however characterized by a much less rounded outer margin to 
the primaries, paler and more greyish coloration, the abdominal 
half of secondaries distinctly grey in the male, the inner edge of the 
external border of primaries more irregular even than in T. cyprma , 
the greener coloration of the under surface, the paler female, which 
has a. distinct orange blotch (cut by the median nervine and its first 
two branches) on the under surface of the primaries, as in T. Calais , 

• and in the greater prqminence of the pale marginal internervular 
liturse on the upper surface, 

42. Teracolus carnieer, n. sp. (Plate YII. figs. 8, 9.) 

d* Allied to the preceding species, but smaller, and of a clearer 
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and brighter colour, the costa of primaries, base, and abdominal area 
of secondaries much less strongly suffused with grey; the black dis- 
cocellular spot of primaries more conical in shape ; the outer blackish 
border terminating abruptly upon the first median branch, the margin 
alone being black; the black spot on interno-median area smaller and 
not connected with the outer border ; six discal spots of the ground¬ 
colour miming in a curved series through the centre of the border, 
the first four large, placed in pairs, the last two small and well 
separated; six submarginal smaller spots, the two at apex elongated; 
secondaries with five large diamond-shaped brown spots at the end 
of the nervures, the upper three united into an apical marginal band; 
the last of these spots ill-defined on a grey ground at. end of second 
median branch; the first median and internal nervures also terminate 
in diamond-shaped grey spots ; three small black spots on the disk, 
above the median nervures; costal area, excepting at apex, broadly 
black: wings below nearly as in T. dynamene , but clearer in colour, 
with a suffused orange patch over the median nervure. Expanse of 
wings 1 inch 5 lines. 

Mynpuri, N.W. Punjab. Type, coll. F. Moore. 

43. Teracolus CALAIS. 

Papilio calms, Cramer, Pap. Exot. i. pi. 53. figs, c, d (1779). 

Idmais Calais , Trimen, Rhop. Afr. Austr. p. 61. n. 40 (1862). 

Congo ( Gurror ). B.M. 

This species is of the size and form of 7. amain , but can readily 
be distinguished by the orange patch below, which is more strongly 
developed than in any other species; the female has the disk and 
external spots of the primaries and the whole of the ground-colour of 
secondaries whitish. Cramer confounded the African species with the 
insect from Coromandel, which he figured under the same name in 
his fourth volume. 

8. Wings white or sulphur-yellow , spotted or handed above with 
black or grey , the apex of primaries invariably orange in the 
males , generally black in the females with a central orange , 
yellow , or white macular band; this band, however , is occa - 
simally absent , leaving the apex wholly black* Callosune, 
Doubleday . 

8 a. Orange apical patch of the male without an internal black 
edge, interrupted internally on second median interspace by a 
transverse black spot. Typical form, T. interrupts» 

44. Teracolus subfumosus, n. sp. (Plate VI. fig, 3.) 

<$. Very like T. interrupts 9 but with no internal blackish streak 
on the primaries, with the black outer border of the orange patch 
narrower, the inner spot small; the inferior extremity of the orange 
patch not enclosed by a black expansion of the border; secondaries 
with the marginal spots smallprimaries below white, the . apical 
area clay-coloured speckled with grey and bordered infernally by a 
dull orange diffused streak ;■. secondaries pale buff, densely irror&ted 
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with grey, the upper half of discoidal cell, the lower half of discoidal 
interspace, and the centres of the interspaces thence to the costa 
whitish; nervures terminating in minute black points; costa and 
apical half of outer margin oehraceous. Expanse of wings 1 inch 
6 lines, 

2 . Sulphur-yellow or white, base dusky; primaries with a more 
or less defined (but always pale) grey internal streak; a black point 
at end of cell; outer margin broadly black, dentate-hastate inter¬ 
nally ; immediately beyond and touching the points of the denticles 
an oblique angulated black band (the two sometimes barely distin¬ 
guishable owing to the expansion of the black points) ; the spots left 
between the border and the band and a narrow streak inside the latter 
orange or sulphur-yellow; secondaries with a series of triangular 
marginal black spots, a blackish subapical costal spot, and a badly- 
defined W-shaped marking cut by the third median branch ; wings 
below more deeply coloured than in the male ; the cell of primaries 
tinted with sulphur-yellow; otherwise the same. Expanse of wings 
1 inch 4-5 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (12 examples, E, G. Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

45. Teracoltjs lycoris, n. sp. (Plate^VI. fig. 6.) 

S . Wings above as in the preceding species; secondaries below 
sandy whitish, irrorated with grey-brown; a black-and-orange dot 
at end of cell; a congregation of brown atoms on subcostal inter¬ 
space near apex, and another on the disk, cut by the third median 
branch. Expanse of wings 1 inch 5 lines. 

2 . ’Wings above white; base grey ; primaries with a more or less 
defined but always pale grey internal streak, ending in a blackish 
spot; a black dot at end of cell; apex broadly black, crossed by an 
ill-defined series of minute squamose orange spots; inner edge of 
apical patch sometimes bordered with sulphur-yellow; secondaries 
with a more or less strongly defined series of marginal black spots, 
the three next to apex largest and sometimes united; a black sub- 
apical costal spot, and a larger spot on discoidal interspace, sometimes 
throwing off a smaller diffused blackish spot on each side: primaries 
below white, showing the discocellular dot and internal spot of upper 
surface ; apex clay-coloured or sandy, irrorated with grey, and bor¬ 
dered within by an oblique series of four black or brown spots; 
secondaries clay-coloured or sandy, irrorated with grey; a black 
spot or black-and-orange point at end of cell $ and an angulated 
series of black or brown discal spots. Expanse of wings"] inch 
4-5 lines. 

Between Natal and Belagoa Bay (4 examples, E. C. Buxton), 

' Type, B.M. 

This is the Amtkopsyche eucharis of Wallengren, but not of 
Fabricius. 

48. Teracolus flaminia, b. sp. (Plate YL fig. 1.) 

$ .■ Like T, subfumosus above, but the primaries with a more or 
less defined dusky spot on interno-median interspace, sometimes 
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connected by a greyish internal streak with the base ; secondaries 
with the marginal spots occasionally larger, and a dusky ill-defined 
spot on the second median interspace; primaries below with the 
apical area dull lemon-yellow, bounded internally by an angulated 
brown line, followed by and edging a broad orange streak ; secon¬ 
daries sandy whitish, irrorated sparsely with brown, a congregation 
of brown scales on the costa near apex, and an ill-defined streak 
across the median branches ; costa at base orange, a black and orange 
point at end of cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch 4-7 lines. 

2 . Sulphur-yellow above, base slightly greyish, internal area of 
primaries grey, darkest at base and in a spot beyond the middle, 
where it terminates ; outer margin bordered by brown triangular 
connected spots, the apices of the nervures also brown ; a narrow 
angulated discal brown streak halfway between the cell and apex; a 
minute black point at end of cell; secondaries with a marginal series 
of brown spots, a lunular subapical spot on subcostal interspace ; a 
squamose brown discal streak across the median branches; wings 
below with the base of primaries yellow and the secondaries slightly 
darker; otherwise as in the male. Expanse of wings I inch 3 lines. 

Between Natal and Delagoa Bay (4 examples, E, C. Buxton). 

. . ; Type, B.M. 

This is a well-marked little species, easily distinguished by the 
coloration of the under surface. 

47. Tekacolus lyjeus, n. sp. (Plate YI. fig. 2.) 

tT. Wings above white, base greyish black, base of costa, head, 
palpi, and prothorax pinkish ; centre of costa of primaries markedly 
black ; apex orange, sharply cut, with lilacine reflections ; cuter 
border to first median branch black, strongly sinuated between the 
veins, whose apices are also black; a well-defined rounded black spot, 
touching the third median branch, upon the second median inter¬ 
space ; fringe, excepting at external angle, rosy ; an ill-defined in¬ 
ternal pale grey streak, slightly darker at its extremity ; secondaries 
with a marginal series of black spots, more or less triangular ; fringe 
rosy at anal angle: primaries below with the apical area'chrome- 
yellow, irrorated with grey and cut by an angulated orange streak ; 
fringe and costa as above ; secondaries rosy, irrorated with grey; a 
dusky subapical spot, and a second on second median interspace; an 
orange-and-black discocellular point; costa deep orange., Expanse 
of wings 1 inch 4 lines. 

' $ * White above, with the apex of primaries yellow and the costa 
rosy; base yellow, irrorated with ■ grey ; primaries with apical 
markings, as in the preceding species, but broader; a greyish ill- 
defined internal streak, terminating in a brown spot; secondaries 
with a marginal series of large brown spots, a brown subapical spot, 
and a W-shaped discal marking cut ■ by the third median branch : 
wings below as in the male, but. rather paler. Expanse' of wings 
1 inch 4 lines. 

Between Natal and Delagoa Bay (3 examples, E. C. Buxton). 

Type, B.M. 
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48. Teracolus triga, n.sp. (Plate VI. fig. 5.) 

d, $. White above, the female slightly tinted with sulphur- 
yellow towards the base; base blackish grey; primaries with the 
apex orange; costa of the male broadly black in the centre; outer 
margin black, dentate-hastate, the apices of the nervures black, male 
with the usual black spot on the orange, the female with the angu- 
lated black streak ; a Mack internal spot indicating the termination 
of a greyish streak (dimly risible in the female only) j secondaries 
with a marginal series of conical black spots united in the female; an 
ill-defined W-shaped marking touching the third marginal spot: 
primaries below white; a black dot at end of cell; apex in the male 
broadly dull reddish, becoming greyish externally and crossed by a 
scarcely visible angulated grey streak; costa and apex of the female 
ochreous, irrorated with grey; a subapical angulated brown streak ; 
base and subcostal area sulphur-yellow; secondaries of the male 
sordid white, irrorated with blackish ; the costa deep orange; tw r o 
subapical ochreous spots; an orange-bordered black dot at end of 
cell; secondaries of the female sandy, becoming whitish towards the 
centre, densely irrorated with purplish brown ; two subapical brown 
spots; costa orange; a black-and-orange dot at end of cell. Expanse 
of wings $ 1 inch 5 lines, $ 1 inch 4 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (E, Cl Buxton ). Type, B,M. 

49. Teracolus galathinus, n. sp. 

6 * Above like T. interrupt as, excepting that there is a submar¬ 
ginal zigzag grey streak from the radial to the internal nervure of 
secondaries : primaries below white; a black discocellular point; 
apical area reddish orange, with a subapical diffused yellow spot; 
fringe rosy; secondaries rosy, irrorated with brown ; a subapical 
brown spot, and a discal brown streak across the median branches; 
costa deep orange; a black-and-orange dot at end of cell. Expanse 
of wrings 1 inch 6 lines. 

5. White, with the subapical and subbasal areas yellow, base grey; 
primaries with the costa and fringe rosy; a black discocellular spot; 
a broad blackish internal streak terminating in a black spot; apex 
broadly black, sometimes crossed by a curved series of cuneiform 
yellow spots; secondaries with a marginal series of conical black 
spots ; an irregular discal black streak; apex yellowish: primaries 
below white, the basal and costal areas sulphur-yellow: a black 
point at end of cell; apical area clay-coloured, reddish externally, 
and bounded within by a brown angulated streak bordered with dull 
reddish orange; secondaries as in the male, hut darker. Expanse of 
wings 1 inch 4 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (1 dh 6 2, If. O'. Buxton ])* Type, B.M. 

50. Teracolus interrupts. 

, ' 2 Teracolus interruptus, Butler, P. Z. S. p. 724 (1871); Lep. 

Exot p. 115, pi. xliii. figs. 1, 2 (1872)A 

6 2, Loanda [colL It. Meldold) ; <$, Angola (E. C. Buxton ). 

■ B.M. 
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I have compared oar example with male specimens given to me 
by Mr. Ansell, from Kinsembo, and find no difference* 

51, Teracolus lucullus. (Plate YL fig. 4.) 

d * Above very like the preceding species, but the internal streak 
of primaries more defined, the base and costa of secondaries blackish, 
terminating near apex in a black costal spot; marginal spots of 
secondaries more distinctly separated : wings below white, primaries 
with the apical area sulphur-yellow, covered internally by a broad 
orange patch (not so broad as in T. interrupt u *), through the centre 
of which runs an angulated grey streak; a black point at end of 
cell; a blackish spot on internal area ; secondaries tinted with pale 
sulphur-yellow at apex ; basal half of costa orange, a blackish sub- 
apical costal spot; a black-and-orange dot at end of cell; an angu¬ 
lated brown marking on the disk, cut by the third median branch ; 
a marginal series of black dots terminating the nervines. Expanse 
of wings 1 inch 5 lines. 

$ , Teracolus loandicus (in part), Butler, P. Z. S. p. 724 (1871); 
Lep. Exot. p. 91, pi. xxxiv. fig. 9 (1872). 

d s Ambriz, October 1872 (J. J. Monteiro , JB.M.) ; $, Loanda 
(coIL It. Meldola ). 

I have no doubt that I made a mistake in referring the above 
female to my T. loandicus , the differences between it and the female 
of T. inter ruptus being precisely parallel to the differences between 
the two males. T. loandicus will come into another section, in 
which the females have the marginal spots of secondaries rather 
small, the orange patch of primaries curved and not extending be¬ 
yond the limiting streak, and an interrupted angular streak from 
costa to internal area of secondaries. 

52 . Teracolus gelasinus, n, sp. 

d . Nearly allied to T . interruptus , but readily distinguished by 
the absence of the internal streak of primaries and' the small mar¬ 
ginal spots of secondaries : wings below 7 white, the nervines termi¬ 
nating in black dots, all the wings with black dots at the end of the 
cells ; primaries with the apex broadly sulphur-yellow, bounded in¬ 
ternally by a rather narrow orange band, on which are a few dusky 
scales; sometimes a small dusky spot near inner margin beyond the 
middle; secondaries speckled with brown, with the' basal third' of 
costa orange, sometimes a small dusky spot on second median inter¬ 
space. ' Expanse of wings 1 inch 4-7 lines. 

cf. Quanza, August 1872'; J, Ambriz, October 1872 (X X 
Monteiro). Type, B.M. 

53. Teracolus antigone. _ 

Antkockarm antigone , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. L p. 572. n. 19' 
(1836)* 

Gallmum antigone, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n» 21 (1871). 
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Antkocharis phlegetonia, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 576. 
n. 25 (1836). 

Callosune phlegetonia, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 30 (1871). 
West Africa. B.M. 

The Antkocharis phlegetonia of Wallengren and the A. achina of 
Lucas are distinct species. 

54. Teracolus eione. 

Antkocharis eione , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p, 578. n. 29 

(1836). 

Callosune eione, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 35 (1871). 

Yar. Anthopsyche phlegetonia , Wallengren, Lep. Rhop. Oaffr. 
p. 13 (1857). 

6 2 s S. Africa (E. C.Buxton); 2 , Zoolu (Sir A . Smith). B.M. 

55. Teracolus stygia. 

Antkopsyche stygia, Felder, Reise derNov. Lep. ii. p. 188, n. 183 

(1865). 

Callosune stygia , Kirby, Syn, Cat. p. 503. n. 31 (1871). 

Bogos. 

Allied to T. eione . 

56. Teracolus isaura, 

Antkocharis isaura, Lucas, Rev, Zool. p. 424 (1852). 

Callosune isaura , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 38 (1871). 
Abyssinia. 

57. Teracolus dalila. 

Anthopsyche dalila , Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 188. n. 184 
(“ 1865 33 ). 

Callosune dalila , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 32 (1871). 

Bogos. 

58. Teracolus daira, 

S 2, Pontia daira, Klug, Symb. Phys. pi. 8. figs. 1-4 (1829). 
Antkocharis daira , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i, p. 579. n. 30 

(1836). 

Callosune daira , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 34 (1871). 
d 2 > White Nile (Petherick) , B.M. 

8 h. Orange apical patch with or without a black edge, but not in¬ 
terrupted internally in the male by black spots. 

59. Teracolus glycera, n. sp. 

d , Wings above white, with an oblique slightly incurved orange 
apical patch on primaries ; centre of costa and outer margin black,, 
the latter dentate-sinuate ; a greyish internal streak terminating in 
a blackish spot ; secondaries with the base and costal area near apex 
grey; a marginal series of triangular black spots, and, touching them, 
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a submargiaal grey streak : wings below white ; primaries with the 
discoidal cell bright sulphur-yellow, a black dot at the end of it ; 
apex pale lemon-yellow, bounded internally by an orange streak ; a 
dusky spot on internal area; secondaries with the base of costa 
orange; a black-and-orange dot at end of cell; a dusky streak across 
the median branches. Expanse of wings 1 inch 6 lines. 

Africa? Type, coll. B.M. 

60 . Teracqluspallene. 

Anthocharis pallene, Hopffer, Ber, Verb. Ak. BerL p, 640. n. 4 
(1855) ; Peters's Relse n. Mossamb. Zool. v. p. 358, pi. 23. figs. 7, 8 
(1862). 

Callosune pallene, Kirby, Syn. Oat. p. 504. n. 50 (1871)* 

Mozambique. 

61. Teracolus noun a. 

Anthocharis nouna , Lucas, Expl. Alg. Zool. iih p. 350. n. 14, pi. 1, 
fig. 2 (1840). 

Callosune nouna , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 39 (1871). 

Algeria. 

62. Teracolus liagore. 

Panda liagore , King, Symb. Phys. pi. 6. figs. 5-8 (1829). 

Anthocharis liagore, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 580. n. 33 
(1836), 

Callosune liagore, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 42 (1871). 

Arabia. 

63. Teracolus ephyia. 

Pontia ephyia, Klug, Symb. Phys. pi. 6, figs. 9, 10 (18*29). 

Anthocharis ephyia, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 580. n. 32 
( l8 36). 

Callosune ephyia, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 40 (1871). 

Arabia. 

64. Teracolus lais, n. sp, 

B. Like the preceding species, : but whiter, the, orange , patch o 
primaries much more oblique and consequently shorter, not extend¬ 
ing below'the third median branch, but bordered internally by a 
broader blackish band; primaries with a well-defined .discocellular 
spot: below, the secondaries have a black-and-orange dot at,end of 
cell, the base, of costa orange ; the black irrorations scattered all over 
the wing, ' Expanse of wings 1 inch 4 lines. 

Orange River, S. Africa, Type, B.M. 

65. Teracolus halyattes, n. sp. (Plate VI. fig. 8.) 

B. Wings above white, primaries with an orange apical ' patch, 
more or less excavated internally, enclosed by a. black border, and 
crossed by blackish veins; base blackish; a more or dess defined 

Prog. Zool. Soc.—1.876, No. X,' ■ 10 
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black dot at end of cell; secondaries with small black spots termi¬ 
nating the veins, base blackish: primaries below with the costa 
rosy brownish; the apical area dull sandy ochraceous, irrorated 
with brown; a black dot at end of cell; secondaries sandy with a 
rosy tinge, irrorated with brown; a squamose subapical costal spot, 
and an ill-defined streak across the median branches, brown ; base 
of costa orange, a black-and-orange dot at end of cell. Expanse of 
wings 1 inch 2-5 lines. 

$ . White or sulphur-yellow above, base grey ; primaries with the 
costa rosy, an internal grey streak, terminating at second third of 
wing in a transverse irregular blackish litura, which almost meets a 
spur from the apical area; the latter black, deeply notched inter¬ 
nally, enclosing an oblique series of spots, four or five in number, 
orange, yellow, or white; the inner edge of the apical border 
bounded with orange in the orange-spotted form, and with an orange 
tint in the yellow-spotted form : secondaries with the cell and basal 
half of the interne-median and first median interspaces grey; a more 
or less defined angulated discal black streak thence to the costa ; a 
marginal series of tolerably large black spots. Primaries below white 
or pale yellow, the bases broadly sulphur-yellow ; apical area sandy 
or yellowish oehraceous, irrorated with brown and bounded by a pale 
orange or bright yellow nebulous streak enclosing a macular brown 
streak ; a bisinuate brown litura, cut by the first median branch ; a 
black dot at end of cell: secondaries as in the male, excepting that, 
the subapical spot and discal streak are united into an angulated bar. 
Expanse of wings 1 inch 5—8 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (E. C. Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

66. Teracolgs ithonus, n. sp. (Plate VI. fig*. 7.) 

cf. Wings above white, blackish at base : primaries with a large 
triangular reddish-orange apical patch, not excavated, but notched 
internally, a few brown scales along its inner border; apical portion 
of costa and outer margin to first median nervule black ; the mar¬ 
ginal border dentate-sinuate, and throwing off long spurs along the 
nervines, but not completely separating the apical patch ; a minute 
black dot at end of cell: secondaries with a series of six black mar¬ 
ginal dots. Primaries below white, the apical area lemon-yellow, 
irrorated with grey ; a black dot at end of cell: secondaries sandy 
whitish, strongly reticulated with brown; a black dot at end of cell; 
base of costa orange. Expanse of wings 1 inch 9 lines. 

$ . Very like the females of the preceding species, but with all the 
black portions of the wing much less pronounced, the grey internal 
streak of primaries pale, and ending in a distinct dark spot (not in an 
irregular transverse litura) ; the apical spots larger; the undersides 
of secondaries more evidently brown-speckled. Expanse of win^s 
1 inch 5-8 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (4 examples, E. 0. Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

67. Teracolus harmonibes, n. sp. 

■ d . Like a small example of the preceding species above, but the 
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marginal dots of secondaries still smaller : primaries below with the 
apical area sandy reticulated with grey, with pale rosy borders, and 
an oblique inner transverse grey line composed of three grey spots: 
secondaries rosy whitish reticulated with grey; a black dot at end 
of cel!; the base of costa orange. Expanse of wings 1 inch 6 lines. 

2. White above, the base greyish; primaries with the costa 
greyish, black towards apex; apical area orange; outer border 
rather broadly black, deeply sinuated internally, extending to first 
median nervule; a subapical oblique irregular black streak, united 
to the outer border by black lines on the nemires (thus producing 
five subapical spots, the second minute); a black dot at end of cell; 
a grey internal streak terminating in a blackish spot: secondaries 
with the abdominal area greyish; six decreasing greyish-brown 
marginal spots, very large at apex ; a dusky subcostal spot towards 
apex ; a dusky oblique irregular marking on the disk and touchin 
the third and fourth marginal spots. Primaries below white, the bas 
pale yellowish ; a black dot at end of cell; a grey internal line, ter¬ 
minating in a large black spot;' apical area sandy, speckled with 
brown, becoming orange internally, and crossed by three grey spots: 
secondaries whity-brown, reticulated with brown; a black dot at end 
of cell; costa tinted with orange at base. Expanse of wings 1 inch 
5 lines. 

Between Natal and Belagoa Bay (E. C. Buxton). Type, B.M. 

68. Teracolus hippocrene, n. sp. 

cT. Also like T. ithonus above, but the marginal spots of secon¬ 
daries larger and the base more heavily blackened; primaries below 
white, the apical area lemon-yellow, becoming paler externally; a 
black dot at end of cell: secondaries creamy white; the veins 
brownish ; abdominal half of the wings speckled with brown ; base 
of costa bright golden orange; a black-and-orange clot at end of cell. 
Expanse of wings 1 inch 6 lines. 

$ . White, the apical area stramineous, with the black and grey 
markings as in T. ithonus , excepting that the internal grey streak Is 
narrower; secondaries with basal ■ and abdominal areas greyish j a 
marginal series of grey‘spots; an ill-defined W-shaped marking on 
the disk, cut by the third median branch. Wings below white : pri¬ 
maries with a black dot at end of cell; apex creamy yellowish 
speckled with brown, stramineous externally,; and crossed' obliquely 
by four brown spots : secondaries creamy, speckled with .brown 
hatchings, which congregate as spots on the costa near apex and upon 
the centre of the disk ; a black dot at end of cell. Expanse of wings 
1 inch 7 lines. 

Between Natal and Belagoa Bay (E. C. Buxton). Type, B.M. 

69. Teracolus igniter, n. sp. 

d. Wings above white, the base blackish: primaries with the 
apical half of costa and the outer margin to first'median branch 
black, the apical fork of the subcostal, external two fifths of the 
radials, half the third median, external third of the second, median, 

10 * 
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and apes of the first median nervule black ; apical area broadly deep 
orange (almost vermilion), its internal edge bordered indistinctly by 
black atoms; a black dot at end of cell: secondaries with the apices 
of the nervures "black, a marginal series of grey spots terminating the 
nervures. Primaries below white; apical area creamy orange, 
becoming clear and bright internally, crossed obliquely by a few 
brown scales, and speckled with brown towards apex: secondaries 
creamy whitish, with a feeble pink tint, densely reticulated, except¬ 
ing just beyond the cell, with brown; a black-and-orange dot at end 
of cell, base of costa orange. Expanse of wings 2 inches. 

5 . Very like the female of 7. halyattes , but much larger, the 
apical spots of primaries above larger, the secondaries below with a 
clear patch beyond end of cell, as in the male. Expanse of wings 
1. inch 9 Hues. 

Var. d». Apical area of primaries below uniformly pinkish; the 
secondaries also much more pink. Female with the internal streak 
of primaries above expanded into .a broad irregular blackish patch. 
Expanse of wings, $ 1 inch 8 lines to 2 inches, $ 1 inch 9 lines. 

cf, Zoolu (Sir A. Smith) ; <$ $, S. Africa (12 specimens, E, C. 
Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

This is probably Trimen 5 s Anthocharis antevippe, but not Bois» 
duval’s. 

70. Teracolus cast us. 

cj. Callosune casta> Gerstaecker, Van der Decken’s Reisen in Ost- 
Afrika, 3. Abth. ii. p. 365. n. 6, pi. xv. figs. 1, la(1873). 

Lake C£ Jipe/’ E. Africa. 

Allied to T, deidamia . 

71. Teracolus simplex, n. sp. 

c S * "Wings above white: primaries with a very oblique triangular 
orange apical patch, bordered narrowly on its costal and external 
edges with pale brown ; a minute black dot at end of cell. Primaries 
below white, with the apical area ochraceous, indistinctly speckled with 
brown ; a black dot at end of cell: secondaries pale rosy whitish, 
reticulated with reddish brown ; base of costa reddish ; a pale-yellow- 
and-black dot at end of cell; a few brown atoms congregated below 
the costa near apex. Expanse of wings 1 inch 10 lines. 

I> 5 Urban (Capt. Shelley). Type, B.M. 

This species is readily distinguished by the absence of grey scaling 
at the base, the indistinctness of the outer border of the primaries, and 
the very oblique inner edge of the orange apical patch. 

72. Teracolus deidamia. 

Anthopsyehe deidamia , Waliengren, Wien. ent. Monatschr. iv. 
p.35. n. 7 (1860). 

; Callosum deidamia , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 41 (1871). 

6 $ 2 examples, Zoolu (Sir A. Smith ). B.M. 
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73. Tekacglus zera. 

Anthocharis sera , Lucas, Rev. Zoo!. p. 423 (1852). 

Callosune sera , Kirbv, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 20 (1871). 

Abyssinia. 

Closely allied to T. antevippe , but the orange apical patch with a 
black internal margin. 

74. Teracolus antevippe. 

Anthocharis antevippe , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep, i. p. 572. n. 18, 
pi. 18, fig. 3 (1836). 

d $, White Nil e (Petherick), d> Senegal. B.M. 

75. Teracolus helle. 

d . Nearly allied to 7. antevippe , but the base of primaries broadly 
grey; outer black border of primaries twice the width; costa, ex- 
cep ting at base, distinctly black; orange patch of primaries below 
more restricted; terminations of veins in secondaries less distinctly 
black. Expanse of wing 1 inch 11 lines. 

$ . Primaries rounded at apex ; basal area of wings considerably 
darker than in T. antevippe , marginal spots of secondaries larger: 
primaries below with the transverse grey subapical streak almost ob¬ 
solete ; secondaries considerably whiter. Expanse of wings 1 inch 8 
lines. 

White Nile ( Petherick ). Type, B.M. 

Possibly a variety of T. antevippe , but quite distinct in appearance. 
Until all these species have been bred, it will be necessary to regard 
all the dissimilar and apparently constant forms as different species. 

76. Teracolus hyperides. 

Allied to T. antevippe ; the male, however, differs in the narrow, 
squamose, black, internal edging to the orange-patch, and in the pre¬ 
sence of a grey internal streak in primaries ; the nervures of secon¬ 
daries on underside not noticeably black-tipped; the orange of costa 
confined to the base, and the spot at end of cell smaller. The female 
also has the apical area of primaries distinctly orange, with a broad 
brown patch covering the base of discoidal cell and extending to 
beyond second third of internal area ; the abdominal area of second¬ 
aries brownish, the angulaied band more distinct: wings below alto¬ 
gether paler; primaries with a greyish internal streak, terminating 
in a large black spot; secondaries yellow instead of orange-tinted; 
the veins not black, angulaied band less distinct. Expanse of wings 
d 1 inch 9 lines, <j> 1 inch 8 lines.- ■ 

N.E. of Natal (3 specimens, 27. O. Buxton) . Type, B.M. 

77. Teracolus achine, 

3 . Papilio achine , Cramer,Pap. Exot, ir. pi.338. figs. E, E (1782). 

Pieris achine 9 . Godarfc, Enc. Meth. ix. p. 122. n. 14 (1819). 

S. Africa (4 examples, E. C, Buxton )♦ B.M. 

The male differs from the T. achine of Hiibner in having.the veins 
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of secondaries below black and no marking on the disk; the female 
is altogether more heavily coloured. 

78. Teracolus eveninus. 

$ . Aniliopsyche evenina, W.alien gren, Lep. Mop. Caffr. p. 12 

(1857). 

Anthocharis evenina , Trimen, Rhop. Afr. Austr, p. 322. n. 216 

( 1866 ). 2 

Callosune evenina, Trimen, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 380, pi. 6 . fig. 11 

(1870). 

Orange River, S, Africa (Janson) ; S. Africa (I?. 0. Buxton ). 

B.M. 

Males referred to T. eveninus in Mr. Brace’s Collection do not 
differ in character from the other males of this group. 

79. Teracoltjs trjmexi, n. sp. 

d 5 . Aphrodite achine , Hiibner, Samml. exot. Schmett. ii. pi. 
128. figs. 1-4 (183 6-36). 

2 var. Apex of primaries black, crossed by five white spots, the 
angulated band of secondaries approaching at its angle nearer to the 
outer margin than in Ilubnev’s figure. 

rS 2, S. Africa (E. C. Button) : d , Zoolu, Knvsna, and Pletten- 
berg Bay. Type, B.M. 

This species has the wings of the male below white, the -veins not 
being blackened as in T. achine . We have five males and two females 
(both of the albino variety). 

80 . Teracolus gavisa. 

Anth 0 psychegavisa, Wallengren, Lep. Rhop. Caffr. p. 323 (1857). 
Anthocharis gavisa> Trimen, Rhop. Afr. Austr. p. 324. n. 218 

(1866). 

Callosune gavisa, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 18 (1871). 

6 2 > Anthocharis -'? Angas, Kaff. Ill. pi. 30. figs. 4 and 5 

(1849). ^ 

2, Anthocharis exole (part), Reiche, Fen*. Gal. Voy. Abyss. Ent. 
p. 460, pi. 31. figs. 5 and 6 (1849). 

d ? 5 Anthocharis achine ,Trimen (nee Cramer), Rhop. Afr. Austr, 

p. 46. n. 29 (1866). 

Anthopsycke r oxime, Felder, Seise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 187. 11 . 

182 (“1865”). 

d 2 s S. Africa (7 examples, E. O. Buxton) ; $, Natal. B.M. 
This species is larger than T. achine . The male below differs in 
having a distinct, subapieal, diffused, orange spot in primaries, and 
the secondaries more varied with orange, with the veins black to the 
base. The female has a broader orange patch above, and the under¬ 
side more yellow in tint, 

81. Teracolus hero, n. sp, (Plate VI. fig. 12.) 

6 * Allied to the preceding species, but larger, the vermilion patch 
at apex; not bordered within with black, but with 'a few marginal 
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blackish scales; tlie black veins only crossing its outer area; the in¬ 
ternal black streak replaced by a tapering dark grey streak, which 
disappears just beyond the middle of the internal nervine ; marginal 
spots clearly defined and well separated; secondaries below with the 
veins white from the base to the middle of the wing and thence grey 
to the margin. Expanse of wings 2 inches 1 line. 

2 . Pale testaceous, the apical spots of primaries stramineous; 
brown parts of the wing as in T. gavisa $, excepting that the sub- 
apical band of primaries bounding the apical spots is not irregular 
externally, and is of more than twice the width; the spot at end of 
cell is lost in the brown basal patch, and the spots towards anal angle 
of secondaries are almost lost in the broad marginal border; below 
the wings are testaceous, the base and apex of primaries and the 
secondaries with a yellow tint and clouded with pale orange ; the veins 
of external third of primaries are dusky, but on secondaries they are 
uniform with tlie ground-colour; the subapical, blackish, oblique 
streak of primaries is placed much nearer to the apex. Expanse of 
wings 1 inch 11 lines. 

S. Africa (E. C. Buxton). Type, B.M. 

I believe the above to be sexes; they have much in common. 

82. Teracolus omphaloides, n. sp. 

Anthocharis achine , Boisduval (nec Cramer), Sp. Gen. L6p. L 
p. 574. n. 21 (1835). 

This species differs from T. omphale in the narrower, black internal 
stripe of primaries, the obsolete character or absence of the male 
transverse stripe in the secondaries, and the red tint of the under 
surface of the latter wings. Expanse of wings, C 1 inch 4-10 lines, 
$ 1 inch 5-10 lines. 

ri S. Africa (11 examples, E. C. Buxton ) ; Zoolu (Sir A . 
Smith) . Type, B.M. 

If it were not for the number of examples which we now possess 
of this form, I should have been disposed to look upon it as a sport 
of T, omphale. 

83. Teracolus omphale. 

Pieris omphale , Godart, Enc. Meth. ix. p. 122 . n. 12 (1819). 

Anihochaaw omphale , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 574. n. 22 

(1886). 

Callosum omphale , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 23 (1871). 

Anthocharis mrygone ?, Lucas, Rev. ZooL p. 341 (1852),, 

Callosune eurygone , Kirby, Syn* Cat. p. 502. n. 19 (1871)- 
$, N.E. of Natal (13 examples, F. C, Buxton). B.M, 

The undersurface, of the secondaries in this species is of a greenish 
white colour, with the usual angular streak and discoidal spot, 

84. Teracolus exole. 

<J . Anthocharis exole (part), Reiche, Ferr, Gal. Toy. Abyss. Ent. 
p. 460, pi, 31, fig, 4 (1849). 

Callomne exole, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503, n. 27 (1871). , 
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5 . Anthocharis achine, Lucas (nec Cramer), Lep. Exot. pi. 37. 
fig. 2 (1835). 

Anthopsyche acte> Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 187. n. 181 
( ec 186.V ? ). 

Kni^sna ( Trimen ) ; §, 8. Africa (E . C. Buxton) ; Natal and 
Caffraria. B.M. 

"Wallengren, in his e Lep. Rhop. Cafifr./ has confounded this species 
with T. omphale; the two females are much alike. M. Lucas’s 
figure is not quite correctly drawn and is over-coloured ; but there is 
no mistaking the species intended. 

85. Teracoltjs suffusus, n. sp. (Plate VI. fig. 10.) 

§ . Very like a small female of T. omphale , but the basal area of 
the primaries grey to costa, the subapical orange spots smaller, and 
the angular band of secondaries considerably narrower: wings below 
creamy white ; secondaries w T ith a distinct yellowish tint ,* primaries 
with a large, subapical curved, orange patch, leaving a narrow, sordid, 
yellow, apical border; secondaries with an angulated discal streak 
(its upper half ill defined) testaceous; a black-and-orange spot at 
end of cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch 4 lines. 

Ambriz (J, J. Monteiro ). Type, B.M. 

This very distinct little species is a link between the T.-omphale 
and T.-epigone groups. 

86. Teracoltjs hybribtjs, n. sp. 

8 $ . Above like T. omphale , below like T. omphaloides s but the 
secondaries of a more rosy tint, such as occurs in T. tkeogone . Ex¬ 
panse of wings, 8» 1 inch 9 lines, J, 1 inch 10 lines. 

8, Piettenberg Bay ; §, Natal. Type, B.M. 

This may be the result of a cross between T. omphale and T. om- 
phaloides ; it, however, clearly approaches T. theogone in the colora¬ 
tion of the under surface. Although species of the same genus are 
frequently known to make matrimonial mistakes, it is doubtful whether 
in such cases the females are often fertile. 

87. Teracoltjs theogone. 

Anthocharis theogone , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. L6p. i. p. 575. n. 23 
(1836). 

Callosum theogone , Kirby, Svn. Cat. p. 502. n. 23a (1871). 

d 2, 8. Africa (5 examples, E, C. Buxton) ; Zoolu (Sir A. Smith), 

B.M. 

The sexes of T. theogone were taken in copula by Mr. Buxton. 

88. Teracoltjs Delphine. 

Anthocharis delphme, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 577. n. 28 
(1836). 

Callosum delphme , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. n. 33 (1871). 

Sp. ead. ? d $ s S. Africa, B.M. 

Nobody seems satisfied about the identification of this species; Mr. 
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Triraen, so far as I understand him, appears to have identified it 
with (5 T. omphaloides and $ T . gavisa* 

89. Teracolus procne. 

Anthopsycheprocne, Wallengren, Lep, Rhop. Caffr. p. 323 (1857). 

Ardhocharis procne. Trimen, Rhop. Afr. Austr. p. 323. n. 21/ 

(1866). 

Gallomne procne, Kirbv, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 17 (1871). 

d 2, S. Africa (E. 0, Buxton). B.M. 

We have a small pair of this species presented by Mr. Buxton, the 
female of which has the .orange subapical band rather narrower than 
usual. 

90. Teracolus epigone. 

d • Anthopsyche epigone (part), Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. 
p. 186. n. 180 (1865). 

Callosune epigone , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 25 (1871). 

d s White Nile (PetkericJc); ? 2 , Orange River, S. Africa. B.M. 

I am not certain about the female which I have provisionally re¬ 
ferred to this species. 

91. Teracolus loandicus. 

6* Teracolus loandicus (part), Butler, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 724 
(1871); Lep. Exot. pi. xxxiv. fig. 10 (1872). 

$ . Very like T. procne $ ; but the oblique black band bounding 
the curved orange band of primaries extremely narrow, the base of 
the same wings broadly grey ; the internal streak ill-defined, no part 
of it visible on the underside; the undersurface of all the wings 
considerably paler. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7 lines. 

c , Kinsembo (Ansell) ; $, Ambriz (Monteiro). B.M. 

d 2 » var.^Altogether less heavily marked; the female scarcely 
grey at the base, with no trace of the internal streak, and with the 
orange band broader; angulated streak of secondaries barely indicated, 
underside paler. 

d 2 > Quanza, August 1871 (J. J. Monteiro ). ■ B.M. 

It is possible that this may be distinct; but I am unwilling to 
name it, from the close resemblance which it bears to typical T. loan - 
dicits. 

92. Teracolus eborea. 

d . Papileo eborea (part),. Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv. pi. 552. figs. C, 
B (1782). 

? Africa. ■ 

Cramer figures' the male of T. danae from Coromandel as the fe¬ 
male of this species ; and (notwithstanding his remarks upon the 
coloration of the apical patch) I believe he has improved the scarlet 
of the apical fascia in his male to make it more'nearly agree with its 
supposed female. The species is clearly nearly related to the follow¬ 
ing, and never came from any part of Asia. 
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93. Teracolus pseudocale, n. sp. (Plate VI. fig. 9.) 

d * White above, the base grey; primaries with the apical two- 
fifths black, enclosing a large, reddish, orange, arched band, divided 
by the nervures into sis parts ; a minute black dot at end of cell; 
secondaries with a marginal series of sis large triangular black spots: 
wings below white, base yellowish ; primaries with the apical area 
creamy yellow, bounded internally by a large, curved, diffused, orange 
patch, a black dot at end of cell; secondaries with a black-aud- 
orange spot at end of cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch 6-10 lines. 

$ * Wings above white, basal two fifths grey, obliquely in prima¬ 
ries, and terminating at second third of internal nervure in a darker 
grey spot; apical third black, inclosing a carved, orange band, divi¬ 
ded by the nervures into five parts; secondaries with well-developed, 
interrupted, angulated, blackish streak and 5 decreasing, triangular, 
marginal spots: primaries below nearly as in the male, secondaries 
pale yellow, with ocbreous discal streak and a black dot at end of cell. 
Expanse of wings 1 inch 5-10 lines. 

c 2, S. Africa (E, C. Buxton); $, Orange River. Type, B.M. 

94. Teracolus angolensis, m. sp. 

d . Closely allied to the preceding, but the apical patch wider 
upon the costa and continued in the form of a tapering costal 
border nearly to the base ; orange patch half as wide again, its inner 
black border tapering towards the costa; marginal spots of secondaries 
more pyramidal and consequently separated : wings below destitute 
of yellow colouring, the diffused orange patch of primaries broader. 
Expanse of wings 1 inch 9 lines. 

$ . Wings above white or yellow, markings as in the preceding 
species; but the orange band broader, the greyish areas darker, the 
border and band of secondaries much more pronounced, and the 
undersurface more uniform in colour. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7- 
10 lines, 

d, Angola (E. C. Buxton ); d 2, Congo (Cursor). Type, B.M. 

1 believe Felder to have described the female of this species as T, 
epigone $ . 

95. Teracolus ocale. 

5. Anthockaris ocale , Boisduval, Sp, Gen. Lep. L p. 584. n. 37 

(1836). 

Guinea. 

Seems allied to the preceding species. 

3c. Apical patch of the female black, rarely enclosing small orange 

spots. 

96. Teracolus arethusa (T, evippe, var, ?). 

2 Papilla arethusa , Drury, Ill. Exot. Ent. ii. pi. 19, figs. 5 and 6 
(1773). 

Anthockaris arethusa d > Boisduval, Sp. Gen* Lep. i. p, 582. n. 35 
(1836). 
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Callosum arethusa, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p, 504. n. 45 (1871). 

Pieris amytis, Godart, Enc. Meth. ix. p, 123. n. 14 (1819). 

Pier is evippe 2 , Godart, L c. p. 122. n. 10 (1819). 

6 Sj Sierra Leone ; <$, Ashanti; S. Africa (E. €. Buxton). 

Dr. Boisduval attacks M. Godart for considering tills the female 
of T. evippe. Linnaeus; it is, however, not improbable that it is only 
a variety of that species, inasmuch as it chiefly differs from it in the 
possession of a black dot at the end of the discoidal cell; it cer¬ 
tainly is the female of the A. evippe of Boisduval; the female described 
by the latter author is not even nearly related to this species, but is 
probably identical with, or nearly allied to, T . gavka . 

97. Teracolus cebrexe (? = 'T. arethusa, var.). 

Anthocharis cehrene , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 583. n. 36 

(1836). 

Callosune cehrene , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 504. n. 47 (1871). 

Papilio arethusa , Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii. pi. 210. figs. E, F 
(1782). 

Sierra Leone. 

One of our female examples of T. arethusa is intermediate between 
the figures of Drury and Crajner. 

98. Teracolus evippe. 

6 * Papilio evippe, Linnaeus, Mus. Lud. Ulr. p. 239 (1764); Clerek, 
leones, pi. 40. fig. 5 (1764). 

Pieris evippe , Godart, Enc. Meth. ix. p. 122, n. 10 (1819). 
Antkochark evippe , Lucas, Lep. Exot. pi. 37. fig. 1 (1835) ; 
Boisduval (part), Sp, Gen. Lep. i. p. 573. n. 20 (1836). 

S ?, Sierra Leone ( Foxcroft ). B.M. 

This is probably the rarer form of T. arethusa ; the males of the 
two forms are almost identical. 

9. Wings white, the primaries of the male, and generally of the fe¬ 
male, with broad carmine apical area ; underside with a well- 
marked diseal series of stibocellaie spots. 

99. Teracolus cinerescens. 

Teracolus cinerescens, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 1/2. n. 53 (1873). 
Anthocharis danae. Trimen (nec Fabr.), Bliop. Afr. Austr. L p. 
44, n. 27 (1862) ; Hewitson, Gen. Diurn. Lep. pi. 7. fig. 3 (1847). 
S 2 s Natal, S. Africa (E. C. Buxton ); Caffraria. ' B.M. 

Tar. Anthocharis danae, Wallengren (nec Fabr.), Lep. Bhop. 
Caffr. 

d 2 j S. Africa (E. €. Buxton ).; ,B.M. 

This variety has- the. basal area of the male less strongly suffused 
with grey, and the under surface of the secondaries of a creamy 
colour. 

100. Teracolus eupompe. 

<$ 2 • Bonita ewpompe, Klug, Symb. Phys.pl. 6. figs. 11-14 (1820). 
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Aniliockaris eupompe, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 571. n. 17 
(1836). 

Callosune eupompe (part), Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 561. n. 13 (18/1). 

2 * PajpUio evippe , Cramer (nee Linnaeus), Pap. Exot. i. pi. 91. 
figs. X) and E (1779). 

Antkopsycke theopompe , Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 183. 
n. 175 (“ 1865 ”) s Hopffer, Stett. ent. Zeit. p. 432 (1869). 

(S 9 White Nile (Petherick). B.M. 

1 have examined both sexes of this species, taken by Mr. J. K. 
Lord at Akeek (island). 

161. Teracolus anteupompe. 

Anthopsyche ant eupompe, Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 184. 
n. 175 (1865). 

Callosune anteupompe , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 561. n. 14 (1871). 

Rogos. 

102. Teracolus acaste. 

2 . Pontia acaste , King, Symb. Pbys. pL 7. figs 16, 17 (1829). 

Pieris poly caste, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 525. n. 127 (1836). 

AmbukoL 

I much doubt wbetber this female would not be better placed next 
to T . halimede , of which King says it may be a variety; it is, I 
should say, more probable that it is the female of T. pleione than a 
variety of T\ halimede . 

103. Teracolus pseudacaste, n. sp. . (Plate VI. fig. 11.) 

d Anthocaris (sic) eupompe , Lucas, Lep. Exot. pL 36. fig. 4 
(1835). 

Underside like T. einerescens , but without the blackish line across 
the cell of primaries or the orange costa to secondaries. Expanse 1 
inch 9 lines. 

$ . Very like King’s figure of T. acaste , but larger and darker, 
the apical area of primaries greyish brown, crossed by a curved series 
of whitish lanceolate streaks, bounded on the inside by black spots. 
"Wings below like the male of T. einerescens . Expanse of wings 2 
inches. 

6 $, White Nile ( Petherick ). Type, B.M. 

This species is a link between the T.eupompe and halimede groups. 

104. Teracolus dedecora. 

Ant ho charts dedecora , Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 184. 
n. 177 (“ 1865 >? ). 

Callosune dedecora, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 502. n. 15 (1871). 

cL2i t Senegal. ■. B.M. 

The female forms a link between the T.•eupompe and anievippe 
groups. It is the Anthocharis eupompe , vai\, of Trimen (Rhop. 
Aft*. Austr. p. 46), but it is ticketed <c Seneg./ 5 not S. Africa. The 
long' description is taken from an Indian species, there being no 
African butterfly to which it will apply. 
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105.. Teracqlus wallengrenxi, n. sp. 

Anthopsycke eupompe, Wallengren (nee King), Lep. Rbop. CafFr. 

This species has three varieties, differing chiefly in size ; it is 
easily distinguished from 7. cinerescens by the narrower black edging 
of the apical crimson or carmine patch of the male, the much more 
yellow apical patch of the female, the restriction of the grey colouring 
to the base of the wrings, the small size of the marginal spots of 
secondaries, and the deep reddish buff colouring of the under surface 
of the secondaries and apex of primaries below. Expanse of wings, 
6 1 inch 4 to 11 lines, $ 1 inch 5 to 9 lines. 

N.E. of Natal (14 specimens, E. C. Buxton ). Type, B.M. 

This has, I suspect, been confounded with the Indian T. dame ; 
the latter, however, is more like T. cinerescens , its female having 
the aspect of a very dark form of T . dedecora . 

106. Teracqlus danae. 

Papilio dame, Fabricius, Syst. Enfc. p. 476. n. 144 (1 775); 
Donovan, Ins. Ind. pi 26. fig. 2 (1800). 

Pieris dame i Godart, Enc. Mefcb. ix. p. 124, n. 20 (1819). 

Antkocharis dame , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. 1, p. 5/0, n. 16 
(1836). 

Calosune danae\ Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 501. n. 12 (1871). 

g . Papilio eborea §, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv. pi. 352. figs, E, F 
[not C, D], (1782). 

g, Ceylon ( Templeton , B.M.); Madras, Kurnool, Bombay, 
Canara, Deccan; 2, N.W. India (coll. F. Moore). 

107. Teracqlus dulcis, n. sp. (Plate YIL fig. 13.) 

g . Smaller than T. danae , the crimson apical patch narrower and 
with narrower internal black border; basal grey suffusion not so 
dark; black marginal spots of secondaries small, and consequently 
widely separated; wings below altogether paler than in T • danae , 
the spots fewer and smaller; no black spots at external angle of 
primaries. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7 to 9 lines. 

5 . Differs from the female of T. danae in its altogether paler 
colour; with darker apical patch, restricted within the angulated 
transverse postmedian series of black spots, all the black spots much 
smaller, the marginal spots of secondaries well separated. Expanse 
of wings 1 inch 6'to 11 lines, ■ 

g 2 . Kattywur (coll. F. Moore) ; g, N. India (B.M.) 

Far. The'female paler at base of wings, with the disk of secondaries 
immaculate. 

g $, Scinde. Coll F. Moore. 

This species generally stands in Indian collections as the, T, eupompe 
of King. 

108. Teracqlus dirus, n. sp. (Plate YIL fig. 11.) 

§>. Allied to the preceding and to T. pseudacaste . Wings above 
white, the base broadly dark grey; an irregular series of black spots 
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through the centre of the disk, large and much interrupted in pri¬ 
maries, small, and terminating in the second median interspace in 
secondaries: primaries with a well-marked black spot at end of cell; 
apical area and outer border to external angle brown; the inner 
margin of apical area scarcely extending beyond the angulated upper 
portion of the discal series of black spots ; a sub apical curved series 
of cream-coloured hastate spots, slightly speckled with scarlet ex¬ 
ternally, and bounded by the black angulated series : secondaries 
with a brown border, paler at the internervular folds. Primaries 
below white, the base broadly sulphur yellow, the apical area pale 
buff: the four uppermost black spots annular, upon a diffused reddish 
ground, otherwise as above: secondaries pale huffy whitish ; the 
diseal spots of secondaries cordiform, carmine, varied with pearly 
whitish and black ; a spot of the same colours at end of cell. Ex¬ 
panse of wings 2 inches 1 line. 

Scinde, Type, coll. F. Moore. 

109. Teracolus eboreoides, in sp. (Plate VII. fig. 12.) 

d. Above very like Cramer’s figure of male T. ehorea , but blackish 
at the base; below very like T. danae, but without the reddish tint 
round the subapical black spots. Expanse of wings 1 inch 11 lines. 

$ . Wings above with the basal third brownish grey : primaries 
with the centre irregularly white; the apical third dark brown, crossed 
by four triangular orange spots, bounded internally by black spots ; 
a black spot at the end of the cell; a second constricted spot on 
interno-median interspace and in the middle of the central white 
area, and a minute point near the external border; the apical area 
is deeply bisinuate towards external angle, and decreases in width to 
the angle : secondaries with a decreasing dark brovra border from 
the apex to the anal angle, slightly intersected with whitish on the 
internervular folds; the area between the grey part and the outer 
border white; five black discal spots, and a spot at the end of the 
cell: wings below as in the male, but slightly deeper in colour. Ex¬ 
panse of wing's 1 inch 6 lines, 

6 $ s India (W. B . Farr). Coll. F. Moore. 

The above is a very well-marked species. 

110. Teracolus sanguinalts, n. sp. 

<$. Much like a small example of T. danae, but the primaries 
more acuminate, the carmine patch rather brighter; the grey 
colouring confined to the extreme base and costa, not extending into 
the secondaries; the marginal spots of secondaries better separated 
and rather smaller. Apical area of primaries below redder; the an¬ 
gulated series of spots larger and redder; the spots upon the margin 
near external angle small and indistinct: secondaries white, slightly 
creamy, with the outer border very feebly ochraceous; the spots, 
which are arranged as in 2\ danae, are greyish brown ; the spot at 
end of cell reddish, with a narrow brown margin. Expanse of wings 
1 inch 6 lines. 

$ , Differs from the female of T. danae in its smaller size, more 
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sulphur-tinted coloration, the regular and much paler basal grey 
suffusion, which is almost invisible on the secondaries, the much 
brighter apical carmine patch, the absence of the spot near external 
angle of primaries, the minute character of the discal spots of seconda¬ 
ries, and the better-defined and narrower outer border; primaries 
below with the apical area redder, the basal area yellower, and with¬ 
out a terminal grey streak crossing the cell; the black spots smaller : 
secondaries below distinctly oehraeeous, with the discal spots reddish, 
irrorated with black and grey. Expanse of wings 1 inch 6 lines. 

Ceylon (Stevens). Type, B.M. 

10. Wings white , the primaries with the apex dark brown, with 
central orange patch , more or less separated into distinct spots 
in the female ; underside with a more or less defined series of 
discal spots in secondaries. 

111. Teracolus pernotatus, n. sp. (Plate Til. fig. I.) 

d*. White above, with the base pale grey: primaries with a black 
.spot at end of cell; apical area orange, bordered with black-brown, 
the inner border tapering towards costa; the orange area divided into 
six parts by the nervures and narrowing to a point behind ; seconda¬ 
ries with a black spot on costa and six on outer margin. Below 
white, the base sulphur-yellow ; the cells terminated by black dots; 
primaries with the apical area greyish, with the orange patch of the 
upperside dimly visible and bounded externally by four or five almost 
united red-brown spots in an oblique series: secondaries with a 
discal arched series of small brown spots; very minute black spots 
terminating the nervures on outer margin. Expanse of wings 1 inch 
6 lines. 

5 . White, sometimes tinted with sulphur-yellow; the base pale 
grey *. primaries with a black spot at end of cell; apical area black, 
with a central nearly straight series of five more or less defined orangg 
spots, only separated by the nervures ; three black spots in. an 
oblique series below the median branches, the central one small, the 
lowest one bifid: secondaries with a curved series of discal spots, 
black at costa, but gradually fading away towards inner margin; a 
marginal series of six large spots. Wings below 'white, the basal area, 
apical area of primaries, and outer margin of secondaries bright 
sulphur-yellow; a black spot at the end of the cells, bordered with 
orange on the secondaries,; primaries with an angujated discal series 
of seven blackish spots ; secondaries with a ■ curved discal series of 
seven sap-green spots ; the abdominal and subcostal areas also some¬ 
times irrorated with sap-green. .Expanse of wings I inch 7 lines. 

$, Punjab (coll. F. Moore); Punjab 

This species is distinguished by the broad apical patch of the 
male; the pale grey basal third of the wings, the greyish apical 
patch below, and the curved discal series of secondaries below. 

112. Teracolus farmnus, n. sp. (Plate TIL fig. 2.) 

d* Distinguished from the preceding by the wider apical area 
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with narrower orange patch, the basal grey scaling'darkest on costa, 
and of a bluish colour; the apical area below lemon-yellow, the spots 
on its internal border squamose : secondaries above with larger mar¬ 
ginal spots ; below with the discal spots less strongly defined, and the 
base not yellow* as in the primaries. Expanse of wings 1 inch 
8 lines. 

$ . Distinguished, by the dark brownish grey scaling over basal 
third, the larger and better-defined black spots, especially those on. 
the disk of secondaries ; the under surface of secondaries clouded 
with greyish. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7 lines. 

<$, Kussowlie, N.W. Himalayas; <$ $, India (Farr). 

Coll. F. Moore. 

This species must have been mixed up with Dr. BoisduvaFs exam¬ 
ples of T. etrida , since his description of the female agrees with this 
form alone ; it can never, I think, have come from Madras or Pegu* 

113. Teracolus purus, n. sp. (Plate VII. figs. 14, 15.) 

<5 . Distinguished from T. pernotatus by its purer white colora¬ 
tion, the base in the male scarcely visibly tinted with grey, but in 
the female as in the above-mentioned species j the apical area almost 
black, with a narrow regular slightly curved band of five orange 
spots ; only the uppermost and lowermost of the three discal spots 
visible in the female, and the three uppermost of the discal series of 
secondaries ; black marginal spots of secondaries better defined, 
rounded : wings below with the base and apex of primaries sulphur- 
yellow ; the female with the whole of the secondaries, excepting the 
discoidal interspace, more or less tinted with the same colour; only 
the two uppermost of the discal spots in the secondaries of the male 
below visible ; in the female they are all present, but smaller. Ex¬ 
panse of wings, d 1 inch 3 to 6 lines, $ 1 inch 6 to 8 lines. 

S S * Punjab (type, B.M.) ; <$ $, Punjab (coll. F. Moore). 

We have what I believe to be this species also, marked 6< India 
but the examples are in bad condition. 

114. Teracolus etrxjda. 

d?. Anthocharis etrida (part), Boisduval, Sp. G6n. Lep. L p. 576* 
n. 24 (1836). 

5 . Like the female of T. purus, but rather larger, with the apex 
more rounded, the primaries above yellowish, the costal and discoidal 
areas of primaries and outer margin of secondaries below distinctly 
sulphur-yellow. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7 lines. 

c£ $, Scinde; §, Masuri ( Grote ) ; <y* Canara (typical form). 

Coll. F. Moore. 

The male' has the orange patch broad at costa and tapering to 
near the second median branch ; but it is more readily recognized, 
by the coloration of the under surface of the secondaries, which is 
white, with yellow diffused outer border; a small black dot at end of 
cell, and two subcostal pale brown spots near apex: the Canara 
example has the basicostal area of primaries above darker than in 
the specimens from Scinde ; but in other respects it agrees with them 
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very fairly : the female from Masuri more nearly resembles the male, 
the spots below being very pale. 

115. Teracolus li mbaths, n. sp. 

cT. Wings above white : the primaries with the extreme base and 
the costa dark grey; an elongate triangular apical patch from costa 
to external angle, enclosing a slightly curved tapering orange patch, 
separated into six parts by the nervures ; a minute black dot at end 
of cell: secondaries with the outer margin bordered by a sinuated 
brown band. Wings below white, with a black dot at the end of each 
discoidal cell; the cell of primaries and the apical area sulphur- 
yellow ; a subapical oblique brownish streak tapering towards the 
costa; apical margin greenish grey. Expanse of wings 1 inch 5 lines. 

Ceylon ( Templeton ). Type, B.M. 

This is the most distinct-looking of the local forms of T. etrkia; 
it probably ranges to Madras; for Boisduval says (in his description 
of T. etrida), ff< Ailes inferieures avec le bord enfcreeoupe de points 
noirs, assez gros, isoles ou reunis en une hands crenelee” 

116. Teracolus casimirus, n. sp. (Plate TIL fig. 5.) 

S . Wings above white, the base grey, more extended in prima¬ 
ries than in secondaries; primaries rounded at apex ; the apical area 
from costa to first median branch black-brown, enclosing a slightly 
curved orange band, at the end of which is a minute dot of the same 
colour, the band is divided by the nervures into fire parts ; a black 
dot at the end of the cell: secondaries with four large marginal dark 
brown spots, and a minute dot of the same colour ; a subapical costal 
ill-defined brown litura. Primaries below white, the basal two thirds 
of the cell sulphur-yellow; apical area pale ochre-yellow, hounded 
internally by an oblique greyish streak; a black dot at the end of 
the cell: secondaries sanely whitish, irrorated with brown ; an arched 
macular brownish streak from costa to interno-median area (inter¬ 
rupted, as usual, on the discoidal interspace); a black and yellow 
clot at the end of the cell; outer border yellowish, irrorated with 
brown atoms. Expanse of wings 1 inch 7 lines. 

Bimbur, Cashmere (Capt, Reed). Coll. F. Moore. 

117. ' Teracolus bimbura, Moore. (Plate TIL figs. 3, 4.) 

$ . Wings above white, greyish at base : primaries with a trian¬ 
gular' orange patch at apex, narrowly, bordered with black-brown, the 
outer border sinuated ; a minute black dot at end of cell: seconda¬ 
ries with four marginal black dots. Primaries below white, the basal 
three fifths of discoidal cell .sulphur-yellow; apical area greyish 
stramineous externally, sulphur-yellow infernally, bounded within by 
a well-defined oblique greenish grey bar; a black dot at the end of 
the cell: secondaries sandy whitish, basal three fifths densely irro¬ 
rated with brown, interrupted through the cell and discoidal inter¬ 
space by a whitish streak, and'bounded externally by squamose brown 
spots; outer border somewhat yellowish ; a black and yellow dot at 
the end of the cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch to 1 inch 7 lines. 
Prgc. Zool. Soc.—1876, No. XL 11 
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5 . Apex of primaries above black-brown, crossed by a curved 
band of five orange divisions, tbe last of which touches the ground- 
colour ; a black dot on second median interspace; otherwise as in 
the male. Primaries below with the apical area pale ochraceous, 
bounded internally by an oblique series of four brown spots, a similar 
spot at centre of second median interspace, and a second on interna- 
median interspace touching the first median branch: secondaries 
sandy throughout, irroratedwith brown; discal spots brown; other¬ 
wise as in the male. Expanse of wings 1 inch 4 lines. 

d 2, Bimbur, Cashmere (Capt, Reed ); S 9 Bombay (coll. P. 
Moore) ; d 2 , N. India (B.M.). 

This is a very distinct species, easily recognized by the coloration 
of the under surface: the examples from Bombay vary much in 
expanse, the typical male from Bimbur being intermediate and of 
the same size as the female. 

Ih Whigs white or sulphur-yellow, the primaries with the apical 
area broadly golden-orange , bordered externally in the male 
with black; in the female it is interrupted by an irregular 
Mack transverse bar , sometimes separated into distinct spots ; 
in two or three species the males have a few scattered black 
scales along the inner border of the orange . 

118. Teracolus evagore. 

Pontia evagore , King, Symb. Phys. pi. 8*. figs. 5, 6 (1829). 

Anthocharis evagore , Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep. i. p. 579. n. 30 

(1836). 

Caltosune evagore , Kirby, Syn, Cafe. p. 503. n. 36 (1871). 

Anthocharis heuglrn, Felder, Wien. eat. Monatschr. iii. p. 272. 

n. 20 (1859). 

Anihopsyche keuglini, Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. pi. 25. fig. 4 
(" 1865”). 

d, White Nile (Petherick). B.M. 

119. Teracolus demagore. 

Anihopsyche demagore , Felder, Reise der Nov. Lep. ii. p. 186. 
n. 179 ( tc 1865 ”). 

Gattosune demagore , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 503. a, 37 (1871). 

g, White Nile ( Petherick ).' ■ B.M. 

120. Teracolus citreus, n. sp. 

S * Primaries above whitish at base, becoming more and more 
distinctly sulphur-yellow to beyond the middle ; apical area bright 
golden-orange, with a linear black marginal border: secondaries 
white, with the outer margin narrowly' sulphur-yellow, diffused. 
Primaries below pale sulphur-yellow, the apical area lemon-yellow, 
deepest at the margins; three decreasing brown spots placed obliquely 
"between the subcostal branches: secondaries fleshy pink, changing to 
pale yellow externally, reticulated with brown; several brownish 
spots beyond the middle; a black dot at end of cell. Expanse of 
'wings 1 inch 4 to 6 lines. ■ ■ 
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$ * Above like T, evarne female, but the black markings more 
restricted. Primaries below pale yellow, whitish towards external 
angle ; apical area ochraceous, reticulated with grey ; blackish spots as 
above: secondaries pale flesh-colour, yellowish on outer margin, reti¬ 
culated with dark brown, an arched series of discs! yellowish spots 
crossed by blackish liturse; a black-edged white spot at the end of 
the cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch 6 lines. 

6 $ > Hor Tamanib (J. K. Lord) = T . evarne of Walker (nee 
Mug) ; $ 5 White Nile (Petherick ). B.M. 

121. Teracolus keiskamma. 

Anihocharis keiskamma , Trimen, Rhop. Afr. Austr, p. 56. n. 37, 
pi 2. figs. 3, 4 (1862-66). 

6 $, Keiskamma river (Trimen); ^ S, Africa. B.M, 

122. Teracolus topha. 

Anthopsyche topha, Wallengren, Lep. Rhop. Caffr. p. 15 (1857). 

3 $, B. Africa. B.M. 

This species is intermediate between T. keiskamma and T, auxo, 

123. Teracolus xanthevarne, n. sp. 

Anihocharis evarne , Lucas (nee King), Lep* Exofc. pi. 37. fig. 3 
(1835). 

d * Wings above sulphur-yellow, the primaries brightest in colour, 
with the apical area broadly golden-orange, with rather a narrow 
sinuated black border from the middle of costa to the first median 
branch ; costa' grey : secondaries with small black spots at the ends 
of the nervures. Wings below lemon-yellow ; tbe primaries sulphur- 
yellow towards the base ; two subapical brownish dots between the 
subcostal brandies : secondaries with a black dot at end of cell. Ex¬ 
panse of wings 1 inch 8 lines. 

White Nile ( Petherick ). Type, B.M, 

1 have also examined a male taken by Mr. Lord at Harkeko, 

124. Teracolus syrtinus, n. sp. 

o . Wings above much as in the preceding species, but the costa 
blackish brown from base to apex, and the inner edge of the orange 
patch sprinkled with blackish scales ; wings below sulphur-yellow, 
the apical area lemon-yellow, a minute blackish dot at end of cell in 
secondaries. Expanse of wings I inch 9 lines. 

Senegal, .Type, BML 

Intermediate in character between the preceding and T. 'auxo, 

125. Teracolus auxo. .. 

Anihocharis auxo , Lucas, Rev, Zool. p. 422 (1852). 

Oallomne auxo, Kirby, Syn. Cat, p. 501. n. 11 (1871). 

S'2 ^ Natal. B.M, 

This is probably the A. evarne of Trimen. 

11* 
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, v 126. TeRACOLUS EVARNE. ' 

-Poniia^emrm,/King, Symb. Phys. pi. 6* figs. 1-4 (1829). . 

■ Anihocharis evarne, Boisduval, Sp. Gen. Lep, Lp., 569. n. 15 

( 1836 ). ( ; '.Vi" 

Callosune \evarne (part), Kirby,, Svn. Cat. p. 501. n. 10 (1871). 
Amfeukol. 

I have never'had an opportunity of seeing a .genuine T. evarne ; 
it is evidently a white- winged species. Entomologists almost inva¬ 
riably represent it in their collections by examples of one or other of 
the species allied to 21 keiskamma. 

127. Teracolus etjcharis, 

$ » Papilla eucharis, Fabricius, Syst. Enfc, p. 472% n. 127 (1775). 
S ?. Euekloe eucharis, Butler, Fabr. Cat. p. 215. n. 5 (1869). 
Callosune eucharis , Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 9 (1871). 

Papilla aurora, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv. pi. 299. figs. A-D (1782). 
Pieris iitea , Godart, Enc. Mefch. ix. p. 124. n. 21 (1819). 

Pontia titea , Horsfield, Cat. Lep. E.L C. p. 141. n. 69 (1829). 

3 $» Ceylon (Templeton)* B.M* 

Mr. Moore has a female from the Deccan. 


128. Tbracolus pseudevanthe, n. sp. (Plate VII. fig. 16.) 

<5« Above like T. eucharis, but larger; the outer black border 
beginning at apical three fifths of costa, continued round the outer 
margin as a rather wide sinuated band to near external angle, and 
throwing up an irregular projection across the end of first and the 
middle of the second median interspace; edge of costa and base 
sprinkled with brown scales: secondaries with four marginal brown 
dots. Primaries below sordid white, the base sulphur-yellow ; apical 
area lemon-yellow; the outer margin orange, with black dots at the 
end of the nervures; a transverse sigmoidal postmedian subapical 
ferruginous streak: secondaries sandy white; a transverse subapical 
ferruginous dash; an intenio-discal transverse macular streak of 
ochreous speckled with brown; a black-and-yallow dot at end of 
cell. Expanse of wings 1 inch 11 lines. 

$ . Above white, base grey; apical area irregularly black-brown, 
crossed by four cuneiform orange or white spots; a black dot at end 
of cell, and a black interno-median spot towards external angle; 
secondaries with an oblique Z-shaped costal black marking near 
apex; five large black-brown marginal spots. Primaries below white, 
with the base sulphur-yellow ; apical area sulphur-yellow, becoming 
v ochreous externally, and crossed by a macular brown streak, ending 
' in a black'spot ;;, a black spot on interno-median interspace, and a 
black dot at end of cell; black marginal dots as in the male: secon- 
• daries sordid white, reticulated with sap-green; two streaks of the 
' ■ ; saine^oIdu3?,anaweting:to those on the secondaries of the male; outer 

sap-green. Expanse of wings Mnch 

9 hues. ; \ i 




; coll. F. Moore. 
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-The greater size, apical coloration, and markings of the under-' 
surface readily distinguish'this:species -from' T. euclmrn. 

\ 2. Wings of the male with the orange patch narrow , not yellowish, 
only touching the ground-colour opposite to the end of discoidal 
cell; apex of primaries below grey-speckled; secondaries 
creamy whitish, reticulated with brownish green « 

129. Teracot/us 'evanthe. 

Antho charts evanthe, Boisdurah So. Gen. Lep. i. p. 567 . n; 13 
(1836). ' ^ ‘ 

Callosune evanthe, Kirby, Syn. Cat. p. 500. n. 8 (1871). 

S. Africa. B.M. 

Pieris doxo of Godarfc is probably a Synckloe allied to S. suma.; 
Pontia eulimene. King, is an Ixias; and Anihocharis phmmn, Trimen, 
is described as allied to the latter, therefore probably belongs to the 
same genus.. ' 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate YL 

Fig. 1. leraeolus flam m ia, p. 140. Fig. 7. Temcolus it bonus, p. 140, 

2. - hjtmSy p. 141. 8 . — - kalyattes, p. 145. 

3. - suhfimmus, p. 139, 9. -- pseudocode., p. 154. 

4. - lueidlm, p. 143. 10. - sujfusm, p. 152. 

5. - friga, p. 142. 11. - pseudacasie, p. 156. 

6. - lycoris,. p. 140. -12.-- hero, p. 150. 

Plate VH. 


Fig. 1. TeracoluS pemotaim, p. 159. 

2, - farrmus , p. 159. 

3, 4. -- bimbura , p. 161. 

5. - casmims, p. 161. 

6. - r&saceus, p. 134. 

7. - orkm, p. 134. 

8,. 9, — camifer, p. 138. . 


Fig. 10. Temcolus mstmis, p. 136. 

11. - dims, p. 157. 

12. - eboreoides t p, 158. 

13. - dutch, p. 157. 

14,15. - purrs, p. 160. 

16, - pseudevanthe , p, 164. 


9. On the Structure of the Mucous Membrane of the Stomach 
in the Kangaroos. -By Edward A. Schafer, Assistant- 
Professor of Physiology> and D. James Williams, 
Student of Medicine, in University College, London. 

/.r* '* , i 1 TL ; - \ A ; T.T S'l . Wk ~ L -\\T ' k ' '.’W f7 O' . 


The observations here recorded have been made upon the 
stomachs of two Kangaroos belonging to distinct genera. One was 
that of the great Kangaroo, Macropus gigantem-, the other of Dor- 
copsis luctmsa , a specimen of which died some months hack in the 
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gardens of the Society. This latter has been described (P. Z. S. 
1875, p. 48) by Prof. A. H. Garrod, the Prosector to the Society, to 
whom we are indebted for the opportunity of examining the organ 
in question in these animals. Our original object was simply to 
record in general terms the differences in microscopic structure 
presented by those parts of the membrane which have a different 
appearance to the naked eye; but since, in spite of recent researches, 
our knowledge of the minute structure of the gastric mucous mem¬ 
brane is still confessedly imperfect, it became obvious that it would 
be necessary to enter upon a minute examination of the several 
parts ; especially as they present very well-marked differences, and, 
in some cases, peculiarities of structure which tend to elucidate 
points yet in dispute with regard to the gastric mucous membrane 
of the higher Mammalia and of Man. 

As is well known, the stomach is, in the Kangaroo, a long saccu¬ 
lated organ not unlike the human colon; and the sacculations, as in 
that, are due to the presence of three longitudinal bands of plain 
muscular fibre, situate on the exterior underneath the serous mem¬ 
brane and shorter than the rest of the gastric wall, so that this is 
bulged out at intervals into sacculi separated by constrictions or 
inward folds of the membranous wall. One of the three bands is 
placed below along the greater curvature; and it is on either side of 
this that the sacculi are most marked; there are none at the lesser 
curvature, nor is the pyloric extremity sacculated at any part of 
its circumference. Besides the inwardly projecting folds between 
the sacculi, and which involve all the coats of the stomach, the 
mucous membrane shows the rugae ordinarily met with in a stomach 
not completely distended, and produced by contraction of the mus¬ 
cular coat. There are also in certain parts more minute folds, 
which would, no doubt, be effaced by complete distention of the 
organ, and which are probably due to a similar contraction of the 
muscular layer of the mucous membrane (muscularis mucosas). 

In the diagrams of the two stomachs which are here given, and in 
the accompanying general description, they are for convenience* sake 
treated as if they were more or less straight organs extending across 
the body from left to right as in the human subject, whereas in 
reality they are twisted upon themselves. A detailed description of 
the form of the marsupial stomach and its relations to other parts is, 
of course, foreign to the subject of the present paper, and must be 
sought for in recognized treatises on comparative anatomy *. 

* The following are the dimensions of the organs as they appear after pre¬ 
servation in spirit 

Borcop&is Macropus 

lactima. giganteus . 

ft, in. ft. in. 


length along lesser curvature... 10 1 '8 

Length along greater curvature, the sacculations 

not being taken into account . 1 7 ' 2 5 

Length along greater curvature, reckoning in the 

sacculations .........,2 10 5, 0 

Greatest circular measurement ....... 0 7 0 7 


In both cases the stomachs were filled with partially digested food. 
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Obvious characters of the Mucous Membrane . 

With the unassisted eye three distinct regions can be detected in 
the stomachs of both animals, the mucous membrane presenting well- 
marked differences in feel, appearance, and, as will be presently seen, 
in, microscopic structure. For the most part they are marked off 
from each other by distinct lines of demarcation; these, however, are 
more obvious between the first and second regions than between the 
second and third, although, in the latter case also, especially in Bor- 
eopsiSy the distinction can be made out even with the naked eye. 

> In the two species examined these three regions have somewhat 
different distributions, as is indicated in the accompanying diagrams. 
Thus, in Dorcopsis (Diagram 1) the first or cardiac region (A), which 

Diagram L 



is covered with an epithelium obviously continuous with and similar 
to that of the gullet, occupies more than a third of the inner surface 
of the organ, lining the whole of the cardiac fundus, and terminating 
towards the middle of the stomach by & well-marked line of demar¬ 
cation ( x ), which extends from the lesser curvature obliquely down¬ 
wards and to the left along the anterior and posterior walls to end in 
the greater curvature about opposite to the opening of the gullet, or a 
little to the right of that point. Commencing on either side of the 
cardia two parallel ridges or folds of the mucous membrane (not 
represented in, the diagram) pass for about 3 inches along the lesser 
curvature, depending . into the cavity of the organ.. They are little 
more than half an inch apart, and not quite half an inch in depth ; they 
become less prominent and gradually subside towards their termina¬ 
tion. They bring to mind the ridges which are found in a somewhat 
similar situation in the Ruminant stomach, but they are by no means 
so strongly muscular. The second region (B) commences at the ob¬ 
lique line above traced out, which separates it from the first or cardiac 
region, and extends from here to the left, as far as the pylorus, 
comprehending all the rest of the inner surface of the organ except a 
circular patch (C) about 2| inches in diameter, which occupies the 
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pyloric fundus. This patch is distinguishable to the unaided eye 
chiefly by its greater thickness., smoother surface, and by a slight 
furrowed line which partly encloses it. It shows under the microscope 
glands differing in character from those of the surrounding region, 
and is therefore here described as a third region of the mucous mem¬ 
brane. But this third region is not entirely confined to the circular 
patch ; for a narrow" tract of mucous membrane (n) containing similar 
glands extends from the upper limit of the patch on either side to 
meet its fellow above at the lesser curvature, thus completing an 
irregular zone around this part of the stomach. 

In Macrojms giganteus the epithelium of the first region (Diagram 
2, A) has a much more limited distribution than in Dorcopsis . 
The tract which it covers is widest in the neighbourhood of the 
gullet, whence it passes over the front and back of the stomach. 
Even here it does not extend as far down as the greater curvature; 
so that the two parts do not meet below. Moreover the left end of 
the stomach, which terminates in a pouch-like projection (p), is not 
lined by this epithelium, although a second smaller pouch ($/), 
directed upwards and situated nearer the gullet than the first one, 
receives a lining, from it. Both these pouch-like projections are 

Diagram 2. 



present also in Dorcopsis luctuosa; but they are both lined with hard 
epithelium like that of the rest of the cardiac fundus in this animal. 
Anteriorly the hard epithelium gradually narrows in Macropus 
giganteus until it becomes reduced to a mere strip along the lesser 
curvature, and eventually ceases altogether about halfway between 
the two extremities of the stomach. The ridges of mucous mem¬ 
brane which extend towards the right from either side of the cardiac 
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orifice are only slightly marked in the stomach of Macropus. The 
second region (B) has a greater extent in Macropus gig ant eus than 
in Borcopsis . It occupies all the rest of the inner surface of the 
stomach except (as in Borcopsis) a circular patch (C) about 3 
inches in diameter, situate at the pyloric fundus, and not marked off 
from the rest by any well-defined naked-eye appearances except the 
great thickness of the mucous membrane. But microscopical exa¬ 
mination shows that the glands of this patch present material dif¬ 
ferences from those of the rest of the stomach, whilst resembling 
those of the corresponding part of the Borcopsis stomach ; so that this 
patch is to be taken as representing the third region in Macropus also. 
The tract n } moreover, which passes in Borcopsis over the upper 
part of the stomach in this place, is also represented in Macropus. 
The second region may be said to commence at the extreme end of 
the cardiac fundus, where its mucous membrane lines the pouch (p) 
above referred to as not being covered by the hard gullet-epithelium ; 
from here it passes to the right, along the greater curvature of the 
stomach, gradually narrowing at first, so that opposite the oesophagus 
it forms a strip only about f of an inch wide, bounded on either 
side by the epithelium of the first region, but subsequently becoming 
gradually wider until it extends continuously round the organ. 

In both animals the mucous membrane of the second region has 
here and there insular elevations flattened on the surface and beset all 
over with small rounded eminences, each with a little pit at its summit 
as if made with the point of a pin. These elevated patches vary in 
size, but seem to have a fairly regular distribution (Diagrams 1 and 
2, l). Thus in both animals there is a large triangular patch on 

each wall of the stomach, the base of which is dose to the third region 
of the mucous membrane, while the apex of the triangle extends 
upwards and to the left towards the lesser curvature. From near 
the apex a chain of smaller and more circular patches is continued 
for some distance parallel to the line of demarcation between the first 
and second regions—in Borcopsis , in fact, as far as the second region 
extends. As the result of microscopical examination clearly shows, 
these elevations are owing to accumulations of lymphoid tissue in and 
beneath the mucous membrane; and they may therefore be termed 
“ lymphoid patches/ 5 They are in many respects analogous to 
Payer 5 s patches of the small intestine. 

Microscopical Characters of the Mucous Membrane. 

The results of the microscopical'examination of the several regions 
correspond for the most part in both animals (as might indeed have 
been expected in genera so closely allied); so that the same description 
will apply to both. We shall afterwards take the opportunity of 
pointing out any special peculiarity winch may obtain in either. The 
figures, which have been taken indiscriminately, some from the one 
animal and some from the other, will, for the most part, serve to 
illustrate the structure of the corresponding parts In both. 

The Mucous Membrane of the First Region. — This Is covered with 
a coating of dense stratified epithelium (Plate VIII. fig. 1, S) com* 
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turnons with that of the gullet, and resembling it in all respects. It 
is harsh to the feel, and in this respect contrasts strongly with the 
soft mucous membrane of the second and third regions. It is unne¬ 
cessary to enter into details of structure as regards this epithelium, 
since it resembles others of its class, the lowermost cells (o') being 
founded or somewhat columnar, the layers above these composed of 
polyhedral elements with dentated or ridged surfaces, and those 
above these again swollen and enlarged ; finally, most superficial of all 
are several strata of flattened scaly cells forming a horny layer (A) 
distinguished, both by its somewhat fibrous appearance in section 
and by its different reactions to staining fluids, from the Malpighian 
layer or layers upon which it rests. Here and there one or two 
lymphoid corpuscles are to be seen in between the deeper epithelium- 
cells. A few papillae of the mucous membrane project into the 
deeper parts of the epithelium ; but neither an inspection of sections 
that were made from different parts, nor a careful examination of 
the surface, could detect any racemose or tubular glands of any sort 
in the region covered by this epithelium. At the line of demarcation 
separating it from the glandular portion of the stomach, the surface 
of the mucous membrane undergoes an abrupt change, perceptible 
as easily by the unassisted eye and hand as with the aid of the 
microscope. The manner in which the change takes place is 
represented in the figure, hut will be more readily understood after 
the structure of the succeeding portion of the stomach has been 
described. It is sufficient here to mention that all the layers of 
cells of which the stratified epithelium is composed cease abruptly, 
with the exception of the .deepest layer; this, on the contrary, 
becomes directly continued into the simple layer of columnar epi¬ 
thelium which covers the whole of the glandular portion, and which 
sends prolongations into the mouths of the glands. 

The Mucous Membrane of the Second Region .—This region and 
the remaining one include the whole of the glandular portion of the 
organ. The mucous membrane is soft to the feel and of considera¬ 
ble thickness; and its surface is closely dotted with the orifices of 
the tubular glands (Plate IX. fig. 2), which are densely arranged 
and pass either vertically or somewhat obliquely through the whole 
thickness of the membrane (which may, indeed, be stated to be in 
a large measure composed of them) as far as the muscularis mucosae 
(m. m) 9 which, as in man, limits the mucous membrane and sepa¬ 
rates it from the submucous areolar tissue. Each gland-tube is 
bounded (or rather may be said to be formed) by a delicate basement 
membrane, appearing in section as a mere line outside the epithe¬ 
lium of the gland. The tubes are cylindrical for the greater part 
of their length, but are somewhat enlarged towards the orifice, and 
.also usually swollen out at the bottom (&). The surface of the 
mucous membrane between the orifices of the tubular glands is, as 
usual, covered by a single layer of characteristic columnar epithelium- 
cells (c), with the attached ends tapering, apparently designed, like 
the bricks in an arch, to, accommodate themselves to the rounded 
surface, to which they are attached; and this epithelium is con- 
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tinned also Into the openings themselves. Tracing it further into 
the gland, we find the cells, still columnar, less tapering at their 
fixed extremities ; and, moreover, while in the mouths of the glands, 
as on the general surface, they stand vertical to the basement 
membrane with their free ends on the same level, in the throat 
of the glands, on the other hand, they slant upwards, so that they 
more or less overlap one another (fig. 2, w). Further downwards 
in the tube the cells become gradually shorter, so as to appear 
quadrangular or cubical in form ; at the same time the lumen of the 
tube becomes much narrowed, and, indeed, in vertical sections of the 
mucous membrane is in some parts hardly perceptible. These shortly 
columnar or cubical epithelium-cells occupy the greater part of the 
length of the tube ( m ). They have each a very distinct round or 
oval nucleus with one or two nucleoli; and the protoplasm of the cell, 
which is granular in appearance, becomes stained by logwood, 
although not nearly so intensely as the nucleus. 

Towards the fundus (b) of the gland the cells undergo a change. 
They become gradually larger, and rounded or polyhedral in shape; 
their outlines become more distinct; and the substance of the cell 
acquires a clear or very faintly granular aspect, and, moreover, 
becomes hardly at all stained by logwood. Further, the nuclei, for 
the most part, have not their usual characteristic vesicular appearance, 
but in most of the cells (which line, and in some cases almost fill, 
the fundus) appear as intensely stained, shrunken or compressed 
bodies, usually situated excentrically in the cell, and not frequently 
flattened up against the basement membrane. In short, the appear¬ 
ance of these polyhedral cells of the fundus of the gland brings 
strongly to mind the cells which occupy the alveoli of the sali¬ 
vary gland (submaxillary) ; and it is not impossible that the clear, 
swollen-out aspect they present may be due to a cause similar to 
that to which the salivary cells are believed to owe their characteris¬ 
tic appearance, the presence, namely, within the cells at the time 
of death of mucus or some similar substance, which swells up oil 
the addition of fluid. Or it may be that the protoplasm of these 
lowermost cells is younger and less changed than that of the other 
cells of the gland, and consequently that they are more readily acted 
upon by reagents, or by the secretion of the gland itself after death, 
than the rest. At any rate there seems a close analogy between the 
structure' of the deeper parts of these tubular glands and the alveoli 
of the compound racemose glands. At the same time it must be' 
remembered that some of.the latter class of glands, the pancreas for 
example, do not exhibit the clear, swollen-out cells with excentrically 
placed nuclei, but their alveolar walls resemble more, on the contrary, 
the cubical cells of the middle parts of the tubular glands above 
described; and it is worthy of note that in some parts of the second 
region of the Kangaroo. stomach, .those for instance in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the pylorus, the tubular glands, which are here very 
long, are lined in the deeper as well as in the middle parts, by cubical 
or shortly columnar cells which are similar throughout. 

The substance of the mucous membrane between the tubular 
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glands of the second region is in most parts composed of delicate 
connective tissue with numerous corpuscles, supporting the blood¬ 
vessels. Here and there well-defined cleft-like spaces are seen In the 
sections. These, no doubt, represent the lymphatics which are now 
known to be so numerous in the gastric mucous membrane *. They 
are particularly large and well marked in the neighbourhood of the 
pylorus (fig. 5). 

" In some places the interglandular tissue contains a considerable 
number of lymphoid cells; but this is more particularly the case in 
the neighbourhood of the lymphoid patches, to the description of 
which we shall immediately come. Moreover a certain amount of 
lymphoid tissue may intervene between the bases of the'glands and 
the muscularis mucosae. This last-named layer consists in most 
parts of two strata of muscular fibre-cells which cross one another, 
the inner being circular, the outer longitudinal in direction. From 
the more superficial or Inner stratum bundles of fibre-cells pass up 
here and there between the glands, towards the surface: but it has 
not been easy to trace their ultimate destination. Probably they 
become eventually attached to the basement membrane. 

Structure of Lymphoid Patches .—These localized elevations or 
thickenings differ from the rest of the mucous membrane of the second 
region in the fact that both mucosa and submucosa are largely formed 
by lymphoid tissue, L e. lymph corpuscles supported by a fine retiform 
tissue. This (fig. 3) extends in the mucosa towards the surface of 
the membrane between the glands, and is also found as a distinct 
stratum at their base. In the submucosa it forms a layer of some 
thickness immediately underneath the muscularis mucosae. The 
lymphoid tissue does not form a uniform layer, but is gathered 
at intervals into well-marked nodules or follicles (fig. 4), which cause 
the small rounded elevations already noticed on the surface of the 
lymphoid patch. Each of these elevations is, it will be remembered, 
marked with a small central pit (d). At the bottom of this the 
tubular glands fall, and the summit of the follicle is separated 
from the free surface merely by the layer of columnar epithelium, 
which Itself contains numerous lymph corpuscles between the 
columnar cells: and these are also to be noticed free within the 
depression, as if they had emigrated from the subjacent lymphoid 
nodule. Indeed it may be doubted whether in some instances the 
covering of. epithelium over the summit of the nodule may not be 
altogether absent; some of the sections obtained appear to show 
this; but it is possible that it may have become accidentally detached. 
Below the lymphoid layer of the sub mucosa is the ordinary connec¬ 
tive tissue of that tunic (s. m) supporting the larger blood-vessels, 
nerves, and lymphatics; and at the base of each follicular accumu¬ 
lation there is commonly '(as shown in fig. 3) a large lymphatic sinus, 
into which the follicle partly dips. At other places the lymphoid 
tissue of the mucosa, is separated from that of the submucosa by the 
layer of muscularis mucosae (fig. 3, *». m) ; but the latter is wanting 
opposite the summit of each follicle (fig, 4), and the lymphoid tissue 
* Loren, Nord. Med. Arkiv, 1873. 
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of the one blends with that of the other. In this particular, as in 
most others, the lymphoid patches of the Marsupial stomach exactly 
resemble the patches of Pever of the human ileum, only that in the 
latter the lymphoid follicles occupy more of the mucous membrane 
and come entirely to the surface, whereas, in the gastric patches in 
question, the follicles, as well as the remainder of the lymphoid 
tissue, are surmounted by tubular glands, except at the centre of 
each, where the surface is pitted in as far as the summit or cupola 
of the follicle. The glands over these lymphoid patches are some¬ 
what shorter than those which are found in the rest of the mucous 
membrane of the second region, but entirely agree with them in 
structure (figs. 3 & 4). 

Transition of the Stratified Epithelium, of the First Region into the 
simple Columnar Epithelium of the Second Region .—The manner in 
which this occurs will be readily understood by again referring to 
fig. 1. Close to the limit between these two regions the stratified 
epithelium ( S) of the first is of considerable thickness, nearly as thick, 
indeed, as the whole mucous membrane of the second. If the lower 
line of the epithelium be followed, it will be seen that just as it ap¬ 
proaches the junction it rises rather abruptly towards the surface, the 
layers of cells above it being continually less and less numerous until 
they are reduced to six or eight only. The lowermost columnar cells 
(c) of the stratified epithelium then become directly continued into 
the simple columnar epithelium (c) of the glandular region, whilst 
the layers above it cease abruptly, one or two cells often projecting 
at the edge like bricks from the end of a wall. The tubular glands 
begin immediately beyond this, the first ones passing down parallel 
with the ascending line of the stratified epithelium; but they are 
separated from it by somewhat more of the tissue of the mucosa 
than they are from one another. This tissue (i, i) contains very 
numerous lymphoid cells, and many are seen also in between the 
lower cells of the stratified epithelium of the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood (at If). Transitional forms of epithelium between the scaly 
stratified and the columnar (as described by Henie at the line of 
transition of gullet into stomach-epithelium in man) do not occur, 
but the passage of the one into the other is quite abrupt and effected 
by the cessation of all the layers of the stratified epithelium except 
the lowermost. 

Structure of the Second Region, in the neighbourhood of the 
Pylorus .—The lining membrane as well as the muscular coat is here 
very thick, especially in Macropus giganteus ; and the gland-tubes 
are correspondingly long (fig. 5). They are not enlarged at the 
fundus; and the cells of this are similar in appearance to those of the 
rest of the tube. Numerous bundles of muscular tissue (m f . ml) pass 
from the muscularis mucosae upwards towards the glands. But the 
most striking feature of the part is the number and size of the 
lymphatics (l 3 l ). These appear in sections as large well-defined 
clefts in the connective tissue between the glands. The clefts are 
not merely accidental; for they have a definite wall of flattened 
nucleated cells, like the commencing lymphatics elsewhere. 
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Two such, clefts of considerable size are seen between the glands in 
fig. 5; other smaller clefts, also for the most part representing sec¬ 
tions of lymphatics, are seen in the interglaudular tissue in various 
parts of the mucous membrane. It will be observed, moreover, that 
the lymphoid tissue at the base of the glands is more abundant here 
than in the rest of the second region (fig. 2), with the exception of 
the lymphoid patches, and that the. prolongations of the muscularis 
mucosae towards the surface between the glands are more numerous 
(m .m). 

The Mucous Membrane of the Third Region .—This is very thick 
both in Dorcopsis luctuosa and in Macropusgiganteus, the thickness 
being as usual due to the length of the gland-tubes. These resem¬ 
ble in many respects the pyloric part of the second region just 
described ; thus they are long straight tubes lined near the orifice 
with columnar epithelium, and in all the rest of their extent with 
small cubical or polyhedral cells, which in many parts nearly fill up 
the tubes. But there is this important difference, that superadded 
to these and situated outside of them (but still within the basement 
membrane, which they often cause to bulge outwards) there are, in 
the middle parts of the length of the gland (figs. 6 & 7), certain 
other cells of a spheroidal or ovoidal shape and granular appearance. 
These are what have long been known as peptic cells ; since it is 
believed, although it has not yet been conclusively proved, that they 
are the source of the pepsin of the gastric juice. They were termed 
by Rollett* the delomorphous cells of the gland, whilst the other, 
more centrally situated, and usually less obvious cells, which are 
continuous above with the columnar epithelium of the surface, he 
has termed adelomorphous. For the present it will be better to 
adhere to the old terminology (peptic cells) for the rounded cells, 
and to term the angular ones, which line the whole tube within them, 
central cells . The glands, moreover, in which the peptic cells occur 
we may continue to term the . peptic glands, and the region of the 
stomach occupied by them the peptic region, without at the same 
committing ourselves so far as to maintain that the other portions 
of the stomach do not also, as some physiologists think, yield 
pepsin. 

To return to the structure of the glands. The spheroidal peptic 
cells vary in number in different glands, being fewest in the parts of 
the peptic region which are nearest the boundary between this and 
the second or general glandular region. It frequently happens that 
these peptic cells do not reach the fundus (b) of the gland, which 
is not larger in these glands than the rest of the tube, and is occu¬ 
pied exclusively by central cells which resemble the cubical cells 
of the other glands, but are smaller and more closely packed. The 
distribution of the peptic cells in the glands is well shown in fig, 6, 
which is a sketch of part of a vertical section from the middle of the 
peptic region as seen under a low power. The preparation was 
stained.with aniline blue, according to HeidenhaiiTs directions f; the 
peptic cells become much more deeply stained by this than the rest 

* Unteisuchungen, 1871. f Arch. f. mikr. An at. vi.T870. 
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of the tissue, and the limit of their distribution can be readily made 
out. They are seen to be absent near the orifices of the glands, 
where the tubes are lined.with columnar epithelium. 

The relation of the peptic cells to the central cells is best seen in 
the horizontal sections (as in fig. 8, which is taken from the Bor cop- 
sis stomach). Here the peptic cells (p, p) lie immediately outside 
the central cells (c, c) (which almost fill up the tube, leaving but a 
very small lumen) and in close contact with them. But in Macropug 
the contact is not so close; for the basement membrane of the gland 
sends horizontal lamellar projections inwards, partially surrounding 
the spheroidal cells and separating them more from the central ones. 

It can be clearly made out (both in vertical sections showing the 
glands “along their whole length, and in sections carried obliquely 
across them so that in different parts of the section different 
levels of the tubes are cut) that the central cells are directly con¬ 
tinuous at the neck of the glands with the gradually shortening 
columnar cells of the gland-mouth, and resemble, therefore, in this 
respect the cubical cells which line the greater part of the tubes of 
the second region*. In general aspect too the central cells resemble 
those; but they are for the most part, as before mentioned, smaller 
and more angular and closely packed. This is especially the case 
at the base of the gland, where the cells almost entirely fill the tube 
so as to leave little or no lumen (fig. 9). 

Transition between the Second and Third Regions. —The line 
of demarcation between these is best marked, as before stated, in 
Borcopsis , where there is a slight furrow' between them, the 
mucous membrane increasing rapidly in thickness on the peptic 
side of the furrow. A section across the line and including a part 
of each region, is shown in fig 10, as seen under a low power in a 
preparation stained with aniline blue. The glands of the second 
region become gradually shorter until opposite the bottom of the 
furrow, where they are shortest; those beyond rapidly increase in 
length, but exhibit at first exactly the same structure. At about 
the third or fourth row, however, a few peptic cells become super- 
added to the others about the middle of the glands; and these 
increase in number and occupy a greater length of the gland as we 
proceed further into the third region, until after a few more tubes 
they are found throughout the greater part of the length of the 
glands; so that from, a study of the mode in which the two kinds 
of glands pass into one another, as well as from a comparison of 
their structure, it is clear that the main parts of the glands of both 
regions are almost precisely similar and will probably have-a similar 
.function, and that the only difference of importance lies in the fact 
of the superaddition of the peptic.cells in the glands of the third 
region—-probably implying the superaddition of some other function 
in these glands. Whether this, as is generally believed, is the elabo- 

* Strictly speaking, these cells are not cubical;, for although they appear so 
when the glands are keen longitudinally, they must of course, as seen in a trans¬ 
verse section of the glands, become narrower towards the lumen ; so that the 
shape of each cell is in reality that of a truncated wedge. 
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ration of pepsin, we hope that before long the results of some com¬ 
parative experiments already commenced will enable us to form a 
definite opinion. 


In the foregoing account we have been induced to enter into what 
might seem almost unnecessarily minute details with reference to 
the structure of the gastric mucous membrane in these particular 
animals, because, as we have already incidentally mentioned, they 
seemed to us especially well adapted for investigation, partly on 
account of the well-marked differences between the glands of dif¬ 
ferent regions, combined at the same time as they are with many 
unmistakable features of similarity, partly on account of the ease 
and certainty with which the regions can be mapped out, and partly 
also on account of the simplicity of form of the glands, which 
renders them easy of observation throughout their whole length. 

The identity between the glands of the third region here described 
and the well-known peptic glands of the stomach has been already 
incidentally noticed, and is sufficiently obvious. It will doubtless also 
have suggested itself to most of our readers that the glands here 
described as occupying the second region in the Kangaroo’s stomach, 
and consequently by far the larger portion of the glandular mucous 
membrane, resemble in most points of structure those which were 
until the last few years known as the mucous glands of the stomach of 
Man and the higher Mammalia. But the resemblance is more obvious, 
both as regards situation and structure, in the part of the second 
region which is near the pylorus, than in the remainder. In the latter 
the epithelium of the glands presents peculiarities which have not 
hitherto, it is believed, been noticed in the gastric glands of other 
animals. These peculiarities are not improbably connected with the 
nature of the food on which the Kangaroo subsists. Further inves¬ 
tigation is necessary to show to what extent they are found in other 
animals in which the food is similar. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate VII L 

Fig. 1. Vertical section of the mucous membrane of the stomach of Macropits 
giganteus , carried across the line of junction between the first and 
second regions. Magnified about 135 diameters. A, end of first region 
or region of stratified epithelium ; B, commencement of second region; 
X, junction of the two; 8, stratified epithelium ; p, p, papilla? of ce¬ 
rium rising up into this: c\ lowermost columnar cells of the Mal¬ 
pighian layer of the stratified epithelium; h, homy layer of ditto; 
ly, lymphoid corpuscles between the cells of the Malpighian layer; 
ffl, tubular glands of mucous membrane of second region; o, o, their 
orifices; c, columnar epithelium of the surface; i, i, interglandular 
tissue with numerous lymphoid cells; m.m, muscularis mucosa?; v, 
blood-vessels cut across. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 2. Vertical section of a part of the second region of the mucous membrane, 
showing three of the tubular glands, of Macropus giganteus . Magnified 
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about 260 diameters. »,neck, m, middle part, b, fundus, o, orifices of 
the glands ; c t columnar epithelium of the surface continued into the 
mouths of the glands; m.m, muscularis mucosas; % v, blood-vessels 
cut across. 

Fig. 3. Vertical section of part of a lymphoid patch, from the stomach of 
Macropus giganteus, showing three of the tubular glands. Magnified 
about *260 diameters. o, o, orifices of the glands: c, columnar epithe¬ 
lium of the surface; n, neck, m, middle part, b, base or fundus of the 
glands; m.m, muscularis mucosae; sm, submucosa; t.t, lymphoid tissue. 

Fig. 4. Section of a nodule or follicle from lymphoid patch of stomach ( Dor- 
copsis luetuosa). Magnified about 60 diameters. F, follicle; d, de¬ 
pression or pit in the mucosa over the follicle; at, glands of the 
mucosa with lymphoid tissue between them and at their base; rami, 
muscularis mucosae; s.m, submucous areolar tissue with lymphoid tissue 
near muscularis mucosae; hs, lymphatic sinus at base of follicle. 

Plate X. 

Fig. 5. Vertical section of mucous membrane of second region of stomach near 
the pylorus (Maeropvs glganfcm), showing sii of the tubular glands. 
Magnified about 135 diameters, c, columnar epithelium of the sur¬ 
face ; o, <?, orifices of the glands; /, L lymphatic vessels in the inter- 
glandular tissue of the mucous membrane; m r , ra\ bundles of plain 
muscular tissue passing up between the bases of the glands from the 
muscularis mucosa?, which is not represented in this figure. 

Fig. 6. Vertical section of the third or peptic region of stomach (Dorcopsis hc- 
tuosa). Magnified about 60 diameters, p, part of the glands which 
contain peptic or delomorphous cells; b t bases of the glands destitute 
of these; m.m, muscularis mucosae. 

Plate XI. 

Fig. 7. Middle part of three tubular glands from vertical section of peptic 
region of the stomach (Dorcopsis luetuosa). Magnified about 266 
diameters, p, p, peptic cells; c, c, central or adelomorphous cells. 

Fig. 8. Horizontal section of peptic region at level of middle of the glands 
(. Dorcopsis luetuosa). Magnified about- 260 diameters, p, p, peptic 
cells, e, e, central cells, b.ra, basement membrane of glands; v, v, capil¬ 
lary blood-vessels cut across in the interglaudular tissue. 

Fig. 9. Base' or fundus of one of the peptic glands, seen to be occupied entirely 
by the angular central cells (Dorcopsis). Magnified about 260 diame¬ 
ters. 

Fig. 10. Section across the line of demarcation between the second and third 
regions of the gastric mucous membrane (Dorcopsis luetuosa). Mag¬ 
nified about 60 diameters. B, mucous membrane of the second' region; 
C\ mucous membrane of third or peptic region; X X, depression afe 
the junction between the second ancl third regions; p, parts of the 
glands of the third region which contain the peptic cells; m.m, nms- 
■ eularis mueosse. - - ' ' t 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are from preparations which had been' coloured with 

logwood-alum; figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10from sections stained with aniline blue. 

In figs. '6. ancl 10 the outlines of the glands are only roughly indicated. 
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February 1, 1870. 

G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. s V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following extract from a Report by Com¬ 
mander Cookson, R.N., of a visit by H.M.S. “ Peterel 75 to the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands in July 1875, which had been communicated to him 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty :— 

f£ A notice of these islands would be incomplete without some 
reference to the Tortoises for which they are so famous, and from 
whom they derive their name. 

“ These animals are extinct in Charles Island; and only a very 
few individuals are supposed to survive on Chatham Island. In 
Hood, James, and Indefatigable Islands the numbers are so reduced 
that they are no longer hunted, the few left being in the most 
inaccessible parts of the islands; and I was assured that a search of 
a fortnight might not result in finding a single individual on either 
of these islands. Albemarle and Abingdon are the only remaining 
islands in which they have ever been found. In parts of Albemarle 
Island they are still very abundant, especially at the south-east end. 

4 ‘ They are still tolerably numerous near Tagus Cove. Landing 
a party of twenty-four men about half a mile south-east of Tagus 
Cove, we found in a few hours thirty tortoises: the three largest 
weighed respectively 241 lb., 185 lb., and 173 lb. ; these, I was told, 
were as large as they are commonly found now. 

ctf Tagus Cove is a favourite resort of whalers for the purpose of 
getting Tortoises. The anchorage is perfectly secure ; and the custom 
is for almost the entire crew to be landed until as many Tortoises 
are secured as can conveniently be taken on board, some whalers 
going to sea with as many as 100. 

ft We found a good trail leading from the landing-place (at one of 
the gullies before mentioned as having pools of fresh water at its 
mouth) to the ground where the Tortoises are found, a distance of 
about three miles; quantities of Tortoise shells, and traces of fires 
showed the numerous camping-grounds. 

“Tortoises were never, I believe, very abundant on Abingdon 
Island; our searching party found four on this island. They were 
on the high ground; and it was a work of great labour getting them 
down to the boats. The distance was about four miles ; but the 
ground was exceedingly rugged, and covered with thick brush, 
through which a trail had to be cut for the entire distance. The 
largest found on this island weighed 201 lb., and the smallest 
135 lb. 

“In consequence of the extent of Albemarle Island, and the inac¬ 
cessibility of many parts of it, I have no doubt these animals are still 
very numerous on it, and are likely to be so for a long period even 
at the present rate at which they are destroyed ; but I .have already 
shown the havoc made amongst them by the oil-makers. This is 
the cause of their being nearly extinct on James and Indefatigable 
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Islands* where they used to be so numerous. Admiral Fitzrov 
found a party on James Island making oil la 1835, 

“In Abingdon Island* where they are not numerous, I believe 
they are doomed to destruction directly the orchilla-pickers are 
placed on the Island; for a party of sixty or eighty men will soon 
hunt over this small island, and discover every individual on it. 
The meat is highly esteemed by the inhabitants; we found it rather 
tough and stringy ; but it makes excellent soup. 

“ The tameness of the birds on the islands has been frequently 
noticed; it is certainly very remarkable, especially in Charles and 
Chatham Islands, which have been so long inhabited; the small 
birds of all kinds are so tame that they are easily knocked down 
with a switch; some of the men killed numbers of doves in this 
manner. 

“The rocks at Iguana Cove were thickly covered with the hideous 
black Iguanas mentioned by Admiral Fitzroy. We found them in 
numbers at the other places we visited, but nowhere else so nume¬ 
rous or so large in size.' Here they were found to weigh from 20 
to 22 lb., against 12 to 34 lb. from other localities.*'’ 


Mr. Frederick Selous, Jr., exhibited a series of horns of African 
Rhinoceroses in Illustration of Mr. Drummond’s paper read at the 
last Meeting of the Society. 

These horns had been obtained in various localities in eastern 
Africa, and consisted of the following specimens:— 

1. R. bicorn is major $ . Shot at Tamasanka, Nov. 19, 1874, 
about lafc. 19°50 f S., long 26° 10 f E. 

■ 2. R. bicornis major 2 . Shot near the river Gwai, September 
1873, about lat. 18° 5G f 8., long. 27° E. 

3. R. keitloa Shot on the southern edge of the marshes of 
the Chebe river, August 28, 1874, about lat. 18° 30 f S., long. 4 3 
50' E. 

4. jR. shnus $ . Shot on the border of the hills between the 
Gwai and Zambesi rivers, May 1874, about lat. 18°40 f S., long. 26° 
30 r E. 

5. R . simus $ . Shot Oct. 1872, near the river Sech Week he, 
north-east of the Matabili country, about lat. 18° 30 f ' S„, long. 29° 

m f e . 

6. R. mmu $. Shot Nov. 15, 1874, about lat. 19° S., long, 

26° E. __ 

Mr. Sclater read the following extract from a letter addressed to 
him by Mr. Albert L. C. Le Sceuf, Hon. Secretary of the Zoologi¬ 
cal and Acclimatization Society of Melbourne, Australia:— 

“I send you the horn of a Deer we have in our gardens, and I 
shall be much obliged If you can let me know what variety it Is. 

cannot find it described anywhere, although I do not ■doubt it will 
be familiar to you. The Deer were sent here some years ago by Sir 
Henry Sarkly, from the Mauritius. In appearance it is like the 
Sambur Deer, but smaller, sav about three feet high or rather 

12 * 
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uuuer. The colour of the hair is rather lighter than in the Sambur; 
the ears are not so large. The does breed freely every year with us. 
We have liberated some in the bush, and given others away. 5 ’ 

Mr. Selaier exhibited the horn in question, and said that if 
appeared to belong to Certus rusa 9 originally of Java, but which 
was known to have been introduced thence into the Mauritius many 
years ago (see Birth, Ibis 18152, p. 92). 

Mr. delator thought it desirable that the facts of this transportation 
should be placed upon record, as this Deer might probably become 
& denizen of Australia, as had been already the case in Mauritius. 


The following papers were read:— 

1. On the .Position of the Anterior Nasal Apertures in 
Lepkhsiren. By T. IL Huxley, See. R.S. 

[Eaccived January 7,1676.] 

In the course of the discussion which followed my paper on Cera- 
todus, read before the Society on the 4th of January, reference was 
made to the position of the anterior nasal apertures in Lepidasiren ; 
and they were affirmed to be within the mouth, inasmuch as they 
are situated between the upper and the lower lips. 

The anterior nasal apertures correspond with the primitive open¬ 
ings of the olfactory sacs, which, in all known Ycrtebrata, are in¬ 
variably developed from the integument of the under aspect of the 
head, in front of the region which forms. the roof of the oral 
cavity; and, in nil the vertebrated animals in which I had specially 
studied the question, I had found the anterior nasal apertures to 
be situated, in front of the upper lip and therefore outside the mouth. 
That they should be situated behind, or below, the upper lip, and 
therefore inside the month (so far as the cavity included between 
the lips may be properly called the mouth), appeared to me to be a 
singular anomaly, the existence of which, however, I was not 
prepared to dispute without reexamination of the facts. The point 
is, in various respects, of so much interest that 1 have lost no time In 
making the requisite investigation, with the result of leaving no 
doubt whatever in my mind that in Lejtidosiren 9 as in Ceratodus , 
the anterior nasal apertures are truly outside the mouth, not only in 
the sense of lying beyond the contour of the mandible, when this 
is shut against the palate, but in the sense of being situated on the 
underside of the head in front of the upper lip, and therefore alto¬ 
gether beyond the limits of any permissible definition of the oral 
cavity. 

When the .mouth of a Lepidomren (X, annectent) is laid open from 
Mow; and the palate and. the .contour of what has hitherto been 
termed the tipper lip (Fig. p. 181, cab d) are displayed, the latter 
is seen to present a median portion {a b) separated by a slight 
modulation from the two lateral prolongations c a and b d* The 
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latter are the edges of the fold which overhang the mandible on each 
side when the parts are undisturbed. They occupy the maxillary 
region of the head, and may be termed the maxillary Ups . 

The median portion of the anterior contour (a b) does not belong 
to the lips at all, but corresponds, as is easily seen in a section of 
the skull, with the anterior extremity of the chond roc rani urn and 
the ventral edges of the nasal capsules. The line a b is, in fact, 
the anterior contour of the head ; and the pigment-cells of the dorsal 
integument are here continued onto the ventral face. After a very 
short distance, however, the integument terminates in a slight, trans¬ 
verse, papillose ridge, which forms the anterior boundary of a shallow 
median depression; on each side of the hinder part of this depression 
is one of the vomerine teeth (v.t). 



Under view of the fore part of the roof of the mouth and underside of the head 
of a young specimen of Lepidosiren mineciens (x 3). a b, anterior 
margin of the head; ac, bd, right and left maxillary lips: aji, 
anterior nasal apertures; p.n, posterior nasal apertures; u.l, pre¬ 
maxillary lip ; v.t, vomerine teeth ; p.t, palatine teeth. 

The anterior nares ( a.n ) lie immediately behind the anterior 
contour of the head ; and their more prominent posterior lips lie in 
front of a transverse line drawn through the edge of the papillose 
ridge. It is obvious that the area included between the anterior 
contour of the head in front, the median fossa behind, and the 
anterior nares at the sides, corresponds with the region occupied by 
the naso-frontal process in the vertebrate embryo and with the homo¬ 
logous large, shield-shaped, naso-frontal integumentary plate in the 
Rays and Dogfishes. The papillose ridge («./) is therefore the 
middle or premaxillary portion of the upper lip ; 'and if this be so, 
it follows that the anterior nares in Lepidosiren are placed as in 
Ohimseroids and Plagiostomi, on the under aspect of the'head and 
outside the' mouth, 

I may add that Lepidosiren has two upper labial cartilages-—one 
fibre-cartilaginous immediately behind the anterior nasal aperture, 
and the other behind the posterior nasal aperture. These answer 
to the upper labial cartilages in Chtmmra and Cestracion. 
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2. Notes on the Myology of the Limbs of Maschas moschi- 
ferns . By F. Jeffrey Bell, Exhibitioner of Magdalen 
College* Oxford. Communicated by Prof. Flower, 

F.R.S.,V.P.Z.S. 

[Received December SI, 1875.] 

By the kin dress of Prof. Flower, I have been enabled to dissect 
the muscles of the fore and hind limbs of Moschus moschiferus , an 
animal which has been lately made the subject of a monograph by 
Prof. Flower, presented by him to the Society (P. Z. S. March 16th, 
1875). Tiie interest of any new facts that can be brought forward 
concerning this Beer will be evident to all who heard or have read 
his paper. 

In examining the myology of the limbs, I have dissected the cor¬ 
responding parts in Cerrm tirginianus (kindly sent me by Mr. A. H. 
Garrod), Truguhis, sp. t (from the store-room of the Royal College 
of Surgeons'of London), and a common Sheep. I have also been able 
to make comparisons with the myology of the same parts in Hyomos- 
ckm 9 thanks to a paper published by M. Chatiu in the c Annales des 
Sciences Natarelles 9 *. 

Unfortunately, both in the copy of Cuvier’s * Planches de Myolo- 
gie ? which I saw through the kindness of Mr. Garrod, and in that 
belonging to the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons, there 
were no plates of the muscles of a sheep, ox, or deer; but a full 
description of those of the first two can be found in Chauveau’s 4 Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of Domesticated Animals/ which is now easily 
accessible; and for this reason I have thought it unnecessary to de¬ 
scribe, at any length, such muscles as offer no important variations 
from, what we find in the Sheep ; in the same text-book will also be 
found all the more common synonyms of the muscles—a most neces¬ 
sary assistance to myologists in the present confused state of nomen¬ 
clature. 

In the hind limb of Mosclius , as it came into my hands, the femur was 
removed. The muscles of the humerus are not described in this paper; 
but the more striking differences are only found in the arrangement 
of those muscles which send tendons to the digits. 

I. Fore limb. 

A. Muscles inserted into the metacarpus, 
a. Anterior face. . 

(1) Extensor metacarpi anterior. ' 

(2) „ „ obliquus. 

In, the arrangement of these muscles there was no important vari¬ 
ation from that which obtains in the. same parts in the sheep and 
deer dissected, ' 

** Observations, txut k Myology? &vVWmm&whis? ice. eft, 5 e eer. Zoolode et, 
Mlrmtologle, tom,; u, ( 1872 ). '■ 
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In Tragulus a similar arrangement obtains. In Hyomoschm , how- 
ever, Chatin notes three muscles in this region, which he names ex- 
temeur gros , extenseur grele, and adducteur . The adducteur appears 
to be the same as the oblique extensor, so far as one can judge from 
Chatin’s account; he does not, however, note the oblique direction of 
its tendons, which seems to be universal among the Ungulata, as it is 
found in Equus, Oms s Cervus , and Sus. 

The anterior extensor arises by two heads barely separable from 
one another, on the outer face of the distal portion of the hiunerus ; 
and from Chatin 5 s description and figure I am led to suppose that 
he has divided this, which is really one muscle, into a portion “gros,” 
and a portion ee grele.” 

The tendon is only double at its distal extremity, where it widens, 
and becomes bifid, to embrace both sides of the tuberosity of the me¬ 
tacarpus. 


/3. Posterior face. 

(1) Flexor metacarpi interims. 

* (2) „ „ obliquus. 

(3) „ ,, extemus. 

Here, again, there is no important variation; but we may note that 

the outer branch of the bifid tendon of the external flexor (3) is in¬ 
serted into the tuberosity on the external side of the metacarpus, which 
appears as the proximal end of the fifth metacarpal, united to the rest 
of the bone in this region, and only represented distally by a short, floe 
needle of bone ; a similar insertion of the tendon was seen in Cervus 
virginianus; in the Sheep the ending is more towards the median line 
of the metacarpus, while in Tragulus , Hyomoschus , and the Pig this 
branch is attached to the head of the entire fifth metacarpal. 

B. Muscles inserted into the phalanges, 
a. Anterior face. 

In the arrangement of the tendons of muscles going to the digits, 
Mosckus differs not a little from Cervus virginianus, or the Pig. In 
the former, as in the Sheep, we find that there are three muscles 
having their insertions in the digits, namely;— 

i. Extensor communis, with tendons to the third phalanges 1 of the 

median digits. 

ii. Extensor digit! intern! (fcertii). ■ ' 

iii. „ „ extern! (quart!). 

Both of these have two branches—one to the second phalanx, and 
one directed backwards and ending in the plantar cushion—-but no 
tendons going'to the lateral digits, although those ending on the 
plantar surface, as just described, probably represent what remains 
of them. 

C\ mrgini&nm, in addition to the • muscles common to it and the 
Sheep, possesses an extensor dig. minimi. 
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In the Pig the digits are all supplied from the common extensor, 
by its division into four branches ; while the extensor dig. interni, 
further, is inserted into both the internal digits, and the filth possesses 
a proper extensor dig. minimi. 

Now in Moschus each digit is provided with an extensor; but the 
so-called common extensor, as in Census, sends ont only two branches, 
and these for the median digits, into whose third phalanges they are 
inserted. The internal extensor is inserted into the first phalanx of 
the third digit, on its anterior face, and the third phalanx of the 
second, on its inner face. The external extensor is inserted into the 
outer sides of the second phalanx of the fourth, and of the third pha¬ 
lanx of the fifth digit. A small extensor dig. minimi is also present, 
and is inserted into its second phalanx, after crossing the extensor of 
the fourth digit, in the last or distal third of the metacarpus, as in C. 
virginiamts, as already described, though not as in the Sheep, where 
this muscle is absent. 

In Tragulus the common extensor is inserted only into the median 
digits ; but in Eyomosckus , as Chatin says, the arrangement is Por¬ 
cine; that is, the common extensor is inserted into all four digits. 

As in the Sheep and Pig, the extensors of the phalanges arise on 
the outer side of the radius, and from the external tuberosity of the 
humerus; their tendons passing together along a deep' groove on the 
outer face of the distal end of the radius, in a strong fibrous sheath, 
are directed, according to their destination, more or less inwardly 
along the anterior face of the metacarpus. Separated from these, 
however, is the tendon of the internal extensor, the fleshy body of 
which lies on the flattened outer face of the ulna, while the tendon 
itself, more deep, has a separate carpal sheath ; when it has passed 
through this, it widens, but does not bifurcate till it approaches the 
distal end of the metacarpus. 


p. Posterior face. 


(1) Perforates] 

(2) Perforans j 


flexors of the digits. 


The short flexor of the fifth digit, which is found in the Pig and 
Eyomosckus , is absent. 

In no known Ungulate does the perforatus send tendons to the 
lateral digits, but only to the second'phalanx of each median digit. 
In all members of the group its fleshy portion consists of two masses 
of muscle, arising beneath the flexor metacarpi obliqmts, from the 
internal condyle of the humerus; in the Sheep these two tendons, 
arising from the two muscular masses, one from each, unite in the 
metacarpal region, and, more distally, bifurcation occurs ; in Germs 
mrgimanus, the two tendons remain separate, as also in the Pig and 
Eyomosckus. In Moschus, however, there is a certain union .of the 
tendons, by means of a fine slip of tendon running from the inner to 
the. outer branch, in the metacarpal region. 

The performs, as in the Horse, Sheep, and Pig, consists of three 
muscular portions, called by Ohauveau epitrochlean, ulnar, and radial, 
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from each of which a tendon arises; these three tendons unite into 
one, strong and deeply situated, at the carpus. 

In the Sheep and Cervus , only two branches are formed by this 
tendon, one for the third phalanx of each median digit; but in 
Moschus, shortly before reaching the mefcacarpo-phalangeal region, 
there is given off from each side a delicate tendon, which is inserted 
into the third phalanx of the second and fifth digits respectively; 
while the remainder, scarcely diminished in size, passes through the 
sheath afforded it by the tendons of the perforate, shortly after its 
own bifurcation. 

A similar arrangement obtains in Hyomoschus , according to Chatin; 
in the Pig, however, the perforans is divided into four distinct branches. 
There are no lumbrical or interosseous muscles, as might be inferred 
from the structure of the bones of the manus. Hyomoschus has one 
lumbrical and four interossei; as the Pig. 

II. Hind limb. 

The femur, as already stated, was removed, so that it was impossible 
to note the origins of several muscles, as had been done in the Tore 
limb ; but I saw nothing to lead me to suppose that there was any 
variation from that which ordinarily obtains among Buminants. 

On removing the skin and fascia, it was very easy to separate, on 
the posterior side of the leg, in the tibial region, a large triangular 
inass of muscle, terminating in a tendon, which seemed to be inserted 
into the head of the process of the calcaneum, and then to pass on to 
the digits. Such an appearance is common enough in the hind limbs 
of Ungulates, and seems to have given rise to Prof. Owen’s remark 
that the gastrocnemius sends a tendon to the digits*—the fact 
being, indeed, that the tendon which thus crosses, as described by 
Owen, over the calcaneum, but which is not inserted into it, is that 
of th zplantaris muscle, the arrangement of which was clearly pointed 
out by Meek elf, in speaking of the Horse:— 

“ Chez les solipedes le plant air e grele et le courtjUchisseur commun 

sont confondus ; ou, si Ton veut, le dernier estavort6-Le tendon 

du muscle se dirige d’abord au devant de celui du triceps dela jambe 
[£. c. the gastrocnemius and soleus]; arrive au calcan&um, ilse place 
derriere ce tendon, s’epanouit et s’insure a la grande apophyse de cet 
os J; puis il se prolongeen avanfc .” 

By others, again, the soleus has been considered the muscle from 
which the perforated tendon arises, as Chatin says§ :— 

“ D’apres plusieurs auteurs, Stannius entre autres, le sol^aire 

* “ The chief peculiarity of the flexors of the digits of the hind foot in hoofed 
quadr upeds is the accession of muscles not so applied in other mammals. Thus 
the ‘gastrocnemius/ besides its insertion into the heel-bone, sends a strong tendon 
along the back of the metatarsal, to the phalanges, where it expands and bifur¬ 
cates, each division again splitting for the passage of that of the‘flexor perforans’ 
before being inserted "into the middle phalanges/'— Amt. of Vertebrates, voh iii. 
p, 46. 

t Anafc. Comp. French ed. vol. vi. p. 442. 

J It would be more correct to say that at this point the tendon is surrounded 
by a fibrous cap, inserted into the bone, which it has itself formed. 

§ Lor. tit, ■ 
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manque rarement cliez les Mammiferes ; niais en general, au lieu de 
contribuer a la formation du tendon d’Achille, il se termineraifc par 
nn tendon propre, qui cliez les Ruminants, le Codicil, et le Chien, se 
diviserait pour se rendre aux orteils, de sorte que ce muscle jouerait 
le role d’un court flecbisseur des orteils, outre celui qui lui est ordi¬ 
naire. 

" Dans V llyamioschus, eependant, pas plus que dans le Cervus me ar- 
icanus, une pareille duplicite de fonction ne saurait etre attribute au 
sol&aire, car 3e flecbisseur des orteils qui glisse sur la face postSrieure 
du calcaneum, com me sur une poulie de renvoi, en est bien distinct. 
Cuvier n’indique, d’ailleurs, nullement ce modede terminaison du so- 
l§aire se prolongeant jusqdaux orteils pour en former le flecbisseur 
superficieL” 

It may, then, I think, be fairly concluded* that the tendon which 
is perforated in the bind limb of Ungulates, is that which arises from 
the plantar is ; and this is the view taken by Prof. Huxley * and by 
Mr, Mivart f. 


A. Muscles inserted into the tarsus. 
a. Anterior face. None. 

/3. Posterior face. 

(1) Gastrocnemius. 

(2) Soleus. 

These two muscles ordinarily unite their tendons before being in¬ 
serted into the calcaneum, and therefore have been described, chiefly 
by French anatomists, as in the above quotation from the French 
edition of Meckel, as one muscle, under the name of the triceps of 
the leg; for the gastrocnemius has two heads. But in Moschus , as in 
Tragulus, the tendons of the two muscles are easily separable for their 
whole extent, but a muscular branch unites their fleshy bodies. 

The soleus is present in Hyomoschus , but absent in the Pig. 

B. Muscles inserted into the metatarsus. 
a. Anterior face. 

(1) Extensor metatarsi infernus. 

(2) „ ,, anterior sive medius. 

(3) „ „ extermis. 

The median and internal flexors pass, with the common extensor 
of the digits and the extensor of the fourth digit, through a highly 
fibrous tarsal ring. The flexor internus is larger at its origin than in 
the Sheep ; but in both animals, as also in C. virginianus , it arises 
both from the head of the tibia and from the strong ridge on the 
anterior face of the same bone. Chatin makes the vague observation 
concerning this muscle, that it is “assez dissemblable chez le Cervus 
mexicanm compare k Y ffycemoschus” I observed no variation in 
its arrangement in Moschus from that which obtains in 0. virginianus ; 
and the only point in which it differs from the arrangement in the 
* Anat. of Yertebrata, p, 56. t Elementary Anatomy, p, 354. 
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Pig is, that it terminates on the proximal end of the metatarsal, in¬ 
stead of on the second cuneiform. 

The extensor metatarsi anterior , and the extensor digit or um com¬ 
munis are barely separable in the muscular portions, as in the Sheep, 
Deer, Hyomoschus , and the Pig. The external extensor crosses over 
the tarsus, in close company with the proper extensors of the fourth 
and fifth digits; in the Sheep, as might be supposed, and in C. vir- 
ginianus , the proper extensor of the fifth is absent. Save in this 
particular, there is no variation in the arrangement of this external 
extensor in Ruminants from that which obtains in the Pig. 

j3. Posterior face of the metatarsus; no muscles are in¬ 
serted into it. 

C. Muscles of the digits, 
a. Anterior face, 

(1) Extensor digiti quinti. 

(2) „ „ < quart!. 

(3) „ digitorum communis. 

(4) „ digiti tertii. 

(1) The tendon of this muscle is in close proximity to that of the 
extensor dig. quarti, till it approaches the phalangeal or distal end of 
the metatarsus, where it widens, separates from it, and is inserted into 
the third phalanx of the fifth digit, it is absent in 0. virginianus, 
as in the Sheep. 

(2) This muscle terminates by a broadened strong tendon, on the 
second phalanx of the fourth digit, as in the Sheep, Germs , Hyo - 
mosehus , and the Pig. 

(3) The common extensor has only two branches, which end in the 
third phalanges of the median digits, as in Cervus virginianus ; but 
the same muscle has four branches in Hyoinoschus, as in the Pig— 
though only two in Tragulus, as in the manus. 

(4) In close connexion with the common extensor arises the ex¬ 
tensor of the internal digit, which terminates in the second phalanx 
of the third, and the third phalanx of the second digit. No branch 
for the second digit was found in 0. virginianus; but the lateral di¬ 
gits of the pes have no metatarsal bones at all, although there are 
small metacarpals in the manus. 

Chatin notes no internal flexor in Eyomoschm , which is strange, 
as the muscle is found in the Pig and in Tragulus , as well as in the 
Sheep and Germs . 

/J. Posterior face. 

(1) Perforatus. 

(2) Perforans. 

(3) Flexor obliquus. 

The perforatus muscle has been already spoken of; it only now 
remains to be added that it has only two branches, as in the manus* 

Thepcrforans, again, has but two tendons, and those for the median 
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digits, whereas, it will be remembered that/ in the manus, the lateral 
digits also received tendons from this muscle; but the lateral toes of 
Moschus , in the pes, are much smaller than those in the manus, and 
the metatarsals are absent, as lias been pointed out by Prof. Flower. 
In Hyomoschus, and the Pig, tendons are sent to all four digits. 

The tendon of the oblique flexor, after having passed through the 
strong fibrous sheath found on the inner side of the tarsus, becomes 
directly afterwards united with that of the perforans; in the Sheep 
the union takes place somewhat lower down the metatarsus, in Cervus 
at about the same spot. 

D. Muscles of the pes. 

The pedal is a small muscle, arising from the inner face of the 
calcaneum, and attached to the tendon of the common extensor; it has 
no attachment to the inner extensor as in the Sheep and Deer; nor 
has it two branches for attachment to the two tendons of the common 
extensor as in Hyomoschm and the Pig. There are no interosseous 
muscles, of which there are four in Hyomoschus and the Pig. 

Summary. 

The most interesting points in the foregoing description are those 
which refer to the arrangement of the tendons inserted into the digits. 

i. They are interesting morphologically, as showing what, was the 

arrangement in the common ancestor of the true Cervidse and of 
Moschus —namely, that the extensor communis digitorum had only 
two tendons, and those for the median digits; for the same character 
obtains in Tragulus ; while they offer a further proof of Prof. Flower’s 
positions:—(a) That Moschus has close affinities to the true Cervidse; 
for this same arrangement seems to be constant throughout the group, 
although different in Hyomoschus *, ( j3 ) That Moschus is an older 

and more generalized form ; inasmuch as it still possesses tendons for 
the lateral digits, arranged in the same manner as in Tragulus. 

The absence of flexor tendons, arising from the perforans, and in¬ 
serted into the lateral digits of the pes, may cause further stre^g to be 
laid on the small size or complete absence of the metatarsals, which 
is so highly characteristic of the Cervidse. 

ii. They are interesting physiologically, as showing how the Musk- 
Deer managed to hold on to the rocks and crags of its home by all 
four toes, in the manner described in Prof. Flower’s paper. 

It will not, I trust, be long before we know what arrangement obtains 
in the Eeindeer, in Hydropotes , and others. I trust that the evidences 
adduced on the subject of the homology of the perforated tendon of 
the pes in the Ungulata, may settle this question, so far, at any rate, 
as the gastrocnemius is concerned. 

* The vagueness of some parts of M. Chatin’s description demands a recon¬ 
sideration of the myology of Hyomoschm. 
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3. On the Anatomy of Chauna derbiana, and on the Systematic 
Position of the Screamers (. Palamedeidce ). By A. H. 
GarroDj M.A., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Received January 5, 1876.] 

(Plates XII.-XV.) 

In his memoir “on the systematic position of the Crested 
Screamer (Palamedea chavaria )/’ published in the * Proceedings s 
of this Society*, Prof. Parker has placed that bird among the An- 
seres, and away from the Raliidse, with which it had been generally 
associated. In his “ Classification of Birds”!* Prof. Huxley adopts 
the same view as Prof. Parker. Both these distinguished authorities 
base their opinions on anatomical considerations; it therefore be¬ 
hoves me to attempt to substantiate the different views expressed by 
me in my paper “on certain muscles of Birds, and their value in 
Classification 9 ’i, as it is so considerably at variance with that of the 
authorities just mentioned. 

The great extent to which the skeleton is permeated with air 
renders the features presented by the different bones of Chuna less 
distinctive than in the majority of birds. For this reason the soft 
parts will be first considered. 

Cutaneous System, Pterylods .—Nitzsch has described the ptery- 
losis of Palamedea cornuta and Chauna chavaria; and, as might be 
expected, C, derbiana does not differ in any important particulars 
from the latter. As he remarks, the most striking point observed in the 
plucked bird is the extreme whiteness of the surface, which depends 
on the fact that the skin is almost universally emphysematous to the 
depth of nearly a quarter of an inch. On pressing with the finger, 
the characteristic crackling of a tissue filled with air is most marked, 
the only places in which it is absent, or nearly so, being the anterior 
surfaces of the upper ends of the tibia, and, to a less degree, two 
triangular spaces, equilateral, with their bases towards the middle 
line, situated one on each side over that part of each pectoral region 
which is near the head of the humerus, in the apex of the larger 
triangular surface bounded by the superior and axillary margins of 
the grqat pectoral muscle. 

In the Gannet and the Pelican the skin is likewise emphyse¬ 
matous, but not exactly in the same way. In them the superficial 
surface of the cutis forms a plane surface, and the deep layer 
another, with the air-cells intervening between them, and the feather- 
quills traversing them. In Chauna, however, these two cutaneous 
layers are not definable, the whole presenting the appearance as if a 
non-emphysematous skin had been forcibly blown up, so as to cause 
its surface to be irregular and bubbled, more like an artificially 
distended mammalian lung than any thing else. The feathers and 
the semiplumes do not perforate the air-cells, but cause the skin to 
be indented where they are situated, 

* P. Z. S. 1863, p. 511. t P, Z, S, 1867, p, 415. { P. Z.8,1874, p, 117 . 
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The disproportionately massive appearance of the legs is also 
caused by the presence of air beneath the tessellated skin, which 
extends almost to the ungual phalanges of the toes. 

The contour-feathers, many of them, possess a very feeble after¬ 
shaft, especially in the region of the nape, as found by Nitzsch.in 
C. ckavaria ; and there is also a slight groove along the posterior 
surface of the rhachis of each. 

The rectrices are twelve in number. 

There are twenty-six remiges in one of my specimens ; Nitzsch. 
and Sundevall find twenty-seven. Of these ten are primaries, the 
fourth being the largest. Of the sixteen secondaries the distal twelve 
are subequal, whilst the proximal four decrease in size as they 
approach the elbow. 

The tufted oil-gland is not strikingly large ; it is somewhat flat, 
with a single orifice on each side, surrounded by a circle of half-inch 
feathers which constitute the tuft. 

The tibio-tarsus is nude for its distal third, being there covered, 
as over the tarso-metatarse and digits, with small red polygonal 
scales. 

The plumage is uninterrupted, there being no spaces without 
contour-feathers except the axillary cavities mentioned by Nitzsch, 
in which down-feathers only are to be found. The dovra-feathers 
are universally distributed. The nude neck-ring of O. ckavaria is 
absent in C. derbiana. The feathers of the humeral tracts are con¬ 
siderably the strongest of the contour-feathers. 

Looked at in its entirety the pterylosis of the Screamers is unique, 
and in no way approaches That of the Anserine birds. 

Alimentary Canal .—The palate is elongate and triangular, with 
three longitudinal rows of papillse, which are conical, large, and 
therefore comparatively few in front, smaller and more numerous 
behind. They all tend somewhat backwards. 

The tongue is just over an inch long, and § of an inch broad, 
its sides being parallel for nearly their whole length. The tip is 
obtusely triangular, with a small papillary fringe at its extremity, 
| of an inch broad. The base is straight, and is edged with spines 
jLj of an inch long, and shorter, directed backwards. The surface 
and lateral margins are quite smooth, the'whole organ being flattened, 
slightly grooved longitudinally down the centre, and nowhere more 
than § of an inch thick. At its base are two lateral juxtaposed 
protuberances, rough on the surface, and together equal in area to 
one third of its surface. There is no transverse constriction or 
oblique groove like that found on the surface of the tongue in some 
Anatidse. 

The oesophagus is uniform in diameter, no crop being even indi¬ 
cated ; it is not capacious. 

The proventriculm is peculiar. It is more than usually capacious, 
and is glandular only in a patch which occupies but a small portion 
of its surface. This patch (which is clearly shown in the represen¬ 
tation of this portion of the alimentary canal in Plate XII. fig. 1, at 
its upper end, where the pro ventricular dilatation ceases) has a 
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narrow zonary belt of glands. It can* however, be seen that by far 
the majority of the glands are aggregated into a posteriorly situated 
patch. The only birds with which 1 am acquainted in which the 
proventricular glands do not form a zone, or an approach to one, are 
Strutkio and Rkea . In the Gallinee and Anseres they form a zone. 

The glandular surface occupies a subelliptical space, 2 inches by 
11 in its long and short diameters, in the upper and back part of 
the canal, with the long axis in the direction of the tube. Its lower 
end is 2f inches from the upper orifice of the gizzard. The gland- 
tubes are simple, not racemose, and average 4- inch in length, The 
remainder of the area of the proventriculus, about five sixths of it, is 
covered with coarse and irregularly folded epithelium. 

The gizzard is constructed on the usual type ; it is decidedly 
small in proportion to the size of the bird (in the Anseres it is as 
conspicuously large), being much more elongate, narrow, and less 
muscular than in grain-feeders. Longitudinal folds plicate the tritu¬ 
rating surfaces, which are smooth in the Geese, Ducks, and Swans. 

The spleen is the size of a haricot bean, and of much the same 
shape. Its position is in no way peculiar; but, as in all birds, being 
placed above the gizzard, it tends to confirm the opinion that the 
latter organ is only the representative of the pyloric end of the 
stomach, the cardiac component of which is represented by the 
proventriculus. 

The liver is composed of two simple rounded lobes, united by a 
narrow isthmus of hepatic tissue; the lobes are of nearly equal 
size ; and there is a fairly voluminous gall-bladder. 

The following table gives the intestinal lengths :— 

2 

ft. in. ft. in. 

Small intestine... 7 3 616 

Large intestine. 1 I 0 7 

C8eca. 0 3 6 2 

The duodenum , with its .characteristic bend round the pancreas, is 
more capacious than the rest of the small intestine; but it is not 
large, being about | inch in diameter. The hepatic and pancreatic 
ducts enter it at the bend, 2|- inches from the pylorus. 

The pair of cceca present a condition unlike that found in any 
other bird with which I am acquainted. In that they are situated 
some considerable distance from the cloaca, they agree only with 
Strutkio and Rhea. In the much larger Cassowaries the large in¬ 
testine is not more than 7 inches long. In both Apteryx and the 
Tinamous, as well as in all other birds, the Anseres and Gallinse 
included, the large intestine does not exceed 4 inches in length. 
Chauna in having a large intestine, the length of which is several 
times the diameter of the gut, agrees therefore with Strutkio and 
Rhea only. These organs are figured in Plate XIII., they being 
opened up in fig. I to show their internal structure. 

Instead of being smooth externally, the caeca are sacculated on 
two longitudinal bands. They are peculiarly capacious for their 
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length, and fusiform in general outline. The sacculating bands are 
not lateral, but on their outer and inner borders, being continued 
from the longitudinal fibres of the large and the small intestine. 
Their mucous membrane is not plicated when they are distended. 
It is only, among other birds, in Struthio and Rhea that the caeca 
are sacculated; in these, however, there is only a spiral twist like 
that in the caecum of the hares and rabbits. 

Each caecum has a well-developed special sphincter muscle guard¬ 
ing its aperture of communication with the intestine; and what is 
more peculiar still is, that they do not open into the colon proper, 
but into a special cavity, a continuation of the main intestinal tube, 
but separated off by a Very constricting sphincter from the colon, as 
well as by the ileo-caecal valve from the small intestine. This ileo¬ 
colic cavity is f of an inch long and about | an incb in diameter 
when undistended. Its mucous membrane is like that of the caeca, 
much more delicate than that of the colon. The ileo-csecal. valve is 
a small slit-like opening, nearly | of an inch long, with its lips pro¬ 
jecting a little way into the ileo-colic cavity. The two openings of 
the caeca into the same cavity are one on each side of it, a little 
oblique in regard to it, and considerably larger in lumen. The 
opening into the colon is very constricted; beyond it the mucous 
membrane of the large intestine is, as Dr. Crisp remarks*, trans¬ 
versely plicated, to produce an appearance much like coarse vaivulse 
conniventes. 

Nothing like the above-described condition is to be observed in 
any other bird, not even in Struthio or Rhea, in both of which, as 
typically, the caeca enter the commencement of the uniformly cylin¬ 
drical colon by fair-sized orifices, not surrounded by. a special 
sphincter. This being the case, I cannot agree with Prof. Parker’s 
remarkf that “there is nothing whatever in the digestive organs, 
which are extremely voluminous, to separate the bird from the 
Geese.” 

Respiratory Organs .—Prof. Parker $ remarks, <£ the trachea and 
inferior larynx are truly anserine ; for there are no inferior laryngeal 
muscles, the contractors of the trachea ending one third of an inch 
above the bifurcation, and only a delicate fan-shaped fascia going to 
the half-rings. Moreover the trachea itself, from being fiat and 
cartilaginous, becomes round and then compressed, and osseous an 
inch above the bronchi, so that it cannot be mistaken for any other 
than the trachea of an anatine bird.” In that the lower end of the 
trachea is of smaller diameter than is the tube higher up, in that in 
the same part the constituent rings are in clo>se contact without 
scarcely any intervening membrane, in that there are two pairs of 
tracheal muscles running to the thoracic parietes, and in that the 
intrinsic lateral tracheal muscles end before they reach the bifurca¬ 
tion of the bronchi, the syrinx of the Screamers approaches that of 
some of the Anseres; but in that there is no special modification of 
the organ in the male, and in the absence of chondrification or ossi¬ 
fication of what are generally present as dilating rings or half-rings 
* & & 1864. P . 16. + P. Z. 8. 1863, p. 514. f hoc. tit. 
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to the bronchi, the Screamers are not Anserine, and in the latter 
feature peculiar. 

There is nothing remarkable in the rings of the windpipe, their 
interlocking producing the well-known key-pattern. The last two 
are greatly compressed laterally, so that the membranous bronchi, in 
each of which there are only a very few slender half-rings, arise quite 
close together. As can be seen from the figure, Place XII. figs. 2, 
3, 4, the lateral muscles of the trachea are peculiarly powerful; the 
upper extrinsic pair is inserted into the middle of the membrane 
which runs between the body of the coracoid bone and the corre¬ 
sponding limb of the fureula on each side; the lower close to the 
costal process of the sternum, at the back of the sterno-coracoid 
articular margin of the former bone. The intrinsic muscle on each 
side descends the windpipe to end by bifurcating opposite the origin 
of the sterno-tracheal muscle, and cease, its anterior portion higher 
than its posterior, six or seven rings lower down, some distance above 
the bifurcation of the bronchi. The above-mentioned extremely 
delicate nature of the commencing bronchial tubes is most peculiar. 

The lungs present no special features of interest. 

There are several myoiogieal characters which, though small in 
themselves, all go to form the exact definition of any group of birds, 
and aid in the determination of affinities. Among the more im¬ 
portant of these are the presence or absence of the ambiens muscle* 
(which is of fair size in Qhauna ), the presence or absence of the 
femoro-caud&l, the semitendinosus, and their accessoiy heads (which 
are all four found in Chauna ). Having dwelt fully on the impor¬ 
tance of these muscles in the paper just referred to, all I need remark 
on the present occasion with regard to them is, that there is there¬ 
fore a difference between this bird and all the true anserine birds, in 
none of which is there ever a trace of the accessory semitendinosus. 
A reference to my paper on the muscles of the thigh of birds will 
show that in possessing all the live above-mentioned muscles the 
Screamers agree only with the Gallinse and their nearest allies, the 
Eallidae, Musophagidae, Cuculidse, Columbse, and some of the Lixni- 
colse. 

With reference to secondary myoiogieal points, there are four 
which, in my estimation, deserve special attention. They are:— 

1. The presence or absence of the expansor secundariorum muscle. 

2. The presence or absence of a special muscular slip from the 
biceps humeri to the patagium. 

3. The area of origin of the obturator internvs. 

4. The degree of development of the tensoi^cruris fasciae. 

These will be considered separately, 

1. The presence or absence of the Expansor secundariorum muscle . 

Expansor secundariorum is the name which it is my habit to 
employ for a very small and peculiar triangular muscle arising 
from the quills of the last few (generally two or three) secondary 
* Vide P. Z. S. 1874, p. 116. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1876, No. XIII. 
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rcmiges at the elbow. Its remarkably long and slender tendon, 
which frequently traverses a fibrous pulley on the axillary margin of 
the teres muscle, runs up the arm side by side with the axillary 
vessels and nerves to be inserted in the thorax, into the middle of a 
tendon which runs from the inner side of the middle of the scapular 
element of the scapula-coracoid articulation to near the middle of 
the thoracic border of the sterno-coracoid articulation, at right angles 
to it when the fore limb is extended. This arrangement being found 
very well differentiated in the Storks, may, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, be termed Ciconine . In Chauna it is exactly the same, as 
may be seen from the accompanying drawing (Plate XIV. fig. 1 , e.s). 

In the majority of the Gallinaceous birds the expansor meundari- 
crnim , with the normal origin from the secondary quills, has a dif¬ 
ferent method of insertion, which has led M. A. Milne-Edwards to 
describe the muscle in the common Fowl as a part of the coraco - 
hmchialis (brevis) in his superb work on fossil birds. 

In the genera Tetrao, Francolinus , JLollulus, Phasianus , Fvploca- 
mu$ } Gallus , Oeriornis , and Favo, the muscle instead of being inserted 
into the scapulo-sternal fibrous band above referred to, after blending 
to a certain extent with the axillary margin of the teres, ceases by 
becoming fixed to a fibrous intersection about one third down the 
coraco-brachialis brevis muscle. , 

In Francolinus dappertoni from among the Francolins, Coturnix, 
Odontophorus , Qriyx. Bupsychortyx, and Numida , the tendon does not 
go so far as the short coraco- brachialis, but ends either by simply 
joining the axillary margin of the teres, or by at the same time 
sending a tendinous slip behind it to the scapula. In Argus gig an- 
tens the tendon, running from the elbow, turns round the axillary 
border of the teres to end by joining a triangular muscular fasci¬ 
culus, attached by its base to the upper portion of the thoracic 
surface, which appears to be nothing but a differentiation-off of the 
upper portion of the last-named muscle. In the Cracidce this in¬ 
sertion into the scapula is also found, but it is tendinous, like the 
upper element of the thoracic band above described in the Storks 
and Chauna; and in them there is also a second tendinous slip from 
the axillary margin of the coraco-brachialis longtis (Plate XII. fig. 5) 
(not the brevis). In the Megapodidae also the attachment to the 
coraco-brachiaiis brevis is wanting, the tendon ending either by 
blending with the teres-m argin, or running on to the scapula. 

In the Bucks and Geese among the Anseres the tendons under 
consideration, when they enter the thorax, rim towards one another 
and join, after having expanded out, in the middle line, in front of 
the oesophagus, and behind the trachea. In the Swans this ar¬ 
rangement is not found, the tendons ending in the ciconine manner, 
or by running to the upper end of the scapula; and in this respect 
Sarcidianm resembles them. 

From the tabular statement now exhibited (see p. 199) the nature 
as well as the presence or absence of this muscle can be determined 
in any special group of birds. The only Anomalognathous birds in 
which I: have found this muscle are the Coraciidse. 
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2. The 'presence or absence of a special muscular slip from the 
Biceps humeri to the Patagium. 

The biceps humeri , the main flexor of the arm, arises from the 
upper end of the coracoid bone, and from the upper portion of the 
flexor surface of the humerus. In certain birds this muscle sends 
off from its upper end a slender fusiform belly, which runs through 
the proximal portion of the patagium to join its marginal tendon 
near the middle of its course (Plate XIV. fig. 2). The presence or 
absence of this muscular fasciculus is a very constant character among 
closely allied birds. In the Table (p. 199) are recorded the names 
of all those birds in which, according to my experience, it is to be 
found. The only Anomalogonatous birds in which I have seen it 
are the Caprimulgidee . 

3. The Area of Origin of the Obturator interims . 

It is not my intention on the present occasion to enter into the 
consideration of whether the muscle here called obturator interms is 
homologous with the same-named muscle in Mammalia; suffice it to 
say that it arises from the pelvic surface of the pubis and ischium, 
and ends by a tendon which is inserted into the outer surface of the 
head of the femur. 

3n a large number of birds, on looking at the pelvic view of this 
muscle when undisturbed, its shape is seen to be an elongated oval, 
occupying the obturator fossa, and covering the line of junction of 
the ischium and pubis. In another large number of birds, instead 
of being oval it is triangular, its posterior fibres expanding in such a 
way as to cover most of the pelvic surface of the ischiurn. There 
are a few birds in which an intermediate condition is found; they 
are, however, very few. In most there is not the least difficulty in 
deciding whether the obturator interims is oval or triangular (com¬ 
pare Plate XV. figs, 1 and 2). From the Table (p. 199) the ar¬ 
rangement existing in most birds can be found. 

4. The degree of Development of the Tensor-cniris fascia;. 

To this point I have referred in my paper on the muscles of 
Birds*, where its relations are explained. “It is the superficial 
muscle of the outside of the thigh, covering the femur. It is flat 
and triangular in shape, and arises as a membranous expansion 
which covers the gluteus ii., from the lower two thirds of the pos¬ 
terior border of the iliac fossa in which that muscle is situated, and 
from the fibrous septum which separates that muscle from the 
gluteus iii. Further down it has origin also from the whole length 
of the ridge which separates the postacetabular area from the ex¬ 
ternal lateral surface of the ischium, and which may be termed the 
postacetabular ridge, as well as from the posterior border of the 
ischium, as far forwards as Its junction with the pubis, being here 
slightly overlapped by the semitendinosus, The fibres converge 
towards the knee ; and the deep portion of the muscle blends in its 
course with the vastus extenuis, together with which it continues 
* P. Z. S: ; 1873,' p. 528. 
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forward to become part of the broad thin tendon which covers the 
knee and is inserted in the front of the tibia-head, the patella being 
situated in it, together with the long, slender, and flat tendon of the 
ambiens muscle, which is situated below it, running obliquely from 
inside and above, outwards and downwards. In many birds this 
muscle does not extend below the level of the femur, but ends 
inferiorly by blending with the vastus externus; and consequently, 
where such is the case, it evidently cannot, as it does otherwise, 
cover any of the flexors of the leg/’ Whether this postacetabular 
portion of the tensor fasciae is present or absent can be found by 
referring to the Table (p. 199). There are not many birds in which 
it is very small. 

As the Anserine affinities of the Screamers are being discussed, it 
ought to be mentioned that in all the former the great pectoral 
flexor of the wing is peculiarly elongate, and extends upwards above 
the symphysis furculae , with its fellow forming a median raphe as an 
anterior continuation of the carina sterni. Th& only other birds in 
which this occurs are the Penguins. In the Screamers the great 
pectoral flexor is not large, and does not extend upwards above the 
middle of the furcula. 

In the Anseres the extensor pectoral (second pectoral) is always 
very long and broad, reaching the lower end of the sternum. In 
Chauna it does not extend nearly to the posterior margin of the 
sternum, and it is not bulky. 

Again, the muscles of the Anseres are always intensely dark in 
colour, whilst in the Screamer they are quite pale. In this respect 
the two groups differ in the same way as do the Seals and the 
Sirenia among Mammals. 

Osseous System. —The skull, being that portion of the skeleton 
which is least permeated with air, will receive the greatest attention 
on the present occasion. With reference to it Prof. Parker remarks*, 
“All the skull and face, except at its two ends, conforms to the 
lauiellirostral type.” Prof. Huxley also places Palamedea in his 
group <f Ohenomorphse,” among the several features characterizing 
those birds being that “ the lachrymal region of the skull is remark¬ 
ably long.” That such is not the case in Chauna , Prof. Parker has 
remarked in his article “ Birds” in the Encyclopaedia Britannicaf. 

It may be well before proceeding further to inquire more fully 
into the nature of the lamellirostral type. Prof. Parker tells us that 
u g r eat embryological distinctions between the skull and face of 
the Geese and Fowls are, first, that in the latter the space between 
the periotic mass and the superoccipital cartilage is a mere chink, in 
the latter a persistent oval space ; and secondly, that the anterior 
parts of the face, viz. the prsemaxillse, preevomers [maxillae], and 
dentaries are small and compressed in the Fowls, large and out¬ 
spread in the sifting birds*” A glance at the accompanying figures 
of the posterior surface of the skulls of a Magellanic Goose, a Derbian 
Screamer, and a Razor-billed Curassow will enable the reader to decide 
for himself which of the two groups, the Anseres or the Gallinae, the 

# P. Z. S. 1803, p. 514. "t Ene. Brit. 8th edit vol. iii, p, 712. 
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Screamer more closely approaches, It evidently does not share the 
peculiarities of the former, in all species of which the surface of 
origin for the pair of large extensor muscles of the mandible is 
characteristically compressed from side to side, and elongated from 
above downwards, at the same time that there is the pair of openings 
above the foramen magnum (figs. 1, 2, 3, p. 198). 

Again, from a comparison of the inferior surfaces of the same three 
skulls, it is equally evident that in the Screamer the praemaxillae, 
inaxiliaries, and dentaries agree with the same bones in the Gallina¬ 
ceous bird in not being large and outspreading. The palate of Chauna 
is represented in fig. 4. 

In the Screamers the skull is, no doubt, as in the Anseres, desrao- 
gmithous, having the maxillo-palatines united across the middle line; 
but this character is not sufficiently important to compel us to unite 
the two groups ; for if such were the case it would be necessary to 
give credence to an association of birds which is in other respects 
extremely unnatural. In the Capitonidse, for instance, Megalcema is 
not desmognathous, whilst Tetragonops is so. 

As before stated, in the Anserine birds the lachrymal region is 
specially long. This is least marked in the Cereopsis Goose ( Cere - 
apsis novce-hollandiae), where, however, it is clearly apparent. In 
Chauna, the lachrymal region is as short as in the Galiinse, not in 
the least elongated. 

In both the Anseres and Gall in ge the pterygoid hones have large 
faceted surfaces for articulation with the basisphenoid rostrum. In 
both groups these facets are situated very far forwards—quite at the 
anterior ends of the bones in the latter *, in Chauna , however, these 
articulations are quite independent of the anterior ends of the bones 
(fig. 4), being nearly as far backward as the middle of their otherwise 
free moieties. 

As to the quadrate bones, their cranial articulations are bifid, 
which is the case in all birds except Struthio , Rhea, Bromceus , 
Camarius , Apteryx , the Crypturi, and some (most) of the Gallium. 
They do to a certain extent resemble the same bones in the Anseres 
io having the articular surfaces for the jugal arches situated some 
way behind the level of their mandibular articulations (not a Galli¬ 
naceous character), which latter they also resemble in configuration, 
the usually extended outer facet not running backwards and inwards 
as in most birds but not in the Gallinse. 

In the Gallinse, as in the' Crypturi, the pterygo-quadrate articula¬ 
tion is much longer than in other members of the class. In Chauna 
this is not the case. 

In Chauna the angle of the mandible is much prolonged and up- 
curved, as' in the Anseres, from which it however differs in not being 
deeply excavated in the interval between the upturned process and: 
the inwardly-directed articular angle. It must be remembered that 
the mandible is much the same in the Gallinse. 

It must also be remembered that the Screamers are the only 
birds in which there are no uncinate processes to the ribs, as has been 
shown by Mr. Parker. 
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tig. 1. Chauna clerbiana. Back view of skull. 

. 2. Ghloephaga magelhiniccL Back view of skull 
. 3. Mitiia tuberosa . Back view of skull. 

. 4 . Chauna derbiana. Base of skull. 
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Table, 


Name of family. 

Expansor 
secnnaarioruiu . 
(see p. 193). 

Biceps slip to the 
patagium 
(see p. 195). 

Obturator 
interims 
(see p. 195). 

Postacetabular ; 
portion of tensor ’ 
fascia 

(see p. 195). j 

Tin am hue . 

Cieonme. 

Absent. 

Triangular. 

Large. 

Palamedeiile ... 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Oval. 

Absent. 

Gallix.e . 

Present (vide p. 
194). * 

Absent only in 
Craeidie. 

Triangular. 

Large. 

Ballidas . 

Ciconine. 

Present. 

Triangular. 

Large. 

Gtididje. 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Oval. 

Present. 

(Jariama . 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Triangular. 

Present. 

Pkmiicoptents ... 

Ciconine. 

Present. 

Oval. 

Present. 

Serpentarius . 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Triangular, m 

Absent. 

Musophagid.e ... 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Triangular. 

Present. 

OuCrLID.fi . 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Triangular. 

Present, 

PsiTTACl. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Anatidje . 

SpHENISCID/E. 

Ciconine in Cyg- 
ninse, peculiar 
in others (vide 
p. 194). 

Present. 

Peculiar from 
elongation* of 
pelvis. 

Triangular. 

Present, except in . 
Cygnina. j 

Absent. 

00LYMBID.fi . 

Not seen. 

Present. 

9 

Present. i 

' PODICIPITIDfi.' 

Not seen. 

i Present. 

Oval. 

Present. 

i PROCELLARirD.fi 

9 

;? ! 

? 

9 

! FULMAPJD.E . 

7 

! ? i 

Oval. 

Absent. ] 

! PELARGI. 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Oval 

Absent, or ex- j 
tremely small, j 

■ Oathartid.e .j 

Ciconine. 

Absent. 

Triangular. 

i Present. 

! Herodiones. 1 

Ciconine (not in 
Caneroma and 
i Egretta). 

Absent, 

j 

j Triangular. 

Absent, or ex¬ 
tremely small. 

! Steganopodes ... 

Absent. 

| 

1 Absent, except in 
Phalacrocoracida , 

.Oval, 

Absent. 

j Accipitres.. ....... 

Absent (not in 
! Fako, Poly - 

| horns, and Tin- 

mmculus ). 

Absent. 

Triangular (exc. 
Neophron). 

Absent. 1 

i 

. I 

St RIGID.fi , . 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Triangular (not. 
Scops). 

Absent. \ 

j 

i COLUMB.fi ......... 

Feeble or absent. 

Present. 

Oval. 

PreseijL ' | 

: Oharadiuuxe. : 

Ciconine. 

Present. 

Oval. 

j Present. ! 

! GiturD.fi .. 1 

Cieonme. 

Present. 

: Triangular. 

Present, ; j 

: IiARID.fi .....| 

In some. 

Present. 

1 Oval. 

; Absent. 

; Algid js .! 

j ■ j 

Absent. ■ 

Present, 

1 . j 

Oval 

Present (not in ! 

' ArcUca dkT), : 


In conclusion, it seems to me that from considerations of ptery- 
losis, visceral anatomy, myology, and osteology, the Screamers cannot 
be placed along with the Anserine birds. In the windpipe and the 
form of the angle of the jaw they, no doubt, closely approach them. 
In their alimentary canal they are much nearer to Struthio and 
Rhea (not Dmnmus and Casuarius) than to any other birds. There 
is a Ciconine tendency in their myology, whilst their osteology points 
in no special direction. It seems, therefore, to me that, summing 
these results, the Screamers must have sprung from the primary 
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avian stock as an independent offshoot at much the same time as did 
most of the other important families. It may be fairly asked what 
reason there is for the assumption that there was a sudden break up 
of the bird*type at any particular period. It appears to me from 
the. study of anatomy that this was the case ; and it is evident that 
the acquisition of wings by the previously terrestrial type form must 
have suddenly interpolated a large number of intruders into domains 
already occupied, and must have all at once called forth a new aerial 
struggle for existence, which, from the generalness of its action 
must, within a short time, have brought out a great number of special 
characters by natural selection. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

# Plate XII. 

Fig. 1. Proventrieulus and gizzard of Chauna derbiana , cut open, and part of 
the front wall removed. 

% Anterior view of lower portion of windpipe of C. derbiana. 

3. Back view of same, the muscles of the left side having been removed. 

4. Bight side view of same. 

5. Portion of right coracoid bone (c) with cor aco-hrackialls long us (cBJ) 

and coraco-hrachialis brevis ( c.b.b.) in situ , of Grass globicera . The 
expansor secundariontm (e.s) is seen to spring partly from the first- 
named muscle. 

Plate XIII. 

Fig. I. Cseca of Chauna derbiana, with the anterior wall partly removed to show 
the cavity intervening between, the small and large intestine into 
which the caeca open. 

2. The caeca, external view. 

Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. Axillary muscles of right side Of Chauna derbiana , e.s, expansor 
secundariorum; jpl, great pectoral; p 2, second pectoral; c.bj » 
coracG-brachialis longus; 6, biceps; t, triceps; t.p.b, tensor patagii 
brevis ; sc, scapula; st, sternum; c, coracoid; f furcula; h, humerus; 
c.v, cervical vertebras; tr, trachea: S.B, secondary remiges. 

52. The same part, left side, of Grallinnla chloropus , B, slip, biceps slip; 
t.p.l, tensor patagii longus. 

Plate XV. 

Fig.'l. Muscles of right side of interior of pelvis and inner side of thigh of 
“ Chauna derbiana, the muscles of the anterior abdominal wall having 
been removed, o.i, obturator interims; Amb, Ambiens; Quad, 
Quadriceps extensor; Ad, adductor; $J, semitendinosus. 

2. The same parts of Euplocamus albocristatus, similarly lettered, sart, 
sartorius, 

4. Notes on Entozoa, Part III. By T. Spencer Cobboed, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Correspondent of the Academy of 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

[Received January 18,1876.] 

(Plate XVI.) 

In continuing the “Notes” commenced in 1873, I may observe 
that I have recently received important additions from naturalists 
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abroad. Although it so happens that comparatively few of the 
parasites are altogether new to science, yet most of the contributions 
present, in one way or another, points of interest. I propose in 
future to extend the character of my notes, not only recording new 
habitats and describing new species, but also paying regard to all 
facts tending to throw light upon the question of geographical distri¬ 
bution. I wish also to remark more fully on structural and mor¬ 
phological peculiarities, especially when dealing with aberrant types. 
The importance of certain species in relation to epidemics will also 
receive attention. None can regret more than myself the necessarily 
incomplete character of these records. It is evident, however, that 
if we home-naturalists defer all public notice of the receipt of speci¬ 
mens from co-workers abroad until we happen to have time at our 
command to do full justice to the contributions, a multitude of useful 
facts will inevitably be lost to science. In this connexion I may like¬ 
wise observe that the mere verification of already known phenomena, 
especially in the matter of distribution, is not without its cumulative 
value. 

8. Filaria terebra (Diesing). 

On the 27th of February, 1875, Dr. Edward D. Moss, of FI.M.S. 

* Alert/ now engaged in the Arctic Expedition, brought me three 
examples of a nematode, which I have little hesitation in referring to 
this species. 

Dr. Moss obtained these parasites in 1874, during the time that 
he had charge of the Naval Hospital at Esquimalt, Vancouver’s 
Island, British Columbia. They occupied the abdominal cavity of 
the Black-tailed Deer (Cervus columhianus ). The worms (usually 
one, but occasionally two, being present in each cervine bearer) were 
commonly found lying amongst the coils of the small intestine. 
They had not in any way attached themselves to the peritoneal 
membrane. I understood Dr. Moss to say, in conversation, that he 
had shot seventeen deer in all, the males and females being in about 
equal proportion; nevertheless notone of the bucks examined by 
him showed any trace of the presence of these entozoa. This ab¬ 
sence of parasites in the male hosts can hardly, I should think, 
have been otherwise than accidental. Hitherto the worm appears to 
have been observed in the Bed Deer ((7. elapkus) and in three species 
of American Eoe (0. ritfus, G . simplicicornis , and C . nambi) by 
Natterer. Two of the worms measured each about 2% inches in length, 
the third exceeding 3 inches. The head of one was injured $ but the 
other two displayed in profile two prominent oral papilke. Pro¬ 
bably there were four of these processes,'such as Biijardia described 
in his Filaria cervina, which, according to Diesing, is a synonym-of 
this species. The body is marked throughout its entire length by a 
series ; of prominent and regular folds, these, in some situations,' be¬ 
coming so conspicuous that,, under an ordinary pocket-lens, they 
'present a'beaded appearance. All the specimens had their .'attenu¬ 
ated tails more or less spirally twisted; and a single brown-coloured 
.. line occupied the whole length of the body. The.precise relations 
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of this narrow but well-marked band are worthy of further study. I 
believe the parasites were all males; but I was unable to detect the 
external sexual openings. 

9. Echinorhynchtjs transversus (Rud.) 

On the 18th of Febuary, 1875,1 received from Dr. Hooker, Pres. 
R.S., eleven examples of a small acanthocephalus worm for identifi¬ 
cation. They were obtained by his son, Mr. Charles P. Hooker, 
who subsequently informed me by letter that he had found them in 
a Redwing ( Turdus iliacus) which he dissected on or about the 5th 
of January, 1875. It was also mentioned that the worms occupied 
the large intestine, probably to the number of one hundred in all. 
Hitherto this parasite has been found abundantly in the Blackbird, 
Thrush, and in most of the Turdida ; but not, I believe, in the Red¬ 
wing. It has also been obtained from the Starling and Redbreast. 

The occurrence of so many of these armed parasites in one host is 
a noteworthy circumstance; and it is difficult to understand how 
they could be present in such numbers without inflicting severe 
injury on the bearer. Of course there is no proof that the bird did 
not suffer inconvenience: at all events, analogous facts of parasitism 
produced by other species of Ecliinorhynchi show that these Entozoa 
are occasionally productive of fatal results. 

10. Echinorhynchtjs echinodisctjs (Diesing). 

On the 1st of November, 1875, I received from Prof. Flower, 
F.R.S., a glass jar labelled as follows, “ Entozoon found attached to 
intestine of the Tamandua Ant-eater." The parasite was obtained 
from the Society’s Gardens on the 12th of August, 18/1. 

The Brazilian traveller, Natterer, originally obtained this worm 
from Myrmceophaga jubata and M. hivittata . Creplin described it 
from a M. didactyla from Surinam (Wiegmann’s Archiv, 1849). I 
presume the M, tamandua answers to the M. hivittata of Geoffrey, 
as well as to the tridactyie and tetradactyle species of Linnaeus. 

The parasite in question appears to have been solitary. It is a 
female, measuring exactly 10 inches long. The annulations of the 
body commence about | an inch from the head, and are continued 
on uninterruptedly with great regularity to the end of the tall. 
On the average, twenty rings may be counted to the inch; thus 
there are quite 200 altogether, as they are somewhat more closely 
packed towards the neck and also at the tail. The proboscis was 
firmly anchored within the gut; and I was unsuccessful in my at¬ 
tempt to dissect It out entire. For a space of } of an inch In 
diameter at the point of anchorage, the intestine was opaque from 
inflammatory exudation. 

11. Echinorhynchtjs elegans (Diesing). 

Six or eight years back, Dr. Murie placed in my hands a glass jar 
containing eight parasites. I could not examine them at the time; 
but on the 18th of April 1873 I made a careful study of the worms, 
briefly noting down the principal facts of structure. Although the 
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label on the jar was in places well nigh obliterated, I made out that 
the worms had come from a Monkey ; but not being certain as to the 
species, I did not attempt the identification of the parasites. Dr. 
Murie has since further obliged me by looking up his notes ; and on 
the 2nd of April 1875, he informed me by letter that the host was a 
Pinche Monkey (Hapale cedipus). This well known Marmoset had 
been obtained from New Granada. The cause of the animal’s death, 
which occurred at the Society’s Gardens on or about the 30th of June, 
1866, was not ascertained. I have not in this case observed any signs 
of inflammation in the intestine of tbe host, a portion of which, with 
several of the Entozoa remaining attached was also supplied to me. 
The mucous layer of the gut shows deep conical depressions at 
the spots where the detached worms had anchored themselves. 

So far as I can make out, Diesing’s original description of the 
parasite is the only one that exists. 1 have gone over his numerous 
memoirs contributed to the Vienna Accademy, but can find nothing 
beyond the specific characters given in his f Systema. 9 All the 
specimens in the Vienna Museum, whence his description is taken, 
were collected by Natterer. They were procured from the Marakina 
(Midas rosalia ), from two other true Marmosets (.Hapale Ursulas 
and R. chrysoleucus ), and from a Squirrel Monkey or Tee-tee 
(Callithrix saiureus ). 

Though in one or two unimportant particulars our observations 
do not agree, Diesing’s description is amply sufficient for the sys¬ 
tematises purpose. By referring to the four specimens which I 
have selected for illustration, it will be seen that all the worms 
■were more or less bent upon themselves. The larger specimens 
present a tolerably uniform thickness throughout, the smaller ones 
being thicker behind and almost club-shaped (Plate XVI. fig. 1). In 
detached examples, the front end of the parasite is seen to support a 
narrow and long neck, which is usually well marked off from the 
body proper (d). It is more or less regularly amiulated, the folds 
being continued downwards along the bod}?, but gradually losing 
their regular arrangement. If the anterior extremity of the neck be 
examined with a powerful pocket lens, its abrupt and truncate sur¬ 
face will be seen to display a number of lines or grooves radiating 
from a common centre (fig. 2). During the perfect retraction of 
the proboscis the centre is represented by a clear space, or wide 
opening, which communicates with a cavity immediately beneath. 
The end of the neck thus forms a sort of collar, or rosette, made up 
of rays arranged like the spokes of a wheel. When the proboscis 
is exserted this collar is more or less convex, but it becomes slightly 
concave when the proboscis is retracted. Not improbably this at¬ 
tractive-looking surface suggested to Diesing the specific title which 
he gave to the worm. He recognized 24 rays: they probably vary 
from that number up to 28; at least, I counted 27 in the specimen 
(fig. 3). During exsertion, the proboscis forms, to the naked eye, a 
nipple-like projection (fig. 2). According to Diesing it supports 
three rows of books ; but I certainly saw four rows (fig, 4). When 
separately magnified these hooks present very different appearances 
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as to size and contour. These I believe, to be due to respective 
degrees of growth (fig. 5). Selecting one of the largest hooks, 1 
found it to measure about in. in length, the broadest part of its 
posterior root-process giving y,jVr>' approximately. The base be¬ 
tween the two fang-points measured yhy in.; whilst internally the 
hook displayed a well-defined cavity taking the general form of the 
organ itself. At its lowermost angle the cavity becomes suddenly 
narrowed into a fine channel that terminates in an opening at the 
centre of the extremity of the posterior fang, This tube is some¬ 
thing less than the to luTo hich in diameter (fig. 6). 

By making a vertical section of the worm one may obtain a good 
veiw of the arrangement of the parts about the head. Somewhat 
diagrammatical!} 7 I have represented the parts as they appear in the 
retracted condition of the proboscis (fig. 7). This organ is now seen 
resting, as it were, in a cavity formed by the arching over of the 
rosette-shaped collar. The sheath of the proboscis itself is bordered 
by powerful retractor muscles, which during extreme contraction re¬ 
duce the proboscis to the form of an oval disk, at the same time 
carrying the whole organ downward so as to conceal it entirely 
within the lumen of the neck. The lower end of the muscular sheath 
assumes the shape of a reversed cone, well rounded off at its depen¬ 
dent apex. The sides of the neck are lined with longitudinal mus¬ 
cular bundles, portions of which are, I suspect, differentiated to form 
the special retractors of the sheath. Be that as it' may, on either 
side of the bulbous end of the sheath the lemnisci are conspicuous 
and easily drawn out with a fine pair of forceps. They extend down¬ 
wards to near the centre of the somatic cavity, attaining, in the 
largest specimens, a length of no less than f inch. Free ovaria were 
not observed; but 1 found abundance of eggs, which were of an oval 
form, measuring about yjy in.from pole to pole and yjyin.m breadth. 
They displayed three distinct envelopes. The outer transparent 
and very delicate membrane was marked by decussating curvilinear 
lines (fig. 8 a), being succeeded by a second thicker envelope (h) } 
the two being separated by fluid contents. Many ova w r ere found 
freed from these coverings, these being, as a rule, rather more advanced 
in growth, as shown by their finely divided yolk-contents, which in 
some instances had passed into an early embryonal stage. In this 
condition the eggs measured only by in. My sections of 
the body of the parasite showed the openings of numerous water-vas¬ 
cular channels ; but 1 did not carry the investigation further. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVI. 

Fig. 1. Four examples of Echimrhynchus elegans: a , immature; 5, c, d, full- 
grown, natural size. 

Fig. 2. Anterior extremity of a mature worm, showing the annulations of the 
neck («), the collar in profile and the exserted portion of the pro¬ 
boscis (c). Enlarged. 

Fig. 3. The collar, viewed from above, showing the folded border of the neck (a) t 
the series of rays (/?), and the central opening (c). Highly magnified. 
Fig. 4. Diagram of the proboscis in its retracted condition, to show the arrange¬ 
ment of the hooks. 
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.'Fig. 5. Four of the hoots as serially arranged on the proboscis: a, from the 
external series, h, from the second, c, from the third, and d, from the 
innermost, respectively. Magnified 60 diameters. 

Fig. 6. A hook from the outermost row; showing the apex (a), base ( b ), bulbous 
. projection (e), the posterior root-process or fang (d). the minute open¬ 
ing* at its extremity (e), which by means of a narrow channel (/) 
communicates with the general cavity of the organ (g). The anterior 
fang is marked k. Magnified 355 diameters. 

Fig. 7. Diagram representing a vertical section of the anterior end of the heck: 

a, collar; b, fold of the first annulation; c, sheath of the proboscis ; 
d. lumen of the neck; e, cavity for lodgment of the retracted proboscis; 
f longitudinal muscular layer; g, lemniscus. 

Fig. 8, Three eggs, showing the outer («), middle (b), and inner envelope (c); 
also the yolk (d). Magnified 350 diameters. 

Fig. 9. Two of the eggs found divested of their external coverings. 


5. List of the Butterflies of Peru, with Descriptions of new 
Species. By Herbert Druce,F.L.S.,E.Z.S. With some 
Notes by Edward Bartlett. 

[Received January 10, 1876,] 

(Plates XVII. & XVIII.) 

During the past few years Mr. Salvin and I have received several 
collections from Peru, principally made by Mr. Henry Whitely. 
I now think it advisable to draw up the following list of the species, 
only including those that I have been able to examine myself, and of 
which I am certain of the locality being correct. I hope by so doing 
to give some idea of the Butterfly-fauna of Peru, as well as to advance 
our knowledge of the geographical distribution of Butterflies. The 
collections from which I have made this list were formed by Mr. 
Bartlett, Mr. Henry Whitely, and Mr. Pearce, in the following 
localities. 

Mr. Bartlett collected in the eastern part of Peru ; for the exact 
places visited by him, see map, P. Z. S. 1873, p. 252, pi. xxv. 
Mr. Henry Whitely’s principal collection was made in the valley of 
Cosnipata, situated on the eastern slope of the Andes of Caravaya, 
and the smaller collections at Pauearfcombo and Huasampilla, east¬ 
ward of Cuzco, at an elevation of about 9000 to 10,000 feet; he 
also made a very small collection last year at Huiro, valley of 
Santana,, north of Cuzco, at an elevation of about 4800 'feelh Mr. 
Pearce, who travelled in Peru and Bolivia as a botanical collector for 
Messrs. James Veifcch and Sons, the well-known Horticulturists, 
collected at Pozzuzo and Muna, 

The collections contained 494 species (18 of which I have described 
as new), representing 133 genera. 

Mr, Bartlett’s collection had been picked over' before any spe¬ 
cimens came into onr possession ; so that' this list does not contain 
all the species collected by him. 
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Family I. NYMPHALTD2E, Swains. 

Subfamily 1. Dana in,e, Bates. 

Genus Danais, Latr. 

L B. eresimus. Cram. (Pap. e .) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 175. f. G, H 

(1779). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). . . Mus. I). 

fif Not common ; frequents the banks of rivers. 55 — E. B. 

2. D. hermippus, Feld. Reise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 348 (1867). 
Cormillo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Lycorea, Boubl. 

1. L. cleobjea, Godt. (Helic. c ,) Enc. Moth. ix. p. 222 (1819). 

Peru. Mus, I), 

2. L. ate rg at is, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 16. f. 1 (1847). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

ttf Found in damp shady places. 3 ’— E. B. 

Genus Xtuna, Doubl. 

1. T. phenarete, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 17. f. 1 (1847). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Genus Methona, Doubl, 

1. M. psidi, Linn. (Pap.p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 228 (1764). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

u In shady places on the batiks of the Ucayali.”— E . B . 

Genus Thyridia, Hiibn. 

^ l. T. i no, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 75 (1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Dircenna, Doubl. 

1. D. zelie (Helic. z.), Guer. Icon. Regne Anim. Ins. texte, 
p. 470 (1844). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus, S. G. & D. 

“ Frequents dull shady places.”— E. B. 

2. D. rhcea, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p. 102 (1860). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus, S. G. 

Genus Ceratinia, Hiibn. 

1. C. oulita, Hew. (Ith. o.) Exot. Butt, ii, Ith. t. 22. f. 138 
(1859)., 

Peru. Mus, D. 
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2. C. statilla, Hew. ( Ith . Exot. Butt. v. Ith. t. 32. f. 217 

( 1874 ). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

■ 3. C. Crispinilla, Hopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p, 340. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

4. C. semifulva, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 163 
(1869). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. & D. 

5. C. anastasia, Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 526 (1862). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). > Mus. D, 

“Taken in the broad pathways to Sarayacu on the Upper Ucayali; 
not common. 5 ’— E. B. 

6. C. frater, Salv. (Ith./.) Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 163 
(1869). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. Gr. & D. 

7. C. alexia, n. sp. (Plate XVII. fig. 4.) 

Upperside (female) : anterior wing black, with the base rufous 
orange ; a yellow spot at the end of the cell and one below nearest 
the anal angle crossed near the apex by a band of yellow, a submar¬ 
ginal row of six small white spots ; posterior wing rufous orange, a 
spot at the end of the cell and the outer margin black. Underside 
the same as above, with less orange-colour; the costal margin of the 
posterior wing black, and a submarginal row of white spots on the 
hind margin. 

Exp. 2 : J inches. 

Peru. Mus. D. 

8. C. baana, n. sp. 

Upperside (female) orange ; anterior wing crossed beyond the 
middle by a narrow band of yellow, an elongated spot in the cell, one 
at the end of the cell, and one below near the inner margin all black; 
the apex broadly black; posterior wing orange, with the outer mar¬ 
gin (which is very narrow) black. Underside the same as above, 
except that the base of the posterior wing is yellow, the costal margin 
black, and a submarginal band of white spots to both wings. 

Exp. 2| inches. 

Peru. Mus. D. 

9. 0. tigrina, n. sp. (Plate XVII. fig. 2.) 

Upperside (female) like C.fluonia without the yellow markings, 
except a small spot beyond the middle on the costal margin, the apex 
rufous with a marginal row of black spots; posterior wing rufous,, 
with the, central band as in 0. fluonia , the outer margin black, den- 
tated on the inner side. Underside as above. 

'Exp. 2| inches. 
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Ucayali ( Bartlett ), Mus. D. & S. G. 

The specimens vary in the amount of yellow in the posterior wing. 
It may be a local race of G.jhtonia 3 but is a distinct and w r ell-marked 
form. 

Genus Sais, Hiibn. 

1. S. zitella, Hew. ( 1th . 2 .) Exot. Butt. iv. 1th. t. 25. f. 176 

(1868). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Genus Scada, Kirby. 

1. S. theaphia (Bates), Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 529 (1862). 
Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

£< Found in low moist places in the forest, upon a small white 
flower.* 5 — B. B. 


Genus Mechanitis, Fabr. 

1. M. ortygia, n. sp. (Plate XVII. fig. 5.) 

Upperside (male) transparent yellowish white, bordered with 
greyish black, the margins all black; the anterior wing crossed at 
the end of the cell by a black band widest on the costal margin. 
Underside as above, except that the base and half of the costal 
margin of the posterior wing is yellow, and several white spots at the 
apex of both wings. 

Exp. 2 inches. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

A most singular species, exactly like an Itkomia with the neura- 
tion of Mechanitis. 

2. M. polymnia, Linn. (Pap. p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 224 (1764). 

Nauta and Chyavetes (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

3. M. methone. Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Meek. t. 3. f. 14 (1860). 

Peru. . Mus. D. 

4. M. maz<eus. Hew. L c . t. 2. f. 8 (1860). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. Gr 

5. M. gcona, n. sp. 

Upperside (male) : anterior wing black, the base to the middle of 
the cell rufous ; an oblique band crossing the end of the cell to the 
apex and two others beyond bright yellow, the third close to the 
apex and only extending to the middle of the wing, four small white 
spots on the hind margin ; posterior wing orange, yellowish in the 
middle, crossed from the inner margin to the apex by a zigzag band 
of black, the outer margin black, widest at the apex. Underside the 
same as above, with a submarginal row of white spots to both wings 
and the costal margin of the posterior wing black. 

'' Exp. 2| inches., 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). Mus. I). 

Mr.,Whitely has only sent one specimen of this species. 
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Genus Napeogenes, Bates. 

1. N. co rena, Hew. {1th. c.) Exot. Butt ii. Ith. t. 23. f. 142 

(1861). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mas. I). 

“ Bare.”— E". B. 

2. N. yertxcilla, Hew. Exot. Butt, v. Ith. t. 33. f. 213 (1874). 

Peru. Mrs. D> 

3. N. pharo, Feld, Wien. ent. Mon. vii. p. 76 (1862). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). Mas. B. 

c< Idie species of this genus are found in the darkest parts of the 

forest, upon small obscure flowers, which they resemble, only being 
noticed when disturbed. 5 ’— E. B. 

4. N. pyrrho, n. sp. (Plate XVII. fig. 1.) 

Upperside ( female ): anterior wing orange, the apical Half and a 
round spot in the cell black, crossed at the apex by a band of pale 
yellow; posterior wing orange, with the outer margin and a band of 
spots placed longitudinally across the middle black. Underside s 
anterior wing the same as above, with a sub marginal row of white 
spots; posterior wing as above, with two small white spots at the 
apex. 

Exp. 21 inch. 

'Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mas. D» 

Genus Ithomia, Hiibn. 

1. I. anchialia, Hew. Exot. Butt. iv. Ith. t. 26. f. 162 (1868). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). Mas. D. 

2. I. xledina, Hew. C. C. ii. Ith. t. 21 . f. 129 (1858). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). Mus. D* 

«Rar 

3. I. janarilla. Hew. Exot. Butt, iii, Ith. t. 24. f. 150 (1863). 

Yurimaguas {Bartlett). Mus. D. 

cc Very common. 55 — E. B. 

4. I. onega. Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Ith. t. 1. f. 1 (1852), 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. & S. G. 

“ Very plentiful.”—^ B. 

5. I. attalia. Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Ith. t. 13, f. 77 (1855). 

Valley of Cosnipata (JET. Whitely). Mus. S. G, & I). 

6. 1. GtuiNTiNA, Feld. Reise Nov. Lep. ii. t. 44. f. 11, 12, iii. 
p. 361 (1867). 

Chanchamayo ( Thamm .). . Mus. D, 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). ■ Mus, S. G. 

Proc. Zooi., Soc,— 1876s, No, XIV. .. 14 
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7. L tut i a, Hew,. Exot Butt L Ith. t. 1. f. 6 (1852). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

The specimen from Nauta differs from the type by having the 
yellow band replaced by tawny, and may prove to be a distinct 
species. 

8. I. phono, Hubn. (Hymenitis p.) Zutr. ex. Schmett. f. 987, 
988 (1837). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

9. I. zavaletta, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. t. 9. f. 49 (1854). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mrs. 'S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Sf Net common.”— E. B. 

10. L sao, Hubn. (Hymn, s.) Zutr. ex. Schmett. f. 767, 768 
(1832). 

Ucayali ( 'Bartlett ). Mus. D. 

Plentiful, and found dying with other species.”— E. B. 

11. I. antisao. Bates, Trans. Linn. Soe. xxiii. p. 544 (1862). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G, 

12. L primula. Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 545 (1862). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

<£ The only locality in which I found this species.”— E. B. 

13. I. exjrimedia, Cram. (Pap. e.) Pap. Ex. ii. t. 126. f. C. D 
(1779). 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Not common.”— E. B. 

14. I. elaru, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Ith. t, 11. f. 62, 63 (1855). 

Ucayali ( Bartlett ). Mus. S. G. 

15. I. seba, Hew. Exot. Butt. v. Ith. t. 20. f. 196 (1872). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mas. D. 

16. I. salonina, Hew. Exot Butt i. Ith. 1.14. f. 86 (1855). 

Peru. ' ' Mus. D. 

17* I. timna, Hew. Exot. Butt L Ith. t. 8. f. 44 (1854). 
Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

18. I. chrysodonia, Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 546, t. 56. 
t 3 a (1862). 

■ Yurimaguas (Bartlett). ' Mus. D. 

19. I. cidonia, Hew. Exot ii. Ith. t. 20. f. 121 (1857). 

’ Yurimaguas and Huallaga (Bartlett}. Mus. X>. & S. G. 
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20. I. o iuana, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Ith. t. 22. f. 134 (1859). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

cf Scarce. 5 ’■— B. B. 


2L I. nephele, Bates, Trans. Linn, Soc. xxiii. p„ 548 (1862). 
Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“Not common. 55 — -E. B. 


22. I. THEUDELiNDA, Hew, Exot. Butt. ii. Ith. t. 23. f. 146 

(1861). 


Peru. 


Mus. D. 


23. I. zalmunna, Hew. Exot. Butt. iv. Ith . t 27. f. 175, 176 

(1869). 

Peru. Mus. D. 

Genus Melinjsa, Hiibn. 

1. M. gydippe, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vii. p. 412 (1871)* 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. & D* 

2. M. orestes, Salv. C* C. p. 412. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

3. M. phasiana, Butl. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870, p.489, 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

4. M. chincha, n. sp. (Plate XVII. fig. 3.) 

cf * Exactly like M. ishka , Butl. (Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Meek. t. 1. 
f, 3), excepting that the yellow band is replaced by tawny. 

Exp. 3| inches. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G* 

5. M. parb alts, Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 552 (1867). 

E, Peru (Bartlett). ■ Mus. D, 

Genus Tithorea, Doubl. 

1. T. harmonia, Cram. (Pap. h .) Pap, Exot. ii. t. 190 (1779)* 

Nauta (Bartlett). t Mus. D. 

2. T. neitha, Hopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 337. 

. Chanchamayo ( Thamm .). -Mus* D« 

Subfamily 2. Satyrinjs, Bates. 

Genus Cithjeris, Hiibn, 

L C. aurora, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 175 (1862). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. B. 

Pozzuzo ( Pearce ). Mus. S. G. 

“ Found in the darkest parts of the forest, on the ground and 
about rotten fruit 5 5 &c.— E. B. 

14 * 
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2. €, pyropina, Salv. & Godin. (Callitcera p.) Ann. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 4, ii. f. 141 (1868). 

Pozzozo {Pearce), Mtts. S. G. & D. 

Genus Hetj&ra, Fab. 

L H. piera, Linn. (Pap. p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 220 (1/64). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

* s This species I found commonly in the dense and moist parts of 
the forest on the Upper Ucayali, and in similar localities at Yurima¬ 
guas, but not so plentiful.”— E. B. 

2. II. hyiuesia, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soe. ser. 2, ii. p. 247, t. 23. f. 2 

(1854). 

Talley of Oosnipata (H. Wkitely). Bins. D. 

3. II. macleannania, Bates, Ent. Blonth. Blag. i. p. 180 (1865). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). . Blus. S. G. 

The specimens from Peru are much more highly coloured than the 

type. 

Genus Pierella, "Westw. 

1. P. hyceta, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Hcet. 1.1. f. I (1860). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Bfus. S. G. 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus.D. 

Not common; found in the darkest parts of the forest.”— B. B. 

2. P. dindymene. Cram. (Pap. d.) Pap. Exot. iii. 1.198. f. F, G 
(1780). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Bins. D. 

“ Common in low moist parts of the dense forest.”— E. B. 

3. P. 3Lamia, Sulz. Gesch. Ins. 1.18. f. 1 (1776). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Bins. S. G. & D. 

4. P. astyoche, Erichs. (Hat. a.) Schomb. Reisen, iii. p. 599 
(1848). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Blus. S. G. 

5. P. lena, Linn. (Pap. 1) Syst, Nat. L 2. p. 784 (1767). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Bins. S. G. & D, 

ei Very common.”— B, B. 

6. P. HORTON A, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, ii. p. 246, t 23 

t 1 (1854). 1 

Ucayali, Huallaga, and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Bins. S. G. & D. 
«* Very common.”— E. 3. 

Genus Anchiphlebxa, Hiibn. 

A. taygetina, Butl. Cat. Sat. B. M. p. 107, t. 5. f. 2 (1868). 
Ucayali {Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

c< Rare ; found in the dense forest,”.— E. B. 
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Genus Antirrhcea, Hiibn. 

A. philopcemen, Feld, Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 425 (1862). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

Genus Oressinoma, Wesfcw. 

1. 0. type la, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. Diurn. Lep. t. 62. f. 5 (1851). 

Valley of the Cosnipata (II. Whitehj). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, ad alt. 4800 ped., valley of Santana (H. Whitehj ). . 

Mus. D. 

2. 0. so rata, Salv. & Godm. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. ii. 
p. 144 (1868). 

Huasampilla (II. Whitehj), Mus. D. 

One specimen only. 

Genus Euptychia, Hiibn. 

1. E. hesione, Sulz. (Pap, h.) Gesch. Ins. p. 144, t. 17. f. 3, 4 
(1776). 

Mona (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

“ Common ; found about flowers on the banks of rivers and open 
ground.”— E. B. 

2. E. ocypete, Fab. (Pap. o.) Gen. Ins. p. 260 (1777). 

Peru, Mus. D. 

3. E. camerta, Cram. (Pap.c.) Pap. Exofc. iv. t. 295. f. F (1782). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“Common about the banks of rivers.”-— E. B. 

4. E, emgone, Bull. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 466, t. 39. f. 5. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“Found in shady footpaths near villages.”— E. B. 

5. E. libye, Linn. (Pap. L) Svst. Nat. i. 2. p. 772 (1767). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ). Mus, D. 

6. E. rustic a, Bud. Cat. Sat. B. M. p. 32, t. 1. f. 4 (1868). 

Mufia (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

7. E. hiemA itis, Butl. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 494. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). ■ Mus. S, G. 

Genus Lymanopoda, Westw. 

3. L. ferruginosa, But]. Cat. Bat. B. M. p, 169, t. 4. f, 3 
(1868). 

Valley of the Cosnipata (IE Whitehj ). , Mus. S. G, 

Huasampilla (H, Whitehj), Mus.,I), 
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2. L. venosa, But!. Cat. Safe. B. M. p. 171 , t. 4. £. 5 (1868). 

Valley of the Cosnipata (if. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla (II. Whitely). Mus. D. 

3. L. acrjeida, But!. Cafe. Sat, B. M. p. 171 , t. 4. f. 6 (1868). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla ( Whitely). Mus. D. 

4. L. ccellifeRxV, Bufcl. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1873, xii. p. 219. 

Huasampilla (if. Whitely), Mus. D. 

A L. rubescens, Butl. Anii. Nat. Hist. 1873, xii. p. 23 9. 
Huasampilla (JET. Whitely), Mus, B, 

Genus Steroma, Westw. 

I. S. anbensis, Feld. Beise Nov. Lep. iii. p. 475 (J 867)- 
Peru. Mus. B. 


2. S. beta, Bonk Hew. Gen. 3). L. t. 66. f, 6 (1851). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

3. S. umbracina, Butl. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1873, xii. p. 221. 

Huasampilla (if. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

4. S, superb a, Butl. Cat. Sat. B. M. p. 172, t. 5. f. 6 (1868). 

Huasampilla (if. Whitely). Mus. D, 

Genus Pedaliodes, Butl. 

L P. pancis, Hew. (Pronophila p.) Trans, Ent.Soc. ser. 3, vol. i. 
p, 8, t. 4. f. 26, 27 (1862). 

Mima (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla (if. Whitely). Mus. X). 

2. P. angularis, Butl. Cat. Sat. B, M. p. 176, fc. 4. f. 7 (1868). 
Peru. Mus. 3). 


3. P. pallantias. Hew. (Pron. p.) Exot. Butt. v. Pron. viii. 
f, 51, 59 (1874). 

Muna (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

4. P. porina, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser, 3, vol. i. p. 9, t. 4, 
f. 28 (1862). 

Muha (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (E. Whitely ). Mus. Xh 

One specimen only. 

5. P. zoippus, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. I.) 

Upperside brown; anterior wing darkest in the middle; pos¬ 
terior wing with the inner margin and the anal angle rufous Brown, 
Underside the same as above j posterior wing,,with several very in- 
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distinct white dots near the outer margin* and a submargin a! dark 
brown line. 

Exp.'!} inch. 

Peru. Mus. B. 

Genus Oxbosceistus, Buth 

O. pronax 3 Hew. (Pron.p.) Exot. Butt. ii. Pron , t. 2, f. 10* 11 

( 1860 ). 

Pozzuzo ( Pearce ). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (E. Whitely). Mus. B. 

Genus Lasiophila, Feld. 

1. L. girt a 5 Feld. Wien, ent. Mon. hi, p. 336* t. 6. f. 1 (1859). 

Muiia '(Pearce). Mus. S, G. 

2. L. orbifera, Butl. Cat. Sat. B. M. p. 182, t. 5. f. 6. 

Huasampilla \H. Whitely). Mus. I). 

3. L. phaljssia, Hew. ( Pron.p .) Exot. Butt. iv. Pron . t. 3. f, 13, 

14 (1868), 

Valley of Cosnipata (E. Whitely). Mus. D. 

Genus Djsdalma, Hew. 

B. xvhitely i, n. sp. (Plate XVII, figs. 6 &> 7.) 

Upperside dark brown ; both wings crossed parallel to and near 
the outer margin by a row of white spots. Underside very like D. 
dorinda , Feld., without so much of the white on the posterior wing ; 
better figured than described. 

Exp. 3} inches. 

Huasampilla, ad alt. 10,000 ped. (E. Whitely). Mus. B. 

The largest described species of Dcedalma , and very distinct on 
the upperside. 

Genus Prongphxla, Westw. 

1. P. thelebe, Boubl. & Hew. Gen. B. L. t, 60. f. 3 (1851). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. B. 

2. P. variabtlis, Butl. Ann, Nat, Hist. 1873, p. 223. 

Huasampilla (E. W r hitely ). Mus. B, 

3. P, cordillera, Westw. Gen. B. L. p, 358, note (1851). 

Peru, Mus. B. 

Genus Taygetis, Hubn. 

1, T. chrysogone, Boubl. & Hew, Gen. D. L. fc. 4 (1851). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

2. T. mermeria. Cram. (Pap. m.) Pap. Exot. i. t. 96, f. B (1779). 

Ynrimaguas (Bartlett). Mus* J) 9 

M Common in the low, parts of the dense forest.”— B. B. 
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3. T. thamyra. Cram. (Pap. t.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 242.f. B (1782). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. B. 

A common species on the Ucayali.”—#. B. 

4 . T* PENELEAj'Cram. (Pap.p.) Pap. Exot. ii.t. 102.f. 6(1779)* 

Tnrimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

5. T. marpessa, Hew. (Debisl m.) Exot. Butt. iii. I)eh. t. 1. 
f. 2 (1862). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Genus Corades, Douhl. & Hew. 

1. C. idunAj Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. vi. p, 437 (1850). 

Muna (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Buasampilla (if. Whitely ). Mus. I). 

2. C. panngnxa, Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 438, 
t 10. f. 1 (1850). 

Peru. Mus. B. 

3. C. ulema, Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 438, t. 10. 

f. 3 (1850). 

Muna (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

4. C. cistene, Hew. Exot. Butt. iii. Car. t. 1. f. 4, 5 (1863). 

Muna (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Buasampilla (H. Whitely ). Mus. B. 

5. C. fusciplaga, Butl. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1873, xii. p. 224. 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely ). Mus. B. 

6. C. fulminalis, Bull. Cist. Eut. p. 26 (1870). 

Peru. Mus. D. 

Genus Bia, Hiibn. 

B. actor i on, Linn. (Pap. a.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 794 (1767). 
Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

c * Common in low moist places in the dense forest upon rotten 
fruit 55 &c.— E. B. 

Subfamily 4. Morphin je s Butl. 

Genus Morpho, Fabr. 

1. M. aurora, Westw. Gen, D. L. p. 339. n. 9, note (1851). 

Huasampilla (II. Whitely). ' Mus. I), 

2. M. zephyritis, Butl. LepidopteraExot.pl. 56. f. 3,4, p. J56 

(1873). 

Paucartambo (if. Whitely), . Type, Mus. B. 

Mr- Whitely has only obtained a single specimen of this beautiful 
species; it is one of the finest things sent home by him. 
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3. M. lampharis, But!. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. xii. p. 225 ; 
Lep. Exot. pL 56. f. I, 2, p. 156 (18/3). 

Huasampilla (II. Whitely). 

This 1 think a good species, though closely allied to M. mlkowskyi . 
Mr,. Hewitson has lately received specimens sent by Mr. Buckley 
from Bolivia. 

4. M. cjeruleus, Perry, Arcana (1811). 

31 didus , Hoff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 355. 

Peru (Hr. Staudinger ). Mus. D. 

Very distinct from M. menelaus , Linn., with which Mr. Kirby 
places it. I have seen many examples. 

5. M. alexandrovna, Druce, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 155, 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

One specimen only. 

6. M. achilles, Linn. (Pap. a.) Mus. Ulr. p. 211 (1874). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Chamicuros (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

ee Found in the dense forest. 55 — E. B. 

7. M. helenor, Cram. Pap. Ex. i. t. 86. f. A, B (1779). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

8. M. patroclus, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 110. n. 105 (1861). 
M. papirius, Hopff*. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 356. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. Gr. 

Peru (Hr. Staudinger) . Mus. D. 

Subfamily 5. Brasolinji, Bates. 

Genus Opsiphanes, Westw. 

1. O. cassia, Linn. (Pap. c.) Mus. Ulr. p* 265 (1764). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. O. xanthus, Linn. (Pap. w.) L c . p. 276. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). 

Genus Caligo, Hiibn. 

1. C. idomeneus, Linn. (Pap. i.) Mus. Ulr. p. 213 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). - Mus. S. G. 

In the dense forest, 55 — E. B. 

2. C. euphorbus, Feld. (Pavonia e.) Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 123 

( 1862 ). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus, S. G. 

3. C. dentina, Druce, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p» 155. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). ■ Type, Mus. D. 
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Subfamily 6. Acrasinjs, Bates. 

Genus Acr.jea 3 Fabr. 

LA. anteas, Hew. Geu. D. L. t. 18. i\ 5 (1848). 

Peru (Dr. Staudinger ), Mus. D. 

2. A. terpsixjSj Feld. Wien. ent. Mon, vi. p. 78. n. 63 (1862). 

Valley of Cosnipata (S'. Whitely), Mus. S. G. & 3). 

3. A. laverna, Boubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 18. f. 4 (1848). 

Huiro, valley of the Santana (if. Whitely ), Mus. B, 

4. A. griseata, Butl. Cist. But. i. p. 170. n. 49 (1873). 

Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

5. A. mucia, Hopff. Stett, ent, Zeit. 1874, p. 346. , 

Peru (Dr. Staudinger), Mus. B. 

6. A. NiCYLLA, Hop if. L c, p. 346. 

Peru (Dr. Staudinger), ’ Mus. B. 

7. A. callianira, Hiibn. Zufcr. ex. Schmett. f. 845, p. 846 
(1837). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, valley of the Santana (H> Whitely), Mus. B. 

8. A. erinome, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 101 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (R. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampillaand Hire, valley of Santana (R. JFhitely), Mus. B. 

9. A. rad i at a, Hew. Ex. Butt, i r, Acrcea, t. 8. f. 39-41 (1868). 

Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

10. A. ab\na, Hew. Exot. Butt. iv. Acreea, t 6. f. 35, 36 (1868). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

Subfamily 7. Heliconin.se, Butt. 

Genus Helicon ius, Latr. 

1. H. zobeide, Butt. Ann. Nat, Hist. ser. 4. vol iii p. 18, t. 9. 
f. 3 (1869). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Type, Mus. B. 

Found upon flowers near villages.*'*—D. B. 

2. H. clytia. Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap. Exot. L t. 66. f. C. D (1779), 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D, 

3. H. rhea, Cram. (Pap. r.) Pap. Exot. i. t. 54, f. C, B (1779). 

Nauta and Ucayali (Bartlett). Mns. B. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). ■ ,, Mus. S. G, 

a Found on the banks of rivers, very common.”— E. £, 
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4. II. leucadia, Bates, T. L. S. xxiii. p. 556 (1862). 

Yurimaguas {Bartlett'). Mrs. I)*, 

5. H. peruviana, Feld. Wien, ent, Mon. ill. p. 396 (1859). 

Peru. Mus. D. 

6. H. boris, Linn. {Pap. d.) Mant. Plant, p. 536 (17/1). 

Santa Cruz {Bartlett). Mus. D. 

£C Not common. 55 — B. B. 

7. H. melpomene, Linn. (Pap. m.) Mus. Ulr. p. 232 (1764). 

Valley of Santana (H. Whitely), one specimen only ; Ucayali 
(Bartlett) ; rare in Peru (B. B.). Mus. D. 

8. H. thelxiope, Hiibn. Sam ml. ex. Schmett, (1806-16). 

Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. GK 

££ Not common; found about bowers near the villages. 55 — E. B. 

9. H. aglaqpe, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 79. n. 67 (1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce) ; Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

10. H. bartlettt, ii. sp. (Plate XVIII. bg. 2.) 

Upperside ( ?nale ) black ; anterior wing with the base orange-red, 
crossed beyond the middle by a band of light yellow, from the costal 
margin to near the outer margin the band is broken and crossed by 
the nervules, which are black ; posterior wing black, brownish on the 
costal margin, an orange-red streak in the cell, and six between the 
abdominal margin and the middle of the wing. Underside as above, 
with less red at the base of the anterior wing ; abdomen black, the 
sides spotted with yellow. Bemale the same as the male, with all 
the orange-red markings wider, and a marginal row of small white 
spots on the underside of the posterior wing. 

Exp. S 2f inches, J 3 inches. 

Santa Cruz (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Valley of Cosnipata (IL. Wlately). Mus. S. G. 

This species is allied to Xanthocles , Bates, a Demerara species, 
but quite distinct. 

11. EL estella, Bates, Trans, Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 650 (1862). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

12. H. xenoclea, Hew. Ex. Butt. i. Belie, t. 1. f. 1 (1852). 

Peru (Br. Btaudmger) . Mus. D. 

13. H. telesiphe, Doubl. & Hew. Gem D. L. t, 15. f. 2 (1847). 

Huasampiila and Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely ). Mus.' D. 

14. Ii. aristona, Hew. Exot. Butt, i. Belie. t. 1. f. 4 (1852). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). , Mus, D. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). • Mus. S, G. 
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15. H. sisyphus, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist ser. 4. vol. vii. p. 413. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely ). Type, Mas. S. G. & I). 

16. H. Aurora, Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. sxiii. p. 555 (1862). 

Sarayaeu, on the Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mas. I). 

Bare, found on the footpaths in the forest. 35 -— E. B. 

17. H. arcuella, Bruce, Trans. Ent. Soc. 18/4, p. 156. 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Type,, Mus. D. 

Genus Eueides, Hiibn. 

1. E. heliconioides, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 102 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely). . Mus. S. G. 

2. E. unifasciatuSj Butl. Syst. Ent. vol. i. p. 169. n. 46 (1873). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. 

3. E. lybia, Fabr, (Pap. 1.) Syst. Ent. p. 460. n. 73 (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. IX 

s< Not common ; flies about the villages. 33 — E. B. 

4. E. aliphera, Godt. ( Ceth . a.) Enc. Meth. ix. p. 246 (1819). 

Santa Cruz, on the Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely ). Mus. D. 

<c Plentiful about the villages.”— E. B. 

: 5. E. Isabella, Cram. (Pap. i.) Pap. Ex. iv. t. 350. f. C, D (1782). 

Nauta and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. 

<e Rare ; found about the banks of rivers. 13 — E. B. 

Subfamily 8. Nymphalinje, Bates. 

Genus Colcenis, Hiibii. 

1. 0. dido, Linn. (Pap. d.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 782 (1767). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Not common. 33 — E. B. 

2. C. telesiphe, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, vol. v p 564 
(1867). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Valley of Cosnipata and Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). 

Mus. D. 

3. C. phjsrusa, Linn. (Pap. p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 293 (1/64). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). ■ Mus. D. 

“ Found on flowers about the villages.”— E. B, 
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4. C. julia, Fab. {Pap. j.) Syst. Eat. p. 509 (1/75). 

Cosnipata valley (H. WJiitely ). Mus. S. G. & 1). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

44 Common about the villages and on the mud-banks of the 
rivers.”— E. B. 

Genus Agratjlis, Boise!. 

1. A. juno. Cram. (Pap. j.) Pap. Exot. iii. 215. f. B, C*(1782). 

Pozzuzo ( Pearce ); valley of Cosnipata (H. WJiitely). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

44 Not common.”— E. B, 

2. A. lxjcina, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 110 (1872). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Scarce.”— E. B. 

3. A. monet a, Hiibn. Sam ml. exot. Schmett. (1816-24). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. WJiitely). Mus. D. 

4. A. glycera, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 102 (1861). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. 8. G. 

Genus Eresia, Boisd. 

1. E. elephi.ea, Hew. Ex. Butt. iv. p. 102 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. WJiitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. E. anxeta, Hew. Ex. Butt. iii. Eres. t 6. f. 33, 34 (1864). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

3. E. pusilla, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 172 (1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H, WJiitely). Mus. S. G. 

4. E. phjedima, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. ii. p. 146 (1868). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce) . Mus. S. G. & D. 

5. E. thomiola, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, p. 171 (1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. WJiitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

6. E. perilla, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Eres. t. 1. f. 4 (1852). 
Yurimaguas (Bartlett) and valley of Cosnipata (H. WJiitely). 

Mus. D. 

7. E. acrjsinAj Hew. Ex. Butt. iii. Eves. t. 3. f. 15 (1864). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. WJiitely). Mus. S. G, & D. 

8. E. mundina, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 4*) 

Upperside dark brown ; anterior wing crossed beyond the middle 
by a broad red' band. Underside : anterior wing, the base black, a 
red streak along the. costal margin to the end of the cell, and a red 
band the same as above, the apex brownish white, crossed by the 
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black nervules; posterior wing brownish white, all the nervules 
Mack. 

Exp. If inch. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H, Whitely) . Mus. D. 

A most curious species, precisely like Acres a erinome , Feld., with 
which the single specimen sent by Mr. Whitely was mixed. 

9. E. (jActinote, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 171 
(1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

10 . E. polina. Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Eres. t. 7. f. 6 (1852). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

11. E. angusta. Hew. Ex. Butt. iv. Eres. t. 7. f. 58, 59 (1868). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

12. E. nauplxa, Linn. (Pap. n.) Mus. Ulr. p. 309 (1764). 

Nauta (Bartlett)* Mus. D. 

“ Found in the moist parts of the forest. 55 — E. B. 

13. E. clara. Bates, Journ. Ent. ii. p. 192 (1864). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

" Found in the moist parts of the forest. 55 — E. 

14. E. nana, Druce, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 156. 

Valley of Cosnipata* and Huiro, valley of Santana (H Whitely). 

Mus. D. 

15. E. nussiAj n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 5.) 

Upperside dark brown ; anterior wing with two white spots, one 
on the costal margin near the apex, the other below, nearest the anal 
angle; posterior wing powdered with ochraceous yellow, the outer 
margin dentated, and crossed beyond the middle with three ochreous 
bands. Underside the same as E. nana. 

Exp. 11 inch. 

Peru. Mus. D. 

16. E. pearcei, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig, 3.) 

Upperside dark brown; anterior wing crossed beyond the middle 
from the costal margin to the inner margin by three broken bands 
of orange spots; posterior wing crossed in the middle by a wide 
orange-coloured band. Underside pale yellow, slightly speckled with 
brown. 

Exp. 1 inch. 

.Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

A, beautiful little species, and very distinct from any other. 

Genus SyncbloA Doubl. 

S. saunbersii, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 24. f. 2 (1847). 

■ Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S, G. 
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Genus Eurema, Doubl. 

1. E. kefersteinii, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 24. f. 4 (1847). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & X). 

2. E. dione, Latr. {Van. d.) Humb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. ii. p. 87, 
t 37- f. 1, 2 (1811-19). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Yalley of Cosnipata, and Huiro, valley of the Santana (S. 
Whitely). Mus. D. 

Genus Junonia, Hiibn. 

J. laviniAj Cram. (Pap. 1.) Pap. Ex. i. t. 21. f. C, D (1775). 
Nauta and Ucayali (Bartlett) ; Huiro, valley of Santana (H. 
Whitely ), Mus. D. 

u This species may be found basking in the sun all day long upon 
a red flower that grows about the villages and river-banks.”— E. B. 

Genus Anartia, Hiibn. 

1. A. jatrophjs, Linn. Mus. Ulr. p. .289 (1764). 

Nauta and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

“ Very common, always to be seen about flowers in open places 
in the forest.”— E. B. 

2. A. amalthea, Linn. (Pap. a.) Mus. Ulr. p. 288 (1764). 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett) . Mus. D. 

" Very common.”— E. B. 

Genus Cyb delis, Boisd. 

1. C. diotima. Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Cyhd. t. 2. f. 8, 9 (1852). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. D, 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

2. C. cecida, Hew. Ex. Butt. iv. Cyhd. t. 4. f. 26, 27 (1869). 

Lima. Mus. D. 

3. C. whitelyi, Butl. Ann. Nat. Hist. 1873, xii, p. 226. 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

4. C. thrasylla, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. iii. p. 397 (1859), 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

Germs Eunica, Hiibn. 

1. E. mygdonia, Godt. (Nymph, m.) Enc. Metb. ix. p. 416 
(1823). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Cosnipata valley (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

"Found about the banks of rivers.”— E. B „ 

2. E. tithonia, Feld. (Faunia t.) Reise Nov. Lep. iii. pp. 467, 
613, t 52. f. 6-8 (1867). 

Chyabetes (Bartlett). Mus. D, 
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3. E. cinara Hew. ( Cyhd . <?.) Exot. Butt. i. Cyhd. t. L f. 2 
(1852). 

Santa Cruz and Huallaga {Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely) . Mus. S, G. 

4. E. celma, Hew. (Cyhd. c.) Exot. Butt. i. Cyhd. t. 1, f. 3 
(1852). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Found on tile forest footpaths near the river. 

5. E. be china. Hew. (Cyhd. h.) Exot. Butt. i. Cyhd. t. 2. f. 10 
(1852). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

6. E. elegans, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 173 
(1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

7. E. carias. Hew. (Cyhd. c.) Exot. Butt. ii. Cyhd . t. 3. f. 21, 22 
(1857). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

8. E. tenebrosa, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 173 
(1869). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

9. E. brunnea, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 174 
(1869). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (JET. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & E. 

10. E. caralis. Hew. (Pap. c.) Exot. Butt. ii. Cyhd. t. 3. f. 18, 
19 (1857). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

11. E. clytia, Hew. (Cyhd. c.) Exot. Butt. L Cyhd. t. 1. f. 5, 6 
(1852). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

12. E. orphise. Cram. (Pap. o.) Pap. Ex. i. t. 42. f. E, F (1776). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

13. E. pomona, Feld. (Faun, p.) Relse Nov. Lep. iii. p. 407, 
t. 52. f. 11, 12 (1867). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

14. E. eurota, Cram. (Pap. e.) Pap. Ex. ii. 1.136. £ C, I) (1775). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

15. E, Amelia, Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 136. f. B; 0 
(1779). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). 


Mus. S. G. 
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16. E. norica, Hew. (Oybd. n.) Exot. Butt. i. Cyhd. t. 2, f. 13 
(1852). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & D. 

17. E. chlorochroa, Salv. Ann. Nat Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 172 

(1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

‘ ff The species of this genus are found about the mud-banks of 
rivers and open forest-streams, also on the footpaths in the forest 
and near villages.’ 9 — E. B. 

Genus Epiphile, Doubl. 

1. E. iblis, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 105 (1861). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce) ; valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. E. lampethusa, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t 27- f. 3 (1848), 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Epicalia, West. 

E. nbmilia, Cr. (Pap. n.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 81. f. E, F (1779). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce) ; valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Temenis, Hiibn. 

1. T. ariadne, Cram. (Pap. a .) Pap. Exot ii. t. ISO.f.E, F (1779). 

Ucayali (Bartlett); Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Chyavetos (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“ Found upon leaves and dowers in the footpaths of the dense 
forest. 2 3 * 5 ’—- E. B. 

2. T. pulchra, Hew. (Paromia p.) Exot. Butt. ii. Epiphile, t 2. 
f. 1, 2. (1861). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

The specimens of this species from Pozzuzo differ much from the 
typical form by not having the black band on the underside of the 
anterior wing, its larger size, and brighter colour. I at first thought 
it a distinct species ; but upon comparison with the specimens in the 
British Museum, I find that they have a specimen clearly interme¬ 
diate between the two forms. 

Genus Eubagis, Boisd. 

1. E. mason, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 30. f. 1 (1849). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2. E. gisella. Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Eub . 1 11. f. 11, 12 (1859). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett) ; valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). 

Mus. D. 

3. E. ines, Godt (Nymphalis i.) Enc. Mdth. ix. p. 421 (1823). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

Proc, Zoom Soc.—1876, No. XV. 
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4. E. serinAj Fabr. (. Pap. s.) Syst. Ent. p. 497 (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

,5. E. salpensa, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 113 (1862). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce)] valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

6. E. racidula. Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Eub. t. 1. f. 2, 3 (1852). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

<ff The species of this genus are always to be seen flying about the 
river-banks feeding upon rotten fruit ” &c,— E. B. 

Genus Gallic ore, Hiibn. 

1. C. eluina, Hew. (Cat. e.) Ex. Butt. i. t. 4. f. 30, 31 (1854). 
Huasampilla, and Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). 

Mus. 13. 

2. C. clymena. Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap. Ex. i. t. 24. f.E, F (1775). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). . Mus. B. 

<c Found on the mud-banks of the rivers upon decayed fruit.”— 
E. j B. 

3. C. neglecta, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 176 
(1869). 

Pozznzo (Pearce); valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 


4. C. lidwina, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 114 (1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Talley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

Genus Perisama, BoubL 

1. P, oppelii, Latr. (Erycina o.) Humb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. i. 
p. 237, t. 24. f. 1, 5 (1811?). 

Talley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. B. 

2. P. xanthica, Hew. (Cat. x.) Exot. Butt. iv. Cat. t. 11. f. 75, 
76 (1868). 

Peru (Br. Staudinger). Mus. B. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

3. P. morona, Hew. (Cat. m.) Ex. Butt. iv. Cat. t. 12. f. 93, 94 
(1868). 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

Talley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 


4. P. hilara, Salv. Ann. Nat. Hist, ser. 4, vol. iv, p. 175 (1869), 
Talley, of Cosnipata, and Huiro, valley of Santana (II. Whitely). 

Mus. B. 
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5. P. van ink a, Hew. (Ca£. zu) Ex. Butt. i. CW. t. 4. f. 32, 33 

( 1854 ). 

Valiev of Cosnipata and valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). 

Mils, S. G. & D. 

6. P. jurineIj Glienee, Lepid. du Mus. de Geneve, p. 28. n. 36, 
pi. 1. f.' 6. 

Valiev of Cosnipata (E. Wkitely). Mus. D. 

7. P. cano vi a, Brace, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 156. 

Huasampilla (if. Wkitely). Type, Mus. D. 

Valley of Cosnipata (11. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. 

8. P. rhodqptera, Butl. Cist. Ent. vol. i. p. 162 (1873). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). Mus. D. 

9. P. came lit a, Hew. (Cat. c.) Exot. Butt. vol. v. Cat. t. 13. 
f. 99, 100 (1876). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (II. Wkitely). Mus. D. 

10. P. comnena, Hew. (Cat. c.) Exot. Butt. iv. Cat. t. 2. f. 77, 
78 (1868). 

Valley of Cosnipata and Huasampilla (H. Wkitely). Mus. I). 

11. P. ochripennis, Butl. Cist. Ent. i. p. 161 (1873). 
Huasampilla and valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely). 

Mus. S. G. & D. 


12. P« tristrigosa, Butl. Syst. Ent. vol. i. p. 161 (1873). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely ). Mus. 1). & S. G. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). Mus. D. 

13. P. chases a, Hew, (Cat. c.) Exot. Butt. Cat . t. 5. f. 34, 35 
(1855). 

Valley of Cosnipata, and Huiro, valley of Santana (/£ Wkitely). 

Mus. D. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

14. P. calamis, Hew. (Cyhd. c.) Exot. Butt. iv. Cyh. t. 4. f. 23, 
24 (1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (AT. Wkitely ). Mus, S. G. & D. 


Genus Catagramma, Boisd. 

1. C. /EGina, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon, v. p. 107 (1861)* 

Valley of Cosnipata (ff. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

2, C. zelfhanta. Hew. Ex. Butt. ii. Cat. t. 8. f. 58, 59 (1858). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). 'Mus. S. G. 

15 * 
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3. C. pasithea, Hew. Exot. Butt. iii. Cat. 1 . 10. f. 73,74 (1864). 

Ucayali (. Bartlett ) ; Fozzazo (Pearce), Mus. S. G- 

Vallev of Cosnipata (JET. JVhitehj ). Mus. B. 

4. C. felderi, Hew. Exot. Butt. iii. t. 10. f. 68, 69 (1874); 
N. CW. t. 3 2. f. 96 (1868). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

5. C. excelsior, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Cat. t. 7. f. 49, 50, t. 9. 

f. 64 (1858). 

Peru, Mus. D. 

6. C. peristera. Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Cat. t. 2. f, 15-17 (1853). 

Huallaga (Bartlett) ; Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

7. C. co nosura, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 28. f. 2 (1847). 

Peru. Mus. D. 

Genus Callithea, Boisd. 

1. C. began d ii. Hew, Exot, Butt. ii. Call. t. 2. f. 6-8 (1858). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2. C. whitelyi, Sabin, Ann. Nat, Hist. ser. 4, vol. iv. p. 1/9 
(1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Kuasampilla (H. Whitely ). Mus. 1). 

3. C, defuiseti, Feld. (Cyane, d .) Wien. ent. Mon. v. 107 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

4. C. optima, Bull. Lep. Ex. i. p. 12, t. 5. f. 1, 2 (1869). 

Santa Cruz (Bartlett). Mus. D. & S. G. 

“ The species of this genus are found associating with Catagramma 

upon the mud-banks of the rivers, feeding upon rotten fruit 9 ’ &e.— 
E . B. ' ~ ‘ 

Genus Callizona, Doubl. 

C. fultescens, Butl. Cist. Ent. vol. i. p. 162 (1873). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Pandora, Westw. 

3. P. prola, Doubl. &Hew. Gen, D. L. t. 43. f. 5 (1850). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Cbamicuros (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2. P. regina, Bates, Journ. Ent. ii. p. 213 (1864). 

Pozzuzo [Pearce), and valley of Cosnipata (H, Whitely), 

Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

'These beautiful Butterflies delight in sitting flat against the walls 
of houses and on the steep clay banks of the rivers; they were very' 
abundant.”— E. B. * 
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Genas Gynlecia, Doubl. 

G. dirge, Linn. (Pap. d.) Mas. Uir. p. 287 (1764). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). Mas. B. 

“ Bound on the forest footpaths about the leaves of bushes and 
flowers. 55 — B. B . 

Genus Ageronia, Hiibn. 

1. A. chlqe, Stoll {Pap. c.) Supp. Crain, t. 5, f. I, la (1787). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

2. A, ferentina, Godt. (Nymp.f.) Enc. Meth. ix. p. 428 (1823). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). Mus. B, 

3. A. feronia, Linn. (Pap.f.) Mus. Uir. p. 283 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

4. A. fornax, Hiibn. Sam ml. ex. Sehmett. (1816-24); Doubl. 
Hew. Gen. B. L. t. 10, f. 1 (1847). 

Talley of Cosnipata (II Wkitely). Mus. S, G. 

5. A. amphinome, Linn. (Pap. a.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 779(1767 ). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

tf The species of this genus are found on the bark of the trees which 

are covered with grey moss, to which they assimilate, usually near 
villages on the forest foot-paths/*— E. B. 

Genus Bibonis, Fabr. 

L B. aganisa, Boisd. Sp. G6n. i. t. 9. f. 7 (1836). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

2. B. biblis, Fabr. (Pap. b.) Syst. Ent. p. 505 (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. B. 

Genus Olina, Westw. 

O. ozeca, Doubl. & Hew, Gen. D. L. p. 407, t, 31. f. 31 (1848). 
Valley of Cosnipata (II. Wkitely ). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Pyrrhogyra, Hiibn. 

1. P. nejerea, Linn. (Pap. n.) Mus, Uir. p. 297 (1764). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely). Mus. B. 

2. P. lysanias, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 115 (1.862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

Genus Timetes, Westw. 

1. T, co re si a, Godt. {Nymph, c.) Enc. Meth, ix, p, 359 (1823). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely ). Mus. 1). 
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2. T. norica, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Tim. t. 1. f. 3, 4 (1852). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus, S. G. & B. 

3. T. is gin a, Bates, Journ. Ent. ii. p. 329, t, 10. f. 1 (1865). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

4. T. tutelina, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Tim. t. L f. 5 (1852), 

Santa Cruz (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. B, 

5. T. livius, Kirb. (T . berania, Hew.) Exot. Butt. L t. 1. f. 2 
(1852) ; Stand. Tern. zool.*bot. Ges. 1875, p. 104. 

Talley of Cosnipata (11 Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

6. T. crethon, Fabr. (Pap. c.) Gen. Ins. p. 252 (1777). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Talley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

7. T. corinna, Latr, (Van. c.) Humb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. ii. p. 84, 
t. 36. f. 5, 6 (1819). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). . Mus. B. 

8. T. marcella, Feld. Wien. ent.-Mon. v. p. 108 (1861). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

9. T. hermxone, Feld. 1. c. p, 97. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

“ One or other species of this genus was to be found in nearly all 
the localities I visited, on the mud-banks of the rivers and streams, 
feeding upon decayed fruit 55 &c.— E. B. 

Genus Victorina, Blanch. 

1. V. steneles, Linn. (Pap. s.) Mus. Ulr. p. 218 (1764). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G, 

2. V. eraph us, Latr. (Van. e.) Humb. & Bonpl. Obs. ZooL ii. 
p. 74, t. 35. f. 3,4 (1811-19). 

Talley of Cosnipata (FI. Whitely) ; Yurimaguas (Bartlett). 

Mus. D. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

“ Found on the mud-banksV~~-iL B. 

3. V. sulpitia, Cram. (Pap. s.) Pap. Exot. iv. t. 328, f. A, B 
(1782). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce); valley of Cosnipata (B. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 
Nauta (Bartlett). ■ Mus. I). 

£C Found about the footpaths of the forest on the leaves of bushes 55 

& & 
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Genus Heterochroa, BoiscL 
j. 11. iphicla, Linn. (Pap. i.) Mus. Ulr. p. 311 (1/64). 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. 1). 

2. H. galliphiclea, Butl. Cat. Fabr. p. 58. n. 5 (1870). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Differs slightly from the type in the orange spot above. 

3. 11. erosiAj Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. xx. p. 259, t. 20. f. 3 (1847). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), and valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). 

Mus. S. G. 

4. II. ximenAj, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 116 (1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

5. H. aricia. Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. xx. p. 263,1.23. f. 11 (1847). 

Talley of Cosnipata (II Whitely). Mus. D. 

6. H. cytherea, Linn. (Pap. c .) Mus. "Olr. p. 305 (1764). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & I). 

7. H. boreas, Butl. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 668. f. 2. 

Valley of Cosnipata ( H . Whitely). Mus. D. 

8. II. ala la, Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. xx. p. 261, t. 21. f, 8 (1847). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ). Mus. S. Gr. & D. 

Huiro, valley of Santana (II. Whitely). Mus. D. 

9. H. tizona, Feld. Reise Nov. Lep. iii. p. 424 (1867). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

10. II. lara, Hew. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 437, t. 9. 
f. 8 (1850). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. Q. 

11. H. mesentina, Cram. (Pap, m.) Pap. Ex. ii. t. 162. f. B, C 
(1779). 

Huallaga (Bartlett), Mus. S. G. 

These Butterflies I found on the leaves and flowers in the foot¬ 
paths of the dense forest.— E. B. 

Genus Apatura, Fabr. 

1. A, cyaxe. Lair. (Nymph, c.) Hutnb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. ii. p. 82, 
t. 36. f. 3, 4 (1811-23). 

Pozzuzo' (Pearce), and valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ), 

■ ■ ^ Mus. 8. G. 

2. A. payonii, Latr, (Nymp. p.) Humb. Bonpl, Obs, Zool. i. p. 
197, t 18. f. 34 (1811?). 

Nauta (Bartlett). ' ' Mus. I). 

e< Found on the walls of houses, and bushes in villages. 5 *— E, B. 
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3. A. agatbina* Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 167. f. E, F 
(1782). 

Ucayali (Bartlett'). Mus. S. G. 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

fiC Found about the villages and plantations of plantains* on the 
ripe fruit and decayed vegetable matter.”-— E. B, 

4. A. elis* Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 109. n. 100 (1861). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), and valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). 

Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla (if. Whitely). Mus. D. 

5. A. selina* Bates, Journ. Ent. ii. p. 334. n. 139 (1865). 

Sarayacu (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

cs Very rare* found about the villages;’— E. B. 

6. A. Linda, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 117. n. 119 (1862). 

Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

7. A. griseldis, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 117. n. 120 (1862), 

Nauta and Sarayacu (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

8. A. lucas 11 * Doubl. & Hew. Gen. D. L. t» 45. f. 2 (1850). 

Huasampilla (II. Whitely). Mus. D. 

9. A, cherutina, Feld, Iteise Nov. Lep, iii. p. 435 (1867). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), and valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). 

Mus. S.G. 

10. A. lavinia* Bull. (Chlorippe V) P. Z. S, 1806, p. 39* t. 3. f, ]* 

Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D. 

11. A. zunilda, Godt. (Nymp. s.) Enc. Mefch. ix. p, 377 (1823). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

" The species of this genus prefer the villages on account of the 

different kinds of fruit that are cultivated in and about them* also for 
the refuse which the Indians throw away.”—A 7 . B. 

Genus Aganisthqs, Boisd. 

1. A. orion* Fabr. (Pap. o.) Syst. Ent. p. 485 (1775), 

Cbyavitas (Bartlett). Mus, IX 

Valley of Cosnipata. Mus. S. G. & B, 

€< About the borders of the dense forest.”— E. B, 

2. A. acheronta, Fabr. (Pap. a.) Syst, Ent, p. 501 (1775). 

Nauta. (Bartlett). Mus. D* 

Valley of Cosnipata (if. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

"Very common, in some places on the mud-banks I found these 
insects in patches of hundreds together* feeding upon the rotten 
fruit ” <fcc.— E. B. 
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Germs Prepona, Boisd. 

1. P. laertes, Hiibn. Samml. ex. Schmett. (1806-16). 

Valley of Cosnipafca (H. Whit eh/). Mus. 8. G. 

2. P. meander. Cram. (Pap. m.) Pap. Exot. i. 1.12. f. A, B (1775). 

Chamicuras (Bartlett). • Mus. D. 

Very rare, found in the forest footpaths/ 7 — E '. B . 

3. P. lycomedas. Cram. (Pap. 1.) Pap. Ex. ii. t. 158. f. X) (1779), 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

4. P. prjs neste, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Prep. t. 2. f. 7, 8 (1859). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Agrias, Doubl. 

A. sardanapalus, Bates, Proe. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, vol. v. p. Ill 

(1860). 

Valley of Cosnipata (ff. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Peru (Dr. Staudinger). Mus.'D. 

Genus Smyrna, Hiibn, 

5. blomfxeldia, Fabr. (Pap. h.) Spec. Ins. ii. p. 84 (1781). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H, Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Megistanis, Westw. 

1. M. bceotus, Doubl. Hew. Gen. D. L. t. 48. f. 2 (1850). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). . Mus. S. G. & D. 

2. M. deucalion, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. iv. p. 238 (1860). 

Chamieuras (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

a Plentiful about mud- banks/ 7 — E. B. 

Genus Hypna, Hiibn. 

H. clytemnestra, Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap. Exot. ii. t, 137. f. A B 
(1779), iv. t. 364. f.A, B. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Paphia, Fabr. 

I. P. euryphyle, Feld. (Nymp. e.) Wien. ent. Mon, vi. p. 119 
(1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. D. 

2. P. phidile, Hiibn. Zutr. exot. Schmett. f. 905, 906 (1837). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

" Found about the river-banks and villages/ 7 — E. B. 

3. P. erythema, Bates, Journ, Ent. ii. p. 342 (1865). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 
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4. P. chrysophana, Bates, Ent. Mo. Mag. iii. p. 152 (1866). 

Yurimaguas {Bartlett), Mus. D. 

5. P. nessuSj Latr. (Nymp . n.) Humb. Bonp. Obs. Zool.ii. p. 76* 
t. 35. f. 5, 6 (1811-23). 

Valley of Cosnipafa (H. Whitely). Mas, S, G. & B. 

6. P. tyrian thin a, Salv. & Godm. Ann. Nat. Hist. set. 4, vol. ii. 
p. 148. n. 17 (1868). 

Huasampilla {H. Whitely). Mus, B. 

7. P. glycerium, Doubl. & Hew. Gen. B. L. t. 50. f. 1 (1850). 

■ Nauta {Bartlett). Mus. B. 

8. P. xenqcles, Westw. Gen. B. L. p. 319. n. 11, note (1850). 

Huasampilla {II. Whitely). Mus. B. 

9. P. xenocrates, Westw. 1. c , 11 . 13. 

Valley of Cosnipata {H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. <fc B. 

10. P. morvus, Fabr. {Pap. ml) Syst. Ent. p. 484 (1775). 

Nauta {Bartlett). Mus. I), 

11. P. glauce, Feld. {Nymp. g.) Wien. ent. Mon. vi p. 119 
(1862). 

Valley of Cosnipata {H. Whitely), Mus. S. G. & B. 

12. P. phantes, Hoff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 353, n. 57. 

Peru (Dr, Standing e?). Mus. D. 

A very distinct species. 

13. P. alberta, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. %. 6.) 

Upperside blue-black ; anterior wing with the base, a large spot 
crossing the wing at the apex., and two smaller spots near the anal 
angle, greyish blue; posterior wing thickly irrorated with greyish 
blue. Underside glossy brown, thickly speckled with dark and fight 
brown markings. 

Exp. 2J inches. 

Peru. Mus. D. 

14. P. cyan ea, Salv. <fc Godm. Ann. Nat. Hist. set. 4, vol. ii. p. 
148 (1868). 

Valley of Cosnipata {II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

15. P. appias, Hiibn. {Cor. a.) Sarmnl. exofc. Schmetf. (1816-41). 

Ucayali {Bartlett). Mus. S. G, 

“ The species of this genus are generally found about the river- 

banks, near villages and forest-streams.”— JB. B. 
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Genus Siberone, Hiibn. 

S. thebais, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 422 (1862). 

Talley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

The specimen differs slightly from Felders type by having the red 
band of the posterior wing broken into spots. 

Genus Protogonius, Hiibn. 

P. cecrops, DoubL, var. bsquatorialis, Bull P. Z. S. 1875, 
p. 35, pi. v. f. i. 

Talley of Cosnipata ( H . Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

The specimen differs from the Yariety named by Mr. Butler by 
wanting the yellow spots near the outer margin of the anterior wing, 
and would, without doubt, be considered a distinct species by some ; 
but I should be very sorry to describe it, not having yet seen any 
two specimens alike. 


Family II. LEMONIIDBS. 

Subfamily 1. Libytheinje, Bates. 

Genus Libythea, Fabr. 

L. carinenta, Cram. (Pap. c .) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 108. f. E, F 
(1782). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“Found in the forest footpaths. 77 — E. B. 

Family III. ERYCINXDJE. 

Subfamily 1. Nemeobiinj:, Bates. 

Genus Eurybia, Hiibn. 

1. E. salome, Cram. (Pap.s.) Pap. Exot. i. t. 12. f. G,H (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

2. E. barbus, Fabr. (Pap. d.) Mant. Ins. ii. p. 30 (1787). 

Nauta and Lower Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D, 

“Common in the dense forest upon dead leaves and rubbish. 77 — 

E. B. 

3. E. donna, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 410 (1862). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

The specimen from Peru differs slightly in the width of the red 

of the posterior wing, and the black spots being smaller than they 
arena the Bogota specimens in my collection. 

4. E. lamia, Cram. (Pap. 1.) Pap. Exot. ii. t, 150. f. C (1779). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce ). Mus. S. G, 

5. E. halimede, Hiibn. (Lim. sabt. h.) Samml. ex. Sell melt. 

(1806-16). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S, G. 
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‘ Genus Mesosemia, Hiibn. 

1. M. Ulrica, Cram. (Pap. u .) Fap. Exot. ii. t. 100, f. E, F (1782). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. I). 

u Found in the forest footpaths.”— E. B. 

2. M. judicalis, Butl. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 430.. 

. Ucayali (Bartlett). Type, Mus. X). 

Subfamily 2. Eurygoninj, Bates. 

Genus Eurygona, Boisd. 

E. eutychus. Hew. Exot. Butt. t. 5. f. 44-46 (1856). 

Eucayali (Bartlett) ; Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

* c In the dense forest.”— E. B. 

Subfamily 3. Erycininjs, Bates. 

Genus Thermone, Westw. 

T. pais, Hiibn. (Helmp.) Samml. ex. Schmett. (1816-41). 
’Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Notheme, Westw. 

N. eumeuSj Fabr. (Pap. e.) Spec. Ins. ii. p. 63 (1781). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Genus Panara, Westw. 

P. fhereclus, Linn, Syst. Nat. i. 2. pp. 792, 248 (1767). 
Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Lymnas, Blanch. 

L. zoega, Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Lim. t. 1. f. 2 (1852). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

This species varies much in the width of the orange border of the 
hind wings. 

Genus Lyropteryx, Westw. 

■ L. appollonia, Westw. Gen. Diurn. Lep. p. 433. n. 1, note, t. 72. 
f. 1 (1851). 

Yalley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. D. & S. G. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Mecyrxa, Westw. 

L N. saundersii. Hew. (Eryc. s.) Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, ii. 
p. 245, t. 22, f. 1 (1854). 

■ Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 
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2. N. whitrlyana, Druce, Trans. Ent. Soc. 1874, p. 159. 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely ). Type, Mus. X). 

Valley of Cosnipata ( H . Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Erycina, Fab. 

1. E. melxbceus, Fabr. (Pap. m.) Gen. Ins. p. 271 (1777). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Yurimaguas ( Bartlett ) . Mus. D. 

ff On mud-banks and forest footpaths.”— E. B. 

2. E. aulestes. Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 128.f.G(1779). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

3. E. oglu bra, Saund. Trans, Ent. Soc. ser. 2, v. p. 103, til, 
f. 12 (1859). 

Valley of the Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Diorhina, Morisse. 

1. D. periander, Cram. (Pap. p.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 188. f. C 
(1779). 

Valley of Cosnipata (JET. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. 13. 

se On mud-banks and forest footpaths.”— E. B. 

2. D. psecas, Saund. Trans. Ent. Soc. v. p. 219, t. 20. f. 4, 4 a 
(1849). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. 3). 

Genus Zeonia, Swains. 

Z. sylphina. Bates, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. xx. p.383 (1868). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & 33. 

Differs from the type in having the crimson streak along the 
abdominal margin bright orange. 

Genus IthgMexs, Bates. 

I. mi mica. Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 542, note, n. 4 

(1862). 

Sarayacu (Bartlett) . Mus. S. GL 

Genus Chamjslxmnas, Feld. 

€. briola. Bates, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. ix. p. 379 (1868), 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

u Forest footpaths.”— E. B. 

Genus Orestia, Feld. 

O. vitula, Hew. (Limnas v.) Exot. Butt. L Lim. t. 1. f. 5 (1852). 
Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus, D, 

c< Forest footpaths.”— E. B. 
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Genus Siseme, Westw. 

1. S. pallas, Latr. (Eryc. p.) Humb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. i. p. 244, 
1 24. £ 5, 6 (1811?). 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

2. S. caudalis, Bates, Joum. Linn. Soc. Zool. is. p. 384 (1868). 

Huasampilla, and Huiro, valley of the Santana (If. Whitely ). 

Mus. D. 

3. S. lug i lius, Ilopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 363. 

Huiro, valley of the Santana (if. Whitely). Mus. D. 

A very distinct species. 

4. S. militaris, Hopff. ( Lamia m.) Stett. exit. Zeit. 1874, 
p. 365. 

5. leculenta , Erschoff. 

Peru (Hr. Staudiger ). Mus. D. 

A beautiful species, and very distinct from any that 1 am acquainted 
with. 

Genus Rxqbina, "Westw. 

R. Lysippus, Linn. (Pap. L) Mus. Olr. p. 332 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. I). 

Genus Amarynthxs, Hiibn. 

A. meneria. Cram. (Pap. m.) Pap. Exot i. t. 94. f. D, E 
(1779). 

Huallaga and Ucayali (. Bartlett); Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. X). 

Genus Anteros, Hiibn. 

A. bracteata, Hew. Exot. Butt iii. Ant. t 1. f. 11, 12 (1867)* 

Ucayali (Bartlett). • Mus. S. G. 

Genus Emesis, Fabr. 

E. manbana, Cram. (Pap. m.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 271. f. E, F 
(1782). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce); valley of the Cosnipata (if. Whitely'). 

Mus. S. G. 

Genus Charis, Hiibn. 

C. cjecias. Hew. Exot. Butt. iii. Char. t. 1. f. 2 (1866). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

Genus Bceotis, Hiibn. 

B. bacjsnis, Hew. Exot, Butt v. Erycinida, Boeot . f. 1 (1874). 

Valley of the Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, valley of the Santana (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 
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Genus Lasaia, Bates. 

L. meriSj Crain. (Pap. in.) Pap. Exot. iv. t. 366. f. B, C (1782). 

Valiev of the Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Bins. S. G. 

Nauta and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

u Common about the banks of rivers and villages/’— E. B. 

Genus Nympbidium, Fabr. 

1. N. CARiCiE, Linn. (Pap. c.) Mus. Ulr. p. 324 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett) . Mus. S. G. 

2. N. ascoliAj Hew. Exot. Butt. i. Nymph . t. 1. f. 4 (1852). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

3. N. melope, liiibh. ( Lim . suht. m.) Samnil. ex. Schmefcfc. 
(1806-1816). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

u Frequents the forest footpaths.”— B. B. 

Genus Ur an e is, Bates. 

U. hyalina; Butl. Journ. Linn. Soe. Zool. ix. p. 225, t. 6. 
f. 26 (1867). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Stalachtis, Hiibn. 

1. S. phlegia, Cram. (Pap.p.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 197. f. F, t. 236. 
f. C (1782). 

Ucayali ( 'Bartlett ). Mus. S. G. 

2. S. calliope, Linn. (Pap. c .) Bins. Ulr. p. 223 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Bins. S. G. 

3. S. euterpe, Linn. (Pap. e.) Bins. Ulr. p. 226 (1764). 

Nauta and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Bins. S, G. & D. 

se All the species of Stalachtis are found on the forest footpaths.” 

~~~B. B. 

Family IY. LYCiENIDJE, Steph. 

Genus Lycjena, Fabr. 

1. L. hanno, Stoll (Pap. h.) Suppl. Cram, t. 39. f, 2, 2 b 
(1790). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Bins. S. G. 

2 . L..-sp.f 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Whitely ), Bins, B„ 

3. L. no!, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 7.) 

Upperside dark violet-blue, with the outer margins brown. Under¬ 
side pale brown, darkest at the base of the wings ; anterior wing with 
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two white streaks at the end of the cell and two fine white broken 
lines crossing from the costal margin to the inner margin; posterioi 
wing with a silver-white streak from the base to the apex nearest to 
the costal margin, a broad white spot beyond the middle nearest the 
anal angle. 

Exp. f inch. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Type, Mus. S. G. 

A beautiful little species, of which Mr. Pearce only obtained two 
or three specimens. 

Genus Thecla, Fabr. 

1. T. luxurima, Feld. Eeise Nov. Lep. p. 262, t. 32. f. 21, 22 
(1865). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

2. T. marsyas, Linn. (Pap. m.) Mus. Ulr. p. 315 (1784). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

3. T. gjbberosa, Hew. 111. Biiim. Lep. p. 85, t. 33. f. 48, 49 

( 1867 ). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

4. T. meton, Cram. (Pap. m .) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 201. f. D, E 
(1782). 

Valley of Cosnipata (K Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

5. T. strephon, Fabr. (Pap. s.) Syst Ent. p. 522 (1775). 

Upper Ucayali (Bartlett) . Mus. S. G. & B. 

6. T. paphlagon, Feld. (Pseud, p.) Reise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 249, 
t. 31. f. 10, 11 (1865). 

Huasampilla, ad alt. 10,000 ped. (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

7. T. ocRisiA, Hew. Besc. Lyc. p. 5 (1868) ; Ill. Biurn. Lep. 
p. 123, t. 48. f. 235, 236 (1869). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (II. Whitely ). Mus. B. 

One specimen only. 

8. T. beon. Cram. (Pap. h.) Pap. Exot. iv. t. 319. f. B, C (1/82). 

Santa Cruz (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Forest footpaths. 5 *— E. B. 

Family V. PAPILIONIDJE. 

Subfamily 1. Pierinje, Bates*. 

Genus Pereute, Herr.-Schaff. 

L P. charops, Boisd. (Ent. c.) Sp. Gen. i. p. 407, t. 18. f. 1 
(1836). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). ' Mus. S. G. 

■* # I have arranged the Pimm according to Mr. Butler’s paper on'that sub¬ 
family in 8 Cistula Entomological vol. i. pp. 33-58. 
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2. P. telthusa, Hew. (Eut. £.) Exot. Butt. li. Exit. t. 1. f. 1, 3 
( 1866 ). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

3. P. c allinice, Feld. (Eut. c.) Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 7 S 9 

( 1 S 61 ). 

Cosnipata ( Whitely) . Mus. D. 

Genus LeodontAj Butl. 

L. zenobina, Hopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1869, p. 429* 1874, 
p. 331. 

Cosnipata ( Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Peru (Dr. Staudinger) . Mus. D. 

Genus Mylothris, Hiibn. 

1. M. pyrrba, Fabr. (Pap. p.) Sysfc. Ent. p. 464 (1775). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla (PL. Whitely). , Mus. D. 

2. M. lorena, Hew. (Pier. L) Esot. Butt i. Pier. t. 1. f. 7 
(1852). 

Nauta and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

f< Very common.”— E. B. 

Genus Hespergcharis, Felder. 

1. H. nereis, Feld. Reise Nor. Lep. ii. p. 146 (1865). 

Cosnipata valley (Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. H. nereina, Hopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 336. 

Cosnipata valley (Whitely); Peru (Dr. Staudinger). Mus. B. 

3. H. catagramma, Koll (Pier, c.) Benkschr. Akad. Wiss. 
'Wien, math.-nat. CL i. p. 361 (1850). 

Cosnipata valley (Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Huiro, 4800 ft.; valley of the Santana (Whitely). Mus. B. 

Genus Catasticta, Butler. 

1. C. noth a, Luc. (Eut. 7i.) Rev. Zool. 1852, p. 195. 

Cosnipata valley (H. Whitely) . Mus. 0. 

2. C. sisamnus. Fab. (Pap. s .) Ent. Sysfc. iii. 1. p. 44 (1793). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce) and valley of the Cosnipata (EL. Whitely ). 

Mus. S. G. 

3. C, mango, Boub. (Eut. m.) Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, i. p. 121 
(1848). 

Valley of Cosnipata (EL. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & IX 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1876, No. XVI. 16 
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Genus Sphjenogona, Butler. 

1. S. salomr, Feld. (J. $.) Wien. ent. Mon. v, p. 84 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mas. S. G. 

2. S. constantly, Feld. Reise Nov. Lep. ii. p. 200 (1865). 
Huiro, 4800 ft. elevation, valley of the Santana (II. Whitely). 

Mus. I). 

Genus Terias, Swainson. 

1. T. albula, Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot. i. t. 27. f. E (1775). 

Ucayali ( Bartlett ). Mus. S. G. 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. X). 

2. T. e lathe a, Cram. (Pap. e .) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 99. f. C, X) 
(1779). 

Valley of Cosnipata (Whitely). Mus. X). 

3. T. iEQUATORiALis, Feld. Wien. ent. Moil. v. p. 85 (1861). 
Huira, 4800 ft. elevation, valley of Santana (H. Whitely). 

Mus. D. 

The type was from Ecuador. 

4. T. flavilla, Bates, Journ. Ent. i. p. 241. n. 4 (1861). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

5. T. reticulata, Butl. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 539. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla ad 'alt. 10,000 ped., Huiro ad alt. 4,800 ped., valley 
of Santana (H. Whitely ). ' Mus. D. 

Genus Leptophobia, Butler. 

!. L, eleone, Doubl. (Pier, e.) Gen. Diurn. Lep. t. 6. f. 6 
'(1347). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

2. L. cinerea, Hew. (Pier, c<) Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, v. p. 563 
(1847). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

3. L. philoma, Hew. (Pier, p.) Equat. Lep. p. 79 (1870). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Amynthia, Swainson. 

A. menifpe, Hubn. Samml. ex. Schmett. (1806-1816). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mas. D. 

<£ Common everywhere.”— E. B. 

Genus Callidryas, Boisd. 

1. C. eubule, Linn. (Pap. euh.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 743 (1766). 
Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. X). 

“ Common on the Huallaga and in the whole of East Peru visited 
by me. 55 — E. B. 
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2. C. cxpris, Fab. (Pap. dp.) Eat. Syst. iii. 1. p. 212 (1/93). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

3. C. rtjrina, Feld. Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 82 (1861). 

Huiro ad alt. 4800 ped., vallev of Santana (II. Whitely). 

Mus. 3). 

One specimen only. 

4. C. philea 3 Linn. (Pap. phi) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 764 (1776). 

Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mns. D. 

44 Not common. 59 — E. B. 

3. C. argante, Fab. (Pap. a.) Syst. Ent. p. 470 (1775). 

Upper and Lower Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. Gr. & I). 

44 Very abundant.”— E. JB. 

6. C. trite, Linn. (Pap. t.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 763 (1766). 

Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

7. 0. st atx it a, Cram. (Pap. s.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 120. f. C, D (1779). 

Upper and Lower Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. Gr. & D. 

44 The species of this genus are very abundant at certain seasons ; 
they ma) be found by thousands on mud-banks of rivers, mingled 
with Pieris 3 Papilio , and others.”— E. B. 

Genus Pieris, Boisd. 

1. P. bemophile, Linn. (Pap. d.) Syst. Nat. i. 2. p. 761 (1767). 

Naufca and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2. P. pisonis, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. t. 6. f. 40, 41 (1861). 

Nauta and Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. Gr. & D. 

3. P. biana, Feld. Wien, ent Mon. v. p. 81 (1881). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

46 Pieris is generally distributed over the whole of East Peru; and 
some of the species are extremely common on the mud-banks of the 
rivers, where they assemble in patches of hundreds together. It is 
puzzling to the traveller what becomes of the females. The whole 
of the four years I was in Peru I only obtained about six females of 
all the species of the genus Pieris ; the males I collected by hundreds.” 
—E. B. 

Genus Apiuas, Hiibn. 

1. A. i laire, Godt. (Pap. i.) Enc, Meth. ix. p. 142 (1819). 

Nauta (Bartlett). : Mus. D. 

44 Very common.”— E. B. 

2. A. brusilla, Cram. (Pap. d.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 207. f. € (1779). 

Valiev of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. D. & S. G. 

16* 
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Genus Daptonoura, Bull. 

1. D. pantoporia, Hiibn. (Myl. p.) Samml. exot. Schmett. 
(1816, 1S41).' 

Valley of Gosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. D. leucanthe, Feld. (Pier. L) Wien. ent. Mon. v. p. 82 
(1861). 

Pozzpzo (Pearce); Valley of Gosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 
Huasampilla, ad alt. 10,000 ped. (II. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

Genus Synchloe, Hiibn. 

S. monusta, Linn. (Pap. m.) Mus. Ulr. p. 237 (1764). 
Chamicuvas (Bartlett). Mus. I). 

Genus Dxsmgrphia, Hiibn. 

D. nemesis, Lair. (Pier, n.) Humb. Bonpl. Obs. Zool. ii. p. 78, 
t, 35. f. 7, 8 (1811-1819). 

Huiro, ad alt. 4,800 ped.; valley of Santana (II. Whitely). 

. Mus. D. 

Genus Moschoneura, Butl. 

1. M. eumelta, Cram. (Pap. e.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 280.f. D (1782). 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

“ In.low moist parts of the forest, flying with IthomiaP — E. B. 

2. M. theugenis, Doubl. (Lep. t.) Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, i. p. 124 
(1848). 

Valley of Gosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

3. M. thermesia ?, Godt. (Pier, t.) Enc. Meth. ix. p. 164 
(1819). 

Huiro, ad alt. 4800 ped.; valley of Santana (H. Whitely). 

Mus. D. 

4. M. pen i a, Hopff. (Lep. p.) Stett. ent. Zeit. 1874, p. 334. 

Peru (Dr. Sfaudinger). Mus. D. 

Valley of Gosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Mr. Salvin’s specimen is not so yellow on the underside, but does 
not differ in any other respect. 

Subfamily 2. Papxlioninje, Swains. 

Genus Papilio, Linn. 

1. P. sesostris, Cram. Pap. Exot. iii. t. 211. f. F, G (1782). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Valley of Gosnipata (II. IVhitely), Mas. S, G. 

“Very common about the banks of rivers.”— E. B. 
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2. P. cutqra, Gray, Cat. Lep. Ins. B. M. i. p. 58, t. 16*. f. 6 
(1852). 

Ucayali and Huallaga {Bartlett). Mas. S. G. 

3. P. erlaces, Gray, Cat. Lep. Ins. B. M. I. p. 49, t. 8. f. 9 
(1852). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

4. P. iENEAS, Linn. Mus. Ulr. p. 197 (3 764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett) . Mus. S. G. 

5. P. madyes, Doubl. Ann. Nat. Hist, xviii. p. 375 (1846). 

Huiro, ad alt. 4800 ped.; valley of Santana (Ii. Whitely ). 

Mus. D. 

One specimen only. 

6. P. polydamas, Linn. Mus. Ulr. p. 192 (1764). 

Upper Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

<£ Not common; found on the mud-banks of rivers. 55 — E. B. 

?• P. lycidas, Cram. Pap. Exot. ii. t. 113. f. A (1779). 

Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“ Rare, about the banks of rivers and forest-streams. 55 — E. B. 

8. P. beluSj Crain. Pap. Exot. ii. t. 112. f. A, B (1779). 

Valley of Gosnipata (B. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

Chamicuras (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

“ Plentiful about river-banks and villages. 55 — E * B. 

9. P. crassus, Cram, Pap. Exot. ii. t. 112. f. C (1779)* 

Nauta, Ucayali, and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Valley of Gosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

u Very common about the banks of rivers. 55 — E. B. 

10. P. fausanias, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, ii. p« 22, t. 6. f. 2 

(1852). 

Chamicuras (Bartlett). ... Mus. D. 

f< Not common on the banks of forest-streams. 55 — E. B. 

11. P. do Lie AON, Cram. Pap. Exot. i. t. 17. f. C, D (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). ' Mus. S. G. 

12. P. autosilaus, Bates, Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 2, v. p. 348 
(1861). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). . Mus, D. 1 

13. P. telesilaus, Feld. Verb, zool.-bot. Ges. xiv. pp. 301,345 
(1864). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 
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14. P. anbrogbgs, Cram. Pap. Exot. i. t. 16. f. C, D (1775). 

Huasampilla, ad alt. 10,000 ped. (II. Whitely ). Mrs. D. 

15. P. anchisiades, Esp. Auss. Schmett. t. 13. f. 1, 2 (1785- 
1798). 

Chamicuras and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Yallej of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

16. P, xsibgrus, Doubl. Ann. Nat. Hist, xviii. p. 374 (1846). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G, 

17- P. zagretjs, Doubl. Ann. Nat. Hist. xix. p. 174 (1847), 
Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. GE 

18. P. ctesias, Feld. Eeise Nov. Lep. p. 86, t. 14. f. C, D (1865). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce) ; valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). 

Mus. S. Gr. 

Ucayali (Bartlett) ; Huasampilla (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

19. P. xanthopleura, Salv. & Godm. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
ii. p. 151 (1868). 

Lower Huallaga (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

20. P. warscewiczii, Hopff. Stett. ent. Zeit. 1866, p. 29 ; Hew. 
Exot. Butt. iv. Pap. t. 10. f. 30 (1869). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. D. 

<c Most of the Papilios may be found on the sand- and mud-banks 
of rivers, some more abundant than others. They congregate by 
hundreds on the decayed fruit and vegetable matter thrown about by 
the Indians, and retire to the forest at night, generally sitting on 
the underside of the leaves of trees/*— E. B. 

Family VI. HESPERIBiE, Leach. 

Genus Thymele, Fab. 

1. T. simplicius, Stoll (Pap. s .) Supp. Cram. t. 39, f. 6, 6 e 

(1790). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2* T. eurycles, Latr, (Ilesp. e.) Enc. Meth. ix. p. 730. n. 5 

(1823). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

3. T. orion, Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot. ii. 1.155. f. A, B (1779). 

Peru (ex Mus. Saund.). Mus. D. 

4. T. catillbs, Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap. Exot. iih t. 260. f. F, G 

( 1782 ). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). . Mus. S. G. 

5. T. proteus, Linn. (Pap. p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 333 (1764), 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). ■ Mus, S. G- 
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6. T. exabeus, Cram. (Pap. e.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 260. f. C (1782). 
Ucayali (Bartlett). , Mas. D. 

Genus Telegonus, Hiibn. 

1. T. ram u sts, Cram. (Pap. r.) Pap. Exot. iv. t. 342. f. C (1782). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. 8. G. 

2. T. naxos, Hew. (End. n.) Descr. of Hesp. p. 10 (1867); Exot. 
Butt. v. Eudamm , t. 3. f. 19 (1875). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. 

3. T. lacydus, ii. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 10.) 

Upperside dark brown, paler on the outer margin of all the wings. 
Underside as above, the palpi and underside of the head orange. 
Exp. 2 inches. 

Ucayali (Bartlett). . T}^pe, Mus. S. G. 

I have a specimen from Villa Nova, on the Amazons. 

Genus Thracides, Hiibn. 

T. aristotel.es, Doubl. & Hew. Diurn. Lep. t. 80. f. 2 (1852). 
Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Genus Entheus, Hiibn. 

E. peleus, Linn. (Pap. p.) Mus. Ulr. p. 327 (1764). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). - Mus. D. 

Genus Oxynetra, Feld. 

O. semihyalin a, Feld. "Wien. ent. Mon. vi. p. 180 (1862); Reise 
Nov. Lep. iii. t. 70. f. 9 (1867). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely). Mus, S. G. & D. 

Genus Pyrrhopyga, Hiibn. 

1. P. thasus. Cram. (Pap. t.) Pap. Exot. iv. t. 380. f.M, N (1782). 
Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely) ; Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

2. P. leucoloma, Erscb. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. 8. G. 

3. P. acastus. Cram. (Pap. a.) Pap. Exot i. t 41. £ C, D(1J76). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & D. 

4. P, habassa, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, ii. p. 484 (1866), 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). . Mus. D. 

5. P. scylla. Men. Cat. Mus. Pet. Lep. i. p. 95, t. 4. £. 7 (1855). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). ■ Mus. S. G. 

6. P. gnetus, Fabr. (Pap. g.) Spec. Ins. ii. p. 135 (1781), 

Yurimaguas (Bartlett). , Mus. D. 

Cosnipata valley (H. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. 
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7. P pityusa, Hew. Exot. Butt. ii. Pyr , t. 2. f, 11 (1875). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). . Mus. S. G. & D. 

8. P. jamina, But!. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870, p. 499. 

P. timra s Hew. Exot. Butt, iv. Pyr. pi. ii. f. 11 (1871). 

Nauta (. Bartlett ). Mus. D. 

9. P. azeta, Hew. Trans. Ent. Soc. ser. 3, ii. p. 479 (1866). 

Valley of Cosnipata ( H . Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Genus Myscelus, Hiibn. 

1. M. epimachxa, Herr.-Schaff. Prod. Syst. Lep. iii. p. 59. n. 13 
(1869). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S, G. 

Cosnipata valley (II. Whitely ). Mus, D. 

2. M. phoronis, Hew. (Eryc. p.) Descr. Hesp. p. 1 (1867). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & D. 

Genus Erycides. Hiibn. 

1. E. pygmalion, Cram. (Pap. p.) Pap. Exot. iii. t. 245. f. A, B 
(1782). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus, S. G. 

Chamicnras (Bartlett). Mus- D. 

2. E. corytas ?, Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 100. f. C (1 779). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus.. D* 

3. E. or.asus, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 9.) 

Upperside glossy black, with the fringe white; the palpi, head, 
neck, and anus dark red. Underside the same as E. socrata , but 
darker, with the basal half of the posterior -wing white. 

Exp. l-|ineh. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ), ex Mus. Saunders. Mus. B, 

4. E. oreides, Hew. Exot. Butt. v. Pyrrh. & Eryc. f. 32, 35 
(1875). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

5. E. charonotis, Hew. Desc. Boliv. Butt. p. 21 (1874). 

Valiey of Cosnipata (H. Whitely ). Mus. D. 

Genus Carystus, Hiibn. 

1. c. psittacina, Feld. (Hesp. p.) Reise Nov. Lep, iii, p. 518, 
t. 7L f. 17, 18 (1867). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. 

2. C. simulius, n. sp. (Plate XVIII. fig. 8.) 

Upperside dark brown ■; anterior wing crossed beyond the middle 
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from the costal margin to the inner margin by a band of sis small 
yellow spots; a yellow spot at the end of the cell; posterior wing 
crossed in the middle by a narrow band from the costal margin to 
near the anal angle. Underside brown; anterior wing with the base 
blackish, the spots as above, but larger, some of them running toge¬ 
ther ; posterior wing crossed by a wide white hand. 

Exp. If inch. 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely). Mus. D. 

Allied to C. ccanthajohes, Hiibn., but very distinct. 

Genus Pyrgus, Hiibn. 

1. P. omrinAj Butl. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870, p. 509. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mas. S. Gr. 

Peru. Type, Mus. D. 

2. P. thestia, Hew. ( Leacock . t.) Equat. Lep. p. 77 (1870). 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Whitely). Mus. S. G. & D, 

3. P. syrechtus, Fab. (Pap. s .) Syst. Ent. p. 534 (1775). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Genus Brontiades, Hiibn. 

B. prqcas, Cram. (Pap. p.) Pap. Exot. ii. t. 179. f. D (1779). 
Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

Genus Carterocephalus, But!. 

1. €. dxmidiatus, Feld. Reise Nov. Lep. iii. p. 522, t. 74. f. 7, 8 
(1867). 

Valley of Cosnipata (II. Whitely ). Mus. S. G. & D. 

2. C. agathocleSj Feld. L c. f. 16, 17. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

This species varies very much. A specimen in my collection is 
almost without the orange bands of the posterior wing. 

Genus Achylodes, Hiibn. 

L A, thraso, Hiibn, Samml. exot. Schmett. (1806-1816). 
Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. 3. G. 

2. A.-, sp. ? 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G, 

3. A. busirus, Crain. (Pap. b.) Pap. Exot, iii. t. 261. f. A-C 
( 1782 ). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. Gr. 

Nauta (Bartlett). ■ . Mus, D. 

4. A.' corbulo, Cram. (Pap. c.) Pap, Exot. iv. 1354. f. A, (1782). 

Valley, of Cosnipata (M. Whitely). '' Mus. S. G. 
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5. A. ozotes, But!. Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870, p. 515. 

Pozzuzo (Pearce), Mus. S. G. 

Valley of Cosnipata (IL Wkitely ). Mus. D. 

6. A. melander, Cram. (Pap.m.) Pap. Exot. iii. t.270.f.Ii (1782). 

Valley of Cosnipata (11. Wkitely). Mus. S. G-. & D. 


7. A. viridiceps, But!. Cist. Ent. i. p. 115 (1872). 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

8. A. thrasyrultjs, Fab. (Hesp. t.) Ent. Syst. iii. 1. p. 346 
(1793). 

Ucayali (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

9. A. nearchus, Latr. ( Hesp . n.) Humb. Bonp. Obs. Zooi. ii. 
p. 135, t. 43. f. 3 S 4 (1811-1823). 

Ucayali and Yurimaguas (Bartlett). Mus. S. G. & JX 

10. A.-,sp.?^ 

Pozzuzo (Pearce). Mus. S. G. 

11. A. pausus, Doubl. & Hew. (Achly.p.) Gen. Diuni. Lep. t. 80. 
f. 6 (1852). 

Nauta (Bartlett). Mus. D. 

12. A. —, sp.?* 

Valley of Cosnipata (H. Wkitely). Mus. S. G. 

Genus Helias, Fabr. 

EL albiplaga, Feld. Beise Nov. Lep. iii. p. 531, t. 73. f. 18, 19 
(1867). 

Huiro, valley of Santana (H. Wkitely). Mus. B. 

* e 1 found the whole of the Hesperidce plentiful throughout East 
Pern; they are found about the flowers in plantations and villages, 
as well as sand- and mud-banks of the rivers.”— -E.B. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XVII. 

Eig. 1. Napeagenes pyrrho, p. 209. j Fig. 4. Ceratinia alexia, p. 207. 

2. Ceratinia tigrina , p. 207. I 5. Meehamfis ortygia ,, p. 208. 

3. Melincea chincha, p. 211. I 6 & 7. Dcedalma tohiielyi, p. 215. 


Plate XVIII. 


Fig. 1.' Pedaliodes zoippus, p. 214. 
2. Helieomus bariletti , p. 219. 

8. Erma pearcei, p. 222. 

4. '- man dm a, p. 221. 

5. - missia, p. 222. 


Fig. 6 . Paphia alberta , p. 234. 

7. Lyctena kod, p. 239. 

8. Carystus simulim , p. 248. 

9. Eryddes orasus , p. 248. 

10. Telegonm lacydus, p. 247. 


* I cannot determine these species; they are simply brown on both sides. 
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6. On a small Collection of Butterflies from the New 
Hebrides. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

[Received January 12, 1876.] 

The following species have recently been received from Alfred 
Corrie, Esq'., Surgeon to B.M.S. "Pearl. 5 

Family Nymph alidje. 

Genus Calliplcea, Butler. 

1. Calliplcea gr.effiana, Herrich-Schaffer (two males). 

Havannah Harbour, Yate or Sandwich Island. 

Dr. Herrich-Schaffer figures the female of this Butterfly, and 
remarks;—""Herr Hewitson erkhirt sie fur E. hisme , Boisd., welche 
identisch mit E. eunice sein soli. 55 

The collection of the British Museum contains both 0. Msme and 
C. eunice; they are quite distinct from one another and from 
G. graeffiana ; the latter, indeed, occupies an intermediate position be¬ 
tween C. eunice and G. iphianassa , from both of which it differs in 
the pale external area of the wings. 

The male has a well-defined subcostal spot in primaries (as in C. 
iphianassa ), and six well-defined discal spots, all white ; a small 
oval lilac spot on interno-median area; secondaries with the usual 
wliifcy brown subcostal patch ; two obliquely placed subapical white 
spots, and four pale-brown discal spots. Expanse of wings 3 inches. 

This species is new to the Museum collection. 

Genus Danaxs, Latreille. 

2. Danaxs mode rata, Butler (two males). 

Havannah Harbour, Yate or Sandwich Island. 

The two specimens sent by Mr. Come agree in every respect with 
the type, thus establishing its constancy. 

Genus Doleschalua, Felder. 

3. Doleschallia montrouzieri, Butler (two males). 

Espirito Santo, Havannah Harbour, Yate or Sandwich Island. 

Bather larger than the type, but in other respects similar. 

Genus Junonia, Hiibner. 

4. Junonia villida, Fabricius (one female). 

Havannah Harbour, Yate or Sandwich Island. 

Genus Diadem a, BoisduvaL 

5. Diadema nerina, Fabricius (four males and two females). 

Havannah Harbour, Vat6 or Sandwich Island. 

This species has hitherto been known only'from Australia, Wood¬ 
lark Island, and Java. One of Mr. Gome's females is a curious 
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variety, in which the tawny spot of primaries above is barely visible, 
and the submarginal whitish spots are obsolete. 

The specimens were taken on the 7th of July, 1875 ; they are 
much worn, which indicates that they must have been some time on 
the wing. 

6. Diadem a octocula, Butler (one male and two females). 

Havannah Harbour, Sandwich Island (22nd July, 1875). 

This species has hitherto been unique in Mr. Druce’s collection 
from Totoya, Fiji; the male from Yate differs slightly from my 
figure in the outline of the tawny band of primaries. 

Hitherto I have considered the I), formosa of Herrich-Schaffer to 
be the male of my D. octocula ; but now that we have both sexes I 
am compelled to admit that Mr. Wallace was correct in determining 
the type to be a male in which the abdomen is greatly distended; 
B. formosa is a distinct species. 

The female of D. octocula differs from the male in its superior size, 
the much paler colour of the tawny bands; the primaries with better- 
defined papillated ocellus ; four or five subapicalwhite spots ; seconda¬ 
ries with white pupils to all the black spots. 

Family Lyoenidas. 

Genus Lampides, ITubner. 

7. Lampides taitensis, Boisduval (one female). 

Espirito Santo, New Hebrides (6th August, 1875). 

The arrival of this little species is interesting ; I had supposed A. 
taitensis to be the L. platissa of Herrich-Schaffer ; but as Boisduval 
says, at the end of his description, et II est de la taille de Catochry - 
sops bastions 55 (which suits this species admirably, whilst X. platissa 
more nearly resembles X. strabo ), I have very little doubt that we 
now actually possess the typical L. taitensis of the f Astrolabe.’ 

8. Lampides candrena, Herrich-Schaffer (one female). 

Montague Island. 

It is impossible to decide, without seeing plenty of specimens of 
both sexes, whether or not the females of this species vary in the 
width of the brown outer border; in the specimen here registered, 
and one previously received from Fiji, the border is nearly twice as 
wide as in an example sent to us from Germany with Herrich-Schaffer’s 
name attached to it, yet in the males I find no such difference. 

9. Lampides goodenovii, n. sp. 

5. Allied to the preceding, but brilliant greenish ?norpho~h hie, 
the outer borders black, sharply defined ; the under surface altogether 
deeper in colour, reddish brown, crossed by the same whitish lines; 
ocelli with reddish-orange zones. Expanse of wings 1 inch 2 lines. 

Espirito Santo, New Hebrides (6th August, 1875). 

This species is more brilliantly coloured than any other Butterfly 
in the genus; I have named it in honour of the universally beloved 
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and much lamented Commodore Goodenough, who met his death 
whilst out with Messrs. Perry and Carrie on an entomological excur¬ 
sion. 

Family Papilionidjs. 

Genus Belenois, Hiibner. 

10. Belenois niseia, McLeay (one male). 

Savannah Harbour, Vafce or Sandwich Island. 

The single example sent differs a little from the Australian type, 
inasmuch as it resembles B. clytie <$ on the upperside ; but, with¬ 
out seeing more specimens, it would be unsafe to consider it a dis¬ 
tinct species. 

7. Descriptions of new Birds obtained by Mr. C. Buckley in 
Bolivia. By P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., and 
Osbert Salvin, M.A., F.B.S, 

[Received January 14, 1876.] 

A collection of bird-skins formed by Mr. G. Buckley during bis 
recent expedition into Bolivia, at several localities on the eastern 
slope of the main chain of the Andes, contains about 250 specimens, 
referable to 133 species. As a second collection is shortly expected 
from Mr. Buckley, we reserve a full account of the first one until the 
series is complete, and for the present only give descriptions of the 
new species which it contains. These are:— 

h Diglossa glauca, sp. nov. 

Ex cinereo ccerulescens fere unicolor ; alis candaque nigris cceruleo 
limbatis .* subtus obscurior, remigum marginibus internis cine - 
reis: nostro corneo , mandibula inferiore ad basin alba , pedibus 
nigris: long . tota 4*0, ales 2*3, caudce 1*6. 

Sab . Nairapi, Bolivia (Buckley). 

Mus. S.-G. 

Of this new Diglossa Mr. Buckley sends but one specimen. It 
is a small species belonging to the “homochroous” section of Sclater’s 
arrangement (Ibis, 1875, p. 207), and* may be best placed between 
D. plumbea and D. personata . From the latter it is distinguishable 
by its much inferior size, from the former by its colour. 

2. Btjarremon melanops, sp. nov. 

Buarremon rufinucha, Sclater, Cat. A. B. p. 91 (nec Lafr* et 

D’Orb.). 

Supra niger; pileo cum nucha castaneo ; lateribus capitis et men to 
summo nigris : subtus flams y kypochrondriis et crisso in oliva - 
ceum transeuntibus: rastro nigro t pedibus obscure cornets: long . 
tota 6*0, aim 2*7, caudce 2*6. 

Bab. Simacu, Bolivia (Buckley). 

Mus . S.-G. et P.L.S. 
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Obs, JB. rufimicha (Lafr. et D’Orb.) * macula frontal! ufcrinque 
sulphurea sane species diversa est. 

Sclater has long had two examples of this species in his collection 
obtained from the Maison Verreaux. They were referred to B. rufi - 
nucha erroneously, as it appears on examination of the specimens of 
that species in the British Museum. Mr. Buckley sends us five 
examples of this bird, all obtained at Simacu. 

3. Leptopogon tristis, sp. nov. 

Supra olivaceus , unicolor ; alls nigris , tectricum alarium et seeun - 
clariorum extemorum apicibus macula quadrata sulphur eo-alb a 
ornatis; remigum et rectricum marginibus externis olivaceis: 
subtits sulphureo-flams ; subalaribits flams: rostro et pedibits 
nigris: long. iota 4*4, alee 2*15, caudce 2*0, tarsi 0*75. 

Hah, Bolivia, Simacu {Buckley), 

Mus. S.-G. et P. L. S. 

Ohs. Sp. corporis colore supra olivaceo, subtus omnino flavo, ab 
aliis hujusce generis satis definita. 

Sclater has long had a single worn and imperfect skin of this 
Leptopogon in his collection under the MS. name which we now 
publish. Mr. Buckley sends but a single specimen. Sclater’s 
example was obtained from a dealer in Paris, without any locality 
attached to it. 

4. Hypoxanthus atriceps, sp. nov. 

Hypoxanthus rivolii , Scl. et Salv. P. Z. S. 1873, p. 780. 

Hah. Peruvia alta, liusampilia {Whitely); Bolivia, Ramosani 
(Buckley). 

Mus. S.-G. . . 

Obs. Similis II. rivoln, sed pileo summo in mari nigerrimo nec 
rubro. 

An examination of a series of skins of this Woodpecker from 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia seems to show the form from 
the two latter countries is distinct—the head in the male being black, 
and never acquiring the brilliant crimson of the northern form. 


February 15, 1876. 

Prof. Mivarfc, E.R.S., in the Chair. 

The following report on the additions to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of January 1876 was read by the Secretary:— 
The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie during the month of January 1876 was 52, of which 32 were 
by presentation, 10 by purchase, and 10 were received on deposit. 
The total number of departures during the same period by death 
and removals was 78. 

* Vide Sclater, Syn. At. Tanagr. p, 25, 
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The most noticeable additions during the month were :— 

1. A Levaillant’s Cynictis ( Cynictis penicillata ), presented by 
Viscount Mandeville, January 5th. Of this rare and elegantly 
shaped Carnivore (figured in the Society’e 4 Transactions/ vol. i, 
ph iii.) but few specimens have been lately received. One pre¬ 
viously obtained was accidentally omitted from the Revised List of 
Vertebrates, where the species is not mentioned. 

2. A White-spotted Crake ( Porzana notata), captured at sea off 
Cape Santa Maria, Uruguay, by an officer of the B.M.S.S. ‘Elbe/, 
and received January 19th. The specimen agrees accurately with 
the figure in the f Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle* (Birds, 
pi. 48). The species is rare, and quite new to the collection. 

3. A Panda (JElurus fulgens), sent home from Calcutta, and pur¬ 
chased 16th February, 1876. There has been but one living specimen 
of this rare animal previously in the collection. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited the Parrot designated in Tsehudi* s ‘ Fauna 
Peruana ’ (Aves, p. 271) Conurus illigeri , which had been kindly 
sent to him for examination by M. Louis Coulon, Honorary Direc¬ 
tor of the Museum of Neuchatel, and observed that it had been 
wrongly determined by the author of the c Fauna Peruana.’ The 
specimen, which, in spite of what Tsehudi said, was certainly 
not far from mature, presented no traces of the red markings on the 
front, back, and belly, which are characteristic of Am marcicana 
(i. e. Conurus illigeri of Tsehudi), and had besides a larger and 
deeper bill and longer tail. It appeared to belong to a species 
hitherto unrecognized, which might be described as follows 



Head of Am couloni (nat. size). ; 

Ara couloni, sp. nov. 

Conurus illigeri , Tsch. Fauna Per. Aves, p, 271. 

Sittace marcicana, part, Finsch, Papag. i. p. 420. 

Diagn. Viridis, capiie undique remigibus et rectricibus eseltts cmru - 
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lescentibus : caudm parte basali in rectricibus extends rubric 
cante: alarum et caudm pagina inferiors flavicante : long . 
i iota 16*0, aim 8*7, caudm rectr. med. 9*5, lat. 4*5, 
ffab. Peruvia alta, in reg. sylvatica oriental!, ab incolis Loro real 
dicta ( Tschudi ). 

Mits. Novo-Castellano. 

Obs. Species ab Ara maracana rostro majore, genis solum nudis, 
area postoculaxi piumosa, et corporis colore rubro uullo certissime 
diversa, et Ludovico Couloir, Musei Novo-Castellani Directori optimo, 
dicata. 


Dr. T. S. Cobbold, F.R.S., exhibited and made remarks on a 
Parasite (. Echinorhynchus ) obtained from the Tamandua Ant-eater 
which had died in the Society’s Menagerie, and had been described 
in his communication made at the last meeting. 


Mr. W. K. Parker read the second part of his memoir on 2Egi- 
thognathous Birds of which the following is an abstract 

In my former communication I described thirty-one examples of 
this kind of palatal structure in birds; in the present paper I have 
added fifty-one more. 

Altogether these eighty-two birds belong to thirty-nine “ fami¬ 
lies;’ 5 so that I have taken, on an average, two examples of each 
family. The materials for this research have been kindly and 
liberally put into my hands by a number of friends, among whom I 
may mention Professors Alfred Newton, T. Rupert Jones, and 
Garrod, Dr. Murie, Osbert Salvia, Esq., Robert Swinhoe, Esq., 
Mr. W. J/Williams, and Mr. Bartlett. 

I began my last paper with a bird showing “ iEgithognathism 55 
in its initial state. I end this communication with another instance: 
the first was Turnix , this is Thinoeorus —both of the utmost 
importance to anyone seeking for the true passerine phylum. 

Now if any one will say that because I have found initial iEgi- 
thognathism in birds so far down below the most degraded (or 
rather non-elevated) type of Passerines, as these birds, that there¬ 
fore I, putting these types in the JEgithognathous list, seek to 
make them appear as € * Coracomorphae/ 5 such a one has failed 
to catch my drift. Do we modern biologists believe in the gradual 
modification of types or evolution of species, or do we not? If 
we do, we shall reasonably expect to find that our neatly trimmed 
and highly special types must have had grosser and more general 
ancestors in the Tertiary period. Allowing this supposition, and 
looking upon birds as a hot-blooded group whose root lay low 
down, once, among the cold blooded reptiles, shall we not expect to 
find birds more or less related to the modern types having the 
nature of several at once?—“all these in their "pregnant causes 
mixed. 55 

In the examples given in this second part ! have shown pecu- 
. * J?or part I. see Trans, Zook Soc. ix. p. 289. ' 
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liarities of the skull that belong to certain groups of families, which 
will, when once understood, be very helpful to Taxonomists. These 
more minute researches go to modify some of Professor Huxley’s 
views, as expressed in his paper f On the Classification of Birds * 
(P. Z. S. 1867, p. 415). Certain it is that the skull of a bird often 
seems to harmonize very ill with the rest of its structure, even with 
the rest of the skeleton. Still the morphology of this chief part of 
the framework, modified as it is in relation to the nervous, digestive, 
and, respiratory systems, must be of the utmost importance to any 
one seeking to have broad views on these subjects. 

“The groups formed by cranio-facial characters have a variable 
value ; the desmognatbous face passes over the Struthious border and 
is possessed by the gallo-struthious Tinamous. The saurognathous * 
face (see Trans. Linn, Soc. 1875, plates i.-v.) is possessed by the 
“ Celeomorphre ” only—namely, by the Woodpeckers and Wry¬ 
necks. 

“The eegithognathous face is possessed by all the c Coraco- 
morphse,’ and by them only, in a perfect form.) with the single 
exception of the Swifts (Cypselidse)—a mere big c genus 5 capable 
of being cut up into a few subgenera. 

“The desmognatbous face turns up in many places; its funda¬ 
mental or embryonic form is the schizognathous, the simple rep¬ 
tilian cleft palate ; this becomes desmognatbous by ankylosis of the 
right and left elements of the palate. Desmognathism is seen in 
the AEgithognathse when ossification is very intense, as in Art amis , 
Paradisea , and Gymnorhina. 

“ The simple, open, or cleft palate generally occurs in the groups 
that lie on a level two or three degrees above the Rati tee, as Rails, 
Plovers, Cranes, and the Fowl tribe; but it is also retained in types 
that in other respects are amongst the highest and most specialized, 
as the Trochilidse and the Caprirnalgidm. 

“In the present paper research has been made into the morpho¬ 
logy of the skull in the following groups—namely Tan agridoe, 
Brachypodidse, Phytotomidm, Meliphagidae, Mniotiltidee, Oaerebidoe, 
Vireonidse, Cardinalis , Icteridse, Emberizidse, Fringillidse, Alaudidas, 
Pari doe, Panuridae, Cy pselidae, Ilirundinidse, Orioiidce, Motacillidse, 
Muscieapkkc, Liotricbidse, Saxicolu, and Nectariniidoe. 

“And, lastly, the remarkable skull of Thinocorm is described, a 
small Chilian type, whose body is- thoroughly Charadrian, but whose 
head is a mysterious mixture. Being imperfectly eegithognathous, 
it is here compared with the completely legithognathous Passerine 
types on the one hand, and on the other with birds much nearer akin, 
namely the Crane and the Sun-bittern. These latter, in an appen¬ 
dix, serve to compare with Thinocorm , and also show the schizo¬ 
gnathous palate for comparison with the more complex palate of a 
Passerine bird. 

“ Thinocorus, whilst essentially a Plover; if the characters of the 
skeleton generally be considered, yet shows more likeness in its 
skull to that variety of the Plover type which we see in the.larger 
Cranes. 

Proc, Zoom Soc.— 1876 , No. XVII. 
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C{ The Tinamous, largely specialized into a kind of low gallinaceous 
carinate type, yet retain the same form of skull and face as the 
Ilatitce. Thindcorus also retains much that is drommognathous in 
its skulk mixed with normal schizognathism; but superadded to 
these characters we find an intimate union of the broad vomer with 
the largely developed alinasal door; a little more metamorphosis!, an d 
the palate would have corresponded with that of the Passerine birds, 

“ But in this bird, as in the Hemipod (Tunm) it is not in the 
structure of the vomer and its relation to the nasal labyrinth that 
we find all the Passerine characters. The face, generally, is rich in 
such modifications: I showed them in my former Part with regard 
to Turniiv s and in this in the genus Thhiocorus. 

ee In the marvellously specialized skulls of the Passerine unlooked- 
for osseous centres often appear; these are often very uniform in 
certain families which are more or less allied. 

£< The first 1 may mention here are the “palato-maxillariesthese 
are a pair of bones, separately representing the ingrowth of our upper 
jaw-bone which forms the <f hard palate.” I find these in the 
following families, namely Tanagridse, Brachypodidse, Mniofciltidae, 
Ooerebidee, Cardinalidee, Icteridse, and Emberizidae. In some 
families, besides lesser ossicles added to the vomer, one on each 
shoulder, the vomer is not merely composed of a right and left half, 
but each moiety is more or less broken up into two centres. Here 
we have repeated the tetramerous vomer (vomers and ‘scpto- 
maxillaries ’) of the Snake and the Lizard. The families showing 
this structure more or less clearly are the Mniotiltidae, Coerebidse, 
Vireonidse, Muscieapidse, and Saxicolidse. 

“ With the exception of Menura the South-American types are 
most generalized, low, and, I may say, ancient; next to them the 
Australian birds, and those from Malaisia and Central America; 
whilst the most highly specialized types belong to the northern 
hemisphere generally. 

“ Looked at from my particular morphological stand-point, facts 
like these seem to me to be well worth the pleasant labour I have 
spent in obtaining them.” 

This paper will be published entire in the Society's * Transactions/ 

The following papers were, read 

L On a new Order and some new Genera of Araclmxda from 
Kerguelen’s Land. By the Rev. 0. P. Cambridge, M.A„ 

, C.M,Z.S V Hon. Memb. New-Zealand Institute* 

[Received January 15, 1876.] . 

, ■. (Plate XIX.) 

The few examples of Araehnida found during the late Transit-of- 
Venus Expedition to Kerguelen’s Land, and kindly sent to me by the 
Rev. A. E. Eaton, I propose now to describe and figure. Almost 
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all of them are remarkable; all appear to be new to science; and one, 
indeed, at present seems to me incapable of inclusion in any hitherto 
recognized order of Arachnids. The whole collection consisted but of 
live, species ; one of Araneidea and three*of Acaridea, the fifth, being 
that upon which I propose to found a new genus, family, and order. 
At first sight this delicate little Arachnid gave me the idea of a Che-, 
lifer deprived of its forcipated palpi; but a subsequent examination 
with a stronger lens showed me that it possessed palpi of an entirely 
different character from those of the pseudo-Scorpiones; and a final 
scrutiny under a still higher power led to the detection of the eyes s 
in the number and position of these there is a remarkable similarity 
to the Solpugidea, while there are not wanting some general indica¬ 
tions of affinity to the Araneidea. Its small size and general ap¬ 
pearance when alive would probably induce one to place it among the 
Acaridea; but the structure of the mouth-parts, the distinct cephalo* 
thorax and abdomen, and especially the character of the eyes seemed 
to preclude this allocation. It is possible, however, that when the 
Acaridea have been more thoroughly worked out by some future 
ar'achnologist, the present anomalous little creature may become the 
type of a suborder, or perhaps only of a family of that order. 
Meanwhile in forming a distinct order for its reception, I desire to 
obtain the free criticism and opinion of arachnologists more conversant 
than myself with some obscure groups of Acaridea, as to its true 
systematic position. 


Order Acaridea. 

Fam. Acarides. 

Gen. nov. Torynophora. 

Body oval 5 a slightly indented transverse line towards the fore part 
on the upperside appears to mark the junction of the cephalothorax 
and abdomen. 

Mouth-parts almost soldered together, leaving only the short palpi 
and the extremities of the falces traceable. 

Legs 8 , slender, in 4 pairs ( 1-2 and 3-4 on each side), 5-jointed, 
and terminating with two somewhat S-curved claws springing from 
a small supernumerary or heel-joint. 

Eyes four, in two pairs, one pair on either side of the caput. 

Falces armed on the underside with serrated opposed edges. 

Palpi short, strong, 4-jointed, with a single strong curved jaw-like 
claw springing from its base on the upperside, 

Torynophora serrata, sp. n. (Plate XIX. fig. 1.) 

Length | line. ■ 

This minute Acarid is of an oval form, tolerably convex above, and. 
of a uniform pale luteous colour. From the fore part of the cephalo¬ 
thorax four pointed processes project, each one terminating with a 
very small joint, from which springs a curious clavate or spoon- 
shaped bristle or tag; a few with a somewhat similar tag are dispersed 
thinly over the upper surface of the body, which is closely wrinkled, 

i , 17 * 
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the wrinkles taking different but regular directions on the different 
parts of the body. 

The eyes are very minute, in two pairs, one on either side of the 
caput; those of each pair are near together but not contiguous. 

The legs are 5-jointed, slender, and not very Jong; they are armed 
with fine spines, bristles, and hairs, and terminate with two tarsal 
S-sliaped claws, springing from a small terminal joint, and furnished 
beneath with some slender prominent clavate hairs. The legs are in 
pairs, the first and second, and third and fourth legs on each side 
having their basal joints respectively contiguous to each other, as in 
the genus Trombidiim> and articulated to the fore half of the lower 
surface of the body. 

The palpi are short, strong, 4-jointed ; and to the upperskle of the 
base of the digital joint is articulated a strong curved claw’’. 

The maxillae^ labium , md fakes coalesce and form a kind of suc¬ 
torial apparatus, towards the fore part of which on the underside 
are two opposed curved saw-edged processes. 

Several examples of this curious Acarid, found under stones, were 
contained in the Rev. A. E. Eaton’s Kerguelen’s-Land collection. 
Being so very minute and delicate, they had suffered considerably by 
being preserved in strong spirit. 

Fam. B DELL IDES. 

Gen. Scirus, C. Koch? 

Scirus pallibus, sp. n. (Plate XIX. fig. 2.) 

Length | a line. 

As far as I could ascertain from the single example contained in 
the Kerguelen-Island collection, this small Acarid is an undescribed 
species of the genus Stints. Its colour is a dull yellowish white; 
and there are a few obscure blackish markings in two parallel 
longitudinal lines along the upperside of the abdomen. The 
body and legs are furnished with a few longish pale semi dia¬ 
phanous hairs. The eyes are in two pairs, those of each pair 
contiguous, and in the position indicated by the two small oval 
markings in figure 2 b. The only example received was injured by 
the action of the spirit in which it had been preserved, so 'that the 
exact details of its structure could not be satisfactorily observed ; in 
the general appearance, however, of the beak-like mouth-parts there 
seemed to be but little difference from the genus Bdelta and others 
nearly allied. 

Order Ac a ride a. 

Fam. I xo bides. 

Gen. Hyalomma, 0. Koch. 

Hyalomma ptjta. (Plate XIX. fig. 3.) 

Length § line. 

Body oval. ^ Ccphalothorax yellowish brown, strongly tinged with 
red on either side of its fore part and on the fore part of the caput. 
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Abdomen dark yellow-brown, and (as well as the cephalothorax) 
tli inly clothed with short pale hairs; the hinder part of the abdomen 
is of a pale dull yellowish hue, and its margin is indented with four 
small elongate notches. On each side of the underpart, just behind 
the basal joints of the 4th pair of legs, is a roundish patch, whose 
surface appears to be covered with minute points, which may 
possibly be the plates of spiracular organs. 

The legs are moderately long and tolerably strong, 7-jointed, the 
last or tarsal joint being very small; they are of a pale yellowish 
colour, marked underneath with patches of a bright shining orange 
red, and furnished with a few short hairs ; each tarsus terminates 
with two curved diaphanous claws springing from a small claw-joint; 
and beneath them is an oval sucker-like pad. 

The palpi are five-jointed (including the basal joints or maxillae) ; 
these latter are of a reddish colour and soldered to the labium ; the 
colour of the palpi is similar to that of the legs; the terminal (or 
digital) joint is short and small ; the next to it (or radial) is large and 
tumid, the other two joints short. The length of the palpi slightly 
exceeds that of the falces. 

The falces are porrected in the form of a beak, and are armed 
beneath with numerous sharp hooks or teeth directed backwards. 

Several examples of this Acarid were found by the Rev. A. E, 
Eaton on a Penguin ( Pggosceles teeniatus) in Kerguelen’s Land. 

Ordo nov. ? Pcecilopii aside a; 

External Characters of the Order :— Cephalothorax and abdomen 
covered with a continuous epidermis of a rather slight texture, un- 
segrnented, and united to each other throughout their whole breadth, 
the point of junction being clearly indicated by a transverse line or 
suture. Palpi filiform, and terminating with a single minute claw. 
Legs eight in number, their basal joints closely grouped together on 
the sternal surface of the cephalothorax, the tarsi terminate with 
two claws, between which is a slender pectinated style. Falces 
didactylous. Maxillae coalescing at their base. Labium (properly 
so called) wanting. Eyes two. 

Fam. Pcecilophysides. 

In its general appearance this curious little Arachnid seems to be 
a compound of the Spiders, Soipugids, Chelifers, and Acari. On its 
upperside it reminds one strongly of the Solpugidea, both in the 
massive falces, arid its two eyes on a small tubercle at the fore extremity 
of the caput; its' underside bears a strong resemblance in the maxillae 
and palpi to the Araneidea ; its profile resembles that of the pseudo- 
Seorpioncs, while in its small size, continuous, delicate epidermis, and 
closely approximated thorax and abdomen it shows a strong likeness 
to the A car idea. 

Gen. nov. Pcecilophysis. 

Eyes two, closely grouped on a small tubercle at the fore extremity 
of the caput, just between and above the base of the falces. 
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Fakes massive, as long as the cephalothorax, two-clawed, the 
upper claw fixed, the lower movable, and both curved. 

Maxilla large,, coalescing at their base, and produced at their inner 
extremity into a strong angularly pointed projection. 

Labium none, and sternum none, properly so called, the basal 
joints of the legs being articulated to the inferior surface of the 
cep halo thorax. 

Abdomen longer than the cephalothorax. A small elongate oval 
aperture towards the hinder part of the underside is probably the 
genital opening, while a still more minute orifice beneath its extre¬ 
mity is probably the anal aperture. 

Legs moderately long and tolerably strong; they are 6-jointed, 
furnished with long bristles, and terminating in two S-curved claws, 
beneath which is a lougish, slender, slightly upturned style, plu¬ 
mose or finely pectinated along its underside. 

Palpi 4-jointed, similar to the legs in armature; the terminal (or 
digital) joint ends with a small hooked claw ; and the bristles or hairs 
on it are long and plumose. 

PcECILOPHYSIS. KERGTJELENENSIS, Sp. 11 . (Plate XIX. fig. 4.) 

Adult female. Length line. 

The cephalothorax is of a somewhat quadrate form, narrower 
before than at its junction with the abdomen; it is moderately con¬ 
vex above, and lias a few long pale hairs or slender bristles directed 
forwards on its upperside: its profile line is nearly level; and the 
colour of the cephalothorax and abdomen is pale yellow, the legs and 
other parts being of a whitish hue. 

The eyes are small, but close together near the hinder part of a 
small roundish tubercle or eminence, at the middle of the fore extre¬ 
mity of the caput. 

The legs are 6-jointed, rather long, tolerably strong, not greatly 
differing in length, their relative length being 1, 4, 2, 3; they are 
furnished with long pale bristles; and the tarsi, which are undivided 
and with two claws, are curved somewhat in the form of an S : beneath 
them is a largish bristle or style, pectinated or plumose on its infe¬ 
rior side. The joints do not differ greatly in length, the first two 
or basal ones being* the longest, and the rest nearly equal. 

The palpi are similar, in their general armature, to the legs. The 
digital joint is longer than the radial, and of an ovoid form; its 
hairs are plumose, and the single terminal daw is sharply hooked 
and minute. 

The fakes are as long as the cephalothorax,. very massive at the 
base and didactyle, the lower claw being movable and opposed to the 
upper one; both claws are curved, but project in the same straight 
line and in the same plane as the cephalothorax, which the fakes 
equal in length. 

The'Maxilla are long, their inner extremities considerably pro¬ 
duced into an angularly pointed form, and extending close beneath the 
faiees, to about two thirds of their length. 

The abdomen , looked at in profile, is higher and more convex than 
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the cephalothorax, and about-double its length ; its fore extremity is 
conterminous in its breadth with the cephalothorax, but is constricted 
laterally near the middle, the hinder extremity being rounded and 
obtuse; its upper surface is furnished with a few long pale hairs or 
bristles. 

Several examples of this minute but most interesting Arachnid were 
found under stones i n Kerguelen’s Land by Mr. Eaton. Unfortunately, 
from their extreme delicacy and small size, they had suffered severely 
from the action of the strong spirit iu which they were immersed. 

Order Aranetdea. 

Fara. Agelenides, 

Gen. nov. Myro. 

Cephalothorax oval, roundly truncated before, and moderately 
constricted on its lateral margins at the caput. Upper convexity 
moderate; profile-line slopes very gradually in a slightly curved line 
from the hinder slope to the ocular region; clypeus unusually narrow, 
almost obsolete. Spinners short, those of the inferior pair longest 
and strongest. 

Eyes eight, unequal in size and forming a rather large and some¬ 
what oval area, enclosed by two longitudinal curved rows of three 
eyes each ; the curves directed from each other ; within this area, 
and towards its fore part, are two minute eyes near together in a 
transverse line. 

Legs not greatly different in relative length, which is 4, 1, 2, 3. 
Each tarsus terminates with three claws. 

Maxilla large, curved towards the labium, much and roundly pro¬ 
tuberant on the outer sides towards their extremity, which is rather 
obliquely truncated ; the palpi issue from unusually near their lower 
extremities. 

Labium rather more than half the length of the maxillae, very 
difficult to be seen clearly; but its form is apparently oblong, slightly 
rounded at the apex. 

Myro kerguelenensis, sp. n. (Plate XIX. fig. 5.) 

Adult male. Length nearly lines. 

The cephalothorax is of a yellow brown- colour, the margins 
surrounded with a fine black'line ; the' normal grooves and indenta¬ 
tions are well marked, and suffused with dusky black, giving the thorax 
somewhat the appearance of radiating markings ; the ocular region 
is furnished with some bristly black hairs ; and some longer and finer 
ones are distributed along the central longitudinal line to the hinder 
slope. 

The eyes are unequal in size and form a largish hexagonal, area on 
the forepart of the caput close to its fore margin; they may be de¬ 
scribed either as in two longitudinal curved rows of three eyes each, 
with two minute ones in a transverse line towards the fore extremity 
of the enclosed area, or as four pairs, a hinder pair, two fore lateral 
pairs, and a fore central pair ; those of the hinder pair are sepa- 
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rated by an interval of an eye’s diameter, and each is also divided by 
an equal interval from the hinder eye of the lateral pair on its side; 
the eyes of each lateral pair are separated by a slight interval, not 
exceeding half the diameter of one of the tore central eyes; the hind 
laterals are the largest of the eight; and the interval between the 
fore laterals is equal to about 1|- diameter ; the interval between 
the eyes of the fore central pair is equal to a diameter, the distance of 
each from the fore lateral on its side being rather greater ; and that 
of each from the hind lateral is equal to the diameter of the latter ; the 
interval between the fore lateral eyes and the fore margin of the 
caput is very slight indeed, being less than the diameter of one of the 
central eyes. 

The legs are moderately long and strong; their relative length 
does not differ greatly, being 4, 1, 2, 3. They are of a brownish 
yellow colour, faintly and imperfectly annulated with dusky brown ; 
the annulations are scarcely perceptible in some examples. They are 
furnished with spines, bristles, and hairs, some of the hitter being at 
right angles to the different joints ; each tarsus terminates with three 
curved claws, of which the inferior is much the smallest, and sharply- 
bent downwards. 

The palpi are similar in colour to the legs; furnished with hairs 
and a few bristles, and of moderate length and strength. The 
cubital joint is short and bent; the radial is slightly longer and 
spreads out gradually on its outer side into a somewhat irregularly 
shaped prominent but not very large apophysis at its fore extremity ; 
the digital joint is long and rather narrow, similar in form to that of 
some species of Tegenaria ; the palpal organs are simple, and have a 
long curved filiform spine connected with them, and by which they 
are very nearly encircled; this spine issues from the base of the 
palpal organs, and curving first round their inner margin terminates 
on the opposite side. 

The fakes are long, strong, and vertical, prominent near their 
base in front, and similar in colour to the cephalothorax. 

The maxilla are similar in colour to the falces ; their form has 
been already described above. 

The labium has also been described. Its colour is dark blackish 
brown. 

# The sternum is heart-shaped, similar in colour to the legs, and fur¬ 
nished with hairs. 

The abdomen is oval, moderately convex above, and does not pro¬ 
ject greatly over the base of the cephalothorax. It is clothed with 
hairs, some on the fore part of the upperside being prominent and 
of a bristly nature. Its colour is brownish yellow mixed with brown 
and black, a tolerably distinct pattern being visible on the upper- 
side ; that on the fore half consists of two longitudinal curved rows, 
each of three irregular yellowish spots, followed (on the hinder half) 
by a series of alternate y ellowish and black angular bars or chevrons, 
the angles directed forwards; or the hinder half may be described 
as of a yellowish colour marked with a series of four or six black 
angular bars,,'which diminish in size' towards the spinners; the 
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underside of the abdomen is of a uniform blackish brown colour with 
an indistinct pale longitudinal line on either side. 

The spinners of the inferior pair are strong but short, though 
longer than those of the superior pair. 

The female resembles the male in general colour and markings ; the 
sides of the abdomen; however, on the hinder half are paler than those 
of the male, and are marked with two differently sized oblique irre¬ 
gular blackish markings; the genital aperture is simple, but of a dis¬ 
tinctive form. 

Eight males and one female were received from the Rev. A. E. 
Eaton, by whom they were found on Kerguelen’s Land under stones, 
and running also at times on the ground. 

This spider (as above observed), the only one found on the island, is 
of great interest, being unmistakably allied to Tegenoria and Agelena, 
though quite distinct from both. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIX. 

Fig. 1. Torynophora serrafa , sp. n. 

a, upperside, highly magnified ; b, underside without the legs; c, profile; 
cl, leg of first pair; e, extremity of tarsus of ditto ; /, palpi; g, extre¬ 
mity of one of the cephalic projections, highly magnified ; h, one of the 
clavate hairs on abdomen, highly magnified; k, mouth-parts on under¬ 
side, highly magnified; o, natural length. 

Fig. 2. Scirus pcUlictu.% sp. n. 

a, upperside; b, upperside of caput and mouth-parts, more enlarged, 
showing the position of the eyes; c, natural length. 

Fig. 3, Hyalomma put a, sp. n. 

a, upperside ; b, underside without legs; c, caput, palpi, and falces, more 
enlarged; d, natural length. 

Fig. 4. Aoicilophyds kergitelenensis, sp. n. 

a, upperside; b, underside without legs ; c, profile without legs or palpi; 
cl, extremity of tarsus of leg of second pair; e, digital joint of palpus ; 
g, portion of falces and maxi life in profile ; f, natural length. 

Fig. 5. Myro kerguehnemis , sp. n. 

a, upperside; b , fore part of caput and falces, from the front, showing 
the position of the eyes; c f profile; d, maxilla? and labium ; c, g, left 
palpus in two positions; h, genital aperture ($);/, natural length. 


2, Descriptions of Four new Species of Helix'; with some 
notes on Helix angasiana of Pfeiffer. By George French 
Angas, FX.S., C.M.Z.S. 

[Beceived January 26,1870.] 

(Plate XX.) 

Helix Beatrix, n. sp. (Plate XX. figs, 1 to 5.) 

Shell narrowly perforate, ovately conical, rather thin, not shining, 
finely obliquely striated, variously coloured; spire conoidal; whorls 
6 |, rounded, narrowly margined at the sutures, the last non-descend¬ 
ing, somewhat inflated and obtusely subangulated at the periphery 
in front, moderately convex at the base ; aperture subcircular ; the 
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outer lip very slightly expanded and reflected ; the collumella de¬ 
scending vertically and callously reflected over the perforation. 

Dinm.tnaj. 10, min. 8, alt. 1.3 lines. 

Hah, ? Solomon archipelago. 

Yar. a. Rich orange-yellow throughout, inner lip white, apex some¬ 
times of a carnelian color. 

Yar. h . Bright yellow, apex orange, with a narrow black band im¬ 
mediately below the suture of the last whorl, lip black. 

Yar. c. Pellucid white, upper whorls yellow or orange, 

Yar. d, Upper whorls white, last whorl light brown, with a narrow 
pale band below the suture, lip white stained inside with purple. 

Yar. e. Very dark purplish chocolate-colour, reddish towards the 
apex. 

This shell, like Helix met a, Pfr., is subject to remarkable variations 
in colour, but may at once be distinguished by its smaller size, the 
convexity of the whorls, and the roundness of the aperture, in which 
the subflexuous outer lip and diagonal form of II. meta are wanting. 
The general form of the shell presents somewhat of a Paludina- like 
aspect. The outer lip is much less expanded and reflected than in 
II meia s and the texture less glossy and shining. 

Helix ramsdeni, n. sp. (Plate XX. figs. 6, 7.) 

Shell imperforate, turbinate, rather solid, obliquely faintly striated, 
white, ornamented with a narrow brownish-black band on the lower 
part of the penultimate whorl, and two broader black bands, one 
above and the other below the periphery of the last whorl, the cen¬ 
tral band being irregularly marked with diaphanous white spots; 
base tinged more or less with suffused chestnut next the columella ; 
spire conical, apex rather obtuse; whorls 5|-, convex, the first three 
somewhat pellucid, the last descending in front ; aperture very 
oblique, truncately oval; peristome white, the right margin ex¬ 
panded, sinuous, and reflected ; the columellar margin obliquely 
descending, flattened and expanded, slightly grooved in the middle, 
and furnished with a long straight callus terminating abruptly 
within the aperture. 

Hi am. maj. 12|, min. 10$, alt. 13 lines. 

Hah, '{Solomon archipelago. 

This beautiful shell is somewhat allied to II boivini of Petit 
(II, subrepta of Quoy), but it exhibits certain differences so marked 
as to induce me to characterize'it as a distinct species. The whorls 
of H, ramsdeni are more rounded, the last whorl is smaller, and the 
shell generally somewhat more conical than in II boivini ; whilst 
the peculiar white spots on the central black band remind one of 
similar markings in IL ambrosia, Ang. The beautiful scarlet outer 
lip so constant in II, boivini is entirely absent in the present species ; 
and the shell is of an almost bluish white, while II. boivini has a 
warm yellowish tinge. 

1 have named this, shell in memory of the late Lady Harriet 
Ramsden, from whose collection the typical specimen originally 
'came. , 
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Helix mqresbyi, n. sp. (Plate XX. figs. 8, 9.) 

Shell umbilicated, giobosely conical, moderately solid, finely and 
irregularly obliquely striated, fulvous chestnut, paler at the apex, with 
various broad and narrow bands of deep brown, darker below the 
sutures ; spire conical; whorls 6, convex, the last somewhat flat¬ 
tened at the base and excavated towards the umbilicus; aperture 
oblique, sublunate, within glossy and of a pale purplish hue, lips 
black, margins approximating and joined by a thin callus, outer 
margin expanded and subreflexed, columellar margin dilated, partly 
concealing the umbilicus. 

Diara. maj. 23 min. 14, alt. 23 lines. 

Hab. Port Denison, Northern Queensland. 

In its general character this species comes nearer to II. yulei, 
Forbes, than to any other ; but it differs in being larger, very much 
more conical, and in having the base of the last whorl peculiarly 
flattened. 

Helix rhoda, n. sp. (Plate XX. figs. 10-12.) 

Shell deeply and profoundly umbilicated, depressedly convex, mo¬ 
derately solid, finely obliquely irregularly striated, fulvous brown, 
scattered with pale, diaphanous, oblique stripe-like spots, with 
a suffused brown band below the suture, and another darker and 
narrower band above it, also a narrow dark band on either side 
of the keeled periphery; spire depressedly conical, apex obtuse ; 
sutures narrowly margined ; whorls 6, convex, the last not descend¬ 
ing, moderately keeled at the periphery and a little flattened at the 
base; aperture oblique, truncately ovate, right margin rather sinuous, 
very slightly expanded and subreflexed, the basal a little thickened, 
somewhat reflexed, and white. 

Diam.maj. 10, min. 9, alt. 5 lines. 

Hab. San Christoval, Solomon archipelago. 

This shell belongs to the Trochomorpha group, its nearest ally 
being H. merziana , Pfr. 

Helix angasiana, Pfr. (not Newcomb, in Ann. Lyceum Nat, 
Hist. New York). 

This characteristic species (first described in the French * Journal 
de Conchy liologie/ 1862, p. 228, by Dr. Pfeiffer, from a dead and 
bleached specimen in a chalky condition, that was sent home by me 
from the neighbourhood of Lake Torrens, in the interior of South 
Australia) has been the cause of some confusion amongst concholo- 
gists, which I desire to rectify. . On my subsequently obtaining 
living specimens of this species from the same locality I wrote to 
M. Crosse, the editor of the Journal, stating that the diagnosis 
should be modified, the specimen figured having lost all its colour 
and become thickened by exposure to the influences of the atmo¬ 
sphere. This note was published by M. Crosse in the Journal for 
1863, in which the colours of the living shell were given. Notwith¬ 
standing this, Dr. Cox, of Sydney, in his ‘Monograph of the Austra¬ 
lian Land Shells/ states that M. Crosse is mistaken, and that' the 
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coloration he gives is that of II. bit&mata, Cox, also from South 
Australia, and persists in regarding the normal state of II. anga~ 
mana as “ solid, white, and porcellaneous,” and furthermore gives 
“ hi angasiana , not Pfeiffer,” as synonym of If. biUeniafu, Cox, in 
his ‘ Monograph/ The coloration of II. cmgimmtih when fresh, is 
singularly like that of II. bitmuata, although, the form and charac¬ 
ters of the two species are extremely different. I have therefore 
given a figure of both the species on the accompanying plate, which 
ought to set the matter definitively at rest. I may add that II. bike- 
niata, Cox (ISO’S), is a synonym of Ilfiinderd, A. Ad. & Ang., 
(P. Z. S. 186*3), the description of which was unfortunately also 
taken from a bleached specimen from which the bands had disap¬ 
peared. 

The shell described and figured as II angasiana by Dr. Newcomb 
in the ‘Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York/ in 
May. 1860, must stand as II. bougainvillei, it having been described 
and figured under the latter name by Dr. Pfeiffer in the * Proceed¬ 
ings * of this Society in February 18(50 (see P. Z. S, 18(50, p. 133), 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XX. 


Figs. 1-5. Helix bcatfiv. 
Figs. 6, 7. Helix mnisckm. 
Figs. 8, 9. Helix moresbyi. 


Figs. 10, 11, 12 IMiv Mu. 
Figs. 13, 14. IMiv angasmm. 
Figs. 15, 1(1 Helix biUemata. 


8. Notes on some of the Blue Crows of America, By P, L. 
Sclater, M.A., Pli .1),, P.R.S., and Os be rt Salvin, 
M.A V F.ll.S. 

[Received January 9,1875.] 

The typical Crows ( Corvus ) are, as is well known to naturalists, 
in the New World essentially a northern form, and have only pene¬ 
trated into the Neotropical Region as far south as the highlands of 
Guatemala and the northern Antilles. Several genera of Blue Crows 
take their place in Central and Southern America. Of these, in our 
s Nomenclator/ we enumerated 32 species as autoptically known to 
us. But during the past three years the receipt of additional speci¬ 
mens and., examination of others in different collections has enabled 
us to add slightly to the number, and to make certain recti ficatiouy 
in our own list. These we beg leave to submit to the Society. 

1. Cyanocitta* ARGENTIGULA. 

C . argentigula } Lawr, Ann. Lye. N. Y. xi. p. 88 (1875). 

Under this name Mr. Lawrence has recently described a Jay from. 
Costa Rica with which we are not yet autoptically acquainted." it is 
apparently a well-defined species, belonging to the group containing 

* The type of the genus ■Cymoeitta of Strickland, is Gttrmdm eristatna, Linn, 
as stated in precise terms by the founder of the genus (Ami. Nat .Hist, xv. p, 261, 
fS45) ; and we therefore cannot understand why the authors of ‘ North American 
Birds’ and oilier American writers" persist hi'.giving .'the type'as Garrutm 
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0. nana and C. pitmilo , and partakes to some extent of the character 
of both, in having the crescentic white frontal and superciliary marks 
of the latter, and the throat coloured as in the former species. It is 
probably the representative in Costa Rica of the Guatemalan C. pu- 
milio and the Mexican C. nana. 

2. Cyanocttta beecheii (Vig.): Scl. et Salv. Nomencl. p. 33. 

There are three somewhat similar species of Cyanocitta of a 
uniform black below, two only of which are inserted in the list in 
our c Nomenclator 3 under the names C. beecheii and C. crassirostris 
These three birds may be readily distinguished as follows- 

a. Frontis crista tenui elongata nigra. 1. sanblasiana . 

b. Frontis plumis brevibus erectis, crista nulla. 

a'. Major: dorso lsete cseruleo, naribus 

plumis frontaiibus omnino tectis 2. beecheii. 
b f . Minor: dorso viridi-cyaneo, naribus 

plumis frontaiibus dimidio tectis 3. germam. 

The synonymy of these species should stand as follows 

Cyanocitta sanblasiana. 

Geai de San Bias , Neboux, Rev. Zool, 1840, pp. 290, 323. 

Pica sanblasiana, Lafr. Mag. de Zool, 1842, Ois. t. 28. 

Cyanocorax de San-Blas, Prev et Desmurs,Voy.‘Venus/ v. p. 200. 

Cissilopha sanblasiana , Bp. Consp. i. p. 380; Lawrence, Mem, 
Boston Soc, N. H, ii. p. 284. 

£C Cyanurusgcoffroii, Bp/ 3 Gray, Hand-list, ii. p. 4, et in Mus. Brit. 

Bab. Western Mexico: San Bias (Neboux ); Acapulco (ledan- 
cher ); Plains of Colima, Manzanilla Bay and Las Trochas (. Xantus ). 

Mus. S.G., Acad. Phihid., Brit. 

Except as regards its thin frontal crest,this bird does not differ mate¬ 
rially in form from its allies; and we see no reason for making a genus 
of it, as proposed by Bonaparte. The species is rare in European col¬ 
lections. Messrs. Salvin and Godman’s specimen is one of Xantus’s 
collection from the plains of Colima, and was presented to them by 
the Smithsonian Institution. There is a single mounted example.in 
the Gallery of the British Museum, marked G. geoffroyL In the 
Jardin des Plantes there is also one mounted specimen of this species. 

It should be noticed that , the figure of this bird in the ‘ Magasin 
de Zoologie 3 gives the bill yellow, showing that in this species, as in 
its two allies, this is a variable character, probably depending on 
sex. 


califomicus. Again, the type of Cyanums, Sw., is not Garruhs cmtatrn, as given 
in the above mentioned work, p, 271. This error was caused by .Mr. G, B« Gray's 
unauthorized assumption that the first species in any author’s list must necessarily 
be lus type. But Swainson himself tells us that the first three species which he 
mentions’(i.e. O. cristatm, G. stelleri , and C. sordidus) are “aberrant/’ and that 
the “ typical M species are only found in the “tropics of America and India.” 
It is obvious therefore that Cyanurus, Sw. (1831)= Cyanocorax, Boie (1826), as 
stated by Strickland l s. c., and that Cyanocitta is the proper generic name for 
the “Blue Jays ” of America, as used by us in our u Nomenclator.” 
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Cyanocitta beecheii. 

Pica beecheii Vig. Zool. Journ. iv. p. 353 (1829), et Bcechey’s 
Voy. Zool. p. 22, pi. 6. 

Cyanocitta crassirostris , Bp, Consp. i, p. 378 (1850), 

(ji/anocorax geoffroii, Bp, €, II. xxxi. p. 564 (1850). 

Cyanocorax beecheyi, Fitisch, Abh. Nat, Ver. Bremen, vol. ii, p. 
333. 

Cyanocitta beecheyii , Lawr. Mem. Boston Soc. N. • ii. p. 283, 

Jlab. North-western Mexico; Mazatlan (Grayson and Bischoff) ; 
Tres Marias Islands ( Xantus ). 

As far as can be told by the imperfect diagnoses in Bonaparte’s 
c Conspectus/ his “ (J. beachii ” is founded on a yellow-billed speci¬ 
men of the next species, and his C. crassirostris on a black-billed 
specimen of the present bird. Grayson says decidedly that the colour 
of the bill in the present bird is a sexual character; and there is not 
much doubt that he is correct. Bonaparte’s C. geoffroii is also 
undoubtedly based upon an individual of this species. 

There is no example of the true C. beecheii in the British Museum. 
In the Galerie of the Jardin des Plantes there are four, all labelled 
« s Cyanocitta geoffroii Bp.” Two of these are from the Voyage of 
the 4 Venus/ from San Bias and Mazatlan respectively, that from 
San Bias being doubtless Bonaparte’s type. 

Cyanocitta germana, sp. nov. 

Cyanocitta beachii , Bp. Consp. i/p. 378. (nec. Vig.). 

Corvus (Pica') beecheii Eyd. et Gerv. Mag. de Zool. 1836, pi. 72, 
et Voy. 4 Favorite/pi. 20. 

Cyanocitta crassirostris, Salv. Ibis, 1861, p. 353; Moore, P. Z. S. 
1859, p. 57; Lawrence, Ann. L. N. Y. ix. p. 201. 

Cyanurus beecheii et O. crassirostris , Gray, Hand-list, ii. pp. 4 & 5. 

Hab. Belize ( Salvin , Dyson fy Leylan) ; Peten (Morelet); Merida, 
Yucatan (Schott). 

"We have already stated that this bird is probably the C, beachii 
of Bonaparte’s 4 Conspectus/ Dr. Pucheran first pointed out the 
difference between the figure of Eydoux and Gervais in the iMagasin 
de Zool.’ (which we suppose to be also intended for it) and that of 
Vigors representing the true beecheii, and associated the former 
with Morelet’s specimens from Yucatan. 

Not having looked sufficiently deeply into the complicated, errors 
of previous workers, we have hitherto used the term crassirostris for 
the present' bird, and have been followed therein by other writers. 
But, as hinted by Pucheran*, there can be little question that the 
insufficient diagnosis of Bonaparte’s C. crassirostris was really taken 
from a black-billed C , beecheii 

As in C. beecheii, both yellow and black-billed specimens occur in 
the present species. Of two examples obtained by Salvin at Belize, one 
has a black bill and the other a yellow. The latter, moreover, has 
slight white tips to the lateral rectrices, which we look upon as a 
* Bev, Zool. 1858, p. 106. 
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characteristic of the female of this species. The 0. beechdi of Gray’s 
Hand-list is based upon three similar yellow-billed and white-tipped 
specimens, in the British Museum, two of which were obtained by 
Dyson in British Honduras. 

In the Gallery of the Jardin des Plantes are two specimens of the 
bird. One of these, labelled €C Mexique,” has a yellow bill and white 
tips to the tail. The other is a partial albino, and has the black por¬ 
tions of the plumage, except the tibiae, white. It agrees with the short 
diagnosis given by Bonaparte of Cyanocitta beachii , jr. (Consp. p, 
378), and is doubtless the bird from which it was taken. Amongst 
the skins at Paris is one example of this species from Merida (Yu¬ 
catan), with yellow bill and white-tipped rectrices. This is marked in 
the handwriting of Jules Yerreaux as the type of Bonaparte’s eras- 
sirostris; but this'is clearly an error. It is, no doubt, the specimen 
referred to by Pucherau (Rev. Zool. 1858, p. 196) as having been 
brought by Morelet from Guatemala. 

Cyanocitta joly/ea, Bp. Joum. f. Orn. 1853, p. 47; Tacz. 

P. Z. S. 1874, p..524. 

Of this rare bird we have never been able to procure specimens, 
but have examined that in the Paris Museum (probably Bonaparte’s 
type) and convinced ourselves that it is an excellent species. There 
is likewise an example of it in the Copenhagen Museum, obtained by 
Prof. Reinhardt when at Lima, along with the specimen of Iridornis 
rein hardti (Ibis, 1865, p. 495, pi. xi.). We have not seen Tacza- 
nowski’s specimens, but have little doubt that they really belong here, 
and that the bird is from the Junin district of Peru, Further south 
in the Cuzco district and in Bolivia G, viridi-cyanea takes its place*. 

Cyanocitta arm ill at a, G. R. Gray. 

The series of this bird in our collections present three recognizable 
forms, not including 0. turcosa , Bp. These are from three different 
mountain-ranges of Columbia and Venezuela, namely the Andes of 
Merida, the central range of Bogota and Pamplona, and the Quin- 
din range, between the Cauca and Magdalena valleys. They may 
be distinguished as follows, but are hardly worthy of specific rank. 

a, MERIDANA. 

Cyanocitta armillata , Sch et Salv. P. Z. S. 1870, p. 788, 

In this form the whole upper surface is deep blue without any 
greenish tinge on the lower back and tail; the head is likewise barely 
lighter, not of a silvery blue as in No. 2. Below also the plumage is 
of a darker blue and quite uniformly coloured except on the throat, 
within the black neck-collar, where it is lighter, but not so bright as 
in the Bogota bird. 

Of this form Goering obtained specimens in the upper wood-region 
of Merida, three of which are now before us. 


* e?/,P.Z.S. 1873, p, 185. 
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3. BOGOTANA. 

Gy ano cilia armillata , G. R. Gray, in Gray & Mitch. Gen,, of 
B. pL lxxiv.; Wyatt, Ibis, 1871, p- 330. 

This is the ordinary «Bogota” form, and is, we suppose,. that 
figured by Gray and Mitchell, as above quoted; but no description is 
given. It is much nearer to the last than to the succeeding, having 
no greenish tinge to the blue. But the throat is lighter, the head pak‘i\ 
and the'upper surface generally not quite so dark. Mr. Wyatt’s 
skin from Pamplona belongs strictly to this form, 

y. QUINDIITNA. 

Of this form Mr. T. K. Salmon has lately sent us many examples 
from the Cordillera of Quindiu. The forehead is of a more intense 
blue than in the Bogota bird; and this colour is continued over the 
head and shoulders. The lower back, wings, tail and belly below are 
of a more greenish blue ; but the throat within the black collar is of 
nearly the same tint as in /3. 

P.S.—Since this paper was written we have received from Mr. 
Lawrence a separate copy of his paper entitled <c Description of a 
new Species of Jay of the Genus Cyanociita , and of a new Species of 
the Genus Gyanocorax read October 11th of last year before the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York. So far as we can tell 
from Mr. Lawrence’s description, his Gyanocitta pulchra, from 
Ecuador, there described, is a species with which, we are not 
acquainted/ But the Gyanocorax , for which the name G. ortoni is 
suggested (Ann. L.N. Y. xi. p. 166), is, in our opinion, none other 
than Gyanocorax mystacalis , Geoffr., of which name G. uroleucus, 
Heine, J. f. Orn. 1860, p. 115, is a synonym. Sclater’s collection 
contains a skin of this species from Loxa in Ecuador, which agrees 
in every respect with Mr. Lawrence’s description of his supposed 
new bird. The association of G. mystacalis with G, cayanvs (by 
Bonaparte and others) is a great error, as may be seen by reference 
to the original types of the former now in the Paris Museum and 
Philadelphia Academy, both of which we have inspected, or even, to the 
sufficiently accurate figure in the c Magasin de ZoologieJ Whether CX 
bellus of Schlegel is really referable to C. mystamlw (as suggested, 
Ibis, 1868, p. Ill) is perhaps not quite certain; for, as ‘pointed 
out by Mr. Lawrence, Schlegel describes the outer taihfoatliers of 
his C. bellus as having their bases blue. An examination of the 
'typical specimen will be necessary to decide this question; but it 
will, in our opinion, probably turn out to be the case that the asser¬ 
tion made in the ‘ Ibis 9 is correct. 
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March 7, 1876. 

Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of February, 1876 •.— 

The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie during the month of February was 67, of which 36 were ac¬ 
quired by presentation, 21 by purchase, 5 by exchange, 3 were bred 
in the Gardens, and 2 were received on deposit. The total number of 
departures during the same period, by death and removals, was 111. 

The most noticeable additions during the month of February were 
as follows:— 

1. An example of the very singular Cervine form lately described 
by Mr. Swinhoe in the Society’s * Proceedings ’ as Lophot vagus mu 
ckianus (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 452). 

This animal was procured by Mr. A. Michie, of Shanghai (the 
discoverer of the species), in the Ningpo district of China, and for¬ 
warded to this country for sale. We purchased it from his agent on 
the 12th ult. for i£35. 

The general appearance of the animal is very well indicated in the 
plate (P. Z, S. 1874, pi. lix.) prepared by Mr, Keulemans from 



Lophotragus michianm $. 
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the flat skin upon which Mr. Swinhoe founded the species, and which 
is now in the Royal Zoological Museum of Berlin. 

The animal is a male; and the canines project from the sides of 
the mouth as in Ihjdropotes, There are no external antlers; but 
there are hard projecting cores, sensible to the touch, beneath the 
elongated hairs which form a flattened disk on the forehead, as will 
be seen by the drawing (see woodcut, p. 273) which I exhibit. 

Our Prosector will, no doubt, give us a complete account of this 
most interesting form when onr specimen dies. 

2. Two White-backed Pigeons ( Oolumba leuconota ), from the 
Himalayas, purchased 16th February ; and 

3. A Narrow-barred Pigeon (Macropygia leptogrammica ), from 
Celebes, purchased 16th February. Both these Pigeons are new to 
the collection. 

4. A Bay Bamboo-Rat ( Rhizomys badius ), from India, received 
the 16th February. 

We have to thank Mr. Wood-Mason, of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, for his present of an example of this interesting Rodent, 
which is quite new to us. 

5. A female Anderson’s Kaleege (. Euplocamus andersoni ), from 
Rurmah, presented by Mr. W. Jamrach, 18th February. 

We have not previously received examples of this species of 
Kaleege, which is curiously intermediate between E. nyctliemerus and 
E, lineatus. 


Mr. Sclater exhibited a skin of a female of Anderson’s Pheasant 
(Euplocamus andersoni, Elliot, F. Z. S. 1871, p* 137), which had been 
obtained alive from Burmah by Mr. W. Jamrach, along with another 
specimen of the same sex, which he had presented to the Society’s 
collection. 

Mr. Sclater stated that there could be little doubt that the Phasi - 
anus crawfurdii, J. E. Gray, in Griffith’s Cuv. Anim. Kingdom, voh 
viii, p. 27, established upon a drawing in the possession of Mr. 
Crawfurd (which Mr. Gould had reproduced in his c Birds of Asia’ 
as the female of E. pr&latus) was really the female of E. andersoni, 
which species should therefore, in strictness, be called Euplocamus 
.crawfurdi , 


Dr. Gunther exhibited specimens of Antechmus mmutissimm , ob¬ 
tained by one of Herr Godeffroy’s collectors in the neighbourhood of 
Rockhampton, Australia,—and called special attention to the great 
development of the genital organs, even in the young when in the 
pouch, by which the sexes might be distinguished at this early stage. 

Dr, Gunther also exhibited, and made observations on, specimens 
of a species of Palytkoa (probably P. actinella of Oscar Schmidt) pa¬ 
rasitic on a Sponge, which had been obtained at Naples by Dr. Bal¬ 
four, and belonged to the' Cambridge Museum, 

The following papers were read 
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I. On the Anatomy of Aramus scolopaceus. 

By A* II. Garrod* M.A., E.Z.S.* Prosector to the Society. 

[Received February 7, 1876.] 

It being very seldom that an opportunity occurs for the study of 
the anatomy of Aramus, a form the exact relations of which are but 
little understood* I take the opportunity of describing this bird from 
a female specimen which reached the Society’s Gardens alive* and 
died* much emaciated* within a few days, on Oct. 7* 1875. I may 
mention that the generic name Scolopaoc was applied to it by Lin¬ 
naeus* and that Lichtenstein termed it Rallus gigas, Mr. G. It. 
Gray !|! places it among the It allin se, next to Rallus aquations , whilst 
Messrs. Sclater and Salvinf include it among the Aleetorides* together 
with Eurypyga , Cariama , and Psophia. It seems to me* however* that, 
considering its different anatomical features, it is most intimately re¬ 
lated to Grus , which, with it, is not distant from Ibis , Platalea , and 
Eurypyga. 

With reference to the skeleton of Aramus , it may be mentioned 
that it is figured as a whole in Eyton’s * Osteologia Avium 5 (pL xiv. 
K), and in the same valuable work (pL 27. 2) a front view of 

the sternum, and a back view of the pelvis are given, though the plate 
is incorrectly lettered. 

In Audubon’s 4 Ornithological Biography 5 $ a full account of the 
viscera is given, with a woodcut of the alimentary canal. The author 
considers the bird to be most intimately allied to the Rails. 

Aram,us is a strongly sehizorhinal bird§; in other words, the 
openings of the external osseous nares extend further backwards 
than the posterior ends of the nasal processes of the precmaxilloe. In 
this respect it agrees with Grus , "Eurypyga , and the Limicolse, but 
not with the Rallidoe, nor with Cariama , nor with Psophia. 

As in Grus , Ibis , and Platalea , the lachrymal hones do not blend 
with the region of the skull where they are attached; in the true 
Limicolse they do so. The palate is schizognathous, the maxillo- 
palatines long, the vomer pointed* and the pterygoids out-spreading 
at both ends exactly as in Grus. As in that genus, also* there is a 
pair of occipital foramina, like those in Ibis, Platalea, and the Limb 
eoloe; but these do not occur in the Rallidoe, nor in Cariama , nor in 
Psophia . (Figs. 1, 2, and 3, p. 276, illustrate these points.) 

The sternum is completely Gruine, as are the other parts of its 
skeleton. 

Thepierylosis of Aramus has been fully investigated by Nitzsch ||, 
who found that it agrees exactly with that of Psophia and 
Grus, and with no other bird. The peculiarities of the feathers 
themselves led that illustrious naturalist to place it with the Rails, 
from which it differs in more than one pterylographic particular. 

* Hand-list of Birds, vol. iii. p. 58. 
t Nomenclator Avium Heotropicalinm, p. 141. 
i Vol. iv. p. 547 et seg. § Vide P. Z. S. 1873, p. 33. 

j Ray Society’s English Translation, p. 125. 


18 * 
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There are two fcarotid arteries; and the right jugular vein, as is 
frequently the case, is considerably the larger of the two. 

The trachea is simple (the specimen is a female) ; the syrinx is 
somewhat dilated; and a single pair of intrinsic muscles is continued 
to the bronchial half-ring. 



Kg. 1. Skull of Ararnis scolopaceus, palatal view. 

2, Ditto ditto lower jaw. 

3. Ditto ditto top view. 

Ideologically, the ambiens muscle is strong; the femoro-caudal 
(A) is absent, the accessory femoro-caudal (B) is thin and small- 
the semitendinosus (X) and the accessory semitendinosus (Y) are 
fair y developed. Its muscle-formula * is therefore B,XY. In all the 
Balhdse the formula is AB.XY, the femoro-caudal being large. In 

* Vide P. Z. 3. 1874, p. Ill. 
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Psophia it is B,XY, as it is in Cariama (in Chung a B is also ab¬ 
sent). In Balearica regulorum the formula is XY; in Grits anti- 
gone it is AB,XY, the femoro-caudal being reduced to almost a 
thread; in Anthropoides virgo the formula is AB,XY, as it is in 
Ibis and Platalea , as well as in Eunjpgga . Myology therefore 
does not militate against the Grume affinities of Aramus . 

Fiivther s as in Grits, the tensor fascia covers the biceps cruris $ 
the biceps humeri muscle sends a special belly into the patagium; 
the expansor secundariorum is Ciconine ; the obturator interims has 
a triangular origin*. 

Alimentary canal .—The tongue is inches long, very slender, 
quite smooth, nearly cylindrical, and tapering to a fine point in front. 
It has a slight papillary fringing at its posterior edge. The oesopha¬ 
gus is very capacious, although no crop is developed. The proven - 
triculus is zonary ; its glands are cylindrical ancj short. Between it 
and the gizzard is a capacious dilatation of the termination of the 
gullet, lined, apparently, with squamous epithelium, the volume of 
which is greater than that of the interior of the gizzard itself. The 
gizzard is not large, and its muscular walls are not thick. The liver 
has the left lobe a little larger than the right, a condition far from 
common among birds; the gall-bladder is present. The average¬ 
sized, or slightly narrow, intestines are 40 inches in length. The 
caeca are somewhat dilated toward their blind ends; they are 2 and 
2| inches long. They are peculiar in being situated laterally, and 
close together, instead of opposite one another, a condition approxi¬ 
mated to in most of the non-columbine Schizorhinal birds, and in 
them only; the small intestine therefore enters the colon by a 
lateral, slit-like opening. In the Cranes the crnea are generally be¬ 
tween 5 and 6 inches long ; and they being so much larger, the com¬ 
parative size is much the same. In Ibis, Platalea, and Eunjpgga 
they are very much shorter; in Cariama they measure 10 inches, 
whilst in Psophia their length is much the same as in Aramus . 


2. On the past and present Geographical Distribution of the 
Large Mammals of South Africa. By T. E. Buckley, 
B.A., F.Z.S. 

[Eeceivcd February 7, 1876.] 

After I had made arrangements for an expedition to South Africa, 
principally for the purpose of sport, in 1873, the University of 
Cambridge offered me a grant from the u Wort’s Fund,” on the 
condition that I should send home a collection of specimens equal 
in value to the amount of the grant, and should also make a report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, detailing any observations that I thought of 
sufficient importance to be preserved. 

As the larger Mammals are yearly receding further into the interior, 
and as their total extinction is only a question of time, I thought I 

* For further reference to these points, vide P, Z. S. 1876, p. 195. 
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could not do better than set down the limits of each of the most 
important species at the time of my visit, as accurately as it was in 
my power to ascertain them, adding thereto such particulars as could 
be obtained from the accounts of former travellers, as to the range 
of the species at the time of their visit. 

Considering the number of people who year by year visit South 
Africa for the purpose of shooting, it is wonderful how very little, 
comparatively speaking, has been written on its zoology. . Many 
books on the sport to be met with there have appeared at different 
times; and from these a great deal may be learnt; but this informa¬ 
tion requires a vast amount of collating and sifting. On the larger 
mammals, of which w w e are now alone speaking, Harris’s e "Wild 
Animals of Southern Africa * is perhaps the best book, giving, as it 
does, a plate and description of all those met with by the author. 
Dr. A. Smith’s work on the Zoology of South Africa gives us de¬ 
scriptions and plates of only ten of the larger animals: the plates 
are decidedly inferior to those of Harris; and the colouring in one or 
two instances is wrong. These two are the latest works on South- 
African mammals; and when we consider the enormous number of 
animals killed year by year there, and the consequent impending ex¬ 
termination of these creatures, some of which even now are extremely 
scarce, it is to be hoped that some one will before long take in hand 
to set forth their complete life-history. 

I am glad to say that now there are game-laws both in Cape 
colony and Natal, which, late though it is, will at least preserve a 
remnant of some of the larger animals, such as the Hartebcest and 
Eland. Of the smaller Antelopes there are still plenty ; the existence 
of any of the larger species in the colonies will be noticed under 
the proper heading, when I could get reliable information concern¬ 
ing them. 

The Tsetse..fly has been of great service in preserving animals, 
comparatively few hunters caring to shoot , on foot in such a hot 
climate. This is the reason why the Zulu country has so long 
held large game, its southern boundary being only some seventy 
miles from D’Urban ; but now, since it has become the fashion for 
the hunters to arm natives to shoot for them, even in this country, 
favoured as it is by abundance of grass, water, and shelter, extermi¬ 
nation is going on rapidly—so much so that a friend writes me 
saying that after next -winter he does not think that it will be worth 
his while going to hunt in his old haunts; and yet this very country 
only some ten or fifteen years ago swarmed with game to an incredible 
extent. The result of the extermination of the game is that, the 
Tsetse disappears, thus giving a greater extent of country for the 
rearing of domestic cattle. 

The Tsetse appears to be found mostly where there are large herds 
of buffaloes, and is said, in some cases, even to migrate with these 
animals j at other times it appears a very local insect,—in one ease a 
well-beaten road up country passing very close to its haunts; and, I 
believe, at night cattle may be driven through these localities with per¬ 
fect safety, care being taken to be-outside before the break of day. 
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My route from Natal was as follows: —I left Pietermaritzburg on 
the ISfcli of May, crossed the Drakenberg range on the 6th of June ; 
on the 8th the bullocks were lost, which delayed me about a week; 
but I reached Pretoria on the 28th of June/ I left again on the 
night of the 30th, and struck the Crocodile or Limpopo river on. the 
10th of July, and travelled slowly along the river for the sake of 
some shooting. Barnangwato was not reached until about the 5th or 
6th of August. I was detained here about a week, but at last left 
on the 12th. Unfortunately I took a wrong road on the way to the 
Tati, and had to retrace my tracks for some considerable way, which 
delayed my arrival there until the 28th of August. I left the Tati 
on the 1st of September, and reached the Samouqui river, my 
furthest point, about the 12th of the month. The route on my re¬ 
turn journey was precisely the same, but took less time, owing to the 
much lighter load to be carried down. My waggon arrived in Pieter¬ 
maritzburg on the 3rd of January 1874. 

My stay in the country having been very short, from the end of 
April till the middle of the following January, and not much more 
than the half of that time having been spent in a game country, my 
notes cannot be very extensive. I shot twenty-two different species 
of animals, and saw others,—a fair number, considering I had to do 
all my shooting on foot, and with very little aid from the natives. 

I have been aided in my notes by friends whose experience was 
much greater than mine, and also by such books as I could get ; 
but, being so far away from a library, there were, of course, many to* 
which I could not refer: this must he taken as an excuse for many 
errors into which I may have fallen. I have purposely avoided 
giving descriptions of any animals, as they are mostly described in 
Harris’s book from actual specimens. 

In the Table exhibited (see pp. 291, 292) I have endeavoured to* 
give the geographical distribution of these larger animals in Southern 
Africa, as far as I could gather it, both at present and formerly ; but 
I could get no information concerning Natal and the countries imme¬ 
diately south of it, though it is probable that the coast-line, where it 
represents the Zulu country, would be occupied by the same animals* 

Apparently most of the South-African Antelopes have their repre¬ 
sentatives to the north and west ; thus the Waterbuck is repre¬ 
sented by the Sing-Sing on the west, and the Mehedet of Baker 
on the north. Many other instances might be mentioned. Some 
species, again, are common to the whole of Africa, as the Giraffe and 
one species of Black Rhinoceros; others, again, are very limited in 
range, as the Blesbock. 

The horns of all species of Antelope, whatever their shape may 
be hereafter, are the same when young, and consist of two small 
stumps three or four inches long, standing almost straight up. 
While the horns are growing, especially during summer, their bases are 
quite soft, and for a considerable way up can be pulled off in flakes. 

1. Elephas africanus. (The Elephant.) 

Excepting the few still preserved by Government in the Knysna 
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Forest, the Elephant may be considered extinct in the Cape colony 
and Natal. Seven and twenty years ago it was found in the bush 
around the town of D’Urban in the Natal colony, but now is 
almost exterminated even in the Zulu and Amaswazi countries. 
In the great reed-beds that exist in the neighbourhood of Santa- 
Lucia Bay in the former country, a few still remain, owing to the 
almost impossibility of getting at them; and in the Amaswazi 
country a few, I am told, are occasionally found under the Bom bo 
Mountains. North of Belagoa Bay they get more numerous, espe¬ 
cially so, I am told, in Umsiia’s country. In the Matabiii land the 
Elephant is to a certain extent preserved, no one being allowed to 
hunt these animals without the permission of the king. North of the 
Zouga they are still fairly numerous ; but with the immense number 
of hunters and traders, the destruction must be great indeed, and 
bids fair to exterminate the race in South Africa altogether, espe¬ 
cially when we consider the very slow rate at which these creatures 
increase, and that cows and bulls are shot indiscriminately. 

North of the Zambesi the Elephant is found through Central 
Africa into Abyssinnia, and along parts of the west coast. In some 
places they occur in vast herds, as seen by Livingstone (Zambesi 
Tributaries, p. 134), cows and bulls together. The number of 
trees destroyed by these animals is enormous; along the rivers 
Makloetze and Shashai, in the Bamangwuto district, the thick 
mimosa-groves which border their banks have been altogether de¬ 
stroyed by the ravages of these creatures. 

The tusks of the cow Elephant are much thinner than those of 
the bull; but the hollow inside does not extend so far down. The 
largest tusk I heard of was one brought from Lake Ngami in 1872; 
this weighed 170 lb.; but its fellow was rotten and worthless. I 
have seen a pair weighing 90 lb. each; but such a perfect pair are, 
I believe, not common. 

When Elephants are disturbed by shooting now, they often go 
great distances, passing through a large extent of thirst-land to a 
distant water; so fearful are they of fire-arms. 

2. Rhinoceros keitloa. (The Keitloa Rhinoceros.) 

3, Rhinoceros simus. (The White Rhinoceros.) 

Of African Rhinoceroses there are at least three distinct species, the 
fourth, E. oswellii , being, I fancy, rather a doubtful one. The two 
“ black ” species are 11. bicornis and II. keitloa; they may at once 
be distinguished from the White Rhinoceros by their overhanging 
upper lip, which enables them to grasp the bushes on which they, 
I believe, exclusively feed. The only black species I met with was 
B. keitloa , observed on two occasions—once singly, another time an 
old female and her calf about half-grown, which latter was secured. 
Owing to incessant persecution these animals are now getting scarce, 
eight Rhinoceroses only having been seen by our party. At one 
time they must have been extremely common, judging from the 
number of skulls seen lying about. Harris, in his description of IL 
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simus, mentions having seen eighty of these animals in a day’s 

march ; and on one occasion in the space of half a mile he saw 

twenty-two and had to kill four in self-defence. A friend of mine 
whom I met on his way down from the Zambesi, told me he had 
only seen five, all 11. simus, and all of which he secured. 

At one time it was not at all uncommon to see R. simus with the 
anterior horn close on 3 feet and upwards in length; now, however, 
such animals are rare, most likely from the animal being shot down 
before it arrived at its full size. The dung of the black and white 

species differ materially; for whereas that of the former is light- 

coloured, more resembling that of an Elephant, that of the latter is 
very dark and much softer: thus a hunter, should he not be ex¬ 
perienced enough in “ spooring ” to know which species he was after, 
would immediately do so on seeing the dung. Each species of Rhi¬ 
noceros drinks every night, as may be seen by going in the morning 
to a waterhole, where their fresh spoor may be found, and the water 
is generally churned up into a filthy mass of mud. After leaving the 
water they go a long distance in Indian file should there be two or 
three together, when they spread out and begin to feed. Having 
had sight, by studying the wind and quietly (for a Rhinoceros is 
very quick at hearing) placing one’s self near the line in which they 
are advancing, one may get an easy shot at any distance. 

Nearly every Rhinoceros is accompanied by a few individuals of 
Buphaga africana, which rid it of its parasites and give it timely 
warning of danger. When the animal runs, these birds accompany it, 
hovering over it like flies above a horse’s head, uttering a note some¬ 
thing like chirri-chirri-chit-chirri all the time. The White Rhi¬ 
noceros may often be found standing under a tree in the open plains ; 
and at such places the dung collects into enormous masses, showing 
that the beast comes to the same tree day after day; when the mass 
gets very high the animal levels it with its horn. The Roreli ( [R, 
bicornii) always lives in the bush, and is one of the few animals that 
will charge and hunt a man unprovoked ; this species often has a sore 
place behind the shoulder, which is supposed by the natives to be one 
of the causes of its savageness. R. keitloa is generally known to 
the hunters by the name of the Blue Rhinoceros. 

4. Eauus auAGGA. (The Quagga.) 

The animal commonly so called, is BurchelFs Zebra; the true 
Quagga I never saw, though Harris mentions it as occurring in great 
herds, but only to the south of the Yaal river. Whether, since his 
time, it has become extinct or not is a question; but the few ani¬ 
mals of this genus that were seen on the open plains were all clearly 
BureheH’s Zebra. Some few yeai*s ago the three species of this genus 
were in little repute for their skins as compared with the Wilde¬ 
beest and Blessbok; but of late years it bas been discovered that 
they are of great use for, 1 believe, connecting-bands for machinery; 
at any rate their value increased so much that they have been shot 
down, until you may go for a week through the “ High Veldt” and 
not see one, although there will be thousands of other animals. 
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5. Eqaius montanus. (The Zebra.) 

This species is said still to occur in the Hottentot Mountains near 
Cape-town; but it was not observed by us, nor did we see a skin 
during the time we were in -Africa ; however, as we did not ascend 
any mountains, where alone they are said to be found, we had no 
opportunity of judging whether or not they were rare. 

6. Equus btjrchellii. (BurchelPs Zebra.) 

One of the commonest animals throughout South Africa, more espe¬ 
cially in the wooded parts. A few years ago it was equally common 
on the plains even in the north of Natal, but now has either been 
shot out or driven back by the hunters. This is the Quagga par 
excellence of South-African sportsmen, by whom it is killed, both 
for its skin, which is now extremely valuable, and also for its meat, 
which is one of the most palatable morsels you can give to your 
native servants; but there is a sort of smell about it which, with its 
dark colour and yellow fat, make it any thing but tempting to most 
white men. These animals are generally found, at least in the bush, 
in small parties of from eight to ten, frequently in company with Blue 
Wildebeests. The largest troop I ever saw contained probably about 
forty individuals. They are generally in good condition. Tins species, 
I believe, when possible, drinks every day; 1 have seen them at the 
water at midday, and also coming down again to it in the evening. 

Their geographical range is wide: Speke and Grant found them 
north of Uganda; and at the present time they are common animals 
in the Zulu country. Their note is a sort of bark, like the Dutch 
pronunciation of the word Quagga, whence, most probably, came 
the name. They utter this constantly after being disturbed by a 
shot, especially if one is wounded and lags behind. 

Out of five of these animals shot in one herd, there were indivi¬ 
duals showing every variation of colour and marking, from the yellow 
and chocolate stripes, to the pure black and white, the stripes in 
some ceasing above the hock, and in others being continued di¬ 
stinctly down to the hoof. 1 saw a young foal in September, the 
only one I remember to have seen, 

7. Gazella euchore. (The Springbuck.) 

Still common in Cape colony, and more or less abundant through 
South Africa up to the Zambesi; it does not, however, occur in 
the Zulu and Amaswazi countries. Small herds of this species are 
generally seen mixed up with the Blesbocks and Wildebeests, 
When disturbed they go off in a series of bounds, opening the 
white line that extends halfway' - down the back to the rump, making 
the animals appear as if wholly white. When they come to a road, 
they usually spring right across it. Both male and female have 
horns, those of the latter, however, being much smaller and thinner. 
The calves are dropped about November, and are then cream- 
coloured. Gordon Gumming gives an interesting account of the 
periodical migrations of this Antelope in his work on South-African 
hunting. 
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8. M pyceros me lam pus. (The Pallali.) 

This graceful Antelope occurs in all suitable localities, from the 
Zulu country far into Equatorial Africa. In the winter it is found 
in large herds; but in the summer these generally break up; and they 
may often be seen in family parties of three—an old ram and doe, 
and a young* one. They seem to be fond of the vicinity of water, far 
from which I never observed them; when disturbed, they often 
bound off like a Springbuck. The male alone has horns, which are 
large for the size of the animal; the skin is much used by the natives 
for making karosses, at which the Bechuanas are very expert. The 
Pallah is essentially a wood-loving animal, never being found in the 
open country. Dr. Burchell seems to have been the first to make 
this species correctly known; in the second volume of his f Travels/ 
p. 301, he gives a description of one that was obtained near Kururaan, 
where he first met with it. 

9. Nanotragus oreotragus. (The Klipspringer.) 

The Klipspringer occurs in greater or less abundance throughout 
the whole of South Africa. I met with them in the Matabili coun¬ 
try, haunting the rocky mounds that rise up so suddenly from the 
level ground, called “Kopjes” by the Dutch, generally in small 
parties of three. Their hair, which is long and bristly, is much used 
by the colonists for stuffing saddles. When alarmed at the foot of 
a Kopje, they at once ascend to the top ; should, however, the hill 
be a small one, they soon take off across the country if pursued. 

The Klipspringer does not invariably stay among rocks and high 
ground, though it always remains close by, as on three occasions I 
found them on the level ground at the foot of the stony rises that 
are so common in the African bush. 

10. Nanotragus tragulus. (The Steinbock.) 

This species was very common after passing Pretoria, the capital 
of the Transvaal, into the Matabili country ; it is found in the 
Zulu and in Damara land, and seems spread through the whole 
country south of the Zambesi. They live either singly or in pairs, 
often in the driest situations, as *they appear to require very little 
water. , 

One that I surprised suddenly in the sandy bed of a river lay close 
like a hare in its form until it considered me too near, when it ran 
off ; they almost invariably stop, however, when they have gone a 
certain distance—a habit which often leads to their destruction. 

The Steinbock feeds in the early morning, when it may often be 
seen creeping among the bushes; during the middle of the day it 
lies in a sort of form, and does not stir again until evening. 

11. Cephalophus grimmia. (The Duiker.) 

The Duiker is met with through Natal and the Zulu country up 
to the Matabili country, but is not mentioned by either Andersson or 
Baines as occurring in Damara land. It is generally found in the 
bush-country solitary; when disturbed it rarely stands again, as a 
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Steinbock does, but goes off at once; when wounded it screams 
like a hare. Like the Steinbock the Duiker lives in the most arid 
country, seeming to be quite independent of water. 

12. Corus ellipsiprymnus. (The Waterbuck.) 

A common species, extending from the Zulu country through the 
east of Equatorial Africa into Abyssinia, as mentioned by Grant and 
Baker. It seems never to be found far from water, through which 
it does not hesitate to go when alarmed ; it lives in herds of from 
three or four to as many as twenty, though the old males generally 
live a solitary life, at least not more than one being found with a 
herd of females and young. The younger males herd by themselves, 
as I have shot two out of a small lot of six or seven, their horns then 
not being more than four or five inches in length. The females are 
hornless. The Waterbuck is found abundantly through the Zulu 
and Amaswazi countries up to the Limpopo and Mariqua, which 
seem to be its boundary in a south-west direction ; it is found on the 
Zambesi, and at least as far to the west as the Botletlie river, where 
Chapman mentions killing one ; but here its place is mostly occupied 
by the Leche. The flesh of the Waterbuck is so coarse, poor, and 
tasteless that even the natives do not care for it. From the white 
ring round its rump the Dutch have given it the name of Kringhat. 

13. Strepsiceros kudu. (The Koodoo.) 

Once common in the Cape colony, the Koodoo, unless there be a 
very small remnant indeed, is not found now nearer than the Zulu 
country. Here it yet holds its ground in spite of the yearly per¬ 
secution of the hunters, by whom it is killed on account of the value 
of its skin, which is fine, but at the same time tough and durable. It 
has a wide range, being found through Central Africa into Abyssinia, 
as recorded by Speke and Baker; but it is remarkable that the finest 
specimens come from the Zulu country, even animals killed near the 
Zambesi not having such fine horns ; possibly this may be accounted 
for by the Zulu country possessing better pasturage. The males 
alone possess horns; the females and young go about in small herds 
of seven and eight, sometimes one old male accompanying them ; 
this would probably be in the rutting-season ; 1 have also seen a small 
herd of young males only. This species frequents the bush country 
exclusively, and seems to prefer that part where there are many stony 
rises; the tips of the horns of the old males glance in the sunVlmost 
like the points of bayonets. The Koodoo is supposed to be able to 
do with less water than many of the other antelopes; but I have seen 
them drinking in the middle of the day ; they are difficult animals 
to spoor, as they feed in a scattered maimer, sometimes returning 
on their own tracks a short distance, in a way different from other 
antelopes ; young calves well grown were seen following their dams 
in September. 

14. Oreas canna. (The Eland.) 

Of all antelopes inhabiting Southern Africa the Eland is the one 
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most liable to extermination'; easily ridden down, the best and fattest 
of all animals, the skin of value as well, it is year by year diminish¬ 
ing in numbers. Throughout my travels I only saw them on two 
occasions, and never obtained a specimen ; I have at different times 
seen their fresh spoor (which resembles that of the buffalo, but is 
rather smaller and rounder) in the driest spots through which we 
passed ; and it is said they require very little water. Harris speaks 
of these animals as occurring in vast droves in the open country 
south of the Yaal river; now the Eland is only to be found in the 
more remote wooded country. A few yet remain in certain parts 
of Natal, one locality being Bushman’s River, where, luckily, they 
are now carefully preserved. 

15. Tragelaphus angasi. (The Inyala.) 

This fine Bush-buck inhabits the bush bordering the sea-coast 
along the Zulu and Amaswazi countries, from the Inyalazi river (its 
southern boundary), as far north at least as Delagoa Bay, probably 
beyond this. It appears to be very local, never, as far as I could 
hear from the hunters, being found out of this limit.* The Inyala lives 
in small herds, the old rams being generally solitary ; but the younger 
ones accompany the females. They inhabit the very thickest bush. 

16. Alcelaphus caama. (The Hartebeest.) 

Why the Hartebeest should have become so rare is a matter of 
conjecture; but from being one of the commonest animals through¬ 
out the Cape colony (according to Harris, up to the tropic of 
Capricorn), it is now one of the rarest of the antelopes. We observed 
it only on three or four occasions, once just before reaching the Cro¬ 
codile River, and once or twice in the colony of Natal, where, being 
preserved, it is now becoming fairly common. At the time of Harris’s 
visit to South Africa it seems to have been extremely abundant, 
mingling with the vast herds of Blesbocks and Wildebeestes. A few 
are met with about the Bamangwato hills ; Col. Grant mentions 
having met with this species as well as A. lichtensteini in Equatorial 
Africa. A friend tells me, however, that he never met with it from 
Slioshong (the capital of the Bechuanas) to the Zambesi. ^ It is not 
mentioned by Baines, Andersson, or Chapman as occurring in South¬ 
west Africa. In the south-east, again, a few still remain in the Zulu 
country, as well as in Natal; but 1 could not hear of it as occurring 
in the Amaswazi country, where its place is taken by the Sassabye. 
The Hartebeest prefers the open country or where the bush is, at 
best, very scanty : the three or four we saw near the Crocodile River 
were very shy, not allowing us to approach nearer than five or six 
hundred yards. 

17. Alcelaphus lunatus. (The Sassabye.) 

Although, in Harris’s time, the Sassabye appears to have been 
common on the plains, at the present day it is essentially a bush- 
loving animal. According to Dr. O. Smith the Sassabye was rarely 
known to advance to the south of Latakoo ; at present its southern 
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limit appears to be the Amaswazi country ; along the Limpopo it is 
very common, and continues so into the Matabili country up to the 
Zambesi. The old males do not seem to associate with the females ; 
nor do they appear so common, as out of nearly a dozen obtained by 
us only two were males, and one of these was immature. We ob¬ 
served very young calves in October. The Sassabye runs with a 
peculiar gait, reminding one of a rocking-horse ; its shoulders are 
very high, sloping away to the rump ; it does not seem to he a very 
shy animal. 

18. Alcelaphus albifrons. (The Blesbock.) 

Persecuted though it is, the Blesbock still continues to hold its 
ground, occurring through the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
in countless numbers. In the winter they migrate south, a straggler 
coming even as low as Harrismith; in the summer, again, they go 
north of the Vaal river. They do not seem ever to have occurred 
much to the west of 24° east long., or north of 25° south latitude ; 
on the east the Brakenberg range is the boundary. At one time 
they were found in the Cape colony, but were scarce there even in 
Gordon Gumming’s time: the extensive plains in the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, however, were probably always the head¬ 
quarters of this species. Why the Blesbock should still be so nume¬ 
rous, and the Bontebock, I). pygarga, almost extinct whereas, accord¬ 
ing to Harris, in 1836 it was almost as common as the Blesbock, is a 
problem not easily solved, inhabiting as they did the same localities, 
and feeding over the same ground. In habits, size, and appearance 
the Bontebock is almost identical with the Blesbock; yet out of the 
vast herds of the former all that remain are a few individuals care¬ 
fully preserved in the old colony near Cape l’Agnlhaz. The Blesbock 
calves in November, the young at first being a sort of creamy brown 
colour; the males and females live together in the same herds: these, 
when disturbed, invariably run up the wind, carrying their heads 
down. 

19. Oatgblepas gnu. (The common Gnu.) 

When Harris first entered the colony in 1836, the common Gnu 
was met with in Graaf Remet; now, however, their numbers are so 
much reduced by continued hunting, that it is not until we come to 
about fifty miles south of the Vaal river that any are seen. In winter 
a few wander to within > few miles of Harrismith; but in summer 
as we were coming to Natal we only saw them after crossing the 
Vaal. On the 20th of June I saw quantities of ‘Wildebeest and Bles- 
bocks that were spreading themselves over the plains south of the 
Vaal; and this is the time when they are most persecuted, as they 
are then very poor in condition, and with a good horse may easily 
be ridden down, especially in the early morning, when they are stiff 
with the frost and cold. Their skins are valuable, and form one of 
the chief exports of Natal; and their flesh is converted by the Dutch 
boers into “ beltoiig.” Both sexes have horns; but those of the 
female are much lighter and do not meet so closely over the forehead. 
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In summer the colour of their skin is a dark brown; but in winter this 
turns to black. On taking out the brains when preserving a head 
there is generally found a quantity of a large white maggot, more 
like an exaggerated woodlouse than the common maggot; the Bles- 
bock too seems equally afflicted with these creatures. In December 
we observed lots of young calves; they resembled their mothers in 
colour ; at this time the old bulls lead a solitary life, and seem to be 
much tamer, as I one day walked up to two on open ground to within 
one hundred and fifty yards, whereas they will scarcely allow one 
within five hundred on ordinary occasions. This species is liable to 
an epidemic which at times, I believe, makes great havoc amongst 
them ; I saw a young one in this condition : all the hair was off as 
if it had been burnt; and it was unable to rise. It is very amusing 
to watch the antics of a herd when aroused or excited ; when ap¬ 
proached to within five or six hundred yards they chase one another 
round and round for a short time, stand, stare, and paw the ground, 
then lashing their long white tails against their sides, set off as hard 
as they can go. They go in herds of from eight to fifty; but I 
never saw them in such masses as the Blesbocks. They exhibit a good 
deal of curiosity; three approached our waggon one day when out- 
spanned close enough to allow of my shooting one of their number 
from the waggon-box, where I was sitting writing. 

Although the Orange Free State and the Transvaal are the head¬ 
quarters of this animal, yet they are found considerably to the north 
and west of this, as Chapman mentions meeting with this species on 
the Chobi river, which is in 18° S. lat., and 25° E. long.; Baines 
and Andersson mention it as common in some parts of South-west 
Africa through which they travelled. 

In summer the old males separate from the herds and live solitary. 
At this time they fix on one spot, making a sort of lair, to which 
they will return after feeding or being disturbed. This sometimes 
leads to their destruction ; for if two or three men go together, the 
old bull immediately gets up and goes away; on this one of the 
party lies down in the spot lately occupied by the beast, the other 
two then retire. The Wildebeest thinking every thing is now safe 
goes quietly back to his particular spot, and is then shot at by the 
man who is lying down. 

20. Oatoblkpas gorgon. (The Brindled Gnu.) 

The Blue Wildebeest, as it is generally called in S. Africa, was at 
one time found in abundance almost to the borders of Cape colony ; 
but it does not seem to have entered it, according to Dr. Smith’s ac¬ 
count of that animal; it is yet found in the Zulu country ; and, ac¬ 
cording to Baines and Andersson, it is common in Damara-land. In 
Col. Grant’s ‘Observations ’ sent to the Geographical Society he says;— 
“ This Gnu was found in large herds in Khutu, in the western borders 
of Uyaramo. It inhabits the park-like country adjoining the river 
Kingani, and was not seen after crossing the east coast range.” It is a 
common species through S. Africa, very often being in company with 
BurchelPs Zebra. About November the old bulls separate from the 
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herds and go singly; one that I shot about that time had its head 
plastered with mud, as if it had been using its horns on a bank, like 
we see the Stags in Scotland during the rutting-season. At one time 
the Blue Wildebeest inhabited the plains equally with the common 
Gnu ; now, however, it is rarely seen except in the bush.country ; like 
it, too, it generally makes one or two wheels round, when disturbed, 
before it takes to flight, 

21. Hippqtragus equinus. (The Roan Antelope.) 

This Antelope (except the Eland, the largest of the family) was at 
one time, according to Dr. Smith, found within the Cape colony; but 
now its furthest range south seems to be the Amaswazi country, 
where it is still occasionally shot. It is probable that the Kalahari 
desert is its south-western boundary, as it is not mentioned by either 
Baines or Andersson in their works. Dr. Livingstone met with it in 
large herds on the Leeba; and Schweinfurth shot it in the Djoor 
district. The Roan Antelope is probably the rarest of the genus; 
nowhere does it appear very common; Harris in his £ Southern Africa* 
mentions killing several males of this species, but never seems to 
have procured a female, as he says in his description of this animal 
that it is hornless, a mistake copied also by Chapman ; this is not the 
the case, as the female has horns almost as long as the male. The 
only specimen I procured was shot standing in the middle of a sand 
river in company with a solitary Sassabye. Both this and the Sable 
Antelope will charge savagely when brought to bay; their cry of 
danger or anger is a kind of hissing snort, different from that of other 
antelopes. Their Bechuana name is “Qualata.” From the accounts 
of natives this species seems to be most common in XJmsila’s country, 
which lies to the east of the Matabili. 

22. Hippotragus Niger, (The Sable Antelope.) 

This splendid Antelope was first discovered in 1836 by Capt. 
Harris on the Magaliesberg hills, where, it is said, one or two still 
linger; this would seem to he their southern limit, as the species is 
not found in the Zulu or Amaswazi countries; it is found however at 
Zoutpansberg, in the north-east of the Transvaal, and probably would 
be found to extend as far as the coast. To the west Livingstone 
met with it on the river Leeba, which is iri long. 23° E„, lat. 12° 
S.; but it is not mentioned by either Andersson or Baines as oc¬ 
curring in the south-west. To the north, the head of a young one 
was brought home by Speke, which Grant shot at Ukutu, which 
would be near the latitude of Zanzibar. The Matabili country is per¬ 
haps the locality where it is most numerous; we first met with traces 
of it near the Makloutze river, where we saw the skin of a large male 
in the possession of some natives. This species goes about in herds, 
sometimes very large. I have seen about fifty together; but there are 
not many old males among them; they are mostly females and young, 
the adult males generally leading a solitary life. The females of 
this species carry horns, but not so long as the old males: the colour 
of an adult female is dark chestnut, white underneath, with a mane 
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reaching to the shoulders ; the young are much lighter in colour* 
whereas an old male is as black as jet. In miming*, the neck is 
arched, which throws the horns forward. The Sable Antelope is 
said to be able to defend itself from a Lion by striking sideways 
with its powerful horns. Mr. Baines has informed me that he has 
picked up horns covered with the hair and blood of a Lion. He 
himself saw a dog pierced through from chest to flank by an old male 
of this species that was wounded near his waggons. 

23. Oryx capensis. (The Gemsbock.) 

At one time common in Cape colony, Gordon Gumming having 
killed it not far from Colesberg, the Oryx or Gemsbock is now, I 
believe, restricted in that district to a locality not far from Cape 
L’Agulhaz, where a small remnant are now carefully preserved. It 
seems never at any time to have spread far to the east, at least not 
to the Zulu and Amaswazi country, according to the testimony of 
hunters there; nor does it seem to be common in, if even an inhabi¬ 
tant of, the Transvaal. To the west of that country, however, it is 
common, being found through Secheli’s and Sicomo’s territories. 
The borders of the Kalahari desert, by the Zouga up to Lake Ngami, 
and Damara Land seem to be the stronghold of this animal. Palatzi, 
a small water-hole in the Bamangwato district, about 27° E., was 
the only place where I myself observed this animal; but, being 
disturbed by some Giraffes, I was unable to get a shot. From what 
I learnt from hunters at Shoshong, however, it occurs east of this 
again, but sparingly. A friend told me that he never observed this 
species either going to or coming back from the Zambesi. I have 
heard that the Matabili have no name for this animal; but the 
Bechuana term is “ Kokatna.” A good description of the habits 
of the Oryx is given by Andersson in his 'Lake Ngami.* It 
may be mentioned that both sexes have horns, these being longer in 
the female. 

24. Bubalus caffer. (The Cape-Buffalo.) 

At one time abundant all through the Cape colony, the Buffalo 
now is found no nearer than the Zulu country; and even there it is 
getting very scarce. I heard that a small herd exists in Natal, near 
Bushman 1 s River, where it is very strictly preserved. The largest 
herd we met with consisted of at least two hundred individuals of 
both sexes. The value of their hide has led to their gradual exter¬ 
mination in the more accessible parts, and even far in the Matabili 
country there were hunters killing them for this only. One man, we 
heard, had got upwards of a hundred in a month ,* surely no animal 
can long withstand such slaughter. 

On approaching a herd the noise made by the animals rubbing 
their horns against the trees is very audible, as well as a rumbling 
sound. There- is little danger in attacking a herd, as on the first shot 
there is a general stampede; but a wounded animal and a solitary old 
bull are very dangerous; often a solitary animal will charge down 
in the direction of the smoke of a shot, or after running a certain 
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distance will turn out of the way, and, retiring quietly in the bush 
alongside its own tracks, will charge on the unsuspecting hunter; and 
there are few who have not had several narrow escapes from these 
animals. 

We saw very young calves of the Buffalo towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember; and there was a full-grown foetus in a cow winch we killed 
about that time; when first born they are of a dark brown colour. 
Buffaloes require water at least once in the twenty-four hours, 
generally drinking at night, but sometimes in the afternoon; they 
feed in the morning and evening, but lie still during the heat of the 
day, in the shade. 

Attempts have been made to domesticate the Cape-Buffalo, but 
they appear to have resulted in failure; not only is the animal too 
uncertain in temper, but, just as in the wild state it goes to rest 
during the heat of the day in the shade, so it is that from this 
reason the Buffalo is less hardy than the Ox, as it is unable to 
work during a great part of the day. 

25. Camelopardalis giraffa. (Giraffe.) 

From all accounts it would appear that the Giraffe never occurred 
south of the Orange River. Sparrmann mentions it as occurring to the 
north and north-west of the colony in 1772, but seems not to have 
obtained a specimen. Paterson, in his 'Journey/ published in 1789, 
mentions that a friend of his killed one just north of the Orange 
River, which was devoured, however, by lions before he bad a 
chance of inspecting it. Later on he was more fortunate; and at 
p. 125 he gives a description of one, and a very fair drawing also. 
To the east, 1 am informed that, although no longer inhabiting 
their country, the Zulus have a name for the Giraffe: their country 
lies between 27° and 29° south ; so that 28° would be about their 
southern range. 

At present I should say that the Giraffe does not occur much 
further south than 24°; it was about in this latitude, where the road' 
leaves the Limpopo river on the way to Shoshong, that we first saw 
its spoor. Being rarely killed except from horseback, the Giraffe yet 
holds its own in the “ fly "-country, where the Horse cannot enter, 
and from its enormous length of neck is able to take good care of 
itself from any one trying to stalk it on foot. 

The flesh of a young cow is very good, and the marrow-bones 
excellent; its skin is used by the natives for making sandals, and 
by hunters and traders for making reins. 

The Giraffe lives in small herds of from three to twelve; it in¬ 
habits the driest country, feeding on the young shoots of the mimosa 
trees, and occasionally on a small green fruit resembling an apple. 
When hunted they go off at a great pace, though it does mot appear 
so, their long necks oscillating like a pendulum, and their tails 
screwed up over their rumps. 

The following Table gives a summary of mv conclusions ;— 
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Name. Present Distribution*. Past Distribution 

I. YJephm uJYimnm. A few still found in Cape colony, in tho Common through the whole of S. Africa, 
Knytma forest. 

Wthocem krUlm, Found_ in tho Zulu country, in places No information, as this species was not 
similar to those of tho White Rhino- distinguished from JR. bicornis until 
eeros. about 1836 hy Sir A. Smith. He 

says, " We may infer that the Kelt* 
loa lias not, at least for many years, 
been in the habit of generally ex¬ 
tending his range higher than about 
25° S. kt } ‘ 

"■ Ji.timu* . Still found in tho Zulu country about 3at. First found by Eurehell at Latakoo in 

28°, not farther west than long. 31 a , 1812, lat. 27°, long. 24°, said by the 

until we come to lat. 24°; there found natives at that time to have occurred 

everywhere more or less commonly in frequently even south of this, 
suitable localities. 

3 a. ll.bicornk . Same as preceding species, but probably In 1652 common on Table Mountain; in 

extends westwards a little sooner than 1775 found by Sparrmaim in lat. 62°; 
it does. in 1812 mentioned by Dr. Burchell as 

almost exterminated in that latitude. 
Last one in Cape colony seen in 1849 
in the Zuurberg and Addo bush, (vide 
(lordon Cmnming’s book, vol. i. p. 43), 
Zuurberg is in lat. !J3°. 

4. Kquu$ qmgga . Unknown apparently, the Quagga so often At one time very common through tho 

mentioned by African hunters being colony up to the Yaal river, which is 
7*7. burphdlii. said by Harris to be its northern limit. 

In his time it was very numerous in 
the extensive plains north or the Vaal 
river, in 1836. 

5. E. montanus . Raid still to occur in the mountainous Probably the same limits as now, 

districts of George (P), in the Cape 
, colony. Mentioned by Livingstone as 

occurring on the Zambesi in about 
1861, ana by Baines in DamaraLand 
in 1851; but its proper limits are very 
imperfectly known. 

6. K burchellii . From 29° lat. in the Zulu country, in any It is likely that this species only occurred 

place where there is any large game, to the north of the Orange River, taking 

nut getting very scarce in the open the place of the real Quagga. 

places of the Transvaal and Orange 
.. Free State. 

7. Gnzella euchore Still found through the colonies,but spa- Fxtremely common everywhere in suit- 

ringly m comparison to former years. able localities, but not further east 
Abundant in grassy plains through the than the' Drakensberg Mountains. 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 

8. JEpyeerai melavx- Still inhabits the Zulu country, getting Found by Burchell at Kurnraan in lat. 

pm, commoner the further north; very 27° 6 f , long. 24° 69', who calls it one of 

common on the Limpopo from about the rarer Antelopes, probably did not 
lat, 25° to the west. Mentioned by occur much to the south in this part 
Baines in 1861 as being found first in of Africa, 
long. 18°, lat. 22° 30'. 

12. Cobug ellipsis Found in the Zulu country; common on Seems not to have been found very far 

prpnmts. the Mari qua and Limpopo rivers, lat. from its present limits. 

25°. Probably does not extend much 
further west than long. 24*. 

.12 a.C.lmM . To the west this species does not appa- In the same localities as at present, 

rently advance beyond 26 a 36' lat ; 
probable southern limit long. 21°. 

13. Strepsiceros huh , Found in the Zulu country, not west of Common everywhere. A few in Capa 

long. 80°, until we get between lat. 26° colony in the Zuurberg in 1849. 
and 25°. 


# In all eases when boundaries are mentioned, Petermann’s map of South Africa is referred to. 

19 " 
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.Name. 

1 i , Ortas carna . 

35, Tragelapkus an - 
gad, 

18, Alvelaphus mama. 

17, A, huia/us . 

IS, A.itlbifrons . 


IS a, A. pygarqus ... 

19, CatobtepiMgnu ... 


.SO. C , (/organ .. 

21 . llippairagus 
equimis. 

23. 1L nigcr . 


23. Oryx capenm. 


24. Subaim safer 

'■ W. Camelopardalu 
girafa. 
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Present Distm u imo n. 

A few preserved in Natal. Still found iri 
Zulu Land, but not went of long. -‘‘.O' 1 
until one comes to lat. 24°, or at leant 
but rarely. On the west count in 
Damara Land rarely seen ho far Month 
as 20°, according to And oration, 1,837. 

Inhabits the coast-lino from tin* fnynliwi 
river in Zulu Land, as far north at 
least as Delagoa Bay. 

In parts of Natal; a few seen iu long. 27°, 
lat. 25°; still a few found iu the Zulu 
country. Its spoor seen in long. 27°, 
lat. 28 b , but apparently getting very 
rare. 

In the AmaswnJii Land, in lat. 27°com¬ 
mon on the Limpopo; beginning in 
lat. 25°, goes as far west as long, 2f»°. 

Western boundary 28° long., eastern the 
Drakensberg range; an occasional one 
in winter found in the north of Natal. 
Probable boundary of its northern 
range lat. 35° H0,' Principal habitat 
the open country in the Orange Free 
State and the south of the Transvaal, 

In the Cape colony, in Breida's Farm at. 
Cape L’AgulhuTi, apparently the only 
place iu which it is now found. 


Not known apparently west of the Dra¬ 
kensberg range of hills; occurs yet 
through most parts of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State iu the open 
country; found again in lat 22°,from 
about long, 26°, into Damara Land. 

Still found in the Zulu country. Does 
not begin to extend its range west un¬ 
til about lat 25 V 


Still found in the Amaswaxi Land in lat. 
27°; its probable range, basides, is most 
likely the same as that of the Sable 
Antelope. 


Still said to linger on the Mngaliesbnrg, 
where they were drat found by Harris 
in 183ft or 1827, It probably ‘does not 
extend further westward than long. 
23°, lat 21°, or further south than lat, 
20°, and the re only sparingly. 

A few still preserved at Capo L’Agullmx, 
in Cape colony, on Breda's 'Farm. At 
present its furthest range east seems 
to be long. 27° nearly, yet found as far 
north as lat. 24°. 


About lat. 28° in Zulu Land; a few still 
preserved in Natal, in those places 
not extending beyond 30° 301, long. 
Begin to extend their range west about 
the Tropic of Capricorn. 

On the east eoa&fc about lat. 25°, which is 
the probable latitude through S. Africa 


Past DiSTiummox, 
(.Ynitimm through S. /Virion. 


1‘pobubly tile ‘{lliui as nt pWAieul. 


Com i noil e very where. 


First found about Latah oo m bit. 37”, 
long. 2“i u , by Dr, Burr-lndl. 


Found sparingly iu the col any, In other 
respects its boundaries wen ? the sumo 
as at present, 


According to Harris, its limit north ap¬ 
pears to have been 25° bit,; Imt its 
principal habitat was, nceorcUng to tho 
same author, the exknisi. to grassy 
plains south of tho Van! ri r it. 

In much the same situations tin now, bid; 
came much further nor iin 


Apparently never crossed the T«uil river 
into the colony, but wtimnn in all 
suitable localities to the north of it. 

According to Dr. Smith, oner fouml in 
the old colony; hut luiw far north in 
not known for certain, Gordon Cum* 
ming met with it just; l» tike north of 
the Wml river. 


Tin? same ns at present. 


Found commonly in the Cape colony, 
but' probably never fui'tlim- emit titan 
its present; limit, being ignore, of a 
western animal; or probably that part 
of the country wan more wjited to its 
habits. 


Common through nil S. AIViYsn 


About lat, 28°* to the went of long, 24”, 
The Giraffe probably never crossed the 
Orange IHver to the south, 
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In this Table, when latitude and longitude are mentioned, south 
latitude and east longitude are to be understood. When a species is 
stated to be common everywhere, suitable localities must be under¬ 
stood, 

I have endeavoured to make this Table as accurate as possible ; 
but there is little very recent information of the south-west parts, 
Baines’s c Explorations’ in 18(52 being the latest. 

There is also no information to be got of the great Kalahari 
Desert, whither I believe many animals go during the rainy season, 
and where they are comparatively safe from pursuit, except from the 
Bushmen. " 

I have taken lat. 18° as my northern limit of S. Africa. 


The following list of the specimens which I .sent home, and which 
are now in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy of the 
University of Cambridge, has been drawn up by J. W. Clark, M.A., 
F.Z.S., Superintendent of the Museum. 


Cape Buffalo ( Bubalus coffer'), 3 , skeleton. 

Water-Buck (Cobus ellipsiprymnus ), <3 > skeleton. An unusually 
line skeleton, with skin, of a completely adult animal. 

Roan Antelope (Hippotragus equinus), 3, skeleton, with skin. 

Im pall a (JEpyceros melampiis), 3 , skeleton. The skeleton is of 
a very old animal. With it were sent a skin, also of a male, 
and a skin of a female. 


Brindled Gnu or } . 

w M Catohlepas gorgon), 3, skeleton, adult. 

Blue Wildebeest J 


Sabs a bye or 
Bastard Hartebeest 


| (Alcelaphus lunatus ), 3 


, skeleton. 


Koodoo (Strepsiceros huh), 3t skeleton. 

Eland (Oreas canna), 3, skeleton. 

Inyala (Tragelaphus angasii)> § , skin. 

BurChell’s Zebra (Equus burchellii ), skeleton, with skin. 
Lion (Felis lea), $ , skeleton. 

Spotted Hyjsna (Hyaena erocuta ), 3> skeleton. 

Silver Jackal (Canis mesomelas), 2 skeletons, with skins* 
Bush-baby (Galago makoli), skeleton. 
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8 . Notes on Entozoa —Part IV. By T. Spencer Coubolu, 
M.D., P.B.S.j F.L.S., Correspondent of the Academy of 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

[Received February 14, 1876.] 

(Plate XXL) 

The present series comprises a variety of new and interesting pa¬ 
rasites, all of them belonging to the Nematode Order. 

12. Ascaris cqrnelyi, nov. sp. (Plate XXL) 

On the 21st of December, 1875, I was requested to identify a ne- 
matoid which Mr. Sclater had only a few days previously received 
from Mr. J,. M. Comely, C.M.Z.S. As stated on the label of the 
bottle, the worms had been removed from the intestines of a Vulturine 
Pintado (Humid a vulturina )* At once making a pocket-lens exami¬ 
nation of the parasites, I remarked that the species was probably new 
to science ; and on the 30th of the same month this opinion was 
confirmed by careful investigation. In a more or less marked man¬ 
ner its characters differed from allied forms infesting fowls and game 
birds (such as Ascaris compar, A. perspidlla, A . injiexa, &t\); 
consequently I have ventured to name the worm A. cornelyi , after 
the discoverer. The bottle contained eleven specimens in all, eight 
of them being of the male sex. I think the worms must have been 
unduly shaken during transmission ; for not only were they coiled 
together in a very complicated way, but at least three of the males 
had their exserted spicules broken. From the best examples I 
gathered the following diagnostic characters:—Head entirely naked 
and destitute of appendages, the dorsal lip being conspicuously larger 
than either of the two ventral lips; body much contorted and rather 
suddenly narrowed at either end, especially towards the head in the 
female j tail of the male appearing diagonally abrupt when seen in 
profile, and furnished with a sharply pointed subulate process at the 
tip, also presenting on either side a feebly developed but distinctly 
fotir-lobed membrane; spicules two in number, long and slender, 
unequal, the exserted portion of the longer one measuring* fully T L 0 f 
an inch ; tail of the female with an ensiform profile, sharply pointed 
and furnished with an extremely minute, distinct but scarcely sepa¬ 
rable process at the tip, Males up to f of an inch in length,* the fe¬ 
males being very nearly an inch long, with a breadth of ^ of an inch. 

Of the accompanying figures, two of them illustrate the characters 
of the head and tail of a female worm, whilst the others show respec¬ 
tively right and left profile views of the tail of the male as exhibited 
by the two most perfect specimens (Plate XXL figs. 1-4). The ar¬ 
rangement of the spicules in the fourth figure is clearly the result of 
artificial twisting. 

13. Stron gyrus hemicolor, nov. sp. (Plate XXL) 

Nearly ten years back I received a batch of parasites from the 
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Zoological Gardens. Some of these have been described in the So-* 
eiety’s * Proceedingsand others have been publicly noticed elsewhere 
lira less formal manner. 

Amongst the series in question was a bottle that contained three 
different species of nematoid parasites, all derived from one and the 
same host. ,The infested animal was a Lemur (Pithecia lemocepkala). 
which appears to have died at the Gardens on the 28th of June, 1866. 
The worms were of three well-marked sizes. The largest species, 
represented by a single parasite and measuring 8$ inches long, could 
not be distinguished from the ordinary As cans tumbricoides of the 
human subject. It had been removed by Dr. Marie from the 
rectum. 

The worms of intermediate size, numbering in all eleven specimens, 
were taken from the stomach and oesophagus; six of these were males 
averaging from an inch to an inch and a quarter in length. The fi ve 
females varied from 1-|" to 2" in length. A pocket-lens examination 
at first suggested that they were examples of Spiroptera dilatata (a 
species that is common in the South-American Monkeys) ; but I have 
since determined otherwise. The smallest set of parasitic worms from 
the Lemur, of which there were no less than forty-four specimens in 
the bottle, proved to be new to science. These had been; removed 
from the small intestine. In the condition in which I received them 
they were each thrice or four times coiled upon themselves, remind¬ 
ing one of the appearance so .often seen in the encapsuled nematodes 
of fishes. After my original brief examinations, I put all the worms 
aside for future study ; and it was not until the 16th of April, 1873, 
that i found the necessary leisure to work out the general structure 
of these elegant little parasites. Their minute size rendered them 
eminently favourable for microscopic examination; and in this way 
I obtained evidence of the existence of several peculiarities that I had 
not hitherto encountered amongst the nematodes. The following 
characters will form a ready means of identification:—Head well 
marked and furnished with a transversely striated bilateral membrane 
which projects beyond and contributes to the formation of the mouth; 
oral aperture simple and continuous with a long and moderately nar¬ 
row (.esophagus ; body decidedly attenuated in front and almost uni¬ 
formly thickened behind, its surface being marked by 12 or 14 con¬ 
spicuous lines, forming in profile slightly raised parallel ridges ex¬ 
tending from one end to the other; tail of the female suddenly 
narrowed to a conical point, the arms being placed within a very 
short distance of its extremity; tail of the male furnished with a large 
circular and apparently undivided hood, supported by ten rays; 
spicule solitary and rather long. Males only L, and females only | 
of an inch in length. 

In addition to the above diagnosis I may add that I have named 
the species hemicolor, from the circumstance that the anterior half of 
the body in nearly all the specimens was a shade darker in colour 
t han the posterior half. I have illustrated the structure of the worm 
by five figures. One of these affords a general view of the male para¬ 
site naturally coiled upon itself (Plate XXL fig. 5). The longitu- 
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dinal lines are not represented here ; but they are separately shown in 
figure 6, where the quarter-inch glass also brought into view numerous 
transverse strise between the ridges. Alterations of the focus, however, 
served to show that the transverse lines were continuous and not in¬ 
terrupted by the longitudinal lines. I am under the impression that 
these lines are due to the presence of water-vascular canals, but could 
not demonstrate the existence of a lumen with certainty. Another 
illustration shows part of the bursa highly magnified (fig. 7). The 
tubular character of the rays, with their finely granular contents, was 
well seen, the bursal membrane being itself marked by a series of 
perfectly distinct striae radiating from the base to the outspread 
margin, the latter being distinctly bordered by a thin extension of the 
cuticular layer. In another drawing I have represented an enlarged 
view of the head of the male (fig. 8) ; and I have also given (fig. 9) a 
less magnified view of the tail of the female. 

14. Spiroptera murxes, nov. sp. (Plate XXL) 

The eleven nematodes above mentioned as being of intermediate 
size I have also determined to be new to science. As already stated, 
they were removed by Dr. Murie from the stomach and and oesopha¬ 
gus of the Lemur (Pithecia leucocephala ). The following characters 
will be sufficiently diagnostic in view of future identifications:-—Head 
simple and unarmed, the mouth being bordered by six very slightly 
elevated papillae; body uniform in thickness, but suddenly narrowed 
at either end, both sexes presenting a conspicuous gland opening at 
the ventral surface, about of an inch below the oral margin ; tail 
of the male strongly curved, sharply pointed, and furnished with 
broad lateral folds, each about in length; spicules two, scimitar¬ 
shaped, remarkably stout and short, the larger measuring not more 
than lengthways; tail of the female comparatively blunt, the 
anus being placed about -V' from the tip. Males up to females 
to 2 ff long. 

The accompanying Plate (figs. 11-13) supplies three illustrations 
of this worm, showing all the more essential characters above described, 
and likewise, in addition, the presence of a supplementary caudal 
appendage in the male, besides several stalked gland-ducts connected 
with the lateral membranes. 

15. Ascaris andersoni, nov. sp. ( Plate XXI.) 

On the 2/th of September, 1875,1 received a small parcel con¬ 
taining entozoa from Dr. John Anderson ; and I was informed by 
letter that all the parasites had been obtained by the donor from 
hosts occupying the north-eastern province of India. 

In the series in question there were six examples of a small nema¬ 
tode removed from the caecum of a squirrel (Sciitrm — ?). Two of 
the specimens were males, four being females. Believing them to re¬ 
present a new species, I append the following diagnostic characters;— 
Head simple, unarmed ; body finely drawn out in front and sharply 
pointed behind in both sexes; tail of the male furnished with a 
minute oval-shaped spine at the tip, also with two long arcuate spi- 
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cules slightly winged at the extremity ; tail of the female with the 
terminal spine continuous and scarcely distinct. Males measuring 
up to in length ; females to long, with a thickness of - 2 \~' at the 
widest part. 

I have given two illustrations representing the tails of either sex 
(figs. 14 and 15). The profile view shows but one spiculum, the 
other being concealed by its side. I could not find the situation of 
the reproductive opening in the female. The uterine branches were 
filled with nearly spherical ova, measuring from t-JV* to 7uV f * rom 
pole to pole. The more advanced in development contained coiled 
embryos. 

1 6. Ascaris simplex, Rud. 

Dr. John Anderson’s small but interesting collection of parasites 
also showed four characteristic specimens of this species. They had 
been obtained by the donor from the intestines of the Dolphin of the 
Ganges (.Platanista gangetica). Singular to say, all the examples 
were of the female sex, the two largest measuring about If" from 
head to tail. The smaller worms did not either of them exceed one 
inch in length. In connexion with these specimens, all of which 
were carefully examined by me on the 28th of last September, I have 
only to add that they presented the peculiarly flexed state of the 
chylous intestine or stomach as described by Dujardin. As that 
distinguished helminthologist had already accurately surmised, the 
Ascaris delphini of Rudolphi must clearly be regarded as identical 
with this species. 

17. Ascaris leptura, Rud. 

in addition to the above-described species, Dr. Anderson’s collec¬ 
tion also shows three specimens of a small nematode taken from the 
intestine and cloaca of a tortoise (Testudo elongata ). Two of them 
are of the male sex, measuring a trifle over half an inch, the female 
being nearly three quarters of an inch long. 

18. Ox yuris obesa, ’Diesing. (Plate XXL) 

In the collection of entozoa which I received from Mr. Charles 
Darwin, F.R.S., in the month of August, 1862, there were five' 
specimens of this nematode. Unfortunately Mr. Darwin’s MS. 
has been mislaid. I have little doubt, however, that these parasites 
were obtained from the intestinal canal of a Capybara in the year 
1832. All the worms were females, their heads displaying six very 
conspicuous papillae, three of which I have represented in profile in 
the accompanying Plate (fig. 16). The point of the tail varied so 
considerably in form that 1 have added representations of it from two 
specimens. The extremity was in all cases marked by the presence of 
a small conical transparent process, the centre of which showed a distinct 
cavity containing fine granules (figs. 17 and 18). The eggs have a 
long, oval, almost elliptical form, some of them exhibiting a finely 
sculptured external envelope. Three membranes were distinctly 
visible (fig. 19). Some of them showed a distinct separation of the 
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yelk-contents into two masses, the smaller division being finely gra¬ 
nular, whilst the larger mass was formed of moderate-sized corpuscles 
like those usually seen in the so-called mulberry-cleavage stage* 

19. Strongylus tub/Eeormis, Zeder. (Plate XXL) 

In the small collection of parasites presented to me many years 
ago by Mr. Caleb B. Rose, F.R.O.S., I only recently noticed a little 
nematoid which is clearly referable to this species. It was entangled 
amongst a number of characteristic examples of Jscaru mystacn of 
the Cat, and had consequently been overlooked. Being a solitary 
male specimen (since added to the special series of Entozoa contained 
in the Museum of the Royal Veterinary College), I did not make a very 
full examination of the worm; but on referring to my notes made cm the 
3rd of December last, I find that I have remarked upon the great size 
of the bursa, the rays of which were very conspicuous. I did not uncoil 
the specimen (represented in the accompanying Plate exactly as it 
appeared under Ross’s objective), for fear of injuring it; but I 
judged the length to be about § of an inch. As it is the only speci¬ 
men that has come under my notice, I have figured it (fig, 20). 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXL 

Fig. t. Asearis corndt/i: head of female, magn. 20 diam. 

2. The same: tail of female, magn. 24 diam. 

3. The same: tail of male, magn. 25 diam. 

4. The same: tail of a rather smaller male. 

f>. Strongylus hcmicolor : male, magn. 30 diam. 

6. The same: section of surface, magn. 150 diam. 

7. The same: part of bursa, magn. 150 diam. 

8. The same: head of male, magn. 150 diam, 

9. The same: tail of female, magn. 30 diam. 

10. The same: three eggs, magn. 150 diam, 

11. Spiroptera miirici : head of male, magn. 30 diam, 

12. The same: tail of male, magn. 30 diam. 

13. The same: tail of female, magn. 30 diam. 

14. Ascaris andmmi : tail of male, magn. 25 diam. 

15. The same: tail of female, magn. 25 diam, 

16. Oxyuris obesa : head of female, magn. 23 diam. 

17. The same: tail of female, magn. 24 diam. 

18. The same: tail of another female. 

19. The same: egg, magn. 122 diam. 

20. Strongylus tubuformis ; male, magn. 23 diam. 


4. Supplementary Notes on Cervus mempotummu 
By Sir Victor Brooke, Bart., RZ.S. 

[Received January 19, 1876.] 

Having lately received from my indefatigable correspondent Mr. 
Robertson, ILR.M. Vice-Consul at Busrah, several fresh specimens of 
the horns of Cervus me&opotamiem {vide IX Z. S. 1875, p. 261, pi. 38), 
I hasten to lay before the Society some additional observations which 
these specimens have enabled me to make upon this interesting 
species. ” 
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The accompanying drawings, lettered according to the figures given 
in my original notice of the species (/. c, pp. 263 & 264, figs. 2 & 3) 
represent the left horns of four individuals; and all, with the ex¬ 
ception of the largest (fig. 1), have been taken from the animals 

Fig. 1. 



Left antler of Oervua mesopotamiem (remarkably largely developed). 

after death* As compared with the single horn of the adult male (L c* 
p. 264, fig* 3.) which formed the basis of my description of the fully 
grown horns of the species, the horns at present under consideration 
offer no very essential points of contrast, the characters presented by 
the new specimens in noway tending to render the anomalous form of 
horn described by me as characteristic of the species, less decided. 
There are, however, certain not entirely unimportant details in which 
the new specimens (consisting of single horns of six distinct males, in- 
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elusive of those figured) agree together, while they differ from the 
specimen first received; a slight modification of my original diagnosis 
appears to me to be therefore necessary. 

With one exception (fig. 2), in none of the horns lately sent; by 
Mr. Robertson is the inner tine b (L c. p. 264, fig. 3 b) developed, 
from which I am led to believe that this tine is of uncertain occur- 



heft horn of Germs mesopotamem (about, four years of age). 

rence, and does not by any means constitute a fundamental specific 
character. Again, with but one exception (fig. 3 <?), in none of the new 
specimens is the upper of the two tines (/. c, p. 264, fig. 3, c) which 
projects from the anterior aspect of the palmatcd portion of the horn 
any thing more than a mere rudiment; in some it is entirely absent. 
Instead of being subcylindrical, as was the case with the beam of 
the old'type specimen, the beams of' all the new specimens are very 
decidedly compressed anteriorly, forming, in the more adult, a sharp 
ridge from which are, not nnfrequently, developed blunt rudimentary 
tines (c, figs.^ 1, 2, 3, 4). In the finest horn sent by Mr. Robertson 
the upper third, of the beam is furnished with eight strong tines, 
some of which are upwards of T in length (fig. 1 d ); and even in the 
horns belonging to younger animals (figs, 2 & 3) these coronal tines 
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Fig. 3. 



Left born of Cervus mesopotamicus (about, four years of age). 

appear to be generally more numerous than was indicated by the old 
specimens. 

These facts considered, the following diagnosis of the specific 
characters of the horns of Cervus mesopotamicus will, I think, be 
found more perfect than that given in my first notice of'the species. 

Cervus mesopotamicus. 

Horns , adult male .—Each horn supported on a short pedicle, its 
base surrounded by a massive well-developed burr, immediately above 
which a short straight brow-antler projects forwards and slightly up¬ 
wards (a, figs. 1-4). . . 

Expanding gradually from the burr, a more or less distinct fan- 
shaped palm is formed, from the anterior aspect of which are given 
off one or two laterally compressed, powerful tines (c, figs. 1-4, & 
L c. figs. 2 & 3). 

Above the palm the horn is contracted into a short beam rounded 
posteriorly, but with its anterior surface laterally compressed into a 
sharp ridge, from which blunt rudimentary tines are occasionally de 
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veloped (V, figs. 1-4). From the posterior surface of the upper 
third of the beam arises a row of long subcylnulrieal tines, from 3 to 
8 in number, the bases of which, in very strongly developed specimens 
(fig. 1), are united, so as to form a second palmature. The lower 
three fourths of the beam are bent in a decided curve outwards and 
slightly downwards, the upper fourth abruptly inwards and upwards. 

Fig. 4. 



From the following extract of a letter which I received from Mr. 
Robertson a short time since, it will be seen that I have been some- 
what .unfortunate in the name chosen for this species; as, however, 
the name G. mesopotamicus has been published, I believe 1 shall be 
taking the course least conducive to future confusion in adhering to 
it: Mr. Robertson writes :— 

“ * am very glad to see by your letter received some days ago, that 
the horns have enabled you to decide about the spotted deer. T fear, 
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however, that I did not clearly explain that this deer is met with in 
no part of Arabia, except in the jungles bordering the river Karoon 
and its tributary the Diz, both of which issue from the hitherto un¬ 
explored Luristan Hills. It does not exist in Mesopotamia or any¬ 
where near the Euphrates ; and the name Cervus mesopotamicus seems 
therefore to be a little misleading* I suspect, indeed, that this deer 
is really a native of the Luristan Hills, and that those I occasionally 
meet with on the Karoon are a few which wander down along it in the 
dry season. It is certain that there are more of them on the Karoon 
during the hot months than in winter. I have got a few horns from 
Luristan and some Gazelles* skulls from various parts of Arabia, 
which I shall send you by the first opportunity. Natives tell me the 
Luristan Hills abound in wild sheep and deer of various kinds. I 
should like much to visit them ; but the inhabitants are predatory and 
fanatical, and if one wished, as I should, to leave the caravan-route, 
and explore the hills, a stronger party than I could conveniently 
muster would be necessary, I went twice to the Karoon last winter, 
but saw no deer on either occasion. Lions were plentiful, and other 
kinds of game consequently scarce, I hope to be more fortunate 
next season.** 

Busreh, May 30, 1875. 


The table, which I here append, of some comparative cranial 
measurements of Cervus mesopotamicus and Cervus dama* will, l 
trust, be of service in the determination of the species. 



Germs mesopotamicus. 


| Greatest; length of skull in \ 

j a straight line . J j 

| Distance from anterior! j 
rim of orbit to free ex- _ j 
j tremity of the prop- j 

1 Distance from anterior j 

! extremity of nasals to i j 
! free extremity of pra»- 

! maxilla; .... , j 

Width between the orbits, | 
..Width of upper extremity" j 
of. the nasals between j 

the antcorbital vaeui* j 

ties ...J I 

t Distance from lower rim 
j of orbit to maxillo- * ’ 

| malar suture . 

! Distance from maxillo* 

! malar suture to alveolus, 
j ■ of posterior molar...... I 

j .Extent of upper premolar 1j 

i Extent of upper molar 1 j 
series ...J 


inches. 

12-3 

<W» 


2’7 
4*0 


2-9 


MS 

*9 


1*55 

2*1 


metre, 

0*313 


0*165 


0069 

0*117 

0*074 


0028 


0*023 

0*039 

0*053 


Cervus dama. 

inches. 

11*1 

metro. 

0*282 

5*9 

0*150 

2*2 

0*056 

4*1 

0*104 

1*8 

0*046 

•6 

0-016 

1*1 

0-027 

1*35 

0-034 

1*9 

0048 


* The measurements of Cervus dama are taken from an unusually large out¬ 


lying Buck. 
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5. On Certm schomlmrgki (Blyth). 

By Sir Victor Brook*:, Burt, F.Z.S. 

[Received .February H, 187<>. | 

No fresh information of any consequence having been added to 
our knowledge of Germs schomburgki since Mr. Blyth’s original 
notice of the species (P. Z. S. 1863 , p. 135 , and 1867, p. 835), 1 
have thought the following details and specific diagnosis, based on 
specimens which I recently received from Siam, and mi an adult stag 
mounted in the gallery of the Museum d’Histoire Naturelic at Paris, 
worthy of the Society’s notice. For the Siamese specimens, which 
consist of the frontlet and horns of a remarkably fine old male, and 
a pair of loose horns of abnormal and very interesting growth, 1 
am indebted to the kindness of Dr, Campbell, late resident medical 
officer of the British Consulate at Bangkok. Respecting the locality 
from which the specimens were obtained, Dr. Campbell writes, u in 
reply to your queries, I believe that all the specimens were procured 
in Northern Siam, probably even in the tributary States named 
Laos or Shan.” The horns of the normal specimen (fig. 1), which 
are of very vigorous growth, possessing 20 distinct points, present 
all the characters described by Mr. Blvth as typical of the horns of 


Fig. 1. 



Normal antlers of 6. sehmnlnu'yki. 
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this fine species. The entire external surface of the abnormal horns 
(fig. 2) is covered with dense nodular exostosis, intersected by deep 
furrows, which adds greatly to their circumference, and gives to the 
extremities of the tines a blunt rounded outline. A section through 
the centre of one of the tines shows no line of demarcation between 
the external and internal portions of the horn, the same remarkable 
density pervading the whole ; hence the very great weight of the 
horns, which is nearly double that of the normal pair. 


Fig. 2. 



Abnormal antlers of C. sehomhitrgJci, 


There can, I think, be no doubt that this abnormal condition has 
been the result of injury to the testes of the deer to whom these 
horns belonged—many specimens, affected by a similar exostosis, 
which exist in my own and public collections having been the direct 
result of castration. Though much still remains to be ascertained 
by carefully conducted experiment and observation before an exact 
and exhausti ve knowledge of the effects of injuries to the testes of deer 
upon their antlers can be obtained, the three following propositions 
may, I think, be considered as resting upon a moderately firm basis. 

(!) If a deer is perfectly castrated within the first six months of 
his life, no antlers are ever developed. (2) If castrated during the 
growth of his antlers, their growth in a natural direction is immedi¬ 
ately arrested, and the velvet is retained during life, the horns fre¬ 
quently assuming very varied monstrous forms. (3) The castration 
of a deer with fully grown antlers free from velvet, causes the pre¬ 
mature fall of these antlers, which are immediately replaced by a 
pair of antlers of normal or subnormal external outline and dimen- 

Proc* Zoom Soc.—1876, No. XX. 20 
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gjons, which remain, with their velvety periosteum, persistent during 
the remainder of the anirnal’s life. The two former of these proposi¬ 
tions I have myself verified by experiment; the third 1 must, for 
the present, take upon the authority of former experimenters*, and 
upon the assurance of Mr. Sawyer, Bead Keeper of the Koval Park 
at Richmond, who, some years ago, informed me that he had very 
frequently tried this experiment for himself and invariably with the 
same result. 

From the almost perfectly normal outline and dimensions of these 
abnormal horns of Cervus sehoniburgki it is, 1 think, evident that 
they are referable to a deer castrated whilst in “ hard horn.” Their 
exostosed superficial surface, in which their abnormality consists, is 
accounted for by the supposition that the velvety periosteum being 
in full connexion (as it was possibly for some years) with the cir¬ 
culatory system, continued to perform, probably in a sluggish and 
irregular manner, its proper physiological function, the deposit of 
osseous matter, thus giving rise to a slowly increasing exostosis, in 
which the external arterial and venal canals became more and more 
deeply imbedded. At the same time the great density and weight 
of the horns seems to indicate that this external deposit of osseous 
matter was accompanied by an internal deposit which gradually 
obliterated the cancellous tissue of the centre of the horn. 

The form of horns described as characteristic of Cervus sehom- 
burgld in the following diagnosis is based on the examination of 
numerous specimens, including the types ; the external coloration 
and body-measurements upon the adult male specimen preserved in 
the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle at Paris. This specimen was sent 
by M. Bocourt from Siam in 1808, and is that mentioned by Mr* 
Blyth (P. Z. S. 1867, p. 835), and later by Mr. Sclafer (Trans. Z. 
S. vol. vii. p. 349). 

The comparative measurements of Cervus schomburgki , Cervus 
dumucelli( Cuv.), and Cervus eldi (auct. anon.) are taken from the 
frontlet and horns of the adult male Cervus sellout burg Id (fig. 1) 
above mentioned and from very fine skulls of Cervus diimucdli and 
Cervus eldi in my own collection. 


Cervus schomburgki (Blyth). 

Adult male .—Antlers with very long powerful brow-antlers, which 
are frequently forked; beam very short, and more or less laterally 
compressed, upper part of the antlers strictly dichotomous, each of 
the main branches about equally developed, and in itself dichoto¬ 
mous, and furnished with long cylindrical tines. External surface 
of the antlers smooth and polished. Hair in winter rather long 
and coarse. General colour' uniform brown, darkest on'the nose and 
upper surface of the tail, and lightest on the cheeks and lower parts 
of the sides and haunches. Lower lip, bellv, and under surface of 
the tail whitish. Upper lip, occiput, and limbs with a decided tinge 

* I See a curious old work to which Prof. Bolleston has lately* called ray at- 
tention, entitled * 1 he Economy of Nature in Acute and Chronical Bitten sew of 
the Glands,, by Dr, Richard Ru»«ell (pp. 21-24). 
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of rufous. The hair on the front of the metacarpal camion bones is 
lengthened into an everted mane about 2 inches in length. 

Immature male. —Antlers with the posterior of the two main 
branches less developed than the anterior branch, 

Female , Unknown. 

Nab. Northern parts of Siam. 



Cerrns 

schomburgkL 

Cerrns 

duvaucelli. 

Cervus eldi. 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

Height at shoulder . 

41 

43 

32 i 

Length of ear ... 

6’5 

7 

i 

Width of ear. 

3-8 

8*5 


Length of tail, exclusive of hair 

4 

5 


Length of beam from burr to 



! 

fork... 

8 

17 


Length of longest tine on an- 




terior branch of fork. 

1(5 

13 


Length of longest tine on pos- 




terior branch of fork. 

17 

; n-5 

i 

Greatest span of coronal tines.. 

22*2 

18 | 

I 

Length of brow-antlers . 

17*5 

14*7 

i 

10 f 

Total length of skull .. 


15*4 

13 

From free extremity of prmmax- 




ilhc to tip of nasals . 


3*3 

2*6 

From ditto to anterior rim of 




orbit. 


8*2 

6*9 

Extent of upper premolars. 


1*9 

1*35 

Extent of upper molars . 


2*6 

1*85 

Extent of lower premolars . 


1*8 

1*3 

Extent of lower molars . 


2*9 

2*15 


March 21, 1876. 

Dr. E. Hamilton, V.P., in the Chair, 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a series of skins of the Parrots of the Fiji 
Islands, obtained by Mr. E. L. Layard, F.Z.S., and belonging to 
Lord "Walden’s Collection, Mr. Sclater called special attention to a 
new species of the genus Fyrrkulopm of Reichenbach, from the 
island of Taviuni, which Mr. Layard proposed to call taviunensis , 
represented by several specimens. This species had nearly the same 
purplish red colour as P. tabuensis (sive atrigularis , Peale), of which 
a fine specimen was living in the Society’s Gardens—but was readily 
distinguishable by the total absence of the blue nuchal collar. Re¬ 
ferring to his former remarks on this subject (P. 2. S. 1864, 
p. 158), Mr. Sclater pointed out that the special habitat of four 
species of this group of Parrots had now been ascertained, and 
showed them on a chart of the Fiji group. These were :— 

h P. atrigularis (Peale) : Ngau Island (Raynef). 
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’ 2. P. taviunensxs, Layard: Taviuni ( Layard ). 

3. P. splendens (Peale) : Kandavu and Viti Leva {Layant). 

4. P. x*e'RSQNATa (G. R.'Gray): Kandavu (Layard). 

It seemed now quite certain, from the researches of Dr, E. Graffe 
(cf. J. f. 0, 18/0, p. 416), that the true P. tabuensis was found in 
the Tonga group, not, indeed, on the island of Tongatabu, but on 
the adjoining island of Bua or Eoua of that group, Mr. Selater 
was therefore not yet quite convinced, in spite of what Messrs. 
Finsch and Hartlaub had stated (J. f. Om. 1870, p. 123), that 
Peak’s P. atrigularw (which he had identified, P. Z. S. 1864, p. 158, 
as applicable to Mr. Raynor’s specimen from Ngau Island, Feejees) 
was certainly = P. tabuensis , unless, indeed, it should turn out that 
P. tabuensis had been introduced by the natives of the Tonga 
Islands from the Feejee group *. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. Descriptions of Lepidoptera from the Collection of Lieut. 
Howland Roberts. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. 

[Received February 21,1870.] 

(Plate XXII.) 

The first two species here described were lent to me by Lieut. 
Roberts soon after his arrival in England ; but press of work has pre¬ 
vented me from determining their affinities until now. 

Family, E it ycinid m, . . 

Stiboges, n. gen. 

. Allied to Ahisara, aspect of Ntjmphidmm . 

Wings with rounded outer margin broad, costal nemire of pri¬ 
maries terminating abruptly at about the middle of the costa, opposite 
■to the end of the discoi'dal cell, subcostal with live branches, the last 
two forking to apex" *' upper radial emitted from the inferior margin 
of the subcostal near its origin; lower radial nearly equally dividing 
the discocellulars, which are concave ; second and third median 
branches emitted near together; prcoastal of secondaries short, 
oblique, directed backwards; costal nervine short, straight, oblique, 
terminating at basal third of costa; subcostal forking beyond the 

* .Mr, Sal,vim kindly sends me an extract from the “Voyage in search of La 
Perouse ” (translated from the French, 2 vole. 8vo, 1800) in illustration of thb 
point. “ On the morning of the 26th March we landed (on Tongataboo). . . . 
They (the natives) sold us several birds; among others a charming species of 
Lory, which they assured us had been brought them from Ridgi/’—' Tam. cit, 
ii. p. 105.—P. L. 'S’. b 
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end of cell, the upper fork running close to the margin from the 
second third of costa; radial emitted close to the subcostal, reducing 
the tipper discocellular to a point; lower discocellular long, oblique, 
nearly straight; second and third median branches emitted nearer 
together than the first and second; body slender ; eyes prominent; 
antennae slender, submoniliform; palpi very small. Type Stiboges 
nympkidia , n. sp. 

h Stiboges nymphxdia, n. sp. (Plate XXIL fig. 1.) 

Wings semitransparent, snow-white ; primaries with broad costal 
and external dark-brown borders, sinuated internally ; two irregular 
submarginal series of unequal white spots; secondaries with a broad 
outer border, undulated internally ; a sinuated disco-submarginal 
lunulated pale brown line ; a submarginal series of elongated white 
spots; body dark brown; wings below as above ; legs, palpi, and 
venter white* Expanse of wings 1 Inch 9 lines. 

Pinang ( Roberts ). 

Family M G e r i i d m. 

Genus Sura. 

2. Sura chalybea, n. sp. (Plate XXII. fig. 4.) 

Wings bright metallic steel-blue, becoming purple towards the 
outer margin ; body purplish black; legs and anal tufts black-brown ; 
antennae black-brown. Expanse of wings 1 inch 9 lines. 

Singapore (Roberts). 

Family Sphingid,®. 

Subfamily Macroglossin/E. 

Genus Macroglossa. 

3. Macroglossa obscuriceps, n. sp. (Plate XXII. fig. 5.) ' 

Wings purplish black, primaries crossed near the middle by a 

broad ill-defined regular greyish band, bounded on each side by two 
velvety-black parallel lines ; two scarcely visible waved diseal lines; 
secondaries with the costal area creamy-ochreous; interne-median 
area crossed obliquely by a streak of dull ochreous hairs ; body above 
ferruginous; head and antennae dull black ; segments of abdomen 
with lateral anterior piceous spots, the second and third segments 
with posterior lateral ochreous spots, the fourth to sixth segments 
with lateral white-tipped tufts; fifth segment blackish, especially at 
the sides; anal tuft black, tipped with ferruginous; wings below 
ferruginous, outer borders blackish, base ochraceous ; a central trans¬ 
verse dark brown line; abdominal area of secondaries ochreous ; palpi 
white; pectus sordid whitish, brownish at the sides; venter ferru¬ 
ginous, with central triangular testaceous patches; tufts as above. 
Expanse of wings 2 inches 3 lines. 

Ayerpanas, Malacca (Roberts). 

This is one of the best-marked of the species of Macroglossa. 
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Genus Lophura. 

4. Lophura minima, n. sp. (Plate XXII. fig. 2.) 

Primaries above grey, apical area broadly purplish brown, crossed 

by a dark brown diseal line, and bounded internally by a triangular 
subcostal blackish spot; base brownish ; two black spots on inner 
margin ; secondaries tawny, with broad ferruginous external border ; 
head and thorax grey, abdomen rosy greyish, dorsal region dark ; 
wings below dull tawny, powdered, especially towards the outer mar¬ 
gins, with grey; secondaries with a black-edged white dot at end of 
cell; anal angle, and two parallel central transverse lines, ferruginous ; 
body below rosy greyish, back of pectus whitish. Expanse of wings 
1 inch 1 line. 

Ayerpanas, Malacca (Roberts). 

Subfamily Smerinthinab. 

Genus Mimas. 

5. Mimas terranea, n. sp. (Plate XXII. fig. 3.) 

Primaries greyish clay-brown, crossed by two central diffused red¬ 
dish bands ; a dull black dot at end of cell ; several dark grey disea! 
spots towards apex ; secondaries dark brick-red ; body greyish clay- 
brown ; antennae and lateral tufts on metathorax reddish ; wings be¬ 
low rosy greyish ; primaries with the discoidai cell and interne-median 
area ferruginous; a straight transverse discal brown line from costa 
to inner margin: secondaries with an elongated cuneiform ferrugi¬ 
nous abdominal streak; two central parallel brown lines; fringe yel¬ 
lowish ; body rosy greyish. Expanse of wings 3 inches 2 lines. 

Ayerpanas, Malacca (Roberts). 

A very well marked and distinct species. 


2, Corrections of and Additions to " Raptorial Birds of 
North-western India/'—Part II.* By Andrew Ander¬ 
son, F.Z.S. &c. 

[Received .February 22, 1870.] 

(Plate XXIIL) 

Another collecting* season enables me to add the following novelties 
and additional information on the subject of my last paper, thus 
bringing up the number of Raptorial Birds occurring in the plains 
of the North-western Provinces to no less than fifty-two specks. 
Additions to former lists are indicated by an asterisk. 

: 2. Vultur carvus, Scop. 

In allusion to ray having found Gyps bengalemis resting on palm- 
trees, I have now to mention that on the 28th January last 1 saw a 
pair of King "Vultures building on a solitary tar-tree (Borasms Jla~ 

* .For Part I. see P. Z. S. 1875, page 16. 
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belliformis ). One bird invariably remained in the nest, sorting the 
materials as they were brought by its mate. 

*12. Falco babylonicus, Gurney. (Plate XXIII.). 

This was the prize of the season ; and I believe the present example 
is the finest extant, both as regards maturity and beauty. I shot 
this specimen in the Etawah district, on the 27th November, while 
seated on the top of a low babool tree. It allowed me to ride suffi¬ 
ciently close up to it to enable me to distinguish its rufous head and 
the warm reddish hue of the underparts, which are the tests of the 
fully matured Falco babylonicus. At first it occurred to me that it 
was only a Lithofalco chicquera ; but its superior size soon dispelled 
my doubts; and a minute later, as the lovely bird hung by its claws 
head downwards, bleeding profusely through the mouth, I saw that 
it was a fine example of the present species. 

The specimen now before me (a male) appears to be in full ma¬ 
ture dress. Carefully measured in the flesh, the following are the 
results;—Length 14*7 ; wing 10*7 ; tail from vent 6*0 ; tarsus 1*6; 
bill straight (including cere) 1*0, along the curve (as above) 1*1, 
width at gape 1*1; greatest expanse of foot—length 4*0, breadth 3*6, 
centre toe and claw 2*5; weight 1 lb. 6 oz.; the wings fall short of 
the tail by 1*1. 

The cere, gape, and orbital space were bright yellow ; the bill was 
pale blue, darkening gradually towards the tip, which was blue-black ; 
the irides were dark brown ; and the claws were horny black. 

The crop contained the remains of a Lark or Pipit. The Falcon 
was in full enjoyment of repose after having made a good meal, and 
was quite unconscious of any approaching danger : I have seldom had 
a better opportunity of examining a bird of the kind at such close 
quarters before. 

The figure in ' The Ibis’ for 1861, p. 217, does not represent a 
fully adnlt bird. It will be seen on comparing that figure with the 
plate now given that the following characters are the indications of 
full maturity :—first, the pale blue or grey mantle, every feather 
being broadly edged and tipped with rufous ; second, the very rufous 
head, the moustachial stripe being also shaded off with the same 
colour ; third, the warm reddish tint of the underparts, which, from 
the throat to the vent are wholly devoid of any markings at all, there 
being only a few light-blue or lavender dots on the lower flanks and 
tibia! plumes. 

I cannot understand Mr. Hume’s 16-inch malef ; his measure¬ 
ments surely refer to a female; if he were correct, Falco babylonicus 
would be fully as large as Falco peregrinus (my males of the latter 
average under 3 6 inches!), whereas it is in reality a smaller species, 

27 bis. Agitjxla bifasciata, Gray and Hardw, 

That Aquila orientalist Cab., has hitherto (erroneously though) 
been held to be distinct from Aquila bifasciata , Gray and Hardw., by 
continental naturalists admits no longer of any doubt. I have just 
1* Cf. * Rough Notes ’ part i. y>. 80. 
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received a typical “ bifasciata ” in evidently nestling* or first plumage 
from Dr. Crowfoot, labelled “ orientalis, juv., Sarepta, August/ 5 of 
v, Inch the following is a description;—General colour of upper parts 
a rich hair-brown; the lower surface is a little lighter in tone; some 
of the feathers of the nape of the neck (as in the nestling of A* has- 
tata) are tipped with fulvous ; the lower roiv of median coverts, the 
greater wing-coverts, and ends of the secondaries and tertials are 
very broadly ended with salmon-colour or reddish buff, forming three 
distmct wing-bars when the wing is closed; some of the median 
coverts nearest the tertials have the buff spot at the end of the feather 
of a long or isosceles-triangular shape, the point of the spot being of 
course towards the base of the feather; most of the lower-back 
feathers are broadly edged with buff, and the lowest ones adjoining 
the upper tail-coverts are longitudinally marked with duller buff'; 
one or two of these feathers have this colour almost confined to one 
side of the feather, with a slight spot on the other web; others have 
a very large oval spot of dull buff* on the apical half of the feather, 
with a brown stripe down the middle of the feather dividing the 
buff*; the side feathers of the lower back are much paler brown, and 
the broad edges of the feathers are dull white instead of buff; all 
the upper tail-coverts are of a beautiful buff* or sal in on-col our, having 
their edges somewhat paler; the tibial plumes are tipped with dull 
whitish; the lower tail-coverts are first dull white streaked with 
brown, and those beyond them nearest the tail are dull unspotted 
buff; along the ridge of the wing towards bases of primaries there 
are some whitish spots, and the primary-coverts are broadly ended 
with salmon-colour, like the greater coverts; lining of wing brown 
near bend ; lower down the feathers are tipped with white, and those 
nearest the primaries are largely patched with buff*, the lowest 
leathers of all being white with some grey patches ; axillary plumes 
brown, with white tips; primaries black; secondaries not so black ; 
tertials a dark brown, save the light tips of the two latter ; the inner 
primaries towards their bases are slightly mottled on their inner webs 
with grey, and the secondaries and tertials increasingly so, taking 
the form of distinct bars on the two latter; tail dark brown, barred 
with grey, all the feathers being broadly ended with reddish buff; 
the cere and feet appear to have been greenish yellow ; the outer pri¬ 
maries are not fully grown ; and as the specimen was procured in 
August, it is in all probability not more than three months old • 
length of wings 19*75, tail 10*25, tarsus 3*6, bill from gape 2*8 ; 
the nostrils are long ones, placed obliquely , as is characteristic of J, 
hifasciata , 

This specimen, probably a female, is not full-grown, as the outer¬ 
most primaries are only partially developed; and it is evidently in 
nestling plumage, as indicated by its uniform rich, soft, silky, dark 
brown plumage; the wing-bands as well as upper tail-coverts (these 
would have become gradually white from exposure to the influence 
of the sun) are of a rich fulvous or salmon* colour . 1 have frequently 
hilled this Eagle in a similar stage of plumage*; but the wing-bands 
* Of. I\ Z. 8. 1872, p, 621, 
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and upper tail-coverts of the vast majority of them by the time they 
arrive in this country get bleached to a dirty white , leaving only 
traces of the salmon-colour above referred to . 

In the present example the underparts are of a uniform dark brown 
colour; L e. there is no indication of the stone-coloured blotches I 
have before referred tof ; but this, I think, is due to individual vari¬ 
ation, and I attach no importance whatsoever to the absence of this 
peculiarity in a solitary specimen. 

It will thus be seen that Dresser’s larger figure (‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
part xxxiii.) represents a bird in nestling plumage , after the buff 
bands have faded considerably . How long it remains in this bifas¬ 
cia ted plumage can only be ascertained by keeping one in captivity; 
but it is as well to repeat! that the assumption of the fully adult 
dress is attained by the gradual disappearance of the wing-bands 
(these at first are buff or salmon-coloured, and then white) and the 
markings on the under surface (when present), after which it presents 
a uniform brown throughout , with the addition (in the course of 
time) of a fulvous nuchal patch, which is the sign of a fully matured 
bird. The growth, however, of this patch is far from regular, and 
few specimens are procured having it fully developed ; at times it is 
confined to the top of the head, at others to the nape of the neck in 
a crescentic or half-moon shape. 

27. Aqtjila mogilnik, G. Gmel. 

Having now seen the nestling of A. bifasciata and A. hastata , I 
feel confident, for analogous reasons, that the Aden-killed A . mogil - 
nih in the lineated stage § was also in nestling or first plumage. This 
specimen was of a much richer tone throughout than the birds usually 
procured in this country, the fact being that the sun had not as yet 
affected the original tint of its plumage. 

*40. Pan dion haliaetus, Linn. 

I lost a wounded Osprey on the 24th November last at a jheel, in 
this district, which caused me not a little regret, the more so as I 
toiled after the bird up to my knees in water, first for some four hours 
in the morning, and again in the afternoon. It was very wild, keeping 
to the middle of a large open piece of water, and invariably settling 
on a decayed stump of a babool tree, where there was no approach 
of any sort The place swarmed with larger Eagles, of sorts which 
never allowed the stranger to have a moment’s rest, and were con¬ 
tinually depriving it of its well-earned prey. 

Mr.* Cockburu, Curator of the Allahabad Museum, has lately 
given me a fine mature female which he shot in that district, where, 
he says, it is far from uncommon. In the well-watered parts 
of Northern Oudh and Eastern Bengal it is much more common ; 
but the majority of the jheels in the Doab are too shallow as well as 
too weedy to attract this purely fish-eating Eagle. 


f O/.P.Z.S. 1875, p. 21. 
% Cl P. 2. S. 1875, p. 21; 


Cl P. Z. S. 1872, p. 622. 
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51. Circus swainsonii, Smith. 

A young male of this species which I shot on the 25th October 
last, close to Fnttehgurh, is very interesting, as it illustrates the man¬ 
ner in which the light grey plumage of the adult male is gradually 
assumed. The rufous head and rust-coloured markings on the under- 
parts of this specimen, which was sexed by myself, indicate that the 
juvenile dress of the young male resembles in some degree that of 
the female. 1 have recently had an opportunity of examining another 
young male, belonging to Mr. Brooks, which is in a still further ad¬ 
vanced stage, having only the forehead rufous. 

Tim irides of the Futtehgnrh-killed bird were bright yellow, as in 
fully adult specimens ; the legs and feet were light yellow ; the bill 
and claws were black ; and the cere was greenish yellow. 

*52. Circus cineraceus, Montagu. 

Jerdorfs statement*)* iS equally abundant with the last . . . ” and, 
again, cc I have found it in every part of India ” requires modification 
as regards the deltaic portion of the North-western Provinces, an area 
comprising several thousand square miles. In this part of the country, 
although G. swainsonii is extremely common everywhere, G. titter a~ 
ecus can only be considered in the light of an occasional straggler ; 
mid as the capture I am about to record throws some light on the 
geographical range, plumage, and food of this species, it is of interest 
in more wavs than one. 

Returning to my camp late in the evening of the 12th March, 
through an extensive tract of stiff dry grass from two to three feet 
high, I suddenly disturbed a large gathering of Harriers that had 
evidently settled on the reed beds for the night. There could not 
have been less than forty birds, inclusive of a few short-eared Owls 
that were closely packed in that one spot. As they circled overhead 
I recognized Circus ceruginosus in all shades and colours; there was 
also a fair sprinkling of C. swainsonii , male and female. Being at 
the time on the qui vive for strangely coloured Harriers, I singled out 
and brought down what appeared to me on the wing to be a bird 
that could hardly be referred to the latter species. It fell from a 
good height on to the edge of a dry pond, rupturing its crop, which 
was very much distended and literally crammed with the callow 
young and eggs of Galerida cristate and Pyrrhulmda grisea 3 the 
majority of these dainty morsels having been swallowed entire. 

The specimen underwent a critical examination by candlelight; 
and great was my delight when, instead of the common G, swain mm, 
I found that my list could now boast of the addition of a fine adult 
male example of Montagu’s Harrier. The plumage accords with 
YarrelFs description of the adult male —with this notable exception, 
however, that in my specimen the whole of the underparts, from the 
chin to the under tail-doverts , are uniform with the mantle , viz. 
bluish grey, dashed with longitudinal streaks of orange on the vent 

t Of, ‘Birds of India.’ vpL i. p. 98. 
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and thigh-coverts, whereas the author I have quoted (as in fact do 
Jerdon, Sharpe, and Humet) gives the breast only as bluish grey, 
and the rest of the underparts (of the adult male) as white. Nowhere 
do I find the whole of the underparts described as bluish grey the 
same as the back; so that the present example would appear to be 
unique in this respect J. 

The following are its dimensions:—length 17'6, wing 14*5, 
tail from vent 9*4, tarsus 2*3. The irides were bright yellow ; the 
legs and feet were dingy or pale yellow ; the bill and claws were black ; 
and the cere was greenish yellow. 

But though this bird was doomed to succumb to the cause of 
science in a foreign country, the most melancholy event in its history 
is connected with its life in far more civilized climes than India; for 
its broken leg clearly testifies to the narrow escape it has had from 
falling a victim to the vengeance of some one's zealous game-preserver, 
most probably while acting as one of the <f sanitary police of Nature.” 
The left tarsus has the appearance of having been snapped in a trap, 
about the middle of the joint; the skin, which apparently had not 
been severed, has enabled the broken portion to reunite sideways ; 
and though the fracture has healed in a most remarkable manner, 
the lower part of the leg hangs by the skin, which has assumed the 
form of a thick tegument; so that for all practical purposes, excepting 
perhaps for roosting, the injured leg could not have been of any use ; 
the broken stump protrudes beyond the join by a quarter of an inch. 

The range of Montagu’s Harrier in Northern India is very puzzling. 
In the jungle tracts of Bundelkhand (south of the Jumna) it is far 
from uncommon, and in parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand (north of the 
Ganges) it is pretty generally distributed ; so that its absence in the 
Dual), an enormous tract of country, large areas of which are in every 
way suited to its habits, is very singular indeed. 

*53. Circus melanoleucus, Gmel, 

It is with much pleasure that I announce for the first time the 
advent of this unexpected addition (essentially an inhabitant of the 
humid country of Eastern Bengal and the Tarais generally) to the 
comparatively speaking arid plains of the North-western Provinces. 
The specimen in question fell to the shot of my friend Mr. Luard, on 
the 10th of February, when we were out shooting on the banks of the 
Ganges, near Futtehgurh. When shot it had just alighted on the 
ground, and was in the act of eating a large green grasshopper ; its 
crop contained orthopterous insects of various kinds. 

It is an exceedingly fine male in the pied livery of the adult bird; 
its large, lustrous, gold-coloured eyes contrast strangely with its black 
and white plumage, giving it in life a most beautiful appearance. 
Carefully measured in the flesh it gave the following results, which, 

t Cf ‘Birds of India,’ vol. i, p. 97; * Catalogue of Accipitres; vol. i. p. 66; 
* Rough Notes,’ p. 303. 

\ Since the above was written I have received two male specimens of 0. cine ** 
raceus from Europe; and in both examples the breast only is bluish grc*/. 
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for the sake of comparison with fche measurements of Circus swam 
sonii and C. cineraceus , 1 annex in a tabular form 


Species. Length. 

in. 

C, swamsonii <$ 17*6 

Q. cineraceus 17*6 

C. melanoleucus S 16*5 


Wing. 

Tail from vent. 

Tarsus. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

13'2 

8*8 

2*6 

14*5 

9*4 

2*3 

13-6 

8*5 

3*0 


Remarks . Particular attention is drawn to the long wing and tail of 
C. cineraceus , and to the characteristic long tarsus of 0. melanoleucus . 

The hides of the present specimen were gold-coloured ; the legs 
and feet were dingy yellow ; the bill was blue-black ; the claws were 
black ; and the cere was pale yellow. 

Before leaving the subject of C> melanoleucus , I may mention, 
from my own experience, that the Oudh tarai generally, as far west 
as the Shahjchanpore district, as well as parts of Central Oudh (where- 
ever there are extensive grass jungles) may be added to the localities 
given by Hume as the regular range of this species*. 

70. Ascalaphia corom an da, Lath. 

The coloured eggs of Poliornis teesa , referred to in my last paper, 
have been wholly eclipsed by the acquisition of a pair of really well- 
marked eggs of the Husky Honied Owl, which I took on the 28th of 
November last from an old nest of My cl etna australis , shooting one 
of the parent birds off,the nest. 

Mr. Hume, who has seen these eggs, and who was not a little 
sceptical in the matter of Owls so far forgetting themselves as to lay 
spotted eggs, writes to me as follows:— u Your eggs of Ascalaphia 
coromanda are spotted in a remarkable way. After carefully examin¬ 
ing them I have now nothing to say contrary to what you hold ; held 
up against the light the colour of the shell, a dull sordid yellow, is 
precisely that of many white eggs of A. coromanda; and under a 
powerful microscope the granulations appear to me to be similar to 
those of A. coromanda. Of this Owl 1 must still have seventy or 
eighty specimens by me; and I have taken eggs without nuinber/and 
I do not think I ever saw a single spot on any one of them.” 

One of these eggs was quite fresh ; the other had been incubated 
for some ten days or so. In order to make certain that this was not 
a case of mistaken identity, I visited the nest several times in com¬ 
pany with my friend Mr. Hastings before removing the eggs, 

' The markings consist of indistinct lilac blotches," showing through 
the shell, as it were, on of course a pure white ground ; and they are 
both profusely though minutely spotted, especially at the obtuse end, 
with brown and lilac spots (or, rather, specks) of various shades. 

In conclusion I have a few emendations to make to my last paper 
P. Z. S, 1*75, p. 16, pi. iii. 

In the first place the two figures of A. hastata have been wrongly 
numbered. No I.-is the one'with the striated breast; otherwise the 
plate and letterpress do not accord. Again, the explanation of 

* € f Same in Journ. Asiat. Sod, 1870, and ‘Stray Feathers/ vol ill \% 34, 
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Plate III. at the end of the article requires amendment, and should 
stand thus Fig. 1. A. hast at a, young $ , from a specimen obtained 
from the nest at Saharunpore, and killed 28th August, 1873, being 
the youngest of the three birds obtained on the same occasion. Fig. 
2. A. hast at a 5 , from a specimen after its first moult; killed Octo¬ 
ber 21 st, 1874. 

The figures have been reduced to one fourth of the natural size. 
Note .—TLese birds were made into specimens when in captivity ; 
they were not shot. 


8. On the Stercorctriina or Skua Gulls. 

By Howard Saunders, F.L.S. &c. 

[Received March 3, 1876.] 

(Plate XXIV.) 

In the following remarks upon the well-marked subfamily of the 
Larides, known as the Lestridince , or, more correctly as regards prio¬ 
rity of nomenclature, as the Stercorariina, I shall pass over as briefly 
as possible the points which are already known to most ornithologists, 
and direct my observations to the synonymy and range of the mem¬ 
bers of the group, with incidental remarks upon their progressive 
stages of plumage. My principal predecessor in this work is Dr. 
Elliott Cones, who published in the c Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia/ 1863, an elaborate “Review of the 
Lestridinse,” with the primary object of showing that the true fc Lestris 
richardsonii” of Swainson, described in the ‘ FaunaRoreali-Americana/ 
p. 433, was a distinct species from the light-breasted form with which 
most naturalists had united it; but in bis recently published c Birds 
of the North-West 5 (Washington, 18/4) he retracts this opinion, in 
accordance with the views derived from more extended experience. 
He still, however, adheres to his original plan of dividing the family 
into two subgenera, Buphagus of Moehring for 8 . catarrhactes 
and &. antarcticus , arid 8 ter cor arms for the remaining species; 
and he continues to employ both the generic and the specific names 
given by writers previous to the date of the i 2th edition of Linnaeus 9 s 
‘ Systema Naturae 5 (1766), preferring to make the 10th edition the 
starting-point of his system of nomenclature. Argument on this 
subject would be futile ; there is nothing to prevent any American 
naturalist from making his own rules ; but British ornithologists 
have a recognized code of laws in the Rules of the British Association 
for 1842, drawn up and signed by the principal naturalists of that 
day, and generally adopted up to the present time both here and on 
the continent. In these it is agreed that the principle of priority 
ought not to be carried back beyond the 12th edition of Linnseus, 
a solitary exception being made in favour of those genera of Brisson 
which are additional to those of Linnaeus’s 12th edition. My excuse 
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for recapitulating these axioms is, that in consequence of them it is 
necessary to reject several names given by Brunnich in his *Orni- 
thologia Borealis,’ 1764, which antedates our starting-point by 
two years—a fact of which some ornithologists, who have probably 
not examined the date of publication, do not seem to be aware. 
Under these circumstances, it is needless to discuss the subgenus 
Buphngus of Moehring (1752) ; nor do there appear to be any suffi¬ 
cient structural differences to warrant the generic separation of the 
Great Skuas from the other species, the Pomatorhine Skua forming 
such a connecting link between the heavy and the elegant forms as 
to preclude any consistent separation, unless lieichenbach’s genus 
Copr of here® be also accepted for the Pomatorhine. For myself 1 
prefer to retain all the known species of Skua in the same genus, 
viz. Siercorarim of Brisson (1/60), the type of which is the species 
whose rightful name is, in my opinion, Stercorarius crepidatus 
(Gnu), but which 1 will for the present, to avoid any ambiguity, 
distinguish by the vernacular name of Richardson s Skua . I am, of 
course, aw’are that this name was originally applied solely to a 
dark form of a well-known species; but it has since been generally 
adopted; and as having been applied to no other, its use precludes 
the possibility of a misunderstanding. 

The genera are as follows:— 

Lants (part), Linnaeus, 1766. L. catarractes —Great Skua, L. 
parasiticus^ Long-tailed or Ruffon’s Skua. 

Stercorariu®, Brisson, 1 7 60. Type “Lestereoraire” = 5. crepidatus 

(Richardson’s Skua). 

Labbu*, Rafinesque, 1815; Predatrix, Yieillot, Analyse, 1816. 
Based on tf< le Labbe,” of Buffon, which is Richardson's Skua. 

Lestris, Itliger, Prod. 1811. sf L. parasiticus , L. crepidaim, L. 

eatkarractesP 

Occam* , Koch, 1816. “ 0. parasiticus , 0. crepitatus ” (sic). 

Cataracts®, Fleming, Phil. Zool. 1822. u Cataractes vulgaris 

Coprotheres, Reichenbach, 1852. S. pomatorhinm . 

MegalestriS) Bonap. 1856. S. cat arrhades, S. antarcticus. 

The generic name, variously spelt Cataractes, Cataracia , or Ca- 
tarracta , the two latter adoptedbv Retzius and Leach from Brunnich, 
had been previously applied to a subgenus of the Uriinm; and under 
the name of Catarrhactes antiquus , Prof. Marsh has described some 
bones found in the Tertiary deposits of N. Carolina (Am. J. Sc. 
1876, p- 213). I mention this because these applications of generic 
names to widely different birds are very confusing, and might lead to 
the supposition that the fossil remains of a Skua had been discovered. 
Those who persist in separating the Skuas must therefore adopt 
Megalestris for the large forms, as the small pointed-tailed species 
are the types of all the other genera. It is certainly unfortunate 
that the earliest available name Stercorariu® tends to’perpetuate a 
■ popular fallacy, although one of universal distribution ; but a pre¬ 
cisely parallel case occurs in the signification of the word Caprimulgm , 
and other instances might be adduced. IUiger’s generic name Lestris 
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(or robber) is undoubtedly far preferable, so far as its meaning goes, 
and it has been very freely adopted ; but the laws of priority compel 
us to reject it, if we would avoid perpetuating confusion. 

I have deemed it advisable on the whole to give the references to 
those prce-Linnpean authors upon whose descriptions those of writers 
subsequent to 1766 are based, marking by a line the division between 
them and the available nomenclature. The synonyms are given in 
order of date; and I have also inserted those references which appeared 
to me to have any real value. It is impossible to avoid some errors; 
but at least I have taken every precaution, and with some few 
exceptions, where the original works were not accessible, I have 
personally verified every reference. 

Stercorarius catarrhactes. 

Lams fuscus , Briss. Orn. vi. p. 165 (1760). 

Catharacta skua , Briinn. Orn. Bor. p. 33 (1764). 

Laras catarractes, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 22 6 (1766), ex Briinn. 

Laras catarrhactes, Gmelin, Syst. Nat. i. p. 603 (1788). 

Cataract a skua, Retz. F. Suec. p. 161 (1800), 

Lesti'is catharractes , liliger, Prodromus, p. 273 (1811). 

Lestris catarractes (L.), Tem. Man. d’Orn. p. 511 (1815); Faber, 
Prod. Island. Orn. p. 102 (1822); Macgill. Brit. Birds, v. p. 470 
(1852). 

Catarracta fusca, Leach, S. Cat, M. & B. Brit, Mas. p. 40 
(1816). 

Stercorarius catarrhactes , Vieillot, N. Diet. H. Nat. xxxii. p. 154 
(1819); Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 653 (1849); Dresser, B. of Eur. 
pt. xli. (Sept. 1875). 

Qataractes vulgaris, Fleming, Hist. Brit. An.p. 137 (1828); Selbv, 
Ill. Brit. Orn. ii. p. 514 (1832). 

Lestris cataractes et Lestris skua, C. L. Brelim, Yog. Deutsch. 
p, 715 (1831). 

! Stercorarius pomarinus, Vieillot, Gal. Ois. p. 220, pi. 288 (1834), 
fig. excel!. (!) 

Lestris cataractes, Naum. Yog. Deutsch. x. p. 471, pi. 270 
(1840). 

Stercorarius cataractes, De Selys-L. Fne. Belg. p. 155 (1842). 

Megalestris catarrhactes, Bp. Cat. Parzudaki, p. 11 (1856). 

Stercorarius catarractes. Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 206 (1857); 
Laurence, Ann. Lyc. Nat. H. N. York, 1853, p. 7; Baird's B. N. 
Am. p. 838 (1860); B. Ross, Nat. Hist. Rev. 1862, p. 289 ; 
Feilden, 4 Zoologist/ 1872, p. 3290. 

Buphagus skua , Coues, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil. 1863, p, 125, 
B. of N. W. Am. p. 604 (1874). 

There was no particular variation observable in the plumage of 
sixteen specimens from the Faroe Islands, and in many others sent 
to me from time to time for examination; the older the bird the 
wider are the chestnut markings which occupy the centre of the 
feathers on the upper parts, and the longer and the more yellow 
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become the filamentous featliers of the neck. # The under tving * 
coverts and the ndllaries are always sooty , with, at most, but very 
few and ill-defined russet markings. I have examined the in¬ 
teresting melanism belonging to Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., figured by 
Mi*.' Dresser in his c Birds of Europe \ it was obtained in October, 
and the first primary on each wing has not yet attained its full 
length. From the crescentic edges to the dorsal feathers, seen on 
holding it to a side light, from the absence of acuminate feathers 
on the’neck, and from the weak bill (which is much thinner than in 
Mr. Dresser’s plate), I have little doubt of this example being a 
bird of the year ; this impression is confirmed by the satin-like ap¬ 
pearance of "the primaries and upper parts, which is very different 
from any thing I have ever observed in birds whose plumage has 
undergone any wear. 

The range of this species is the most restricted of any member of 
the family which breeds in the northern hemisphere. It has not 
been observed in Spitzbergen; and its most northern breeding-place 
within the Arctic circle is at the Lofoten Islands, off the coast of 
Norway; thence it is found nesting west and southwards to Iceland, 
the Faroes and the Shetland Islands. It is not recorded from the 
Baltic, or from the White Sea. Seebohm and Harvie Brown did 
not observe it in their recent expedition to the mouth of the 
Fetcliora; nor did Middendorf find it in N. Siberia, where the other 
three European species breed. Yon Baer’s identification of this 
bird in Novaya Zemlya may well be doubted, as none of the many 
subsequent explorers have observed it there. Pallas (Z. Ros.-As. ii. 
p. 309) supposed that this might have been the bird recorded by 
Steller, as^ observed In 58° N. lat., on the Pacific coast, feeding on 
the carcass of a whale; but as it had a “yellowish bill” it was 
more probably a Fulmar Petrel. It has not been recorded as yet 
from the Pribilov Islands, the Aleutians, or Alaska; but it probably 
occurs along that coast, as a single specimen is described by Mr. 
Lawrence as having been obtained off Monterey, in California. Mr. 
Bernard Ross found it at the mouth of the Mackenzie river, 
and about Great Slave Lake, north of which it is very rare ; it 
also appears to range throughout the Hudson’s-Bay territory, and 
is clearly, as far as dimensions go, the “ L. keeask ” of Latham, 
mixed up with the Pomatorhine Skua, as shown by the description 
of the particoloured feet;. the Esquimaux name of the latter species 
also happens to be e< Keeask,” according to Richardson, who does 
not mention 5. catarrhades. There is no authentic record of its 
occurrence on the Atlantic sea-board of the United States; and in 
South Greenland it was only twice observed by HolbolL From its 
breeding-stations it passes southwards in autumn along the western 
shores of Europe as far as the Straits of Gibraltar and N. Morocco, 
beyond which there is, as yet, no trace of it. As a mere straggler, 
of course, it has been, found in Germany; and' it was recorded by 
Mr, C. A. Wright as having been obtained at Malta (Ibis, 1864, 
p- 160); but the specimen has subsequently proved to be S. poma~ 
tcrtenu*. Mr. Goclman does not enumerate it amongst the birds of 
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the Azores, Madeira, or the Canaries; but future observations may 
probably show a somewhat more extended range than I have been 
able to trace. 

As a species it is nowhere abundant, and of late years its numbers 
in the' Faroes and Shetland Islands have so seriously diminished 
as to render its speedy extermination there extremely probable. 
Although, like the rest of the family, it is essentially a ee robber 
gull, 53 yet it is by no means entirely parasitic; for it feeds to a great 
extent upon flesh, and especially upon the Kittiwake gull, of whose 
feathers and bones all the castings were composed which Capt. 
Feilden examined at the Faroe Islands, whilst the stomachs of 
those he shot were full of flesh. This purely maritime Gull is the 
only one which can be plundered with impunity that is found in any 
great numbers in the haunts of the Great Skua; for the Herring-and 
Great Black-backed Gulls would not tamely yield their prey; and it 
is worthy of note that the winter range of S. catarrhactes extends 
no further south than that of the Kittiwake. We shall see that the 
heat of the tropics proves no barrier to other northern species 
which, from their superior swiftness of flight, require less specialized 
conditions for their existence. 

Sterco'ka rius antarcticus. 

Lestris catarractes, Quoy and Gaimard, Voy. c Uranie/ , p. 137, 
Atlas, pi. 38 (1824) (Falkland Islands); Gould, B. of Aust. vii. pi. 
21 (1848); Hutton, Ibis, 1872, p. 248 (Chatham Islands). 

lestris antarcticus , Lesson, Traite d’Orn. p. 616 (1831); Scl. 
and Salvin, P. Z, S. 1871, p. 579 (part). 

Megalestris antarctica , Gould, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 98. 

lestris antarctica, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1860, p. 390 ; Abbott, Ibis, 
1861, p. 165 (Falkland Islands). 

Lestris fuscus, Ellman, Zoologist, 1861, p. 7472. 

Buphagus antarcticus, Coues, Proc. Phil. Ac. 1863, p. 127 ; B, 
N.W. Am, p. 604 (1874). 

Lestris catarrhactes , Hutton, Ibis, 1867, p. 185. 

Stercorarius antarcticus (et madagascarensis ?), Bp. Cons'p. Av. 
ii. p, 207 (1857); Von Pelzeln, Novara-Ileise, Vogel, p. 150 (1865) 
(St. Paul's I.) ; Buller, B. New Zealand, p. 267 (1873). 

Stercorarius catarractes (6), Schlegel, Mus. P.-B, p, 47 (1865); 
Layard, B. S. Africa, p. 366 (1867); Sharpe, Zool. ‘ Erebus and 
Terror, 5 l App. p. 32 (1875)., ‘ 

Buphagus skua antarcticus. Cones, in Bull. U.S. N. M. no. 2 
p. 9 (1875) (Kerguelen Island)*, 

Quite irrespective of the enormous gap which, so far as we know, 
at present separates the geographical range of S. catarrhactes from 

* Since writing the present article I have read the very interesting ac¬ 
count of the habits of this species as observed at Kerguelen’s Island by Dr. 
Kidder, Naturalist to the American Expedition to observe the Transit of Venus. 
It would appear that it avoids the water, and preys principally upon other 
birds; there are also other modifications of the usual habits of birds of this 
genus, to which space will not allow me to allude. 
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that of the Antarctic Skua, it seems to me that only the want of a 
sufficient series of both species for comparison can ever have led to 
their being united ; for undoubtedly the distinctness of many .other 
birds as species is unhesitatingly acknowledged on much slighter 
grounds. In the examination of a large series I have never met 
with any northern Skua with the stout deep bill with its well- 
marked angle -at the gonys which invariably characterizes the 
southern bird; and if mere colour is taken into consideration, the 
total absence of rufous both on the underparts, the axillaries, and 
the under wing-coverts serves to distinguish the Antarctic Skua at a 
glance. But whilst perfectly distinguishable from /S. catarrhaetes , 
it presents three interesting variations in the course of its range, 
which 1 have been enabled to trace by the aid of a fine series in the 
British Museum. From Campbell’s Island in 54° S., 168° E., up 
to Norfolk Island, in 29° S. (its most northern known range), past 
Kerguelen’s Island, the Crozets, and up to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where Layard observed it in April, the specimens all agree in their 
remarkable uniformity of sooty-brown plumage, there being few, if 
any, striations even upon the feathers of the neck, whilst the size of 
some of the examples is enormous, the primaries measuring 16 and 
1 7 inches from carpal joint to tips of primaries. The Falk]and-Island 
Skuas, locally known as “ Cape-Egmont Hens 55 and “ Sea-Hens,” 
are decidedly smaller, and the acuminate feathers of the neck and 
shoulders are distinctly streaked with, yellowish white, although the 
genera! sooty appearance is preserved. But in three specimens ob¬ 
tained during the voyage of the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ on the edge 
of the pack-ice, the upper parts are somewhat less dusky than in the 
Falkland ^Island birds, and the tips of the feathers of the breast are 
tinted with yellowish, though the underparts of the feathers retain 
their sooty hue, whilst the acuminate feathers of the neck form a 
complete ring of yellow verging upon golden, and, by contrast with 
the darker colour of the crown, giving somewhat the appearance of a 
hood. In general dimensions this form is somewhat smaller than 
the preceding, and the bill is even more short and stout in propor¬ 
tion j but the general characters of resemblance are preserved through¬ 
out, the under wing-coverts and axillaries being dark smoke-coloured, 
whilst the lighter hue of the underparts extends no further than the 
tips of the feathers, and may be due to climatic influences. In their 
somewhat bleached appearance and the closer texture of the feathers 
about the base of the bill, these three birds have the appearance of 
permanent inhabitants of inhospitable circumpolar regions, whilst 
the FaXkland-Island birds seem to be a connecting link between this 
and the larger form, whose range is principally within more tempe¬ 
rate climates, where the conditions of existence are easier. 

' It is, most probable that Bonaparte’s S, Madagascarensis belongs 
to this species, as the late Commander Spurling saw what he supposed 
to be a Great Skua off the Comoro Islands, and this would bring its 
extreme range up to about 12° S,, leaving even then an interval of 
more than 40° of latitude between it and tbe most southerly known 
range of S, catarrhaetes. Neither has true S. antarcticm been 
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found, so far as I am aware, on the western side of the Straits of 
Magellan, or on the coasts of Chili or Peru, where its place is taken 
by a bird which I consider fully entitled to specific rank, and which, 
strange to say, has all its affinities with the northern Skua, S. eatar - 
rhactes, 

Stercgkarxus chilensis (Plate XXIV.). 

Lestris antarcticus , var. b. chilensis } Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 20/ 
(1857) ; (Mils, berol. ex Am. Merid. Rostro yix breviore quam in 
Europseo, potius graciliore quam robustiore). 

Lestris antarctica, Scl. & Salvin, Ibis, 1869, p. 284 (Santa Mag¬ 
dalena, Straits of Magellan— Cunningham)* 

S. supra Jkligmoso-nigriccms, pileo summo fere concolori; corpore 
reliquo superiors maculis longitudhialibus rufescentibus versus 
apicem angustiorihus plus minuses dilatatis variegato ,* collo pos~ 
tico albicante vix rufescente longitudinaliter striato ; alis dorso con - 
eoloribus, remigum scapis albis , tectricibus alarum minimis dorso 
mncolorihus et in eodem more rufo maculaiis: primaries vix ai- 
■bido, secumlariis maculis magnis rufescentibus terminatis ; supra* 
■caudalibus rufo marmoratis et subterminaliter maculatis; cauda 
nigra , palHdius terminata; loris et plumis subocularibus fuliyi- 
nosis pileo concoloribus 3 his rufo lavatis ; genis t regions parotica, 
et corpore subtus toto cinnamomeo-rufis; axillaribus et tectricibus 
subalaribus castaneo-rufis, his et pectoris lateribus paullo fuligi- 
noso striatis; colli lateribus dorso concoloribus; ala subtus ni- 
griccmte, primariis basin versus albis; rostro nigro ; pedibus ?iigris. 
Affinis S. eatarrhacti, sed rostro graciliore , corpore subtus con - 
-spicue cmnamomeo-rufescente, et subalaribus et axillaribus casta - 
neis distinguendus . 

Professor. Peters, of Berlin, to whom I wrote on the subject, has 
courteously informed me that the type specimen in that museum has 
all the above characteristics. It is a slightly immature bird, and 
came from Chili. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. Fanshawe, F.Z.S., I have lately 
become possessed of four specimens of a Skua shot by his nephew, 
Mr. J, R. Denison, at Mejillones, on the little strip of coast which 
belongs to Bolivia, in lat. 23° 5' S., at the end of February or be¬ 
ginning of March. Three of these birds are adults; the fourth is 
evidently immature, as shown by the brown crescentic tips to the dor¬ 
sal feathers; and the rufous of the underparts is less strongly marked 
than in the adults, showing that the ruddy colour increases with age. 
But even the young bird is ruddier than any S. catarrkactes I ever 
saw.^ In the museum at Cambridge is a similar immature specimen 
obtained by Dr. Cunningham, late of H.M.S. f Nassau,’ in the Straits 
of Magellan, in April; and Mr. Gervase Mathew, R.N., writes to me 
that he observed this chestnut-breasted bird at Valparaiso in January, 
and a month later at Coquimbo, when in H.M.S. f Resolute.’ More 
than this is not known to me at present; and in the absence of any 
reliable information as to its breeding-haunts it would be rash to in¬ 
dulge in any speculations as to whether they are to the north or tcs 

2i* 
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the south uf the Equator. The affinities of this well-defined form are 
decidedly with S. caiarrkactes, and not with S. antarcticus ; it is, 
indeed, a somewhat slighter bird than the former, and remarkable 
for its rich cinnamon-coloured underparts, wing-coverts and axil- 
laries. The presence of this species on the shores of the South Pacific 
may be accounted for by the cool stream of water, about 300 miles 
wide, and known as Humboldt’s current, which runs northwards from 
the Straits of Magellan, along the coasts of Chili and Peru. This 
cool band abounds in fish ; and la consequence of these altered con¬ 
ditions we find there at least six species of Gull, some of them nu¬ 
merically abundant ; whereas on the east coast of America there is a 
noticeable scarcity of Gulls within the tropics. Where Gulls are 
found, the stout heavy forms of Skua can pick up a living ; their 
more lightly formed congeners can rob the Terns, and the two long- 
tailed species are more than a match in flight for the Arctic Tern ; but 
against that family the Great Skuas would have little chance; and 
hence, probably, their more restricted range. If tins species should 
prove to have its breeding-places in the North Pacific, it is somewhat 
singular that it should never have been observed north of the Equator,, 
and that the only specimen of a great Skua recorded from the north¬ 
west coast, namely at Monterey, California, lat. 44° N., is clearly 
from the description given, caiarrkactes. If, on the other hand, 
it should prove to be a denizen of the southern hemisphere, if is still 
more remarkable that we should find in such close proximity to S. 
mitareiieus a form whose affinities are with $ . caiarrkactes. In 
order of arrangement it should follow the latter species, although in 
the present case I have taken it last for convenience of treatment. 

Stercoeartus fomatorhinus. 

Sierewarim striatus , Brisson, Ora. vi. p. 152, pi. 13. fig. 2 (juv.) f 
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Lams keeask (part.), Latham, Xnd. Orn. p. 818 (1790). 

Larm parasiticus, Meyer k Wolf, Taseh. D. Yog. ii. p. 490, 
descrip, p. 492 (1810), nee auctorum. 

Caiarracta parasita, var. camtsckatica, Pallas, Zoogr. Rosso-As. 

p. 312 (1811). 

Lestris pomarinus, Temxn. Man. d’Grn. p. 514 (1815) ; Audubon, 
B. Am. vii. p. IS6, pi. 451 (1844);' Boss, in Parry’s 4th Yov. App. 

p. 196'(1828), fide Newton. 

Siermmrius pomarinm, Yieillot, N. Diet. Hist. Nat. xxxii. p. 158 
(1819) ; Be Seiys-L. F., Belg. p. 155 (1842); Gray, Gen. of B. in. 
p- 653 (1849); Cones, Proc. Phil. Ac. 1863, p. 129; B. Ross, Nat. 
Hist. lev. 1862, p. 289 (Gfc. Slave Lake, very rare); Wright, Ibis, 
1864,, -p. 151 (Malta); Gurney, Anderssoh’s B. of Bamara Land, 
1 *. 357 (It i/2). ' 

Ckitamciespomarim, Steph. in Shaw’s G. Zook xiii. p. 216 (1826). 
Cutcmctes pomarinm , Selby, Ill. Brit. Orn. ii. p. 517 (1832). 
Lesirm spkisriuros, Brehm, Yog. Deutsch. p. 718 (1831). 

Lestris striatus, Eyton, C. Brit. Birds, p. 51 (1836). 

lestrk pomarina , Faber, Prod, Island. Ora. p. 104 (1822); Sw, & 
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Rich. F, Bor.-Am, p. 429 (1831); Naumann, Vog. Beutsch. x. 
p. 487, pi 271 (1840); Teram. Man. d’Orn. p.495, ed. 1840; 
Middendorf, Sib. Reise, p. 240, tav. xxiv. fig. 1 (egg) "(1853). 

Coprotheres pomarinus, Reich. Nat, Syst. Vog. p. v (1852). 

Catarracta pomarma (Tem.), Blyth, J. As. S. Bengal, xxviii. 
p. 406 (1859) (Moulmein). 

Lestris pomerirms (Term), Newton, P. Z, S. 1861, p. 401, pi. xxix. 
% 3 (egg). 

Lestris pomarhmm, Preyer, R. n. Island (1862). 

Lesirispomatorhhius 3 Selafcer, Ibis, 1862, p. 297. 

Stercorarius pomarhinus , Malmgren, Spitzbergens Fogl.p. 411 
(1864). 

Stercorarius pomatorkhms , Newton, Ibis, 1865, p. 509 ; Gillett, 
Ibis, 1870, p. 307; Coues, in Elliot’s Prybilov Is. (1874); Cones, 
B. of N.W. Am, p- 607 (1874); Eaton, Zoologist, 1874, p. 3812 
(Spitsbergen); Newton, B. Greenland-, p. 107 (1875). 

Lestrispomatorhinat Th. v. Ilenglin, Ibis, 1872, p. 65. 

The description and figure given by Brisson of his Stercorarius 
stria tus clearly show that he had before him an immature specimen 
of this species, the representation of the strong heavy feet garnished 
with large claws being highly characteristic. Although Brisson’s 
name cannot be retained, yet, if it had been adopted by any naturalist 
subsequent to the 12th ed. of Linnaeus, it must necessarily have ante¬ 
dated the well-known name given by Temminck ; but this change has 
fortunately been spared us. With regard to Gmelm’s name of crepi- 
datus, which Dr. Coues was inclined to refer to this species, I trust 
to be able to show that it can only belong to that which I call for 
the present Richardson’s Skua. Temminck’s name, is therefore re¬ 
tained, subject to the emendation proposed by Mr, P. L. Sclater 
(Ibis, 1862, p. 297), where be showed that the classical spelling 
should be pomatorhinus , being derived from mopa (operculum) and 
I oh' (nasus), a view which has since been generally adopted by 
ornithologists. There can be uo doubt from the description, 
especially of the tail-feathers, given by Pallas that tins is the species 
called by him O. parasitica , var. camtschatica . 

In plumage this species does not exhibit any remarkable variation, 
although some immature birds are decidedly less marked with sooty 
striafions on the underparts than others. In the adults the 
acuminate feathers on the neck assume a beautiful golden tinge; and 
the dark pectoral band evidently becomes narrower with increasing 
age until it is totally lost and the bird is pure white from the chin 
to the abdomen. X have only seen one example of this extreme 
plumage, in the Rouen Museum, which boasts of nineteen' picked 
specimens of Pomatorhine Skuas, none of which, unfortunately, bears 
any label indicating either dale or locality. 

The most northern locality recorded for this species is lat. 82° N ; , 
where a specimen was observed by Ross flying past the boats on 
Parry’s fourth voyage. It has been found on the coast of Spitz- 
hergen, and in Novaya Zemlya; and south of these points it ranges 
throughout the whole of the arctic and subarctic regions. Von, 
Middendorf found it breeding on the “ barrens ’■ of the Taimyr and 
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the Boganida, in Siberia, and was the first to give a figure of the 
egg ; arid it is said to breed in societies from Bjornenas, north of 
Egedesminde, to the northward (Newton, B. of Greenland). There 
must, however, be many other breeding-places within the arctic circle; 
for the species is abundant in the north, and is not uncommon on 
oar coasts, principally on the west, in autumn. Passing along the 
coasts of Western Europe, it occurs as a straggler in the interior 
of the continent, and visits the Mediterranean as far east as Sicily 
and Malta ; goes down the west coast of Africa, where Capt. Shelley 
obtained it off Fantee; crosses the equator, and reaches Walwich 
Bay in iat. 23° S., where Andersson shot two specimens, one of 
which, a bird of the year, is in my collection. With this proof of 
its traversing the tropics it is no longer remarkable that it should 
have been obtained at Moulmein, on the coast of Tenasserim, in 
iat. 16° 22 f N., by Major Tickeli, as recorded by Mr. Blyth ; the 
singular thing was, that the specimen in question should prove to be 
an adult and not a bird of the year, like all the other visitors to the 
south which 1 have examined*. There is a specimen in the plumage 
of the first year in the collection of Messrs. Salvin and Grodman, 
obtained by Mr. Cockerell off Cape York, the northern extremity of 
Australia. On the east coast of America it occurs from Labrador 
as far south as New York and Pennsylvania, beyond which it has 
not yet been traced. On the west coast there is no positive record 
beyond two instances on the Prybilov Islands; but Mr. Gervase 
Mathew’s description of a Skua observed by him at Valparaiso and 
Coquimbo seems to refer to this species, respecting whose winter 
range we must wait for further details. 

Stercorarius crepidatus. (Richardson’s Skua.) 

Stercorarius (Le Siercoraire ), Brisson, type of genus Stereo- 

r arias* 

Cathdracta ceppkus, Brftnn. Oru. Bor. p. 36 (1764). 

Catharaeta coprotheres, Brlinn. Ora. Bor. p. 36 (1764), dark form. 

The Black-toed Gull , Pennant’s Brit. ZooL ii. p. 419, tab. 2 

( 1768 ). __ 

Lams crepidatus, Banks, Hawkesworth’s Voy. ii. p. 15 (1773) ; 
Gmelin, Syst. Nat, p. 602 (1788); Latham, Ind. Ora. p. 319 (1790); 
Meyer & \\, Taseh. deutseh. \og. ii, p, 493 (1810); Scoresby. 
Arctic Reg. i.p. 534 (1820). 

u larm parasiticus , Linn.” Boddaert, T. des PL Eul.no. 991 (nee 

Linn.). 

Lestris crepidatus, Tem. Man. d’Orn. p, 515 (1815). 

Stercorarius crepidatus, Vieillot, N. Diet. Hist. Nat. xxxii. p. 155' 

(1839). * 

Lestris parasitica, F. Faber, Prodr, Is. Ora. p. 105 (1822); Brehm 

* Smee writing the above I have 3iad the opportunity of referring to Major 
IicMxs coloured drawing of this identical specimen, which proves it to be an 
mmturebM after all! Mr. Blyth’s error in stating it to be an adult was 
doubtless owing to the want of any specimens for comparison at that time. 
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& S. Beitr. Vogelk. iii. p. 853 (1822); Naum. Vog. Deutsch. x. 
p. 506, pi. 272, 273 (1840). 

Cataractes parasiticus, Fleming, Brit. An. p. 138 (1828); Selby, 
Ill. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 520 (1832). 

Lestris rickardsonii, Swain., Sw. & Rich. F. Bor.-Am. p. 433, 
pi. 73 (1831); Macgill. Brit, B. v. p. 492 (1852); Audubon, B. 
Am. vii. 190, pi. 452 (1844); Gould, B. of Eur. v. pi. 441 (1837); 
Meyer, III. Brit. B. vii. p. 177 (1857). 

Lest?'i$ parasita, Keys. & Bl. Wirb* Eur. p. 240 (1840); Midd, 
Sib. Reise, p 241 (1853). 

Stercorarius parasiticus, SchaefF. Mus. Orn. p. 62, pi. 37 (1789) ; 
De Selys-L. Fn. Belg. p. 155 (1842); G. R. Gray, List B. Br. Mus. 
iii. p. 167 (1844); Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 653 (1849); Lawr. 
Baird’s B. N. Am. 839 (1858); Blakiston (B. N.W. A.), Ibis, 
1863, p. 152 ; Degl. & G. Orn. Eur. ii. p. 397 (1867); B. Ross, 
Nat,-Hist. Rev. 1862, p. 289; Coues, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1863, p. 132; 
Newton, Ibis, 1865, p. 510 (Spitsbergen); Andersson, B. of Damara 
Land, p. 357 (1872); Gould, B. G. Brit. v. p. 80 (187 ); Hume, 
Stray Feathers, p. 268 (1873) (Sindh); Builer, B. New Zealand, 
p. 268 (1873); Coues, Rep. Prybilov Is. no. 541 (1874),* Sharpe, 
Voy. * Erebus and Terror/ i. App. p. 32 (1875); Newton, B. Green¬ 
land, p. 107, Arct. Man. (1875). 

Lestris parasiticus. Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 208 (1857). 

Lestris pai'asiticus, var. coprotheres , Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 209. 

Lestris tkuliaca , Preyer, Reise n. Island (1862). 

Lestrisparasitus, Th. v. Heuglin, Ibis, 1872, p. 65. 

Lestris spinicaudus , Hardy, Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 657. 

Stercorarius spinicauda , Layard, B. S. Af. p. 366 (1867). 

Stercorarius parasitica, Dali & Bannister, Tr. Chic. Ac. i. p, 303 
(1869) (Alaska). 

Stercorarius asiaticus, Hume, Stray Feathers, p, 269 (1873) 
(Sindh). 

Lestris hoji, schleepii , benicldi , Brehm, and Stercorarius tephras , 
Maimgren, are believed to be this, whilst Lestris brachyrhynchus 
and L. microrhynchus, Brehm, are ascribed to the next; but it would 
be a mere waste of time to verify Brehm’s supposed species. 

Dr., Coues follows those authors who have chosen to divert 
Linnaeus’s name of L. parasiticus to this species—a supposition 
utterly negatived by the description in the Syst. Nat, p, 226, which 
is based noon that in his 5 Fauna Suecica/ p. 55, No. 156. Nothing 
could well be clearer than his statement;—“ rectrieibus duabus inter- 
mediis longissimis f which can only apply to the BufFon’s or Long¬ 
tailed Skua; but, as if to make assurance doubly sure, Linnaeus 
adds <g remiges nigrse, radii 1 . 2 . nivea.” The natural inference 
from drawing especial attention to the fact that the shafts of the 
first and second primaries are white, is clearly that those of the 
other primaries are not white. Now the particular characteristic 
by which “Richardson’s Skua,” may be distinguished at any age 
beyond that of the nestling, is that the shafts of the other primaries 
are conspicuously lighter than in those of BufFon’s Skua, in which 
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mhj those of the first and second primaries are white, those of the 
third and successive primaries being dark, I am indebted to Mr# 
IL Collett, of Christiania, for pointing out to me, some years since, 
this excellent distinction. The X. parasiticus of Linnaeus is there¬ 
fore not S. crepidaius , but the 44 Buffon’s Skua;* 5 and so is, 
according to my view, Catharacta parasiticus of Brunnich ; but 
it is needless to'discuss the latter name, as it is out of date. 

Dr. Cones considers that the Lams crepidaius of Gmelin is 
in all probability based upon the young of the Pomatorhine Skua, 
to which Brisson gave the name of Stercorarius striatus. It is true 
that Gmelin (who translated from Latham) identifies S. striatus of 
Brisson with his L. crepidaius ; but although S. striatus is certainly 
a young Pomatorhine, it was by no means easily recognizable by 
the naturalists of that day; and, moreover, Gmelin correctly cites 
in the first place Catharacta cepphus, Brunn., which is certainly this 
species, and in the third line refers to 44 Le Labbe on Stercoraire ” of 
Bnffon, whose figure ('Planches Enluminees/ No. 991) is an ex¬ 
cellent one, besides giving an accurate description of the tail-feathers 
( 4< rectiicibus duabus intermediis longoribus”); he also refers it to the 
“Black-toed Gull” of the 'Brit. Zeol./ which is clearly this species. 
This would be quite sufficient to impose Gmelin 5 s name of L, crepidaius 
upon “ Richardson's Skua but the name did not actually originate 
with Gmelin. On referring to Hawkesworth’s 4 Voyages ’ (1773), vol. 
ii. p, 15 (not vol. i. p. 15, as erroneously cited by Latham, and of 
course duly copied by Gmelin, without reference), we find in the 
narrative of Lieut. Cook’s voyage in the 4 Endeavour ’ that 44 on the 
8th October 1768 (when a little to the south of the Cape-Verd 
Islands) Mr. Banks [afterwards Sir Joseph Banks] shot the Black- 
toed Gull not yet described according to Linnaeus’s system ; he gave 
it the name of Lams crepidaius” The Black-toed Gull is described 
in Pennant 1 s 4 British Zoology, 5 vol. ii. p. 4-19 (1768); and plate 2 
is an excellent representation of a 4 4 Richard son’s Skua” of the 
year, the feet of this species at that age having the upper part of the 
webs' yellowish, and the posterior portion black, giving the bird the 
appearance of being is shod” or 44 sandalled,” whence Banks’s some¬ 
what quaint Latin rendering. I think it probable that the bird was 
identified from Pennant’s description and figure; for in the MS. in 
the British Museum of Solander, who was also in the 4 Endeavour/ 
there is indirect evidence of that work having been on board ; but 
as Banks gave no description, it is perhaps safest to eit# Gmelin as 
the authority for the name. 

It is now well known that there are two very distinct plumages to be 
found in birds of this species, even in the same breeding-places—an 
entirely sooty form, and one with light underparts,—and that white- 
breasted birds pair with whole-coloured birds as well as with those 
of their respective varieties. If this species is "dimorphic,” the 
offspring of one particoloured and one whole-coloured bird ought to 
resemble one or other of their parents without reference to sex"; my 
examination of upwards of a hundred specimens from widely different 
localities and in all stages inclines me to the belief that this is not 
* he ease, and that the. young''of such union will be intermediate* 
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whilst the offspring of two similar parents will “ breed true.” This 
point *can only be solved by some ornithologist who will devote his 
attention to a colony during the breeding-season, observing the pro¬ 
duce of all these unions, and, if possible, marking the nestlings before 
they take wing; perhaps some of our Scotch friends will take the 
hint. 

That the sooty plumage is not merely a sign of immaturity is 
shown by the long tail-feathers, and by. the burnished tinge of the 
acuminate ones on the nape. 

It is worthy of notice that in Spitsbergen, its most northern 
breeding-ground, neither Dr. Malmgren nor Professor Newton found 
a single example of the dark whole-coloured form ; all those which 
Admiral Collinson’s and Dr. Rae’s Expeditions brought home from 
the far north are also white-breasted specimens, which looks as if 
the dark form was a more exclusively southern one. 

In the white-breasted birds the striations on the underparts 
decrease with age until little more than a pectoral band remains ; 
this, again, becomes narrower until in some specimens it entirely 
disappears and the bird is white from the chin to the abdomen. 

This species has the most extended range of any member of the 
family. Parry found it up to lat. 82° 2' N.; and it breeds throughout 
the arctic and subarctic regions, as far . south as the islands of the 
north of Scotland ; and Thompson records it as having nested near 
Achil Island on the west of Ireland, I should not be surprised to 
learn that there is some beeeding-place along the western shores of 
France; for both old and also very young birds occur at Malaga 
early in August. Some go higher up the Mediterranean ; but others, 
principally the young, continue their course along the west coast of 
Africa, to Walwich Bay and as far as the Cape of Good Hope; and 
in those waters they pass the months of what is our winter, compel¬ 
ling the Terns arid the small Gull (, L . hartlaubii ) to disgorge their 
prey. From the altered appearance which they present in their 
progressive stages of plumage at a time when European naturalists 
have lost sight of them, an individual from the vicinity of St. Helena 
received the name of S, spinieauda. Careful examination of a series 
of specimens from the Cape of Good Hope, where Mr, E. L. Layard 
only observed them from December to February, showed that all 
were in the act of losing and renewing the central tail-feathers and 
the outer primaries, which are the last to be moulted; and although 
at the first glance the birds have a somewhat distinct look, yet there 
can be no doubt whatever of their being our northern species. 
Most that I have seen are birds of less than a year old, although 
this immaturity is less noticeable in the dark-plumaged birds than 
in the lighter ones; in none, however, are the central tail-feathers 
fully developed, and most are still partially in the quill-sheath. One 
specimen, evidently obtained just before the northward migration, is 
absolutely the same as a bird of only two months older from the 
Faroes. It is to be presumed that S. erepidatus goes up the east 
coast of Africa, as Mr. Allan Hume obtained it (naming it S. avia¬ 
ticus), and observed many along the coast of Sindh, the Gulf of Oman, 
and between Guader and Bombay. ■ 
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Returning to the Atlantic, we find it along the North-American 
coast; and Solander, in his MS., describes, under the names of L. 
fidiginosus and L. nigricans , two specimens of this species obtained 
In the harbour of Bio de Janeiro on December 4, 1768, thus giving 
it a claim to be included in the list of the Neotropical Laridae so 
ably worked out by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin (P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 564). South of Bio there is no record of its occurrence on the 
east coast of America; but I can only refer to this species the 
example obtained by Mr. Buller at Horowhenua in the Province of 
Wellington, New Zealand, on April 30, 1864. His general descrip¬ 
tion suits 8. crepidatus ; and he expressly states that the shafts of 
the primaries are "white, the characteristic which particularly serves 
to distinguish it from Buffon’s Skua, with which he has identified it. 
At the time that I examined the specimen in question I was not 
aware of this distinctive feature : the skin also had been badly pre¬ 
served ; and, to make matters worse, the plumage was so worn and 
abraded that it is a marvel that the bird was able to fly at all. 

On the west coast of America it is only recorded as occurring at 
the Pryhiiov Islands and in Alaska ; but Mr. Gervase Mathew, R.N., 
informs me that when at Callao in April 1873, in H.M.S. ‘Reso¬ 
lute/ he observed many small Skuas in various states of plumage, 
and attributed them (correctly no doubt) to this species, which he 
had often observed previously on the English coast. 

Stercgraritts parasiticus. (Long-tailed or Buffon’s Skua.) 

Le Stercoraire a longue queue , Buff on, PI. Enlum. 762. 

Stercorarius longicaudus , Brisson, vi. p. 155 (1760). 

Caiharacta parasitica , Briinn. Orn. Bor. p. 37 (1764). 


Lams parasiticus , Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 226 (1766), Fauna Suec. 
55. no. 156 (“ rectricibus duabus intermedm longissimis” ); l Mul¬ 
ler, Zool. Dan. Prod. 166 (1774); Phipps, Voy. N. Pole, p. 187 
(1774) ; Gin. Syst. Nat. p. 601 (1788) ; Scoresby, Arctic Regions, 

i. p. 534 (1820). 

Caiharacta parasitica, O. Fab. F. Gr. p. 103 (1780), 

Cafarracia parasitica, Refcz. F. Suec. p. 160 (1800). 

Catarractesparasita, Pallas, Z. Eos.-As. p. 310 (1811). 

Lestris parasitica, Illiger, Prod. p. 273 (1811); Sw. & Rich. 
F. Bor.-Am. p. 430 (1831) ; Macgill. Brit. B. v. p. 503 (1852). 

Lestris parasiticus, Temm. M. d’Orn. p. 512 (ed. 1815), p. 796 
(ed. 1820), p. 50 1 (ed. 1840); Jenyns, Brit. Vert. An. p. 283 (1835) ; 
Gould, B. of Eur. v, pi. 442 (1837); Audubon, B. Am. vii. 192, 
pi. 452 (1844); Meyer, Ill. Brit, Orn. vii. p. 174, pi. 314 (1857). 

Stercorarius longicaudus, Vieill. N. Diet. Hist. Nat. xxxii. p. 157 
(1819); Newton, Ibis, 1865, p. 511 (Spitzbergen); Degl. & Gerbe, 
Orn. Eur. ii. p. 399 (1867). 

Lestris crepidata, Brehm & S. Beitrage z. VOgelkunde, iii. p. 861 
(1822) ; Naum. Yog. Deutsch. x. p, 534, pi. 274 (1840). 

Lestris buffonii, Boie, Meyer & W. Tasch. iii. p. 212 (1822) ; 
Middendorff, Sib. Reise, ii. p. 241, taf. xxiv. fig. 2 (1853). 
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Stercorarius cepphus, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. pt. i. p. 
211, pi 23 (fig. nee descrip.) (1826); B. Ross, Nat.-Hist. Rev. 
1862, p. 289, Blakiston, Ibis, 1863, p. 152 (Mackenzie River). 

Lestris lessoni , Degl. Mem. Ac. R. Lille, p. (1838); Sckinz, Rur. 
F. p. 392 (1840). 

Lestris cephus , Keys. & Bias. Yvirb. Enr. p. 240 (1840); Bp. 
Consp. Av. ii, p. 209 (1857). 

Stercorarius longicaudatus , De Selys-L. F. Belg. p. 156 (1842) ; 
Degl. Orn. Ear. ii. p. 298 (1849); Newton, B. Greenland, p. 307 
(1875). 

Stercorarius cephus , Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. 1849, p. 653 ; Schlegel, 
Mas. P.-B. Lari, p. 49 (1863); Gray, Hand-List, iii. p. 110 (1871). 

<s Lestris longicaudatus , Briss., 5 ’ Tkomps. Nat. Hist. Ireland, iii. 
399 (1851). 

Lestris hardyi, Bonap. Tabl. <3. longipen. Compt. Rend. xlii. 1856, 
p. 770; Consp. Av. ii. p. 210 (1857). 

Stercorarius huffoni. Cones, Proc. Phil. Acad. 1863, p. 136 ; Dali 
& Bann. Tr. Chic. Ac. i. p. 304 (1869) (Alaska) ; Cones, Prybilov 
Xsl. (1874); Irby, Ora. Str. Gibraltar, p. 216 (3 875). 

Lestris longicaudata , T. v. Heuglin, Ibis, 1872, p. 65 (Novaya 
Zemlya). 

In treating of the preceding species I have already shown that 
Linnaeus’s description of his L. parasiticus can only apply to this 
species, which may always be distinguished by its very long central 
tail-feathers and by having, even in immature plumage, the shafts of 
only the first and second primaries white, those of the others being 
dusky. In its adult state, the Long-tailed Skua has also the under 
tail-coverts, abdomen, and flanks of a sooty brown ; the tarsi also are 
yellowish olive, whilst in adult S . crepidatus the legs are black. I 
have seen but few immature specimens, all birds of the year, obtained 
on their autumnal migration; the}’’ are of a nearly uniform sooty 
colour, with the usual pale edgings to the feathers characteristic of the 
first plumage. This species is found from Novaya Zemlya to Spitz- 
bergen, and, south of these points, throughout the whole circuit of the 
arctic regions. Von Midden dor ff first discovered its breeding-places 
on the Taimyr and Bogonida, in Siberia; the late John Wolley found 
it nesting on the Lapland fells; Sir John Richardson obtained nestlings 
in Melville Peninsula; Mr. Bernard Ross observed it at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River; it occurs in the Prybilov Islands ; and Dali 
and Bannister found it in Alaska, the extent of its recorded range on 
the Pacific coast. By far the rarest of the family as an autumnal 
visitant, it ranges along our shores and those of Western Europe as 
far south on the Straits of Gibraltar and Morocco, beyond which 
there is no trace of it, whilst on the east coast of America it does not 
seem to go south of lat. 40° N. I have already pointed out that Mr. 
Boiler’s supposed example of this species from New Zealand must be 
referred to S, crepidatus. Professor Peters, of Berlin, has kindly in¬ 
formed me that the type specimen in that Museum of Lestris hardyi, 
Bonaparte, has the shafts of all except the first two primaries dusky; 
and on that ground I presume it to be a young bird of this species. 
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The specimen in question is said to have been obtained “ between 
the Philippines and Sandwich Islands 5? —a considerable extension 
to the range of the species so far as it is at present known. 

In concluding my remarks on a family whose members are princi¬ 
pally Arctic in their habitat, it would be a great omission if I failed to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Newton’s comprehensive 
remarks on the Arctic fauna in these c Proceedings/ in ‘The Ibis/ 
and in the ‘Arctic Manna!/ The whole available information respect¬ 
ing: the northern range of the Skuas is given in a condensed form, ac¬ 
companied by most important references; and to'these originals, 
especially to the paper on the Birds of Spitsbergen in ‘The Ibis/ 1865, 
I wouldVefer those who require more details than I have thought it 
necessary to give in the present article. 


April 4, 1876. 

Prof. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the < 
Society’s Menagerie daring the month of March 1876 :—• 

The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie daring the month of March was 91. Of these, 65 were ac¬ 
quired by presentation, 16 by purchase, 3 by birth, and 7 were re¬ 
ceived on deposit. The total number of departures during the same 
period, by death and removals, was 111. 

The most noticeable additions during the month of March were 
as follows:— 

L A male Brown Monkey (Maeacus brwmeus, Anderson), trans¬ 
mitted home to us from Siam as'a present by Mr. T. G*. Fermor 
Xleskcth, F.Z.S. 

This Monkey was presented to Mr. Hesketh by the King of 
Siam, and is, no doubt, from that country. It agrees generally with 
Dr. Anderson*s figure (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 203, plTxii.^but is rather 

darker in colour. 

Dr. Anderson tells me he has now come to the conclusion that, in 
spite of what he stated (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 652), his Macacus brunneus 
and 31. arctoides of Is. Geofifr. are referable to the same species. 
Dr. Anderson also takes BlytlTs view *, that 31. speciosus of 
Geoffh St-Bil. et F. Guv. properly applies to this Siamese Monkey, 
and not to the Japanese species figured under that name by 
Temminck, This, however, though probable, I may observe, can¬ 
not be positively proved, as the name was established on a drawing, 
and there is no existing type. I think, therefore, it would be better 
to use Macacm arctoides (as the oldest name that can be certainly 
attributed to this animal), and to call the Japanese species, which I 
have lately figured (P. Z. S. 1875, pi. xlvii.), M.fuscatus (as pro¬ 
posed by Blvth i. s, c.), rejecting the term speciosus altogether. 

* M Mammals of Bar mail/ in J. A. -S. B. No. i, 1875, p, 6. 
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skin had been destroyed by moth. The present was therefore the 
first authentic introduction of the Surnia ulula into this country. 
The Hawk-Owls of America and Europe were, Mr. Sharpe, said, 
scarcely distinct species, but tolerably recognizable races. 


The following Papers were read :■ 


1. Notes on the Anatomy of Plotus anhinga . By A. H. 
Gaerod, M.A., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society, 
[Received March 81, 1876.] 

(Plates XXVI., XXYII., XXVIII.) 

The Barter is one of those birds whose anatomy, with the 
exception of its skeleton, is comparatively little known; I therefore 
take the present opportunity of describing the organs and some 
of the most important muscles of Flatus anhinga from the two 
specimens which were recently living in the Society’s collection, and 
which, from my prosectorial advantages, it has been my good 
fortune to be able to dissect. 

On December 28th, 1872, the Society became possessed, for the 
first time, by purchase, of a male specimen of Plotus anhinga , 
which died on the 17th of this month, with general jaundice and 
distention of the gall-bladder from obstruction of the common bile- 
duct. The second specimen, a female, was purchased on the 30th 
of September, 1875 ; it was never quite healthy, and died on the 
7th of February, without any special organic lesions, but with a 
dropsical condition of the subcutaneous areolar tissues, frequently 
found in Steganopod birds. It is this second specimen which I 
first dissected ; and the other coming to hand, opportunely for me, 
has enabled me to verify my observations. 

Pterylographically , there is nothing for me to add to the results 
arrived at by Nitzsch The skin is not in the least pneumatic, in 
which respect it contrasts greatly with Sula and Pelecanus } and 
agrees with Phalacrocoracc. 

With reference to the anatomy of its circulatory organs, it is to 
be noted that Plotus anhinga possesses only a single carotid artery, 
the left. In Sula bassana , Phalaeroeorax carlo and P. lugubris, 
Fregata acprila, and Phaethon there are two. In Sulafusca (a speci¬ 
men in very bad immature plumage from Port Lemon, Porto Rico) 
the left carotid only exists, as also in Pelecanus rufescens and P. 
onocrotalus. 

As to the respiratory organs, from Plate XXVIII. fig. 3 it can 
be seen that the syrinx is in no way peculiar, a single pair of intrinsic 
lateral muscles being present. By the side of it I have figured the 
lower portion of the windpipe of a male Gannet {Sula bassana ), in 
which a pair of fatty bodies are developed just above the bifurcation 
of the bronchi, the like of which I have not elsewhere seen. 

* Pterylograpby, Rav Society’s Translation, edited bv P. L. Selater, F.R.S., 
p. 151. 
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Osteologicallv Flatus anhinga deserves some special attention. 
.Brandt # In his valuable memoir on avian anatomy has fully 
described and figured the skeleton. Nevertheless from his draw-' 
iojj of the vertebrae of the cervical region it is evident that he was 
not thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities of their mutual 
articulation. 

Evtont describes briefly the osteology of Plot its nov^hollandm, 
but does not give figures. The specimen he refers to is in the Col- 
lege-of-Surgeons’ Museum (No. 1179 a). His drawing of Phalacro - 
eorax erktatus J, however, makes it apparent that he fully realizes 
the peculiarity of the mutual relationships of the cervical vertebras 
in its close allies. 

W. Donitz § draws attention to a peculiarity in the cervical region 
of Plains lemiilantii which will be referred to further on. This 
peculiarity is not represented in Brandt’s figure of P. anhinga ; and 
it is not to be found in either of the Society’s specimens, one being 
at least three and a half years old. 

In speaking of Pkalacrocorax cristatus Mr. Eyton remarks, 
4 * The tubercle on the upper edge of the occipital bone has a pointed, 
movable, triangular process attached to it, which I suspect has also 
been the case with my specimen of Plotus s but has been lost.” 

In the Society’s female specimen there is a fibre-cartilaginous 
similarly situated process, not more than one sixth of an inch long, 
which is ossified in the evidently older male. In his notes on the 
anatomy of the Cormorant, Hunter tells us || that “a small bone, 
about an inch long, passes back from the os occipitis and gives 
origin to the temporal muscle, which is very strong.” The same 
bone in the Darter, although comparatively not so long, performs 
the same function, the superfical temporal muscles meeting behind 
the skull along the median raphe, which becomes ossified to form the 
above-mentioned bonv style in the adult bird. (See Plate XXVIII, 
%.!«•) 

Before commencing the description of the cervical articulations of 
the Darters, it may be mentioned that the same condition is observed, 
only in a less marked degree, in the Cormorants, and still less in the 
Gannets and Pelicans. 

The first eight cervical vertebra (including the atlas and axis), 
when articulated together in such a way that all the articular sur* 
faces are in their proper relations one to the other, form a continuous 
curve ■with a strong concavity forwards. So considerable is this 
curve, that when the beak of the bird is horizontal the axis of the 
peculiarly long eighth vertebra is parallel to that of the skull, or 
very nearly so. The curve is not a part of a circle* but is one 
which gradually augments in acuteness from above downwards, its 
most considerable development being between the 7th and 8th ver¬ 
tebrae, which are consequently articulated at a considerable angle 

* Memos res de l Acad. Imp. des Sciences' tie St. P4tersboura , J tom. v. 

S6ne, Sect, d. Sc. Nat, 1839. , ■ ■ ' 

t Osieqlogla Avium, p. 218. . t Lo Ct c it pi. y. f. 1. 

8 Arckiv fib* Anat a. Physiol. 1873, p. 357. 

| SssayB and Observation®, edited by Prof. Owen (1861), vol. ii. p. 328. 
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with one another, more strongly marked than that between the 6th 
and 7th, and this, again, more decided than that between, the 5th 
and 6th, and s^opT^ 

The Sth^d-^fi vertebrae articulate so as to form an angle exactly 
the opposition direction—namely, with its genu directed forwards 
instead pf : backwards. -The same is the case with the 9th and 10th, 
tty 10th and 1 tth, the 11th and 12th, the 12th and 13th; more 
slightly so between the 13th and 14th, and the 14th and 15th ; whilst 
the 15th and following until the last (the 20th), which with the cue 
above it carries imperfect ribs, form almost a straight line with one 
another, being slightly bowed, with the convexity directed backwards* 

With the exception of the atlas and the 6th and “th, the cervical 
vertebras mre peculiarly elongate, the 8th being more so than the 
others, as may he seen in Plate XXVI. fig. 1, 

Donitz figures a pair of accessory bony bridges on the dorsal sur¬ 
face of the vertebra following the most lengthy one, which must 
evidently therefore be, the 9th. He, however, speaks of it as the 
8th, which seems to me to be an error depending on the omission of 
the consideration of the atlas, because in Flatus anhinga (both 
from Brandt's figure and my specimens) it is most certainly the 9th, 
as it is in Flatus novas-holtandice , Pkalacrocorax carbo » and jP. 
lugubris. I have, however, not seen Flatus levaillantii. 

Donitz attributes the peculiar kink in the neck of the Darters, 
which it is impossible to obliterate without lacerating the surround¬ 
ing muscles, to the presence of the bony bridges he describes ; in 
this, however, he is mistaken, it depending on the above-mentioned 
peculiarity in the 8th cervical vertebra, by which it is angularly 
articulated with the 7th and 9th vertebrae, the upper genu being 
posterior, and the lower anterior. In further verification of this, it 
may be stated that in P, anhinga the bony bridges do not exist, and 
yet the kinking is most strongly marked. 

Myologiedlly the cervical region of the Darter is very peculiar, on 
account of the great concentration of its muscular mechanism to¬ 
wards the thoracic end of that segment of the body, the tendons 
from them running lengthy courses up the neck. The anterior and 
the posterior cervical muscles will be considered separately. 

Anterior cervical region .—Normally in birds * the long us colli 
anterior , or great front flexor muscle of the neck, commences as a 
series of thin tendinous slips from., the middle of the bodies of the 
first two or three vertebrae which carry complete ribs (true dorsals). 
The fibres diverge and ascend in such a manner that they form a 
bilateral median mass acutely triangular at its lower end. They 
receive continual accessions from the bodies, and hsemapophyses of 
the cervical vertebrae,. ending in slips which are attached, succes¬ 
sively, to the apices of the anterior transverse processes three or 
four higher than the vertebrae whence they sprang. Through the 
whole length-of the cervical region they are of very similar mass, 
and therefore help, to maintain the otherwise fairly uniform diameter 
of the vertebral column 

* Vide Owen on Apteryx, Trans. Z. S. vol. iii. pi. 33, p. 310. 

Froc. Zqol. Soc, —1876, No. XXII. 22 
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In Plotus this uniformity is considerably disturbed, irrespective 
of the above-described kink, by the excessive development of the 
longus colli in its lower almost interthoracil^portioii, as well as, 
though to a less degree, by the enlargement of the iongzts colli 

posterior behind. 

In Plotus ankhiga, as above stated, there are 20 cervical vertebrae,. 
A small slip of the longus colli arises from the body of the third 
dorsal vertebra, which is inserted into the transverse process of the 
1/th cervical. Above, and in contact with this, is another similar 
slip to the 16th cervical. From the bodies of the 2nd and 1st 
dorsal vertebrae, as well as from the antero-median portions of the 
six lower cervical vertebrae, a large muscle arises on each side, in 
layers (somewhat resembling the layers formed by the basally 
expanded petioles of an onion bulb)—the lower being partially en¬ 
closed in the upper—which ultimately form a bipenniform mass 
with a tendon running axially through it and continually receiving 
additions in the form of outer coverings of tendinous tissue arising 
from the enclosing muscles, till it forms a strong single tendon which 
courses up the front of the neck, close to the middle line on each 
side, to be inserted into the downward-directed, peculiarly long 
■lisemapophysial spine of the 8th cervical vertebra, and gives off slips* 
on its way up, to the serially homologous processes of the 9th and 
10th vertebrae. A similar tendinous slip to the 11th vertebra has. 
an in dependent origin from the bodies of the 15th and 16th verte¬ 
brae, internal to the main-muscular mass, which is almost the size of 
a lemon, and with its fellow of the opposite side, of much the same 
shape, filling up and projecting beyond the slight anterior con¬ 
cavity above mentioned, formed by the mutual articulations of the 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th cervical vertebrae. (In Plate XXVI, 
figs. 1 & 2, these different details are clearly shown.) 

Posterior cervical region.- —Here there is an exaggerated develop¬ 
ment of muscle in the juxta-thoracic part, opposite the similar 
enlargement in front, although it is not so considerable behind. 
The longus colli posterior is the muscle which is excessively de¬ 
veloped. It becomes differentiated from the posterior dorso-spinal 
mass opposite the 14th and 15th cervical vertebrae to run up the 
neck in the form of a fleshy belly which receives additional origins, 
in the form of muscular slips, from the vertebrae as high as the 9th 
cervical. Where the slip from the 10th vertebra (which is a small 
one) joins it, the muscle becomes tendinous, forming a rounded cord, 
to the inner side of which the large fasciculus from the 9th vertebra 
is attached. 

A reference to the account given above of the disposition of the 
vertebra in this region will make it evident that the tendon of the 
longus colli posterior must make a considerable backward turn op¬ 
posite the transverse line of articulation between the 8th and 9th 
cervieals—because there the two bones meet at a considerable angle, 
with ike genu directed forwards. This being the case, some special 
mechanism is essential to prevent the tendon from breaking away 
from the vertebral .column when the muscle with which it is 
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associated contracts. In fact, a pulley has to be formed round 
which the tendon may turn in the same manner that- at the knee, 
in birds* the biceps cruris is able to act upon the fibula from a point 
situated some way down it, because it is bound dose to the greatly 
bent knee-joint by the well-known sling-band in that region. In 
Plate XXVI. figs. 1 & 2, the sling-band here described is dearly 
shown. 

A similar sling-band is found in the posterior cervical region of 
those birds which have any great backward curve of the neck, it in 
the Grannets being also associated with the 9th vertebra. It is 
nothing more than a specialization and strengthening of the aponeu¬ 
rosis which is always found covering the muscles, opposite the 
place where the strain occurs. In Phalacrocorass carho the general 
sheath is strong, and no specialized band can be distinguished. 

In Plains anhmga this sling-baud is attached at its inner end, 
with its fellow of the opposite side, to the middle line of the posterior 
surface of the neural arch of the 9th vertebra, about halfway be¬ 
tween its proximal and distal extremities ; whilst at its outer end it 
is fixed to the tubercle which is situated just outside the upper arti¬ 
cular process of the same vertebra, a backward and slanting loop of 
tendinous tissue joining the two (vide Plate XXVI. figs. I & 2). 

It is the ossification of this just-described tendinous loop which 
constitutes Donitz’s bridge in P. hvaillantii and P. novce-hollandia . 
In neither of the Society’s specimens of P. (inkinga, nor in that 
figured by Brandt, nor in a specimen of the same species seen by 
Donitz himself, is this bridge ossified. It may therefore be that in 
P. anhmga it remains tendinous ; or, less probably, it has happened 
that the four specimens inspected have none of them been adult birds. 
One is at least 3-J years old, we know. 

Through this bridge, as has been briefly described by Donitz, from 
a dried specimen, the tendon of the longus colli posterior passes— 
which it does before it receives the considerable fleshy fasciculus 
originating from the neural arch of the ninth vertebra, as is rendered 
evident in Plate XXVI. figs. 1 & 2. 

The tendon, augmented by fibres from the just-mentioned addi¬ 
tional origin, passes tip the back of the neck, side by side with its 
fellow, to end by being inserted into the posterior surface of the 
lower articular process of the axis vertebra, it, in its course, sending 
small tendinous slips to the corresponding parts of the third and 
fourth cervical vertebras. The tendon is peculiar in being ossified 
where it is opposite the bodies of the vertebrae with which it is re¬ 
lated, and supple at the joints, which makes it appear to be com¬ 
posed of alternate bony and fibrous elements when it is removed from 
the body. From the fifth, fourth, and third vertebrae short 
muscular fibres ascend to join the corresponding portions of the 
main tendon in single penniform series. 

It is nearly always the case in avian anatomy that the inner fibres 
of the cervical portion of the longus colli posterior muscle become 
differentiated to form the digasirique du cou of Cuvier, better known 
to us as the biventer cervieis, a muscle one peculiarly interesting 

22 * 
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modification of which, in the genus Ceryle among the Alceclinidaey 
has been described and figured by Dr. Cunningham in the Society’s 
* Proceedings’ A This, % the way, I may mention, I have had the 
opportunity of fully verifying. Meckel, in his s General Treatise on 
Comparative Anatomy, 9 tells ust that he found it at its minimum of 
development in the Gallinse. the Goose, and the Cormorant. In a 
specimen of Sid a fusca } as well as in Phalacrocorax carboy it is 
present, but extremely small, I find. It is entirely absent in Plotus 
ankinga, the ton gits colli posterior (cermcalis aseendens , Meckel) 
entirely ceasing at the lower margin cf the axis vertebra, in the- 
tendon above described.. 

There are oilier myological features deserving of special notice in 
the thoracic and crural regions of the Darters. 

The great pectoral muscle is composed of two independent 
layers:—a superficial large one, arising from the inferior border of the 
sternum, its carina, and from the outer border of the furcula; and a 
deep one from the upper two thirds of the deeper part of the carina,, 
superficial to the pec f oralis secvndus, and from the symphysial half 
of the outer border of the furcula. The superficial layer is inserted by 
a broad linear attachment to the pectoral ridge of the humerus, whilst 
the deep layer ends in a rounded tendon which commences at the 
axillary margin of the triangular muscle, with which it is associated,, 
and receives the fibres of the remainder of the muscle in its course* 
to its attach merit into the lower end of the pectoral ridge of the 
humerus, beyond the insertion of the lowest fibres of the superficial 
layer. In Plate XXVII. this arrangement is clearly indicated. A 
condition exactly similar to this is observed in Phaethon , Pelecanus r 
Sides* the Oathartidse, all the Storks, and the Petrels, and in no 
other birds as far as I am aware. In Phalacrocorax it is not easily 
recognized. 

As in Phalacrocorax and Phaethon , but not in Sul a or in Pete- 
camis, the Biceps muscle of the arm sends a fleshy slip to the middle of 
the patagial tendon, of the tensor patagii longue (Plate XXVIL b.s). 

Xo trace of the expansor secundariontm J muscle could be de¬ 
tected. 

As in all the other Steganopods, the tensor fascia of the thigh 
does not cover the biceps cruris in the least. 

The ambiens is of fair size; it deeply grooves the large ossified 
patella; and some of the fibrous ligament overlapping this groove 
shows traces of ossification ; so that in aged birds the groove may be 
converted into a foramen, as is always the case in Phalacrocorax , 
where the thus formed foramen is for from superficial ( vide Plate 
XX\ HI. figs. 5, fi, & 7). In a specimen of Pelecanus rufeseens the 
patella was not ossified. 

^Tbe semitendinosus is very large, composed of parallel fibres, and 
without any accessory head developed to join it. The femoro-caudai 
also, as in all other true Steganopods, lacks an accessorius ; it closely 

# P. Z. S. 1870, p. 280. 

+ French edition, Paris, 1829-80, voL vL p. 11, 

; Vide ante r p, 193- 
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■resembles that muscle in Sula and Pelecanns , being separated from 
the obturator externus by a well-marked intervals which is not the 
ease in Pkalacrocorax*. It is to be remembered, as I have had the 
opportunity of stating elsewhere*, that in Fregata aquila the semi- 
iendinosus is entirely absent, as in the A cci pit res. whilst in Phadthon 
it has an accessory head as well as a considerable bulk itself, these 
facts tending strongly to verify Brandt’s division of the Steganopods J 
into three well-differentiated groups, of two of which the two above- 
named genera are the only examples. 

The alimentary canal of the Darter presents features of especial 
interest, as in its stomach there is a modification in the structure of 
the proventriculus not referred to in zoological works generally. It 
is fully described by Mr. Macgillivray in Audubon’s ‘Ornithological 
Biography 5 §, where an excellent figure illustrates the account. Mr. 
Macgillivray also accurately describes most of the other viscera. He, 
however, omits to refer to the hairy mat in the second stomach, which 
latter vise us, he strangely says, is soft and smooth inside. The 
observations here made, which are in accordance with those of Mr, 
Macgillivray, cannot be considered de trop, as the extremely abnor¬ 
mal conformation he describes required verification before it could 
be accepted as not being merely an individual peculiarity. 

The i tongue, as an independent organ, does not exist. It is very 
small in all Steganopods, but free at its anterior extremity ; smallest 
proportionally in Pelecanus. In Plotus , however, it is not free at 
its apex, it forming merely a longitudinal groove along* the middle of 
the floor of the mouth, and ending abruptly behind by a small trans¬ 
verse slightly projecting ridge, 2-|- inches in front of the rim a ylot- 
iidis , which is evidently the rudiment of the base of the organ. The 
hyoid cornua, 11 inch long, running in the faucial membrane, here 
meet and blench 

There is no crop ; the oesophagus, however, is very dilatable. The 
proventrieulus does not form a zone, as is the rule: nor does it form 
a patch, as in Strut kio, Rhea, Gkctuna , and a few other birds; but 
it forms a special gland-cavity into which the individual constituents 
of the organ open. This cavity communicates with the digestive 
tube by a small orifice which is situated on the right side of the 
stomach, just below* the commencement of the yellow dense charac¬ 
teristic epithelium of the stomach in birds. Plate XXVIII. fig, 2 
will assist in rendering this explanation more distinct. 

The pro ventricular compartment is covered by peritoneum, is nearly 
globose, about the size of a chestnut, and fixed to the right side of 
the lower end of the oesophagus. On superficial inspection it looks 
very like an enlarged spleen (that organ being subglobose in birds). 
Its cavity is very small, being much encroached upon by the great 
depth of the cylindrical glands which compose its walls. The yellow 
stomach-epithelium surrounds its orifice and goes no further. There 
are no indications of 'additional pro ventricular glands at the lower 

* »P,Z. S. 1873, p. 636. 

t P.-Z. S, 1873. p. 636, and 1874 , p. 122, 

,t P. 55. S. 1874, p, 116. § Vol. ir, p. 158- 
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termination of the oesophagus, the epithelium in that part being quite 
smooth and apparently squamous. 

This further development in Plains of a special and well-differen¬ 
tiated a:l an cl'-organ from what in other birds is & zone or a simple 
circular patch ""of glands, is very similar to the equally uncommon 
development of the cardiac gland-organ in the stomach of the 
Manatee, which is most certainly only a modification of the similarly 
situated gland-patch in the Dugong. 

The stomach is not. developed into a gizzard, its walls in no part 
exceeding one sixth of an inch in thickness. It is divided into two 
compartments, a cardiac and a pyloric, as is that of the Pelican. 
The former of these corresponds to the gizzard in most birds, the 
latter to the imperfectly formed cavity associated with the pyloric 
valve in the Storks, Gannet, &e. (vide Plate XXVIII. fig. 2). 

Of the stomach of the Pelican, Hunter tells us* that “it is oblong, 
much in the direction of the oesophagus, with a little curve, smallest 
at the lower end : it makes a quick turn and swells again into a 
round bag; or it may be supposed that from the side near the 
lower or smaller end is attached a bag whence the duodenum arises.” 
In the'Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(1852), Prof. Gwent remarks, with reference to a specimen (No. 519) 
of the stomach of a Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotahs), “The (eso¬ 
phagus is continued into the proventriculus or glandular cavity, 
without any marked constriction; and the latter passes insensibly 
into'the part analogous to a gizzard. This part communicates by a 
transverse aperture with a small globular cavity, which is lined by a 
vascular membrane, and communicates with the duodenum by a very 
small oblique aperture. This superadded cavity renders the analogy 
between this stomach and that of the Crocodile complete, with the 
exception of the absence in the latter of distinctly developed gastric 
glands. These, in the Pelican, are simple elongated follicles, closely 
compacted together, and extended over a large surface.” In Plotus 
the second cavity is similarly' situated, intervening between the 
stomach proper and the duodenum. The dense yellow epithelium 
of the one, however, extends into the other, right up to the pyloric 
valve, [It may 1 be that in the specimen described by Prof. Owen 
the lining had been previously stripped off, which may have led to 
the term vascular being applied to the mucous membrane of the 
second stomach.] 

Hunter, in his dissection of Sula and Phalacrocorax y does not 
mention the existence of a second stomach ; and I have not observed 
or found, recorded such an arrangement in either of those genera, 
or in Phaethon, or in Fregata . 

In Plains there is still another peculiarity which, as far as I know, 
is found in only one other 1 bird, namely Cathartes aura , In Audu¬ 
bon’s ‘ Ornithological Biography 5 +, Mr, Macgillivray tells us that 
in the stomach of C. aura “ there is a pyloric lobe" [second com- 

' * Essays-and Observations, Owen's edition, 1863. 
t. VoL i. “Organs of Motion;and Digestion,” p'. 1:48, 

* "Voi v. p, 840, ■ . 
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partment] about half an inch in diameter, which is lined with bristly 
hairs. The}’ are all inserted at right angles to the surface, penetrate 
to the base of the epithelium, and are of various lengths, some of 
them not protruding beyond the surface, others upwards of half an 
inch, of various colours, some black, generally tipped with whitish, 
others light greyish yellow, all thick at the base, and tapering to a 
line point. Being disposed in a regular manner, they might seem to 
form a part of the organization of the stomach, and not to be, like 
the hairs found in Cuculus canorus and Coccyzus americanus, merely 
extraneous.” The pyloric orifice in Plotits anhinga , as is seen in 
Plate XXVIII. fig. 2, is protected by a mat of lengthy hair-like pro¬ 
cesses, much like cocoa-nut fibre, which nearly half fills the second 
stomach. This second stomach is globose, and nearly an inch in 
external diameter. Its dense lining-membrane is raised into short 
rug® and tubercles, as is that of'the first; and it is evidently a 
modification of the epithelium which develops these tubercles in 
the region of the pylorus which gives rise to the above-mentioned 
mat-sieve. The hairs composing the mat are hispid, slender, and 
about half an inch long. They arise from a surface a little less than 
a square inch in area round the pylorus, which is in its centre. 
They cease at the very margin of the small circular orifice, where 
the commencement of the delicate mucous membrane of the duode¬ 
num can be just seem My friend, Mr. E. A. Schafer, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology at University College, has very kindly examined 
these hairs microscopically, and tells me that et they are much more 
like true hairs, both in structure and mode of attachment, than they 
are like the epithelial projections which are so often met with over 
the filiform papillae of the human tongue, which, at first sight, they 
much resemble. Like hairs, they consist of an outer 4 cuticular 5 part, 
and an inner 4 fibrous' part; and in some places there is also yet 
another substance running along the middle of the fibrous part, 
which might be compared to the medulla of a hair. The cuticular 
part is much thicker in proportion than that of a cutaneous hair, and 
forms here and there dentate projections at the sides of the filament. 
The cuticle is continuous with the horny superficial portion of the 
stratified epithelium which covers this part of the stomach ; in neither 
can the outlines and nuclei of the component cells be distinctly seen, 
the cells having blended into a nearly homogeneous substance. That 
portion of the hair which extends below this into the deeper layers 
of the epithelium, appears not to be covered with a prolongation of 
the cuticle, but to be formed only of the fibrous part. This last- 
named seems, like the fibrous or' cortical constituent of a cutaneous 
hair, to be composed of a closely set bundle of much elongated cor- 
nefied epithelial cells, slightly larger than those of a cutaneous hair, 
and with their extremities not fusiform (as in that) but truncated,. 
The number in a cross section varies according to the size of the 
filament. They may,, in many, be seen projecting at the end a little 
beyond the cuticular part, ■ 

** The roofs of the gastric hairs are so closely set as to occupy the 
greater portion of the mucous membrane, so that the connective 
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tissue of the coffum, which occupies the intermediate*, space, is very 
small in amount. Between the tissue and the hair-root is seen a layer 
of columnar epithelium cells, which in some places are of considerable 
length. Thev are continuous towards the surface with the deeper 
ceils of the stratified epithelium. They represent the ‘root-sheaths r 
of the cutaneous hair, and seem to have undergone a homy meta¬ 
morphosis. 

^ At their extreme ends the roots are entirely different from those 
of the cutaneous hairs. There is no hair*knob and no papilla ; but 
the root generally breaks up into two, three, or more short rootlets, 
each of which tapers to a pointed extremity. This, at least, is the 
appearance in vertical section ; but transverse sections show that this 
branching of the hair-root has, at all events in the first instance, 
more of a laminated character. 

These rootlets are covered hv a layer of cubical epithelium cells, 
which are continuous with the columnar cells surrounding the hair- 
root. The latter, as before remarked, is formed merely by the fibrous 
substance or cortical portion of the hair; and the fibres which com¬ 
pose this would therefore seem to be in -someway produced by these 
cells. 

“ Some few hairs seem to end by a single tapering rootlet, but most 
of them spread out and branch in the way described.” 

This peculiar hairy mat must act as an excellent sieve to prevent 
the entrance of solid particles, fish-bones, 8z c. into the narrow in¬ 
testines. 

The small intestine is 55 inches long in the female, and 40 inches 
in the male ; and it is not capacious. The duodenal loop measures 
5 inches in each limb. The left lobe of the bilobed liver is about 
half the size of the right ; and a gall-bladder of considerable size is 
present. The large intestine is -6 inches long in the female, and 
3 inches in the male. There is only a single caecum, exactly like 
that in the Ardeidae, in my specimens. This conformation of caecum 
is found in no other Steganopod bird, there being two caeca in all the 
other genera. These, in Peleeanus, are a little over an inch in length, 
in Sula slightly shorter, whilst in Phalacrocordx , Fregata , and 
Phaethon they are simple knob-like bodies, nearly globose in form. 
The rudiment of the vitelline duct is persistent. 

In the distance of its diminutive caecum from the cloaca (in other 
words, in the length of the large intestine) Flatus differs slightly 
from its allies. In Peleeanus the large intestine is under 2 inches m 
■length s and it is much the same in Sula. In Phaethon it does not 
exceed a quarter of an inch in length. It, however, differs con¬ 
siderably hi my two specimens, being in both longer than the same 
in Audubon’s specimen.. . 

In the urino-genital system of Plains anhinga , in both sexes, the 
ducts ■open in the normal manner into the cloaca, just above its 
lower orifice. This orifice, however, is not on the surface, but is into 
a cavity, behind the cloaca, which opens externally quite close to the 
place where the two communicate. Except for this nearly marginal 
orifice the second cavity is a caecal sac, oval in shape,‘and about 
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1 2 ” * n °b high, covered at its blind end with the crypts of shallow 
glands, which also run down its sides. That it is a modification of 
the burs a FabricAi cannot be doubted. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

- „ Plate XXVI. 

Fig. 1. View of left", side oT* neck of Plvtus anhinga, dissected, l.c.a. longus 
colli anterior muscle ; l.o.p. longua colli posterior muscle. The fibrous 
representative of Donitz’s bridge is seen attached to the ninth cervical 
vertebra. 

2, View of part of the posterior region of the neck of Plains (inkinga. The 
foman figures refer to the cervical vertebras counted from the head. 
j Donitz’s bridge is seen attached to the ninth; and at a is also seen a 

■, j fibrous band, which is of similar function, attached to the eleventh, 
if At b is seen the fasciculus of the tendon of the posterior neck-muscle 
f which traverses the fibrous loop, which latter has been removed on 
the left side. 

Plats XXVII. 

View of the anterior thoracic region of Plains anhinga , dissected to show 
the superficial (p. 1,1) and deep layer (v. 1, 2) of the peetoralis major 
muscle on the right side, as well as the peetoralis minor (p. 2) on the 
left. The insertion of the deeper layer of the peetoralis major is seen 
to be surrounded by the much more considerable mass of the similar 
portion of the superficial stronger layer. The triceps (t) and the 
biceps (ft) of the cubitus are seen on the right side, as is the patagial 
slip (ft. s) of the latter. The sternum (si.') is superficially bound to 
the lower end of the coracoid bone by the anterior sterno-eoracoid 
5 ligament [ant. si. cor. Ug\ which is particularly powerful in the Ste- 

ganopods and Storks. 

Plate XXVIII. 

Fig. I, View of top of head of Plains anhinga , showing the occipital style (a) 
and the temporal muscle (t) arising from it on one side. 

2. Stomach of Plot us anhinga , inside view. 

3. Anterior view of the lower end of the trachea in Plains anhinga. 

4. The same in Sitla bassana. 

5 A 6. Top and side view of the patella in Phalacrocorax carbo , showing 
the canal for the ambiens muscle. 2s.B. The side view (fig. 6) is acci¬ 
dentally drawn with the base uppermost. 

7. Front of patella in Plains anhinga deeply grooved by ambiens muscle. 


2, Remarks on a Hybrid between the Black Grouse and the 
Hazel Grouse. By H. E. Dresser, F.Z.S. 

Amongst the Gallinaceous birds, and especially amongst the 
Bucks, we not unfrequeutly find wild hybrids; and not a few of 
these hybrids have during the last year or two been exhibited at the 
meetings of this Society—but none, I.may almost venture to say, so 
interesting as the bird I have now the pleasure to exhibit before the 
meeting for there can be no doubt that it is a wild cross between 
the Black Grouse (Tefrao tetrix) and the Hazel Grouse (Bonasa 
betulina ), a cross that has, so far as I can ascertain, never yet been 
recorded. The Raekelvogel of the Swedes, the hybrid between the 
Capercailly and the Black Grouse, is by no means uncommon, 
especially "in places where the males of the Capercailly have been 
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shot off; and 1 have seen several interesting hybrids between the 
Black Grouse and the Willow Grouse. Mr/ Collett names an 
instance of a male Willow Grouse having been seen to pair with a 
barndoor Fowl; and 1 have heard of the Black Grouse crossing with 
the Red Grouse; but 1 have never seen a specimen of a hybrid between 
these two ; and I may add that I can find no record in the works of 
the Scandinavian authors of a hybrid between the Hazel Grouse and 
the Black Grouse having hitherto been met with. The specimen 
exhibited belongs to John Flower, Esq., F.Z.S., who has intrusted 
it to me for examination and exhibition, and who gives,, me the fol¬ 
lowing particulars respecting it 

“/bought this bird of AT. Smithers, poulterer, near the Gannon- 
Street Railway Station, on March 16, 1876. It had passed through 
several hands before it came to Air. Smithers; and all that|I have 
as yet been able to learn of its past history is that it came from 
Norway. Some* one who has had the bird seems to have been 
aware that it was something out of the common, as I found a piece 
of cotton wool had been placed in the oesophagus, no doubt to pre¬ 
vent the feathers being soiled by the escape of matter through the 
mouth ; and judging from its appearance, the wool had been there 
some considerable time. 

“ The weight of the bird, which was in very fair condition, was a 
trifle over i lb. 9 oz. The weight of a grey hen, which I weighed 
for the purpose of comparison, I found to be 1 lb. lOf-oz, 

£C On dissection the hybrid proved to be a male. The intestines 
and caeca were as nearly as possible exactly like those of the grey 
hen, except that the intestine of the hybrid (measured from the 
gizzard to the lower end of the eseca) was 3 inches shorter than in 
the grey lien, the length between these points being, for the grey 
hen 54 inches, for the hybrid 51 inches. The length of the ceeca 
in both was 24 inches. 

“ The crop was empty ; but the gizzard contained a quantity of 
small stones, most of them of white quartz, and a quantity of twigs 
and vegetable matter, including one bud of a birch catkin. I turned 
the contents of the gizzard out into a small basin of warm water; 
and these, when stirred, emitted rather a sweet aromatic smell, 
which must have arisen from the vegetable matter which the bird 
had eaten. 

" Thinking something might be learnt from the colour of' the 
pectoral muscles when cooked, I had the muscles of the hybrid and 
of the grey hen baked. Those of the grey hen then presented the 
usual contrast characteristic of the Black'Grouse ; but the muscles 
of the hybrid were nearly white, the lower muscle being slightly 
brighter in colour than the upper one. The flesh of the hybrid 
was much inferior in flavour to that of the black Grouse, being 
rather dry and tasteless, much like the flesh of a red-legged 
Partridge. X have preserved the breast-bone and pelvis; and they 
accompany this memorandum.” 

X wb .S remark that, so far as my own experience goes, and from 
what X have ascertained from the various Swedish and Russian 
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sportsmen who have had ample opportunities of studying the habits 
of the Hazel Grouse, it is always monogamous, and that, when 
paired the pair remain strictly faithful to each other. Therefore I 
have never heard of a Hazel cock having been seen at a “ lek >5 of 
the Black Grouse, though the male Willow Grouse has been known 
to attend there, and to take ample advantage of his opportunities. 
I can only surmise that the present hybrid has been the result of a 
Hazel cock which had failed in finding a mate, having paired with 
some Grey lien met with during his solitary wanderings. 


8. On the Genus Dasyprocta ; with Description of a New 
Species. By Edward R. Alston, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

[Received March 11, 1876.] 

(Plate XXIX.) 

My attention has been lately turned to the Mammals of Central 
America; and I have hence been led to review all the known species 
of the genus Dasyprocta^ concerning the characters and distribution 
of which a good deal of confusion has existed. Through the kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Sclater and Dr. Gunther I have been enabled to com¬ 
pare the skins of a number of Agoutis which have died from time to 
time in the Society’s Gardens with the specimens in the British 
Museum, and believe that I am now able to arrange the various 
forms with some approach to general correctness. 

The range of the genus Dasyprocta extends throughout a con¬ 
siderable part of the Neotropical Region, from the Antilles and 
Mexico in the north to Brazil and Paraguay in the south. Within 
these limits there exist a number of well-marked but nearly allied 
geographical races, of which eight or nine appear to deserve specific 
distinction. As might be expected in such closely related forms, I 
have been unable to find any constant cranial distinctions, and have 
been compelled to depend on outward characters, of which I have 
found the coloration of the long hairs of the rump to be the most 
trustworthy. Owing to the confusion which has existed as to some 
of these species, and to the carelessness of collectors and museum- 
curators as to locality, it is very difficult to make out the exact dis¬ 
tribution of the various races of Agouti; but I have endeavoured to 
note what little information we possess. 

The following, then, is the principal synonymy, with brief 
diagnoses and habitats, of the various Agoutis, beginning with a well- 
marked species, which appears never to have been described, and 
which I propose to > call:— 

3. Dasyprocta isthmica, sp. n. ■ 

Fur ringed with black and yellow; rump black, more or less 
washed with orange or yellow’, the long hairs being black at the 
base, scarcely annulated except close to the tips, which are broadly 
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margined with the light- colour ; feet dusky. Length about 22 in., 

hind foot 4'25 in. 

Bab, Central America. 

This Agouti is at once distinguished from all the others which have 
black and yellow annulated fur, by the long hairs of the rump being 
black with broad pale tips. Seven or eight individuals of both sexes 
agree in all essential characters, but differ slightly in the colour of 
the tips of the long hairs, and consequently in the general colour of 
the rump. The exact distribution of the species is stiff uncertain. 
Several living examples have been received from Colon by the 
Society, which have hitherto been referred to D. punctata* ; and it 
appears probable that the Agouti of Costa Rica which l)r. von 
Frautzius calls D. cristata f will prove to be the same. 

2. I). CRISTATA. 

Cavia cristata (Geoffroy), Desmarest, Nouv. Diet. d’Hist, Nat, 
i p. 215 (1816, descr. orig.). 

Basifprocta cristata , Desmarest, Mamm. p. 358 ; Waterhouse, 
Mamm. ii. p. 385 ; Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 41. 

Dasyprocta antiiletuis , Sclater, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 666, pi. Ixxxii 

(descr. orig.). 

Fur very dark, ringed with black and reddish or brownish yellow, 
nuchal tuft and ramp black, the long hairs either dusky or obscurely 
ringed at the base. Length about 18 in.; hind foot 3*75 in. 

Bab . West Indies. 

The West-Indian Agouti for which Mr. Sclater, proposed the pro¬ 
visional name of I). untillensie , is identical with the specimens which 
Mr. Waterhouse identified with Desmarest’s D. cristata , and seems 
to agree perfectly with the original descriptions. The phrase pelage 
noirdtre, piquete demux , is particularly characteristic; and I am 
convinced that Mr. Waterhouse was.correct, although the figure in 
F. Cuvier and Geoffrey’s 4 Mamrniferes 9 (iii. livr. 52) gives the idea 
of a lighter animal. The species was founded on a pair of Agoutis in 
the Jardin des Plantes, which were said to have been received from 
Surinam. There can be little doubt, however, that this was an error, 
and that the species is a strictly insular race. The Society has 
received living specimens from St* Vincent and St. Lucia; and there 
are skins from St. Thomas in the British Museum. In one example 
from the first-named island, the hairs of the rump are obscurely 
ringed at the base, and the nuchal crest is but little developed. 

3. B. VAR? EGRATA. 

Basi/procta variegata , Von Tsehudi, Faun. Peru. p. 190, pi. xvi. 

(1844,'descr. orig.). 

Fur dusky at. base, black, ringed with pale yellow only near the 
tip, the long hairs of the nape and rump entirely black," or with a 
narrow pure white ring near the tip. Length about 22 inches, hind 
foot'4 inches. 

Bab* Peru, New Granada, Panama ? 

* CA Sclater, P, 2. F. 167k p. 666. •' t G/, Wiegm. Arch. 1869, p. 274.' 
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Mr. Waterhouse united the Peruvian Agouti with I). cristata ; but 
it is a well-marked species, easily distinguishable bv the fur being 
annulated only near the tip. According to Von Tschudi it inhabits the 
forests and cc ceja 55 regions of Eastern Peru, to an altitude of 6000 
feet above the sea. The Society has received living specimens from 
Colon, the exact locality of which is uncertain ; and Mr. E. Gerrard, 
Jun., has kindly lent me two fine examples collected by Mr. Salmon 
at Medellin, near Antioquia, New Granada. It is probable that the 
Agouti obtained by Mr. Fraser, at Palhatanga, Equador, which Mr. 
Tomes referred to D. caudata (D. asarcef* was really of this species. 

4. D. FU LI gin os A. 

Dasyprocta fuliginosa , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1220 (descr. orig.) ; 
Waterhouse, Mamin, ii. p. 385. 

Dasyprocta nigricans (Natterer), Wagner, Wiegm. Arch. 1842, 
p. 362 (descr. orig.); Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 46. 

Dasyprocta nigra , Gray, Ann. Nat. Hist. x. p. 264 (1842, descr. 
orig.), Voy. ‘Sulphur, 5 p. 36, pi. xvi. 

Fur ringed with brownish or sooty black and pure white; rump 
hoary, tiie very long and soft hairs being broadly tipped and often 
ringed at the base with white. Length about 23 inches ; hind foot 
4*75 inches. 

Hah. Amazonia ; Peru ; Ecuadort. 

Wagner and Waterhouse have shown that the above are merely 
synonyms of this large dark species. Wagler described it from 
specimens collected on the Brazilian Amazons; and Natterer obtained 
it at Borba and on the Rio Nigro. Mr. Sclater has a skin collected 
by Mr. E. Bartlett, at Chamicuros, on the Peruvian Amazons; and 
a specimen obtained in Ecuador, by Mr. Fraser, was referred to this 
species by Mr. Tomes. 

5. B. MEXICANA. 

Dasyprocta mexicana , Be Saussure, Rev. et Mag. de Zool. (2® 
ser.), xii. p. 53 (1860, descr. orig.). 

Fur ringed with black and pure white, the rump black, the long 
hairs being black throughout their length, throat and belly almost 
white. Average length 17 inches; hind foot 3*50 inches. 

Hah. Mexico. 

As remarked by its first describes this species most resembles D. 
fuliginosa. It differs, however, in its much smaller size, its darker 
coloration, and in the less elongated hairs of the rump being black 
throughout from the base to the tip. It is a native of the u hot 
zone 55 of Mexico; and a specimen is now living in the Society’s 
Gardens, presented by Mr. Marckmann de Lichtabel, in February 
1874J. 

6. B. AZARiE* (Plate XXIX.) ■ 

Dasyprocta azarm , Lichtenstein, Doubl. Zool. Mas. Berk p. 3 
* P.Z. S. I860, p. 216. t Cf. P.Z. S. 1860, p. 216. 
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(IS23, descr. orig.); Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 38 ; 

W aterhouse, M a rani. ii. p. 387- 

Dasyprocta caudaia, Lund, K. Dansk. \ idensk. viii. p* 297 

(1841, descr. orig.). 

Far ringed with black and yellow, nearly uniform throughout, 
slight!v darker on the back and often hoary on the rump ; the long 
hairs ringed to the base; throat and breast pure yellow. Length 
20 inches ; hind foot 3’30. 

Hab , S. Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia. 

This is the most southern species of Agouti, replacing the more 
northern *Y. aguti in the province of St. Paulo, Brazil, where 
Natterer found it in great numbers. If Wagner is right, however, 
in uniting Lund’s ZL can-data with the present species, its range 
extends a little further north, into the Province of Minas Geraes. 
Southwards it is found, according to Dr. Burmeister, throughout 
southern Brazil and Paraguay, but does not extend beyond the Rio 
de la Plata*. In Bolivia, Mr. Waterhouse says that it was found by 
Mr. Bridges, near Santa Cruz de la Sierra, where it is called Iloche 
Colorado by the inhabitants. 

As I hope to have another opportunity of figuring the Central- 
Ainerican Agoutis, I have chosen this species, of which I am not 
acquainted with any good representation, as the subject of the accom¬ 
panying Plate (Plate XXIX.). 

7. D. PUNCTATA. 

Dmfprocta 'punctata, Gray, Ann. Nat. Hist. x. p. 264 (1842, 
descr. orig.). Toy. ‘Sulphur, 9 p. 36, pi. xv. 

Fur ringed with black, and either bright rufous or yellow, uni¬ 
form throughout, hairs of rump scarcely elongated, ringed to the 
base; breast and lower parts also annulated, except a pale median 
line on the abdomen. Length about 22 inches ; hind foot 4 inches. 

Hab. Guatemala, Costa Rica. 

Skins collected by Mr. Salvin in Guatemala differ much in ruddi¬ 
ness, from a bright chestnut to a pale yellow. The latter agree 
exactly with the types of Gray’s D. punctata (from “ Tropical 
America”). They so much resemble D. asam that one might be 
inclined to follow Wagner and Waterhouse in uniting them, were it 
not for the vast difference in their geographical position*}-. Even the 
pale examples of D. punctata may be always distinguished from 
the Brazilian form by the larger size, the still more uniform colora¬ 
tion, and the simulation of the fur on the chest; and I have never 
seen a specimen of D. asam which showed a trace of the rich ruddy 
tints which seem to be normal in the Guatemalan form. The Society 
has also received this species from Costa Rica. 

S. D. AGUTI. 

Mm aguti, Linnaeus, Sysfc. Nat. i. p. 80 (1766, descr. orig.). 

* Tliiere Brasil, p, 233. 

+ Mr. Sabin’a remarks °n some analogous facts in the distribution of 

birds tibia, 18(2, pp. 147-lf>2). 
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Dasyprocta o.guti , Desmarest, Mamra. p. 358 ; E. Cuvier et 
Geoff roy, Mamra. iii. 3 mo liv. ; Waterhouse, Mamin, ii. p. 376 ; 
Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 42. 

Fur ringed with black and yellow ; rump bright yellow or orange, 
the long hairs pale yellow at their base, and only obscurely ringed 
near the tip. Length about 20 inches. 

Guiana, X. Brazil, E. Peru. 

The range of the Yeliow-rumped Agouti is particularly difficult to 
make out, as its specific name has been applied to almost every" 
member of the genus. It extends, however, from British Guiana, 
where Schomburgk* says it is extremely common, through North 
Brazil, where Natterer collected specimens near the junction of the 
Madeira and Amazons, to Eastern Peru. In the latter country Yon 
Tschudi says that it inhabits the plains, and does not go up into the 
mountains like I). fuHginosa. 

9. D. PRYMNOLOPHA. 

Dasyprocta prymnolopha , Wagler, Isis, 1831, p. 619 (descr. 
orig.) ; Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 46; Waterhouse, 
Mamin, ii. p. 3S0. 

Fur ringed with black and yellow; nuchal crest and a longitudinal 
band on the rump black, sides of the rump rich golden orange or 
rufous; the long black hair uniform in colour, or light yellow at the 
base. Length about *20 inches ; hind foot 3*75. 

j Hah. Guiana. 

Of the distribution of this most beautiful species I have been 
unable to learn any thing beyond the fact of its being a native of 
Guiana. It is probably a more northern race than the last, and may 
extend into Venezuela. Many examples are now living in the Society’s 
Gardens. 

10. D. ACGUCHY. 

Cavia acouchy , Erxleben, Sysfc. Beg. An. p. 354 (1777, descr. 
orig.). 

Dasyprocta acouchy , Desmarest, Mamm. ii. p. 358 ; Wagner* 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. iv. p. 48 ; Waterhouse, Mamm. ii. p, 391. 

Fur ringed with dark brown and rufous, upper parts darker, lower 
parts and a spot behind each ear bright rufous or yellow. Tail pro¬ 
duced, slender, slightly haired. Length about 14 inches, tail 2 
inches, hind foot 3 inches. 

Sab, Guiana, N. Brazil. 

This little species, easily distinguished from all the rest by its 
having a complete tail, instead of merely a tuberculous rudiment, is 
abundant in Guiana and North Brazil; but I have been unable to 
find any proof of the often repeated assertion that it is also met with 
in some of the West-Indian Islands. Probably it has been confused 
with D. crist at a. 

Of the remaining -described species, D. crocotwia, Wagler (Isis 
* Beisen in Brit. Guiana, iii. p. 779. 
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1831 j p. 618 ), appears to have been founded on an individual varia¬ 
tion of D, a putt with white incisors; 1). albida , Gray (Ann. Nat. 
Hist. x. p. *264) is probably, as Mr, Sclater has suggested*, an 
accidental variety of the Antillean Agouti which I have here referred 
to D. cristata ; ’and, finally, Mr. -Waterhouse was no doubt correct 
in regarding Si D. leptura , Natterer” (Wagner, Schreb. Sang. iv. 
p. 49) and 1). a«7£s, Wagler (Isis, 3831, p. 619), as being merely 
synonyms of D. acouchi. 


4. On new Species of Bolivian Birds. By P. L* Sclater, 
M.A., Ph. D., F.R.S., and Osbert Salvin, M.A., F.R.S. 

[Received April 3, 1876.] 

('Plates XXX.-XXXIII.) 

The following new species of birds are founded on specimens con¬ 
tained in a collection recently formed in Bolivia by Mr, C. Buckley. 
Nearly the whole of this collection was made in the province of 
Yungas, in a forest-clad spur of the Andes which extends in a north¬ 
easterly direction between the Rio de la Paz and the Rio Coroico, 
affluents of the Rio Beni and then of the great tributary of the 
Amazon the Rio Madeira. Mr. Buckley’s head quarters in this 
district was a place called Tilotilo, a mere group of Ranchos not in¬ 
dicated on any map. The country he explored included a great 
range of elevation, extending from about 3000 feet to 12000 feet 
above the sea-level, and consequently considerable variation of climate 
and vegetation, the rich forests so characteristic of the eastern slopes 
of the Andes forming the chief feature. The collection, which con¬ 
tains between 400 and 500 skins of about 194 species, has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Salvin and Godman. The following are 
the species in it winch we consider to be undescribed. 

1, Cat HARES MEN TALUS, Sp. 110V. 

Supra saturate fiimoso-briinneits unicolor , alts candaque paulo 
obscurioribus: sub his sckistaceus medialiter dilution , ventre 
medio fere alio; men to et pula cum penis brunn eo wdutis ; 
rostra aurantiaco ; pedilus pallide c or y Unis : long, iota 6*5, 
aim 3*3, can dm 3*2, tarsi T3, rostri 0*95. 

'Hah. “Snape” prope “Tilotilo” prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

■ Ohs, Similis C, fuse at ro, sed men to brunnescente efc colore cor¬ 
poris super! fuscescentiore distinguendus. 

2, Rasileutertjs euophrys, sp. nov. 

Supra olivaceo-viridis unicolor; superciliis latis ei corpora subtus 
fmu ; hris , pileo medio et regions oculari nigris; rostro nigra; 
pedilus patlidis ; long, iota 5*5, aim 2*7, caudm 2*6, tarsi 0*95, 

* P.Z.S. 1874, p. 666. 
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rostri a rictu 0'67. Fern, mari similis , sed pileo et ioru 
vice nigricantibus. 

IIah. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Ohs. B. nigri-erhtato affinis,. sed superciliis latis et elongatis 
diversus. 

3. M al ac gth RAO pis dent at a, sp, et gen. nov. (Hate XXXI.) 

Malacothraupis, gen. nov . exfamilia Tanagridarum , generi Lanioni 
affine , sed vostro crassiore et minus elongate et alls brevioribus 
distinguendum : rostrum medialiter dent alum et ad apicem 
uncinatum: setae rictales vice idles : aloe breviusculce 3 roiundatce , 
remigibus iii t0 iv to et v t0 fere cequalibus et longissimis, primo 
quam Septimus paido hreeiore: pedes modici: cauda paulam 
elongata . 

Sp. unica M. dentata. 

Supra cinerea , pileo paulo ohsenriore superciliis angustis alhis: 
alts et cauda nigricantibus cinereo limbatis: sub las dare 
castanea , mento et abdomine medio alhis: crisso cinereo ad¬ 
umbrate : vostro svperiore nigricante , inferiore fusco , pedibus 
obscure plumb eis. 

Bab . Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 



Head, wing, and foot of M. dentata. 


4. Calliste ptjncttjlata, sp. BOY. 

Supra Imie viridis, plumarum centris nigris quasi punctata: alis 
caudaque nigris viridi limbatis : subtus alba , nigra guttata , 
ventre medio pure albo: hgpochondriis et crisso aureo indutis: 
rostro et pedibus nigris: long , iota 4*5, alas 2*5, caudm 2*0. , 
Hah. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Obs . Species, sicufe in 0. guttata , subtus distincte maculata, sed 
ab foac colore capitis nitore aureo omnino carente diversa, et ideo 
magis ad C, punctatam appropinquans. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1876, No. XXIII. 
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5. Calliste ftjlvicervix, sp. nov. (Plate XXX. fig. 1.) 

Omrulea: alls caudaque nig vis cm video limbatis: ventre medio 

crissoque cxlhis ockraceo tinctis: lor is nigris: fascia trails 
nucham angusta strarnineo-fuIva : subalaribus a!bis : vostro 
nigro ; pedibus fuscis : long, iota 4 *3, ales 2*9, caudm 1*9. 

Hab. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Ohs. Species C. rnfcervici affinis, sed colore corporis puriore 
cseruleo, pileo quoque efc cervice postica cceruleis pectori concolori- 

bas, neque nigris distinguenda. 

6. Calliste argyrofenges, sp. nov. (Plate XXX. fig. 2.) 

Supra nitide sframmeo-fiava, pileo alts et cauda sericeo-nigris: 

subtus abdomine nigro 3 lateribus stramineo-favis ,, et gula 
argenteo-mridi insignis; subalaribus nigris: rostra et pedibus 
nigris: long . tota 4*5, aim 2*8, cauda 1*9. 

Hah. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 1 

Ohs. Proxima 0 . argentem, sed alis omnino nigris, gala viri- 
descentiore et dorso davescentiore sane diversa. 

7• Chlorospingtjs calophrys, sp. nov. 

Supra olivaceo-vmdis , pileo cum nucha et capitis lateribus nigris: 
fronts et superciliis latis et elongatis aurantiacis: subtusflavus , 
gntture aurftntiaco, lateribus in olivaceum trahentibus: rostra 
plumheo, tomik pallidis : pedibus pallide fuscis: long, tota 

5* 5. alee 2*65. 

Hah , Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

06s. Prosimtis C. auriculari ex Peruvia, sed ab hoc, item ab 
affitii €. airipileo ex Columbia, superciliis aurantiacis gula con- 

coloribus divers us. 

8. Cyanocorax NIG RIO EPS, sp,. nov. 

Cineraceo-violaceus, capite undique . cum gula et cervice antica 
nigris: remigibus hit us dneraceis ; cauda supra ceerulea , 
subtus nigricante: rgstro et pedibus nigris: long . tota 1*30, 
aim 7*5, caudm 6*5. 

Hub, Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Ohs . Similis C. cyammelani ex Paraguaya, sed capite nigro et 
vostro crassiore satis diversus. 

9. OCHTHODLETA FU SCORE FTJS, Sp. HOY. 

Supra fumoso-brunneus unicolor ; alis caudaque nigricantibus* 
secundariorum marginibus extends et tectricum minovum et 
majorum fascia apicali necnon rectricis extimee margine ex¬ 
terior e dare rvfis, remigum omnium pogoniis internis nisi apud 
apices et rectrkum omnium marginibus internis cum torpore 
ioio subtus fermgineo-rufis : gula albicante , fusco obsolete 
striokta: vostro et pedibus nigris: long . tota 7*0, aim 4*1, 
call'd(S 3*2, tarsi 0*9. 

Bab. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia, et Peruvia int. 

■ Ohs. Species OcMhodimfw et Qchthoecm generibus quasi inter- 
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media, cum iilo melius congruere videtur: habitus fere sicut 0. 
fumiyati , seel rostro breviore, et quoad colores corpore subtus 
ferrugineo primo visu distingueuda. 

Besides the Bolivian example, we have a specimen of this same 
species obtained by Mr. Whitelv, at Paucartambo, in Peru, in January 
1874. 

10. OCHTHGBCA PULCHELLA, Sp. 110V. 

Supra cinerea, dorso postico rufescente: Ion's et sup ere Has angustis 
citrino-flavis , /route pileo concalori: alls et cauda fuse is } 
secundariorum marginihus extends et tectricum major uni et 
minorum apicibus dare rufls: subtus difutius drierea, ventre 
medio albicantiore, hgpochondrm rufescentibus : rostro fusco, 
subtus ad basin albicante: pedibus nigris: long . iota 4’5, alee 
2'4, caudae 2*0. 

JIah. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Obs. Species forma et ptilosi 0. citrinifrontis , ex JSquatoria, 
sed fronte non flava -et alls rufo bifasciati3 disiinguenda. 

11. An.eretes flavirostris, sp. now 

Supra dneraeeo-olivaceus, fronte et latenbus capitis nigro 
siriolatis, pilei plumis ad basin alhis 3 crista tenui elongata nigra 
terminates • alls nigris , secundariorum et tectricum alar him 
marginihus latis distincte albis : cauda nigra , rectricis utrinque 
extimee pogonio externo toto et ceterarum 9 nisi in mediis , 
apicibus angustis albis : subtus pallide citrine-flame mis, gula 
et pectore toto alho et nigro confertim flammulato : rostro act 
basin aurantiaco , ad apicem nigricante: pedibus nigris ; long . 
iota 4-0, alee 2*1, caudae 2*2. 

Hah. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Obs. Species A. parulo proxima, sed flammulis pectoris latioribus, 
tectricum fasciis albis distinctis et rostro ad basin aurantiaco diversa, 

Sclater’s collection contains a worn specimen of this species col¬ 
lected in Bolivia by Bridges, which has been hitherto referred to 
A , parulus . 

12. Lathria uropygialis, sp. nov. (Plate XXXII.) 

,Supra einerea unicolor 9 alls caudaque obscurioribus ; uropygio late 
castaneo; subtus dilutior, hypochondrias et ventre imo cum 
crisso castaneo-rufls: alarum remigibus primariis ex terms in 
mare valde acuminatis et extrorsum versis, in femind pauhim 
acummatis: rostro corneo, pedibus nigris ; long . iota 10*5, 
alee 5*5, cauda 5*6. 

Hah. Tilotilo, ad alt. 8000 ped., Bolivia. 

Obs. Species remigum forma abnormal! insignissima, crassitie et 
habitu general! X. fuseocinerece prsedita. 

The structure of the wing of this species is of so remarkable a 
character that it deserves a more lengthened notice. 

As will be seen by the figure, the inner web of the first primary 
of 'the male of L. uropygialis begins to be slightly attenuated at 

23* 
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about two thirds of its distance from the base: at about half an inch 
from the extremity it is still further reduced by more than one half, 
and at the same time curved gently outwards* The second primary 



is very similar to the first, and nearly of the same length. The 
third, fourth, and fifth are still more abnormally attenuated, and *6 
inch shorter than the first two. They are nearly of equal length ; 
but the third is slightly shorter than the fourth, and this than the 
fifth. The sixth primary is rather more normal in appearance, and 
a little longer than the fifth. The seventh, eighth and ninth are 
nearly equal in length and, next to the first and second, the longest 
in the wing. They are pointed at their extremities and but slightly 
turned outwards* The tenth and last primary is normal throughout: 
except at the end, which is,pointed; its outward curve is very slight. 
Besides this abnormality, the inner web of each primary is slightly 
turned upwards along its margin, so as to clasp the shaft of the next 
succeeding primary when the wing’is expanded. The barbules, also, 
of the outer webs of' the primaries from the fourth to the seventh 
inclusive, terminate in fine filaments. 

This structure is the same in two specimens of this singular bird, 
which are, no doubt, males. In another, which we take to be a 
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female, the structure is much more normal. The primaries gradually 
increase in length from the first to the fifth, sixth, ancTseventh, 
which are nearly equal and longest. ■ They have but a slight outward 
curvature at the extremities; and the inner webs are comparatively 
but slightly reduced. 

In L. fasco-cinerea, which in general size and structure comes 
nearest to the present bird, the primaries are normal throughout, and 
show none of these peculiarities. 

This singular wing-structure is worthy of at least a subgeneric 
distinction ; and we suggest the term Chirocylla * as indicative of it. 

13. Gr all aria erythrotis, sp. nov. 

Supra obscure olivacea , cinereo tincta: subtus valde dilution ei 
rufescente lav at a, ventre medio peene alho: regione auricular i 
vivide rufa , fronts et superciliis hoc colore iinctis: rostra 
nigro, ad apicem albicante , pedibus dare corylinis long, tota 
6*0, alee 3*5, caudee 2*0, tarsi 2*0. 

Hob. Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Obs . Species forma et statura omnino G. monticola , sed regione 
aurieulari rufa distinguenda. 

J4. Thamnophilus stjbfasciatus, sp. nov. (Plate XXXIII.) 

Supra dnereus olivaceo tinctus , pileo et alls extus rufis: subtus 
cinereus, pectore toto et ventre medio alho et nigro confertim 
transfasciatis: cauda nigra, rectricum pogoniis internis alho 
transfasciatis: subalaribus et rernigum marginibus internis 
ochraceis: rostro corneo, pedibus nig vis: long, tota 5'5, alee 
2*7, caudee 2*6. 

Fem. Rufescenti-cinerea, pileo, alls extus et cauda rufis: subtus 
ochraeeo-rufescens unicolor. 

Hah . Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Bolivia. 

Ohs . Sp, Tk. argentine maxime affinis, sed fasciis pectoris nigris 
latioribus et crebrioribus, rostro fortiore et colore feminse diversa. 

15. Asturina saturata, sp. nov. 

Supra fusca, dorsi plumis et scapularibas intus pallidiore fiasco 
vel ferrugineo transfasciatis: capiie toto fusco-nigro , gala con- 
colori, albido vix striato : subtus preedpue in pectore saturate 
rufa, ahdomine toto et tibiis pallida ferrugineo transfasciatis: 
crisso fillvo$ fere unicolori: remigihus primariis rufis , nigro 
transfasciatis, intus in pogonio interiore fulvescenti-albis, 
apicibus fusco-mgris: cauda rufeseenti-fusca, subtus dilutiore 
nigro trivittata; ■ recirice una utrinque extima basin versus 
fasciis duabus angnstu alteris not at a: rostro nigro, cera et 
pedibus fads: long . tota 15*0, alee 10*0, caudee 7*0, rosin a 
rictu 1*25, tarsi 2*55, 

Bah. Apollo et Tilotilo, Bolivia. 

Ohs . -4. nattered forsan proxima, sed capite nigrescentiore et fasciis 
caudee pallidis .distincte ferrugineis diversa. 

* Xclp, mantis, et kv\\ os, cvrws* . 
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This Bolivian, race of Asturina seems to be separable from the forai 
already recognized, by its combination of the characters of several of 
its allies. The tail is‘like that of the Central-American A , ruficaiido s 
from which, however, it differs in the dark head and rufous chest. 
The underparts resemble those of A. nattereri ; but the head is 
darker, and the tail is differently coloured. A. pitcherani differs 
from the present bird in the lighter, almost creamy, colour of the 
underparts and primaries. 

A recent examination in the Paris Museum of the specimens referred 
to as Astur magnirostris by D’Orbigny (Syn. Ay. p. 5; and Voy. 
p. PI) proves them to belong to Asturina pucker ani as defined 
incur synopsis of the genus Asturina (P. Z. S. 1869, p. 133, and 
Exot. Orn. p. 177, t. 89); though from D’Orbigny’s remarks upon 
them we were previously in some doubt on this point. 


5. A Revision of the Neotropical Anatidze. By P. L. 
Sclater, M.A V PLD., F.R.S, ? and Osbert Salvin, 
M.A V F.R.S. 

[Received April 4, 1876.] 
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I. Introduction. 

The greater part of this paper was written before the issue of the 
‘ Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium 5 in 1873; and the systematic 
arrangement of the genera and species of Anatidse adopted in the 
* Nomenclator 5 was taken from the MS., which was laid aside un¬ 
finished in consequence of the pressure of other matters. It has 
now been thought desirable to complete it for publication, in order 
to show the ground upon which certain species were included in the 
list, and in order to give a more complete account of the geographical 
distribution of the South-American Anatidse than has yet appeared. 
Certain, necessary changes in the nomenclature have been introduced. 

As only a small portion of this widely distributed family is treated 
of here, no attempt has been made to propound any new classifica¬ 
tions, but that in ordinary use has been followed. 

It has not been thought necessary to give descriptions of the 
species contained in Baird’s * Birds of North America. 5 

IL Preliminary Remarks on the Neotropical Anatidab. 
f The Anatidse of the southern portion of the South-American con¬ 
tinent differ greatly, both as to genera and species, from the mem¬ 
bers of the same group of birds found on the northern confines of 
the Neotropical fauna. The former are most of them peculiar to 
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the districts in which they are found, whilst the latter, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, consist of winter emigrants from the northern continent. 
In the intermediate country, comprising by far the larger portion of 
South America, few members of this family are met with. In speaking 
of the Anatidee of the Neotropical Region, therefore, our subject very 
naturally divides itself into tw r o portions, each of which requires 
somewhat different treatment, owing to the amount of attention they 
have received from naturalists. We propose, then, to give a more 
complete account of those species winch belong strictly to the 
southern continent, including the Antilles and Central America 
with Mexico. The species which belong to the northern continent 
and which only come during winter within the limits of the South- 
American avifauna, on the other hand, we shall handle more briefly, 
confining our notes and references to such as bear upon their occur¬ 
rence in their winter quarters. 

The geographical distribution of the South- American Anatidse 
requires special consideration, inasmuch as the members of this 
family found in the Neotropical region, except in a few cases, do 
not conform in their range to the limits assigned to that region, but 
to a great extent rally round the more temperate portions of the 
continent. The characteristic species are in no case met with near 
the northern boundaries of the Neotropical region. 

The equatorial genera Dendrocygna and Cairina , however, reach 
Southern Mexico : and the former is represented throughout the 
Antilles. They alone are distributed according to the prevailing 
law affecting Neotropical birds. Intertropical countries in general 
are not rich in Anatidse; and America is no exception to the rule. 
The Tree-ducks ( Dendrocygna ) form the chief exception. They 
alone abound in Tropical America, the high Andes (tropical only in 
position) being, of course, left out of consideration. The cause of this 
scarcity is not very apparent at first sight. The enormous rivers of 
tropical America and its numberless lagoons might be expected to 
be capable of supporting Ducks in any quantity. But such is not 
the case. The intertropical species are almost all of them arboreal 
in their habits; and it may possibly be that this is so because they 
thus escape being preyed upon by the large Crocodiliaos which 
abound in these waters. 

The bulk of the peculiar South-American species are not found to 
the northward of the lower portion of the basin of the La Plata. 
Here, however, and onwards to Tierra del Fuego they abound, not 
only in species but in individuals, and their numbers would seem to 
rival those of the northern hemisphere. But the component species, 
and, in many instances, the genera, are quite different. 1 Swans are 
there, but the species bear no resemblance to those of the north. 
The Geese are all different. Anas is there, but differing widely from 
the northern prototype. The same may be said of Dajila, where the 
sexes are similarly dressed, instead of being widely different. Mar.eca 
is also there; but here, again, the sexes are nearly alike, instead of 
the reverse. The Teals, too, of the south are very different from 
those of the north. The host of northern diving and oceanic species 
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ire doubtfully represented by the two aberrant genera Metopiana 
and Tachyeres; arid the Andean Merganetta stands quite alone. 

The Shovellers (Spatula) of north and south are strictly con¬ 
generic ; so also are the members of the genera Brkmaiura and 

Mergns* 

Returning to the strictly tropical members of this family, and 
tracing their alliances and range, we find some remarkable facts in 
geographical distribution, which, so- far as we are aware, find no 
parallel amongst birds. The genus Chenalopex contains but two 
species — one belonging to the valley of the Amazons and the adjoining 
districts, the other to Africa. Barcidiorms is found in Paraguay, 
Africa, Madagascar, the peninsula of India, Ceylon, and Burra ah. 
DendrocygneTmduata is common to both the American and African 
continents ; and D.fufva is found alike in America, India, and Mada¬ 
gascar. The causes of this singular distribution of so many mem¬ 
bers of one family are at present inexplicable. 

The greater part of our characters in the following synopsis are 
taken from specimens in the collection of Salvin and Godman, 
which contains most of the known South-American species. In 
selecting specimens for description we have sought out such as 
cause from the same or the nearest locality to that where the 
original types were procured. 

III. Synopsis of the Species of Neotropical Anatibal 

The Auatidss may be divided into the following seven sub¬ 
families 

L Anserince or Geese. 

IL Cygnhus or Swans. 

III. Anatinte or River-ducks. 

IV. FuliguihuB or Sea-ducks. 

V. Erismaturines or Lake-ducks. 

VI. Merganettince, or Torrent-ducks. 

VII. Merging or Mergansers. 

Subfamily I. Anserine. 

Genus. 1. Anser. Type. 

Anser, Cut. Regn. An. i. p. 530 (1817). A. cmereus. 

Cken 3 Bole, Isis, lb 22, p. 563 .............. A. hyperboreus, 

Anser is strictly an arctopolitan form, of which winter visitants 
belonging to three species occur in the Antilles. 

h Anser hyperboreus. 

Anser hyperboreus, Pallas, Spic. Zool. vi. p. 31 (1769); Zoo°r. 
yol. ii. p, 227, t. 65 ; Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 760 (1858) ; Cab.°J. 
hlr Ora. 1857, p. 225 (Cuba); March, Pr» Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 70 

(Jamaica). ' 

CAen hyperboreus, Gundl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 387, et J. fur Om. 
187o, p. 371 (Cuba). 

Hah. Cuba {(hmdhtch) ■, Jamaica (March), 
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Ill Cuba A. kyperhoreiis seems to be a regular annual visitants 
and is commons remaining in the island from October until the end 
of March. It lias only been observed in Jamaica when the winter 
in the north has been severe. 

2. Anser cjsrulescens. 

Anas cmrulescmsy Linn. S. N. i. p. 198 (1766). 

Anser cmrwlescens , Elliot, B. of N. Am. t. 43; Bryant, Pr. Best. 
Soc. N. H. xi. (1866) p. 70 (Inagua). 

Chen cterulescens, Gundl. Report. F.-N. i, p. 387* et J. fur Orn. 
1875, p. 374 (Cuba). 

Hah. Inagua, Bahama Island ( Bryant ) ; Cuba ( Gundlach ). 

Dr. Bryant reports that, some years before his visit to Inagua in 
1859, a flock of this Goose visited the island, when every individual 
was killed by the inhabitants. Dr. Gundlach, who maintains the 
distinctness between this bird and A . hjperhoreus , says that it is of ^ 
rare occurrence in Cuba, but that it arrives along with the migratory 
flocks- of the allied species. 

3. Anser gambeli. 

Anser gamhelii, Hartl. Rev. Zool. 1852, p. 7; Baird, B. of N. . 
Am. p. 761 (1858); Cab. J. fur Orn. 1857, p. 226 (Cuba); Gundl. 
Reperfc. F.-N. i. p. 387, et J. fiirOrn. 1875, p. 375 (Cuba) ; Lawr. 
Mem. Bost. Soc. N.EL ii. p. 313 (Mazatlan). 

Hah . Cuba ( Gundlach ) ; Mazatlan {Grayson). 

Not common, but not so rare in Cuba as A . ccerulescens, where, 
however, it is stated to be a regular winter visitant, remaining in the 
island from October till the end of March. Col. Grayson obtained 
it near Mazatlan, N.W, Mexico. 

Genus 2. Bernicla. 

Type. 

Bemicla *, Boid, Isis, 1822, p. 563 ... B. torquata 

(= B, canadensis ). 

Chloephaga , Eyton, Mon. Anatidee, p. 13 (1838) B . magellanica . 

Tcenidiestes, Reich. Nat. Syst. d. Yog, p. ix 


(1852) ..... B . antarctica, 

Cklcetrophus , Bannister, Pr. Ac. Sc. Phil. 1870, 

p. 131 .. B. poliocephala * 

Oressochen, Bannister, Pr, Ac. Sc. Phil. 1870, 
p. 131 ...*. B. melanoptera . 


Bemicla is a widely extended form, with four or five representatives 
in North America, of which one reaches the Neotropical region as an 

* Some attempts have recently been made to revive Bran fa of Seopoli (Aim. 
1. H. M p. 67) for this - genus. But jBranfct of Seopoli is an artificial group 
composed of species which have ito sort of natural affinity, and is therefore 
to be cancelled. Besides Branta is generally used for Fuligula rv.jina. and it 
would create great confusion to substitute it for the universally accepted term 
Bemicla , / ■ 
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occasional winter visitant, and with six peculiar species in Antarctic 

America. 

L Berxicla canadensis. 

Anas canadensis, Linn* S. N. i. p. 198 (1766). 

Bernida canadensis, Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 764 (1858); March, 
Proc. Ac* Phil. 1864, u. 70 (Jamaica) ; A* & E. Newton, Ibis, 1859, 
p. 368 (St. Croix?)* 

Anser parmpes, Cass. Pr, Ac. Phil* vi. p. 188 (1852), (Vera 

Cruz). 

Bernida canadensis, var. Occident alls, Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc, 
N. II. IL p. 271 (Durango). 

Hob. Jamaica (March); Durango, Mexico ( Grayson). 

An occasional visitant in Jamaica in winter, its occurrence depend¬ 
ing upon the rigour of that season in the north. Messrs. A. & E. 
Newton think that a flock of wild Geese seen in the Island of St. 
Croix in 1857 probably belonged to this species. Anser parvipes, 
from Vera Cruz, is only known to us from Cassia’s description, but 
may probably belong to B. canadensis. Durango is the only other 
recorded Mexican locality for it. Col. Grayson here met with it. 

2. Bernicla melanoftera. 

Anser melanopterus, Eytou, Mon. Anat. p. 93 (1838) (Lake Titi¬ 
caca) ; Darwin, Toy. Beagle, hi. p. 134, t. 50 (1841);' SchL Mus. 
cles P.-B., Anseres, p. 100; Tschudi, P* P. p. 308 (1846) (Puna reg. 

of Peril). 

Bernida raelanoptera. Gay, Faun. Ohil. p. 443 (1848) (Chili) ; 
Reich. Xatat. Iviii. f. 953 ; Bibra, Denksclir, Akad. Wien, v. p. .131 ; 
ex. J. fiir Oni. 1855, p. 57 (Chili); Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 101 
(1856) (Chili); Phil. & Landb. Wiegm. Arch. 1863, p. 185, et 
Cat. Av Chil, p. 40 (Chili) ; Scl. Ibis, 1864, p. 121; P. Z. S. 1867, 
pp. 320, 334, 339 (Chili) ; Scl* & Salv. P.Z.S. 1869, p. 156 
(Pitumarca). 

Chloephaga melanopiera, Burro* La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 5!3, et 
P. Z. S. 1872, p. 365. 

Oressockcm melanopterus, Bannister, Proe. Ac. Phil. 1870, p. 13L 
Anser montanus, Tsch. Wiegm. Arch. is. pt. i. p. 390. 

Anser aniicola, Tsch, Wiegm. Arch. x. pt. i, p. 315 (1844). 
Alba; remigibus nigris ; scapular Urns et cauda viridescenti - 
nigris; tectrieibm alarum majoribus extus purpureis, speculum 
formant thus: mimribus at bis ; scapularibus anterioribus fusco 
liGtatls, posterioribus fuscis in viridescenti-mgrum trakeniibns : 
long, tola drc. 30, aim 17*5, cauda 6*5, rostri a rictu 1*7, tarsi 
*3*7, dig. wed. mm ungue 3*3 (Descr. exempl, ex Peruvia in 
Mus. S. k G.): vostro (ave viva) cameo, ungue nigricante, 
pedibm- rubris, irideo bscura. Fern, mart similis, sed minor. 
Bab* Lake Titicaca (King, Pent land); Puna region of Peru 
(Tschudi) ; Tinta, S. Peru ( IFhitely ); cordillera and plains of Chili 
(Pk : ei Landbl ); Quintero, Chili (Gag); Portillo Pass, Chili 
(Giliim)* , , 
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This fine goose is found in the high Andes of Peru and Bolivia, 
and has been observed both on Lake Titicaca and at Tinta and Pi- 
tumarca, at an elevation of from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the 
sea-level, in what Tschudi has termed the Puna region.” It is 
also found throughout the central provinces of Chili, descending to 
the plains in winter, but in summer retiring to the high Cordillera, 
to the verge of the line of perpetual snow. It has been observed at 
Quintero, in the province of Santiago, and in such numbers, on a 
small body of water near the celebrated Portillo Pass, that the spot 
is called Valle de los Pinquenes, Pinquen being the native name of 
this species. The limit of its southern range probably hardly passes 
the 35fch degree of south latitude. 

There were three specimens of this fine species lately living in the 
menagerie of this Society (List Vert. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 244) ; but 
none of them seemed to enjoy such good health in captivity as the 
other South-American Geese. The male is considerably larger than 
the female. 

3. Bern i cl a Magellanic a. 

Ole des Terres magellaniques , Buff. PL Enl. 1006, uncle 
'■ Anas magellanica , Gm. S. N. L p. 505 (1788) (Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan) . 

Anser pic ins et magellanicus , YieilL Enc. Meth. p. 117 (1823). 

CMoepkaga magellanica, Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 82 (1838); Bar- 
win, Voy. Beagle, iii. p. 134 (1841) (Tierra del Fuego and Falkland 
Islands); Sel. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 128; 1858, p.289; 1860, p. 387 
(Falkland Islands) ; Gould, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 96 ; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, 
p. 157 (Falkland Islands); Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 1868, p. 189 (Straits 
of Magellan) ; 1870, p. 500 (Elizabeth Isle); Ph. & Landb, Cat. 
Av. Chib p, 40. 

Bernicla magellanica , Gay, Fauna Chil. p.443 (184S) (Chiloe). 

Painted Buck, Cook, It. i. p. 96, unde 

Anas picta, Gm. S. N. i. p. 504 (1788) (Staaten Island). 

Anas leucoptera, Gm. S. N. i. p. 5 05 (1788); ex Buff. xvii. 
p, 101, et Brown’s Ill. t. 40 (Falkland Islands). 

Anser leucoptems, Yieill. Enc. Meth. p. 113 (1823). 

Bernicla, leucoptera , Less. Traite d’Orn. p. 627 (1831). 

Alba, hypochondriis el dorso superiors cum parte basalt colli 
postici nigro transvittath; primariis, tectricibus alarum majo- 
ribus , teriiariis et scapulanbus elong at is ciner ascent ibus ; dorso 
postico et rectricibus ciner ascent i-nigris ; rostro nigro, hide fere 
nigra, pedihus obscure plumbeis: long . tola circ . 26, alas 16*3, 
candrn 5*5, rostri a rictu 1*6, tarsi 3*8, dig. wed, cum ungue 3*3. 
Fein, capiie et collo cinnamomeis; gastrceo antice cinnamomeo , 
postice alba, omnino nigro transvittaio ; subcaudalibus later a - 
libus nigris, mediis fusco irroratis; dorso antico cervino et 
albo transvittaio, postico et rectricibus hrunnescenti-nigiis .* 
primariis fusco-nigris, secimdariis albis, teriiariis et scapu- 
laribus elongatis grisescentibus; tectricibus alarum majoribm 
mieis , pitta suhapkali nigra , albo terminates' rostro nigro 9 
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hide fere nigra , pedibus Jtavis: long, tola cire . 26, a&e 16, 
cauda 5*5, rostri a rictu 1*6. tarsi 3*3, dig. mecL cum ung . 3 
(Descr. exerapl. ex Ins. Falklandioi in Mas. S. & G.). 

Straits of Magellan {King, Darwin, Cunningham) : Staaten 
Island (CooA) : Falkland Islands ( Darwin , Abbott). 

According to Darwin, this Goose is found in Tierra del Fuego and 
the Falkland Islands, being common in the latter. They live in 
pairs or small flocks in the interior of the island, and seldom ap- 
proach either the sea or the freshwater lakes. They build on the 
outlying islets, probably through fear of the foxes; and the same 
cause may also account for their being tame by day but the reverse 
on the approach of dusk. They live entirely on vegetable matter, 
and are called by the seamen ££ Upland Geese . 1 ” 

(Apt. Abbott, who, like other travellers, found this species common 
In East Falkland, says that it breeds all over the country, as well as 
on the adjoining islets—and on this point differs from Mr. Darwin ; 
but he adds that the disappearance of foxes from East Falkland may 
have led to a change of habits as regards the situation chosen by 
this species for its nest. He gives a good account of its nesting- 
habits. 

This species appears to do well in captivity, and many broods 
have been reared in the Gardens of this Society since its introduction 
In 1857 (Rev. List of Vert. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 245). 

The Chilian form of this Goose has been described by Philippi and 
Landbeck as Bernicla dispar —the main and, in fact, the only 
distinction consisting in the male being distinctly barred with black 
on the under surface. Our immature male specimen from the Falk- 
lands Is marked to a slight extent in a similar manner; and we are 
disposed to consider the character one of hardly sufficient value to 
separate the two forms specifically. The following references belong 
to the Chilian form:— 

4, Bernicla dispar. 

Bernicla magellanica » Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 201, t. xxiv, 
(1856); flay, Fauna Chil. p. 443 (1848) (Chiloe). 

Bernicla dispar , PL & Landb. Wiegm. Arch. 1863, p. 190, et 
Cat. Ay. Chil. p. 40; Burra. P.Z. S. 1872, p. 366; Selater, Ibis, 
1864, p. 122. . 

CMoephaga dupar 3 Scl. P. Z. S. 1867, pp. 320, 334. 

Mab. Central Chili (PA, et Landb.) ; Argentine Republic, Sierra 
Tinta and Rio Negro ( Burm .). 

Philippi and Landbeck state that this Goose Is of frequent occur¬ 
rence Id winter in the central provinces of Chili, and that one of the 
collectors for the Museum of Santiago brought a specimen from the 

Straits of Magellan. 

Buraselster refers the Goose frequenting the Sierra Tinta, near 
Taiidi!, to the southward of Buenos Ayres, to this species or race; 
he also acids that he has recently received both sexes from El Carmen, 

on the Rio Negro. 

In October 1,871 the Society purchased of Mr. ’Welsshaupf, along 
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with other Chilian animals, a pair of this form of the Magellanic 
Goose. The female unfortunately died ; but the male was lent to a 
correspondent, who returned to the Gardens in its place, in November 
1875, a pair of young birds, bred between it and a female B. mag el- 
lank a vera , of which we exhibit a drawing. The male, it will be 
observed, is not quite so strongly barred as in the pure B. dispar , 
but presents well-defined black edgings on the under plumage. The 
females of the two forms are, so far as we can see, quite identical. 
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5. BeHNICLA. POLIOCEPHALA. 

Anas inornatm 2, King., P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 15 (Straits of 

Magellan). 

Bemida inormta. Gray & Mitch. Gen. B. t. 165; Gay, Faun. 

Chil. i. p. 444. 

CMoiphaga poliocephala, Gray, List Gall. Grail, and Anseres in 
B. M. p. 127(1844), deser. nulla; Scl. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 128; 1858, 
p. 290] 1861, p. 46 (Falkland Islands); 1867, p. 335; Abbott, 
Ibis, 1861, p. 159' (Falkland Islands); Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 1868, 
p. 189 (Oazy Harbour); 1870, p. 499 (Port Grappler); Nomencl. 

p. 128. 

Bemida poliocephala , Barm. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 366 (Bahia Blanca). 

Amer poliocephalus, Schl. Mas. des P.-B., Anseres, p. 101. 

CMwirophus poliocephalus, Barni. Pr. Ac. Phil. 1870, p. 131. 

Bemida ehiloensis, Ph. & Landb. Wiegrn. Arch. 1863, p. 149 
(Chiloe), et Gat. Av. Chil. p. 40. 

Capiie toto et collo cum scapularihus griseo-plumheis , pectore et 
dorso mperiore castanets nigra transfasciatis; abdomine , tectri¬ 
cibus mhalaribiiSy campterio et tectricibus minoribus albis ; pri- 
m arils nigris; secundariis albis , interioribus fusco in pogonio 
externa no tails; tectricibus alarum majoribus nigris , ext us 
viridescenti-nitentibus, apicibus albis; dorso imo et cauda nigris, 
c hypockondnis nigra et alho ' transfasciatis , crisso castaneo; 
rostra nigro, pedibns extus flavis intus fusco-nigris: long . tot a 
24, aloe 13*5, caudce 5, tarsi 2*7, dig, med. cum ung . 2*5 (Descr. 
maris ex Patagonia (Rio Negro) in Sins. S. & Q.). Fein, mari 
similis . 

Hah., Straits of Magellan (King, Cunningham ); Patagonia, Rio 
Negro (Hudson ); Chiloe (Philippi Landbech ); Falkland Islands 
(Abbotti Leconte), 

This species was at first supposed to be the female of the bird 
described by Captain King as Anas inornatm , under which name an 
excellent figure of it was given by Gray and Mitchell in the f Genera 
of Birds. 5 Mr. Gray was the first to detect the error and to give 
the present bird a MS. name ; but he left it to Sclater to describe 
the species and make the distinctions clear. The fact of the similarity 
of the sexes in this and the next species has been abundantly shown 
by living birds which have reared broods in captivity in our Gardens. 
The species does not seem to be very common in the far south, as it 
escaped Mr. Darwin’s notice; and in the Falkland Islands, the great 
rendezvous of these Geese, it would appear to be only a straggler. 

During the three years Captain Abbott resided in the Falkland 
Islands he only observed three examples of this species; and these 
were obtained singly amongst flocks of“Upland Geese” (B. magel- 
imka) : he supposes that these birds were stragglers from the coast 
of Patagonia* F, Leconte, who was sent by this Society to the 
Falklands to obtain living animals, brought home one skin of this 
Goose. . 

Burmeister says the range of this Goose extends over the whole of 
Patagonia, where it is one of the most common species. 
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Philippi and Landbeck state that the true patria of their B, 
ehiloensis is the island of Chiloe, where it breeds. During the 
winter it migrates further northward. At Ancud it may be seen in 
a domesticated state. 

Dr. Cunningham obtained this Goose at Oazy Harbour, in the 
Straits of Magellan, but did not meet with it in the Falkland Islands. 

6. Bernicla ruhidiceps. 

Beniicla inornate/,, Gray, Zool. Yoy. Erebus and Terror, t. 24. 

Chloepkaga ruhidiceps, Scl. P. Z.S. 1860, p. 387, t. 163 (Falk¬ 
land Islands); 3 861, p. 46; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 15S (Falkland 
Islands); Scl. et Salv. Nomencl. p. 128; Sharpe, Zool. Erebus and 
Terror, Birds, p. 37. 

Anser ruhidiceps , Sehl. Mus. des P.-B., Anseres, p. 102. 

Chlcetrophus ruhidiceps , Bann. Pr. Ac. Phil. 1870, p. 131. 

Corpora subtus cum capita toto et collo cinnamomeis, pectore et hy¬ 
pochondrias nigro transfasciatis , crisso ?iigro marginaio; supra 
grisescens colli basi crehre nigro et cinnamomeo transfasciata , 
inter scapula plumis fascia suhtermmali nigra notaiis; dorso 
imo , uropygio et cauda nigris mridescerde vix tinctis ; remigibus 
nigris , secundariis et tectricibus alarum minoribus alhis; tec- 
iricibtts majoribus extus ceneo-viridibus albo terminatis: long . 
tot a circ . 23, alee 13*5, caudce 4*5, rostri a rictu 1*5, tarsi 2*5; 
dig* med. cum ungue 2*8 (Descr. marls ex insulis Falklaudicis in 
Mus. S. & G.). Rostro nigro, hide fere nigra, tarsis extus flams 
intus nigrescentibus (Dese. av. in vivario Zool. Soc. Lond.). 

ffab* Falkland Islands {Abbott, Leconte)* 

The “ Brent Goose/ 5 as this species is called in the Falkland 
Islands, Captain Abbott says, is not so common as the other species, 
except in some places in the North Camp, where he saw large 
numbers in pairs. 

The male is larger than the female, and frequents the edge of the 
nearest pool of water whilst the female is sitting on her nest amongst 
dry. bushes. The eggs are usually five (rarely six) in number, and 
are laid the first week in October. The young birds attain the dress 
of maturity the first year, except that the wing-speculum is dull 
black instead of glossy green. 

This species also does well in captivity, many broods having been 
reared since 1860, when the species was first introduced into this 
country alive (Rev. List of Vert, Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 245). 

7. Bernicla Antarctica*. 

Antarctic Goose , Forst, It. pp. 495, 518, undb 

* Bernicla incrnata. 

Anas iwrnafm, King, P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 15 (Straits of Magellan). 

Bernicla inornata, , Gay, Faun. Ckil. p. 444 (1856); Gray and Sharpe, Zool., 
Erebus and Terror, Birds, pL 30 

Chloephaga inornate, Scl. et Salv. Nomencl p. 128; Sharpe, Zool Erebus and 
Terror, Birds, p. 37. 

Similh prmedmii sed minor, dorso angustius transfasciaio ; specula atari, 
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Anas antarctica, Gm. S. N. i. p. 505 (1788) (Tierra del Fuego) ; 
SeliL Mus. ties P.-B., Anseres* p. 98. 

Bernicla antarctiea , Stepli. Shaw’s Zool. xii. p. 59; Eyfcon, Mon. 
Anat, p. 84 (1838); Darwin, Toy. Beagle, ilL p. 134 (1841) 
(Tierra del Fuego, Falkland Islands); Less. Toy. Coq. t. 50 ; Gay, 
Fauna Cliil. p.442 (1848); Beich. Natat. Will 397, 948; Bibra, 
Denkschr. Akael. Wien, v. p. 131 (Chili); cf. J. filr Orn. 1855, 
p, 57; Cassio, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 200, t. xxiii. (1856) (coast of 
Chili); i860, p.388; 1867, pp. 320, 334, 339; Gould, P. Z. 8. 
1859, p. 96; Sel & Salv. Ibis, 1869, p. 284 (Port Otway) ; 1870, 
p. 499 (Goods Bay); NomencL p. 128; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 159 
(Falkland Islands); Burra. La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 514, et P. Z. S. 
1872, p, 366; Ph. & Laadb. Wiegm. Arch. 1863, p. 199, et Cat. 
Av. Chih p. 40. 

Teeniadestes antarctiea, Bannister, Pr. Ac. Phil. 1870, p. 1327 

Anas hybrida , Mol. Storia, p. 213 (?); 6m. S. N. i. p. 502 

(1788), ex Molina. 

Anas magellanieus , Sparrm. Mus. Carls, t. 37. 

Mas alba; rostra nigra, pedibus fains: long . iota circ. 24*0, aim 
15*0, cauda 5*2, rostri a rictu 1*7, tarsi 3, dig . med. cum ungue 
3*5 (Descr. exemph vix adult, ex ins. Falklandicis in Mus. 
S. & 6.). Fern, brmmeo-nigra; veriice et nucha brunneis, 
fronte , capitis lateribns et colto albo vermiculatis; dorso postico s 
uropygio et cauda alb is ; primariis nigi'is , secundariis et tectri- 
cibus alarum minoribus cum subalaribm albis; tectricibus 
majorihm viridescente extus termimtis , speculum alare forman- 
i iibus: sub tus pec tore kypochondriis et ventre summo distincte 
Mo tramfasciatisy ventre imo cum crisso albis: long . tota circ. 
24*0, aim 14*0, cauda 5*3, rostri a rictu 1*7, tarsi 2*7, dig. 
med . cum .ungue 3*2 (Descr, exempt ex ins. Falklandicis in 
Mus. S. & G*). 

Hah. Tierra del Fuego ( Forster , Darwin , Cunningham ); Straits 
©f' Magellan to Chiloe ( Darwin , Philippi tf* Landbeck ); Patagonia 
( Burmeister , jTiufton); Falkland Islands (Darwin, Abbott ). 

This is one of the oldest kno%n species of South-American Ana- 
Him, being alluded to by Forster and also apparently by the Abbe 
Molina, as well as in Pemety’s * Towage/ The remarks of the first 
author led to the name' given to it by Gmelin, by which it has since 


dorm imo ft rmtridbm fusco-rdgm; pedibus flams: hug. tot cim . 24, aim 
14*8, cauda 4*5, tarsi 3, dig. med. cum ungue 2*5, rostri a rictu 1*2. 

Bab. Straits of Magellan (King). 

Though the type specimen of this bird in the British Museum bears a general 
resemblance to a male B. mageilanim, we are by no means sure that it may 
not; ultimately prove to be merely an immature specimen of Bernicla antarctiea , 
the size of the bill corresponding more closely with that of the last-named 
species. ( From this, however,' it differs in having a black tail, and in other 
minor characters. The specimen is evidently immature; hut not being able 
to »s»ign it- positively to any-.other species," we leave it for the present to 
stand as doubtful; at 'the same time we think it more than probable that it 
will eventually-be found to belong to one of the above-mentioned' ■■Bernicla.. 
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been almost universally recognized. The bird described by Molina, 
and called Anas hybrida , which name was also adopted by Gin el in 
as apparently applying to a species distinct from his A. antarctica> 
probably refers to this species; and if so, Molina’s name has the 
priority ; but so vague are his descriptions, and so inapplicable the 
name he has chosen, that we must decline to disturb a title so firmly 
established as antarctica . Forster noticed this species in Tierra del 
Fuego, where it has since been seen by every traveller who has written 
on the birds of that district. Here Darwin found it, and also in the 
Falkland Islands and on the western coast of South America as far 
north as Chiloe. It lives exclusively on rocky parts of the sea-cofist; 
hence the name, “ Rock-Goose,” given to it by sailors. In the deep 
and retired channels of Tierra del Fuego, says Mr. Darwin, the snow- 
white male, invariably accompanied by his darker consort, and 
standing close by each other on some distant rocky point, is a common 
feature in the landscape. 

Captain Abbott confirms Mr. Darwin’s observation as to the 
abundance of this Goose in the Falk]ands; he adds that he found it 
along the coast, and that the nest is placed a few yards from the 
shore, in an exposed place, and the female may sometimes be seen 
sitting on her eggs from a distance. The male bird remains sta¬ 
tioned close by. The eggs are generally six or seven in number, 
and. during the absence of the female, are carefully covered with, 
down from her breast. 

Philippi and Landbeck give to this species the same range along 
the west coast as Mr. Danvin, adding that it is occasionally seen at 
Valdivia., Its eastern range, according to Burmeister’s latest obser¬ 
vations, does not extend northward of the inlet of Santa Cruz, where 
it winters. 

Little success has at present attended the efforts to introduce this 
species into England. One individual has reached this country alive 
up to the present time. (See Rev. List of Vert. 1872, p. 245.) 

Genus 3. Chenalopex. Type. 

Chenalopex *, Stephens, Gen. Zool. xii. pt. 2, 
p. 41 (1824).... .. C. aegyptiaca, 

Chenalopex jubata. 

Jnser jubatus, Spix, Av. Bras, ii. p. 84, t. 108 (1825) ; Burnt. 
Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 433. 

Chenalopex, jubata. Gray & Mitch. Gren. B. t. 164; Cab. in 
■ Schomb, Guiana, iii. p. 762 ; J. E. Gray, Knows!. Menag. ii. t. xv.; 
Taylor, ibis, 1864, p. 96 (Orinoco); Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 
200 (TJcayali); Nomencl. p. 128 ; Peiz. Ora. Bras. p. 319. 

Sarkidiornis jubata. Gray, Hand-1, iii. p, 74. 

* Mr. Or. R. Gray (Hand-1, iii. p. 74) refers to “ Chencnetta, Brandt, 1836,” as 
synonymous with Chenalopex. But Chenonetta was proposed by Brandt (Descr. 
ei le. An, Ross. fasc. i. p. 5) for Anas jubata, Latham, of Australia, not, for 
Amer jubatus, Spix. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1.876, No. XXIV. 
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Jnser potycomus , Cut. in Mus. Paris; Less. Traiie d’Orn. i, p. 
C27 (1831); Scbl. Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 95. 

Ansev pollicaris, Liclit. in Mus. BeroL 

Chenalopex pollicaris, Licht. Nomencl. p. 3 01. 

Capita toto cum eoilo et pectore sordide cilbis, collo postico oh - 
scnriore; interscapulio fasco-nigro ; dorso antico } scapularibus 
et hijpoehondriis castanets; dorso imo alls ei cauda purpura - 
scenti-nigris, secundariis quinque internis macula magna alba , 
speculum alare formantibus, ornatis: tectricibus alarum majori~ 
bus viridescenti’niientibus ; abdomine medio ei crisso alhis s ventre 
imo utrinque nigro ; vostro nigra mandibula nisi in apiceflava; 
pedihus Jiavidis: long . totce 20, dice 11‘5, candce 3*7, tarsi 3*7, 
dig, med . cum ungue 2*4 (Desc. spec, ex Amazonia Peruviana 
in Mus. S. & G.). 

Hab, Talley of the Amazons (Spiiv, Bartlett ); Guiana ( Schom - 
burgk) ; Orinoco (Taylor);. Camara, Bio Guapore et Bio Negro 

(Natterer). 

The range of the species is restricted to the low-lying districts of 
the valley of the Amazons, and the adjoining countries of Guiana 
and Venezuela on the Orinoco, where, however, especially in the 
former region, it would appear to he abundant. Natterer obtained 
eight specimens during his journey, some on the head waters of the 
Madeira in Matogrossof others on the Bio Negro. * 

Little has been recorded of the habits of this Goose. Scliom- 
burgk met with it in pairs frequenting sand banks ; and Natterer 
states that the stomach of one he examined contained small seeds. 

This species has its nearest ally in C. eegyptiaea of the African 
.continent, with which it would appear to be strictly congeneric. 


Subfamily II. Cygninje. 


Genus 1. Cygnus. ■ 1 Type. 1 

Cygnm, Meyer, Tasch. d. d. Tog. ii. p. 497 (1310) C. olor. 

Olor, Wag!. Isis, 1832, p, 1234 .. 0. musicus. 

Ckenopsu, WagL Isis, 1832, p. 1234 .. C. atratus. 

Coscoroba , Belch. Nat, Syst. d. Tog. p. x. (1852) C. coscoroba . 


Two species of Swan, both very distinct from any of their northern 
congeners, are found in Antarctic America. 


L Cygnus nigrxcollis. 

Anm nigricollis, Gm. S. N. i. p. 502 (1788), ex Bougainville. 
Anas melanoeep/iala , Gm. S. N. i. p. 502 (1788),'ex Molina. 
Jnm mdmweoryp&a, Mol. Saggio, ed. 2, p. 199 (1810), 

Jmer melamcoryphus , VieilL Enc. Meth. p. 108 (1823) ex 

Molina, 

Cggms mgricollk , Steph. Shaw’s ZooL xii. p. 17; Eyton, Mon 
p. 98 (1838); Hard. Ind. Az. p. 27 s Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 445, t.’ 

i a hwq\, DtiMw. o«»i. tt_"l ~ f 9 u 
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Bibra, Denkschr. Akad. Wien, v. p. 131 ; cf. 3. fiir Orn. 1855, p, 
57; ScL P.Z.S. 1859, p. 206, 1860, p. 388, 1867, pp. 334, 339; 
Abbott, Ibis, 1860, p. 159; Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 50; 
ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 145, et Ibis, 1869, p. 284 (Elizabeth 
Isle), et Nomencl. p. 139. 

Cisne de cabesa negra , As. Apunt. no. 425. 

Albus; capite et colto cum striga postoculari ei men to nigris; 
ions midis: long, tota circ . 48*0 poll, angL , aim 17*5, caudm 
5*5, rostri a ricfu 3*0, fam 3*5, dig . ck »2 imgue 4.2 
(Descr. exemphex inss. Falklandicis in Mas. S. & G.). Eostro 
plumbed, imgue at bo; cera tumida niberrima ; iridefere nigra , 
pedibus pallide carnets (ave viva). 

Hah . Falkland Islands {Abbott ); Straits of Magellan ( Bougainville, 
Cunningham) ; La Plata (Azara, Burmeister); Chili (Gay, Philippi 

Land bed ;). 

This Swan is abundant in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, and in 
the lower portion of the Argentine Republic, and thence southwards 
to Tierra del Etiego. It is also found in the Falkland Islands and 
along the western coast of South America beyond Valparaiso, perhaps 
almost up to the frontier of Bolivia. Dr. Cunningham observed 
both this species and C. coscoroba near Sandy Point in the Straits 
of Magellan, where they were breeding. 

In the Falkland Islands the Black-necked Swan is found through¬ 
out the year, but is rather scarce and very wild. It seldom breeds 
on the main, island, but retires to the adjacent islets for that pur¬ 
pose. Dr, Burmeister mentions its occurrence on the Parana, and 
also states that it is found on the island of Santa Catharina off the 
coast of Brazil, this being probably nearly its most northern 
limit. 

The Black-necked Swan has long been introduced into Europe; 
and seldom a year passes but one or more broods are reared in the 
Gardens of this Society. 

2. Cygnus coscoroba. 

Anas coscoroba , Mol. Stor. Nat. Chili, p. 207; Gm. S. N. i. p. 503 
(1788) ex Molina. 

Anser coscoroba , VieilL Enc. Meth. p. 112 (1823). 

Cygnus coscoroba , Hard. Ind. Az. p. 27; Eyd. & Gerv. Ois. de 
Favorite, in Mag. de Zool. 1836, p. 36 ; Gray and Mitch. Gen. of 
Birds, t. clxvh * Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 446 (1848) (Chili) ; Burm. J. 
fiir Orn. I860, p. 226, et La Piata-Reise, ii. p. 512 (Parand); P. 
Z. S. 1872, p. 365 ; ScL P. Z. S. 1867, pp. 334, 339 (Chili), 1860, 
p. 388 (Falklands); Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 159 (Falklands); SchL 
Mus. cles P.-B. Anseres, p. 83'; Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil p. 41; 
ScL & Salv. Ibis, 1869, p. 284 (Rio Galegos); Nomencl. p.129. 

Cygnus anatoides, King, P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 15 (Straits of 
Magellan); Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 101 (1838). 

Cygnus chionis , Ill. in Mus. Berol.; Licht. Nomencl. p. 101. 

Coscoroba chionis, Bp. C. Ii, xliii. p. 648 (1856). 

24* 
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Ganso bianco , Az. Ap. no. 436 (La Plata), unde 

Amer Candidas , Yieillot, N. D. xxiii. p. 331 (1816), et Ene. 

Meth. p. 35 i (1823). 

Coscoroba Candida , Reich. Nat, Syst. d. Yog. p. x. 

Aibus; primariorum apicibus nigris ; lor is phimosis; vostro la to 
amiiformi ruberrimo , cameo; hide fere nigra; pedibus 

rubro-carneis(ave viva) : long . /o/a arc. 404), aloe 17*5, caudce 
5*8, mrfn 3*0, tarsi 3*5, *%. wei. cum. ungue 5*0 

(Descr. exerapl. ex Chilia in Mus. S. & G.). 

Bab. Chili ( Molina, Gay , Philippi Sr Landbeck) ; Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan (King, Cunningham) ; Falkland Islands (Abbott); Buenos 
Ayres idzara, Burmeister ). 

"Buriaeister observed the Coscoroba Swan in large numbers on the 
rivers Parana and Sal ado, especially in the lagoons bordering the 
river near Santa Fe. During the winter, he says, it keeps in flocks 
like our Swan. He also observed it at Mendoza and in the large 
lakes of the Pampas. 

Azara met with only two individuals of this species in Paraguay, 
and a small flock at about 28° S. lat. He says, however, that 
it abounds in enormous flocks in the lagoons bordering the La 

Plata. 

The Coscoroba Swan is rare in Chili, according to Philippi and 
Landbeck, who, however, give no details respecting its range on the 
western coast, though they mention a young one having been brought 
to them from the Straits of Magellan. 

Mare harbour is the only part of East Falkland where Capt. Ab¬ 
bott ever saw or heard of this species. At that spot there is usually 
a flock of eight or ten to be seen. They breed in the neighbourhood, 
young birds of about a month 1 old having been observed. 

Living specimens of this' Swan were brought to England in 
1870 and 1871, but as yet have- not reproduced. A pair made a 
nest in the Society’s Gardens.; and eggs were laid in 1872, hut no 
young 1 birds were hatched. 

Subfamily III. Anatinj®. 


Genus 1. Dendrocygna, Type. 

Dendronessa, Wagl. Isis, 1832, p. 281 (nec Sw.).. D. arcuata. 
Dendrocygna, Sw. Class. Birds, ii. p. 365 (1 837). D, arcuata . 
Leptotarsis, Eyt. Mon, Anatiuae, p. 29 (1838) .. D. eytonL 

This genus is a good example of what may be called a Tropico- 
politaa group, being represented nearly everywhere within the tropics. 
In America four very distinct species are found, besides another that 
is scarcely more than a representative form. 


1. Dendrocygna fulva. 

Penelope mexkana , Bliss, vi. p. 390 (Mexico), unde 
Anm/ulm, Gm. S.N. i. p. 530 (1788); Vieill. Enc. 


M^th. 
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Burm. Syst. Ueb. lii. p. 435; J. f. Ora. I860, p. 226 (Tucuman); 
La Plata-Beise, ii.-p. 514. 

Dendrocygna fulva, Baird, Birds N. Am. p. 770, t, 63 (Fort Tejon, 
Cal.) ; Scl. P. Z.S. 1864, p. 301, and 1866, p. 149 ; Scl. & Salv. 
P. Z. S. 1869, p. 035 (Buenos Ayres), et Nomenel. p. 129 Seal. 
Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 87; Pelz. Ora. Bras. p. 319 (1870); 
Bunn. P. Z. S. 1872, p.377 (Buenos Ayres); Lawr. Mem. Bost. 
Soc. IS. H. ii. p. 313 (Mazatlan). 

Anas virgata, Max. Reise, i. p. 322. 

Pato roxo y negro , Az. Apuut. no. 436, unde 

Anas bicolor , Vieill. N. D. v. p. 136 ; Enc. Meth. p. 356 ; Haiti. 
Ind. Az. p. 28 ; Leot. Ois. Trin. p. 514 (1866) (Trinidad). 

Anas sinvata, Licht. in Mus. Berol. 

Anas collariS) Merrem, in Ersch. u. Grub. Enc. sect, i, vol. xxxv. 
p. 31. 

Dendrocygna major , Jerdon, Birds of Ind. iii. p. 790 (India); 
Scl. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 148 (Madagascar). 

Castanea , pileo obscuriore, linea medial i colli postici nigra ; dorse 
nigro , in parte anteriore cast an eo transfasciato ,* alls et cauda 
nigris; tectricibus alarum minoribus obscure badiis * tectridbiis 
mpracaudalibns albis; plumis kypochondriorum elongatis , cas- 
taneis, fascia mediali alba nigro utrmque marginata ornatis ; 
nostro et pedibus nigris: long, iota 18*0, aim 8*5, can dee 2*0, 
rostri a rictu 2*3, tarsi 2*0, dig. med. cum ungue 3*0 (Descr. 
spec, ex Mexico, in Mus. S. & G.). 

Bab. Mexico ( Brisson, Grayson); S.E. Brazil (Max.); Paraguay 
and Buenos Ayres ( Azara , Burmeister) ; Montevideo (Bellow). 

Dendrocygna fulta , according to Burmeister, is found in the 
eastern and northern districts of the La-Plata basin, on the rivers 
Uruguay and Parana, and as far north as Tucuman; and Azara 
observed it both in Paraguay and in Buenos Ayres. In the Brazilian 
empire it was obtained by Prince Maximilian on the river Belmonte 
and also on the sea-coast near Porto.Seguro; but although Burmeister 
states that it is found throughout Central Brazil, Natterer seems to 
have failed to secure specimens. It appears, so far as we know, to 
be absent from the basin of the Amazons and from the whole of the 
northern portion of the southern continent; nor is it found in 
Central America or in the West Indies. In Mexico it reappears, 
and would seem to be by no means rare, occurring from the-Bio- 
Grande frontier and California to Mazatlan and the valley of Mexico. 
Singular as this distribution is, it is still more remarkable when we 
eon&ider'that there appear to exist no tangible grounds for separating 
the American bird from that'Called D. major by Jerdon, which 
ranges throughout the peninsula of India and is also found in Mada¬ 
gascar ! 

2. Dendrocygna autumnaus. 

Bed-billed Whistling Duck , Edw\ t. 194 ( West Indies), unde- 

Anas autumn a lis, Linn, % N. i. p. 265 (4 766). 

Dendrocygna autumnalis , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 169 (1838); 
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Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 770 (1858) (Texas); Cassin, Pr. Ac. Phil. 
I860, p. 197 (B. Truando); Scl. P. Z. S. 1858, p. 360; Scl. & Salv. 
Ibis, 1859, p. 231; Tavlor, Ibis, I860, p. 315 (Lake Yojoa) ; Scl. & 
Saiv. P. Z. S. 1864, pp. 299 (partim) & 372 (Panama), et Nomencl. 
p. 129 ; Lawr. Ana. Lye. N. Y. viii. p. 13 (Panama), et ix. p. 143 
(Costa Rica); Mem. Bost. Soc. . H. ii. p. 313 (Mazatlan); Salv. 
ibis, 1865, p. 193, 

Capitis latenbus et gutture cinereis , hoc albicantiore , colli postici 
Unea mediali hnmnescenti-mgra ; pileo (versus nucham obscu - 
riore\ collo inferiors et corpora toto antico cum dor so medio et 
scapularihm Icete castaneo-brunneis, pectore paullo dilutiore ; 
dorso postico, ventre toto et cauda nigris , ventre imo et tibiis 
albo variegatis , crisso fere albo ; alls nigris, tectricibus alarum 
mmoribus mternis ockraeescentibus 3 niediis cants i extends albis ; 
remigihus (extimo ex cep to') inpogonio externo et remigum tectri¬ 
cibus lactescenti-albidis ; rostra rubro , wigue nigra; pedibus 
flams: long . iota 16*0, alee 8*5, can dee 2*8, tarsi 2*6, dig. med , 
cum wigue 2*6, rostri a rietti 2*0 (Descr. marls ex Panama in 
Mus. S. & G.). 

Hab, Mexico (Gragson) ; Guatemala (Salvin'); Honduras (Tay¬ 
lor) ; Costa Rica (dree ); Panama (M'Leannan). 

Latham’s description of his Anas autummalis was based upon 
Edwards’s plate 194 ; and upon reference to this figure we feel no 
doubt that a specimen ‘of the Central-American form of this Duck 
was the subject of Edwards’s drawing. Moreover Edwards says, in 
the text of his work, that his specimen was brought from the West 
Indies. 

The birds described by Baird from the Rio Grande, on the Texan 
frontier, evidently agree with Central-American examples; but Baird 
seems to have had specimens of the South-American form also before 
him when writing his notes on.this'species in the ‘Birds of North 
America,’ He attributes the greyness of the lower neck and breast 
in a South-American specimen to greater maturity—a view which can 
hardly be maintained, seeing.that this peculiarity is found, so far as 
onr experience goes, only. in examples from the southern part of 
America. 

In Central America this species is only found in the hottest part 
of the country and in the lagoons near the sea-coast, especially in 
those which Me in such abundance along the Pacific coast of Guate¬ 
mala During .Salvin’s stay there in 1863 he not unfrequently saw 
small docks of this Duck, and also*obtained specimens. In Honduras 
Mr. Tavlor found this Tree-Duck abundant on Lake Yojoa. From 
' Costa Rica we have an example collected by Arce on the Gulf of 
Nieoya ; and at Panama, whence we also have a specimen, it is not 
uncommon. MfLeamian had a pair of this species alive when Salvin 
stayed at his Station at Lion Hill 

iiie bird found on the Truando by Lieut. Michler’s party probably 
belongs to this race; but we cannot speak with certainty on this 
.point. It may also extend its range along the west' coast as far as 
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Guayaquil; but this, too, remains to be determined ; nor can its 
eastward limit be as yet denned. The form found in Trinidad (as 
described by Leotaud) certainly belongs to the next species. 

3. Dendrocygna discolor. 

Dendrocygna autumnalis , Cab. in Schomb. Guian. iii. p. 782 ; ScL 
P. Z. 8. 1864, p. 299 (partim) ; ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1866, p. 200 
(Ucayali); Leot. Ois.Trin. p. 507(1866) (Trinidad); Schl. Mas. des 
P--B. Anseres , p. 92; Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 320' (1870) ; Finsch, 
P. Z. S. 1870, p. 589 (Trinidad). 

Canard Siffleur de Cayenne, Buff. PL EnL 820. 

Dendrocygna discolor , ScL & Salv. Nomencl. p. 151 (1873). 

Capite , collo antico, pectore et dorso superiors griseis,pileo obseu- 
riore; gutture albicante, torque colli inferi indistinct e castaneo; 
dorso medio Icete castaneo ; ventre , alls et cauda nigris; tectrici - 
bus alarum minoribus intern Is ochr acescent ibus, mediis cants, 
ex terms alb is ; remigibus (extimo except o) in pogonio ex term et 
remigum tectricibus albis; crisso albo nigroque vario , vostro 
■rubra, ungue nigro; pedibus fluids: long . iota 18*0, alee 8'Q, 
cauda 2*5, rostri a rictu 2*2, tarsi 2*0, dig. med. cum ungue 2*5 
(Descr. exmpl. ex Surinam in Mus. S. & G.). 

Bah . Columbia, S. Martha ( Deppe , in Mus . Berol.) ; Surinam 
(Kuppler) ; Trinidad (Leotaud) ; Guiana (Schomb 1 ); Cayenne 
( Buffo/i) ; Ucayali (Bartlett); Barra do Bio Negro, and Minas Geraes 
(Batterer). 

Obs. Similis prsecedenti, sed dorso superiore et pectore canis nee 
castaneis. 

This southern form of D. autumnalis is distinguishable at a glance 
from that of Central America by the upper portion of the back being 
of a different colour from the middle and lower back—the former 
being of a grey tint, the latter rich chestnut-brown. In the northern 
form no such difference is apparent, the whole upper surface being of 
the same chestnut tint. The breast in the former bird also is greyish, 
and in the latter chestnut. ' 

D . discolor , as we have proposed to term it, is found in the northern 
part of South America, extending from the littoral of Columbia and 
Guiana over the great Amazon valley, and occasionally ranging as far 
south as Mato Grosso and the interior of Minas Geraes, where spe¬ 
cimens were obtained by Natterer. 

4. Dendrocygna arborea. 

Anas arborea , Linn. S. N. i. p. 207 (1786); Gin, S. N*. L p. 540 
(1788); VieilL Enc. Mefch. p, 141 (1823). 

Dendrocygna arborea , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 110 (1838); Gosse, 
B. Jam. p. "395 (Jamaica); Cab. J. f. Cm. 1857, p. 227 (Cuba) ; 
Thienem. J. f. Orn. 1857, p. 157 (Cuba); A. & E. Newton, Ibis, 
1859, p, 366 (St. Croix); ScL P. Z. S. 1864, p. 300; March, Pr. 
Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 70 (Jamaica); Giradl. Beperfc. F.-N. i. p. 387 
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(I860) et J. fur Ora, 1875, p. 3/5 (Cuba) ; Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
N. H. si. (1866) p. 70 (Inagua); Sclil Mus. des P.-B. Anaeres , 
p. 84 ; Scl. & Salv. Nomencl. p. 73. 

Black-billed Whistling Duck , Edw. Grlean. t. 193. 

Canard Siffieur de la Jamaique , Buff, PL Enl. 804. 

jacquini, Gm. S. N. i. p. 536, ex Jacquin, Beitr. p. 5* 

n. 3(?). 

Fusco-bmnnea , capiteochracescentiore , ck»i colli postici 

nigra , torque collari nigro variegata ; cfcm plumis et tectrici - 
alarum marginibus pallidioribus ornatis, his quoque nigro 
maculatis ; subtas gutture toto albo, pectore fulvescente, ahdo- 
mine , prcecipue in hypochondriis , a/fo nigroque variegata; dorso 
postico et cauda niyris; alls cinereis, remigibus ftisco ter¬ 
minates rostra et pedibus nigris : long . 18*5, caudrn 3‘0, 

rostfn a ricfa 2*2, 2*5, c%. wecA cim ungue 2*8 (l)escr. 

exempl. ex Jamaica in Mus. Brit.). 

Hab* Cuba ( Gundlack ); Jamaica ( Gosse, March); St. Croix 
(Newton />.). 

This Tree-duck is a resident in Cuba, where, according to Dr.Gund- 
lach, it is common. It is said to rest during the day and to visit the 
lagoons towards dusk. It nests from J line to September. Mr. March 
remarks that is a permanent resident in Jamaica, frequenting the 
lagoons and morasses where mangroves abound, and feeding by night 
as well as by day. The habits of this species in Jamaica are also 
fully described by Mr. G-osse (L c,). Numerous flocks frequent the 
millet-fields in Jamaica from December to the end of February. They 
are described as beating down the corn as they descend in compact 
flocks, and then picking the grain from the ears trampled under foot, 
which they cannot otherwise reach as it stands erect. In this manner 
they do a considerable amount of damage. The species is easily tamed, 
but does not appear to breed in confinement. 

in St, Croix the Messrs. Newton state that the cc Mangrove- 
Duck ” is pretty common; but they are unable to say for certain 
whether it breeds in the island. It is more often ■ heard than seen, 
its habit being to resort to its feeding-ground at night and to rest 
during the day in the recesses of the mangrove-swamps. 

5. DeNDROCYGNA VtDUATA. 

Ams^ i'idmta, hum . S. N. i. p. 205 (1766); Jacquin, Beitr, i. p. 3, 
t. L ; Gm. S. N. 1. p. 536 (1788) (Cartagena); Vieill. Enc. Meth. 
jk 132 (1623) ; Max. Beitr. iv. p. 921 (Brazil); Bunn. Syst. Ueb. iii. 

p. 4,34.' 

pendroeygm viduata , Eyfeon, Mon. Anat. p. 110 (1838); Cab. in 
■Sehorab. Guiana, iii. p. 762; Hard. Ind. Az. p. 28 ; Tsch. F.P. p. 54 ; 
D’Orb. Voy. i. p. 448; Burm. La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 515 (Tueuman); 
3. f. Urn. I860, p. 2GG ; Gundl. Eepert. F.-N. i. p. 388, J. fur Orn. 
1875, p. 377 (Cuba); Scl. P.Z.S. 1864, p. 299; Leot. Ois. Trin. 
p. 509 (1866) (Trinidad); Scl. & Salv. P. Z.S. 1866, p. 200 (Uca¬ 
yali), 1869, p. 160 (Rep. Arg.), et Nomencl. p. 129; Schl. Mus. des 
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P.-B. Anseres, p. 90 ; Pelz. Ora. Bras. p. 319 (1870) ; Reinh. FugL 
Bras. Camp. p. 21 (1870) (Lagoa Santa). 

Canard du Maragnon, Buff. PL Enl. 808. 

Pa to cara blanca , Az. A punt. no. 435. 

Facie tota ct macula gutturali albis ; nucha , collo antico , abclo- 
mine medio , cauda , ecorso postico et alls nigris ; collo postico et 
burner is castanets ; dorso medio et scapularibus brunneis, plumis 
singulis ochraeeo marginatis; tectricibus alarum olivaceo-nigris; 
hypochondriis albo nigroque transfusciatis: rostro et pedibus 
nigris ; long , iota 17*0, alee 9*0, caudce 2*5, tarsi 2*0, dig, med • 
cwm 2*6, rosin'« nctfw 2*2 (Descr. exempt, ex Columbia in 
Mus. 8. &G.). 

Rab. Columbia (Mus, S, §' G.) ; Guiana (Schomb.); Rio B rancho 
(Natti) ; Trinidad (Leotaud); Upper Amazons (Bartlett); Peru 
( Tsckudi ); Bolivia ( 7T Orbigny) ; Paraguay ( Azara) ; Tucuman 
meister ) ; Brazil ; Rio Parana and Cuvaba (Natterer) ; 

Lagoa Santa (Lund) ; Bahia ( Wucherer ); Cuba ( Gundlach), 

This species has a very wide range in South America ; but though 
its casual appearance in Cuba has been recorded, it has never yet been 
met with in Central America. Commencing from the valley of the 
Magdalena it spreads over the whole continent, including the island 
of Trinidad, as far as the vicinity of Buenos Ayres. In Paraguay, 
Azara* saw it in large flocks of as many as two hundred individuals 
and more. He notes its cry as <c bi-bi-bi” which is uttered as it dies 
at all hours of the night. The members of a dock dy in a straight line 
or crescent. 

Genus 2. Sarcidiornis. Type. 

Sarcidiornis, Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 20 (1838) .. S. melanonota . 

This genus appears to be truly Tropicopolitan, and is represented 
by two or three species or closely allied forms in India, Africa, and 
America. 

Sarcibigrnis carunctjlata. 

“Anas carunculata , Ill.,” Licht. Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1816-17, p* 176. 

El Pato crestudo, Az. Apunt. no. 438. 

Pato de crista, Max. Beitr. Hi. p. 942. 

Anser melamine, Bunn. Svst. Ueb. iii. p. 434. 

Sarcidiornis regia , Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 27 (1847) ; Burm. La Plata- 
Reise, ii. p. 513 (Tucuman); J. f. Orn. 1860, p. 266 ; ScL P, Z. S. 
1867, p. 339, 1868, p. 532; Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 319; ScL & Salv, 
Nomencl. p. 129. 

Hah, Paraguay (Azara); Tucuman (Burmeister) ; interior of 
prov. Bahia (Maximilian) ; Matogrosso and Barra do Rio Negro 
(Natterer), 

We are unable to give a description of this species, as no authentic 
South-American examples are at present accessible to us. It is 
therefore not possible for us to give independent testimony, as to the 
identity or distinctness of the birds found in South America, Africa, 
and India; but we have good reason to believe that the South- 
American form is really separable. 
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Hartlaub (L s. c.) says there is no sufficient difference^ between 
American and Indian specimens; but v. Pelzeln distinguishes the 
American form from the African and Indian birds by its darker 

flanks. 

The South-American bird has, as will be seen from the above 
quotations, usually been identified with the Pato Real, or Juas regia 
of Molina ; bat we now know that the Sarcidiornis does not occur 
at all in Chili, and that the “Pato Real” of that country is Mareca 
ckiioemis, according to Philippi and Landbeck (Cat. Av. ChiL p. 9b), 
though Molina’s vague description may have had some reference to 
Cairina moschata . If, then, as would appear to be the case, the 
American bird is really separable from the Indian, the proper name 
for this species is earunculata —a term based by Illiger on Azara’s 
Pato ereshido , and published by Lichtenstein in 1818. 

The range of this Duck in South America is by no means 
extended . and it has seldom been noticed - beyond the upper waters of 
the basin of the Parana. It occurs, however, in the interior of 
Bahia, according to Prince Maximilian ; and Natterer met with it at 
Barra do Rio Negro, on the Amazons, in July 1832. 

Genus 3. Cairina. 

Calrhui, Fleming, Phil, of Zool. p. 260 (1822). 

31ose!mtus 9 Less. Lid. Orn. i. p. 633 (1831). 

Gymnathus , Nuttall, Man. Orn. ii. p. 403 (1834). 

This genus contains a single form, originally American, but now 
introduced into the Ok! World and naturalized in many parts of the 

tropics. 

Cairina moschata. 

Anas moschata , Linn. S. N. i. p. 199.; Max. Beitr. iv. p. 910 
(Brazil); Schl. Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 73. 

Cairina moschata, Cab. in Schomb, Guiana, iii. p. 763; Tsch. F. 
P. p. 54; D’Orb. Voy, i. p. Ill; Burm. Sysfc. Ueb. iii. p. 440 
|Brazil), et La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 514 ( Parana and Tueuman) • J. f. 
■Orn. I860, p. 266 ; Moore, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 65 (Honduras) ( Scl. & 
Salr. Ibis, 1859, p. 232 (Guatemala); P. Z. S. 1864, p. 373 (Pa¬ 
nama), 1866, p. 200 (Ucayali), 1867, p. 979 (Pebas); Salv. Ibis, 
1865, p. 198; Taylor, Ibis, I860, p. 315 (Honduras); Leak Ois. 
Trim p. 521 (1866) (Trinidad);. Pelz. Orn. Bras, p.320 (1870).; 
Eeirsb. FugL Bras. Camp. p. 21 (1870) (Lagoa Santa); Lawr. Mem. 
Best. Soc. N. H. ii. p. 315 (Mazatlan). 

Carina moschata , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 142 (1838), 

Cairina syhe&tm, Stephens, Zool xiii. p. 69. 

Anas tnarian Shaw, Nat. Hisc. ii. t. 69 (?), 

El Pato Grande o Real , Az. Apunk no. 437. 

Le Canard masque, Buff. PL Enl. 986. ■ 

Capiie toto, collo , et corpora subtus hrunneo-nigris, abdomine lineis 
aibis. angustminm trammUato; iorso iridescente purpurea , 
phmu singulis nigra margimtis, scapularibus et tertiariis 
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elongath cum cauda lazte viridi-nitentihus; secundariis chalybeo- 
cceruleo indutis ; primariis nigris ; teetricibus alarum omnibus 
supra et subtus cum plumis axillarihus pure albis ; hypochon- 
driis viridi vLv tinet is ; rostri earuncidis rub r is, pedibus 
nigris; long, iota 29*0, alee 15*0, caudcs 7*5, rostri a rictu 
2"6, tarsi 2*3, dig. med. cum ungue 3*8 (Descr. maris ex 
Guatemala, in Mus. S. & G„). Fem. mart similis sed minor i 
long . iota 25*0, al<e 12*5, caudce 5*5, rostri a rictu 2*3, tarsi 
1*8, dig. med . cum ungue 2*9. 

Hah. Paraguay (Azara) ; Parana and Tueuxnan (. Burmeister ) ; 
Lagoa Santa ( Reinhardt ) ; Bolivia ( D'Orbigny ) ; Peru ( Tschudi) ; 
Brazil ( Maximilian, Burmeister) ; Amazonia ( Bartlett, Hauxwell) ; 
Guiana (Schomburgk ); Trinidad (Leotaud) ; Panama (ABLeannan); 
Honduras (Taylor); Guatemala (Salvin); Mexico (Grayson, Xantus). 

The Muscovy Duck, so well known in a domestic state nearly all 
over the world, is a native of the hottest portion of .tropical America. 
It is usually found in lowland swampy districts ; and where there are 
extensive forests it not unfrequently abounds. During the day the 
birds remain in the forest-swamps; but towards evening numbers 
may be seen sitting on the lower boughs of trees standing on the 
margin of a clearing. 

In Guatemala, Salvin found this Duck abundant on the Pacific 
coast in lagoons near Santana Mixtan and also at Huamuchal. It 
is likewise met with on the Atlantic side on the Bio Polochic, and 
also between Lake Peten and Lake Yax-ha. Its extreme northern 
limit seems to be N.W. Mexico, where Col. Grayson found it at 
Mazatlan, and Xanfcus at Bio Zacatula. 

Its southern range extends to the upper Parana and Tucuman. It 
is not uncommon in Paraguay, according to Azara, although not found 
on the La Plata. It is to be seen usually in pairs or singly, but also 
in flocks of twenty or thirty. It always roosts in trees, usually re¬ 
sorting to the same trees night after night. The nest, in which from 
ten to fourteen eggs are deposited, is made in a hole or fork of a large 
tree at some elevation from the ground. It seeks its food not only 
in the rivers, but on moonlight nights resorts to the maize and corn¬ 
fields and also plucks up the roots of mandioca. 

The native habitat of the Muscovy Dock was known to some of 
the earliest writers. The date of its introduction as a domesticated 
species into Europe and elsewhere does not appear to have been 
recorded, but doubtless dates back to soon after the Spanish conquests 
in America. 


Genus 4. Anas. ■ ■ Type. 

Anas, Linn. S. N. i. p. 194 (1766)..... A. hoschas . 

Bosch as, Sw. Class. B. ii. p. 367 (1857) ...... A . hoschas. 

Ckauliodus, Sw. Faun. Bor.-Amer. p. 440 (1831) A . si rep era. 
Ktinorhynchus , Eyton, Mon. Auat. p. 137 (1838) A. strep era. 
Ckaulelasmus, G. R. Gray ; Pr. Bonap. Geog. Comp. 

List of B, p. 58 (1838) ... A. sirepera . 


Five species of true Anas (or, at least, not yet separated from the 
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Liauean type) occur within the Neotropical Region. Three of them 
are stray visitors from the north into the Antilles; the remaining 
two are peculiar Antarctic species. 

1. Anas boschas. 

Anas bosckas, Linn. S. N. i. p. 205 (1766) ; Baird, B. of N. Am. 
p. 7/4; Cab. J. f. Ora. 1857, p.229 (Cuba); March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 
1864, p. 72 (Jamaica) ; Gundl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 388, et J. fur 
Ora. 1875, p. 378 (Cuba) ; Scl. & Salv. Norn end. p. 129 ; Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. p. 13 (Panama) et Mem. Bost. Soc. N. II. ii. 
p. 314 (Mexico). 

Anas maxima, Scl. P. Z. S. 1859, p. 370 (Mexico). 

Hah. Cuba ( Gundlach ) ; Jamaica {March) ; Mexico (Be Oca, 
Grayson) ; Panama ( M-Lean-nan ). 

According to Dr. Gundlach, A. hoschas is rarely seen wild in 
Cuba; but in 18JO a flock on passage from the north settled in the 
lagoons near Cardenas, and the bird is occasionally to be seen in 
the market of Havana. Mr. March says it is rare in Jamaica. In 
Central America it has been recorded from Mexico and Panama, but 
nowhere else. 

2. Anas obsccra. 

Anas ohscura, Gm. S. N. i. p. 541 (1788) ; Baird, B. of N. Am. 
p. 775;, Cab. J. f. Orn. 1857, p. 229(Cuba); March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 
1864, p. 72 (Jamaica); Scl. & Salv. Nomencl. p. 129 ; Lawr. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. N. H. ii. p. 314 (Mexico). 

Hah. Jamaica (March ) ; Tepic, Mexico (Grayson), 

The Dusky Duck is said to be of rare occurrence in Jamaica. In 
'• Cuba., Dr. Gundlach formerly suspected its occasional presence, but 
does not mension it in his last ‘Revista de las Aves Cabanas. 5 ' In 
Mexico It has hitherto only been noticed at Tepic by Grayson, 

3. Anas specxlaris. 

Anas speculum, , King, Zool. Journ. iv. p, 98 (1828); Eyton, 
Mon, An at. p. 138 (1838); Jard. & Seib. Ill. Ora. iv. tab. 40 ; 
Gay, Faun, Chib ' p. 450; Cassin, Giiiiss s Exp. ii. p. 202; Scl. 
P.Z.S. 1867, p. 335 (Chili) ; Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 42; 
Scl. & Salv. Nomencl. p. 129. 

Anas chalcoptera , Kittlitz, Mem. pres. Acad. St. Pe'tersb. ii. p. 471, 
t. 5 (1835) ; Scbl. Mus. des P.-B., Anseres , p. 46; Gray, Hand-1. 

iii. p. 82. 

Supra chalyhew-nigra, servicepostica et uropygio fumoso-hnmneis; 
dorsi superior^ pltimis hoc colore marginatis; capiie toto et 
: nucha nigris , plaga magna faciali utrtuque et guiture medio in 
semi tor quern coilarem transeunte distinctismne alhis ; sub tics 
mlde diiutwr et rufescen tior, et /asciis transversis rufis in pec- 
tore mriegata ; alls et interseapulio ehahjbeio-nigris ; specido 
■atari hto mvtde cupreo , hujns parte disfaii velutino-nigra 
margins albo tenmmta ; hypochmdriis ceneo-nigro maculatis ; 
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plunvis axillarihus all is ; rostra obscygro, pedibus flavis ; long . 

21*0, aim 11*0, caudm 4*8, tarsi i*9, rostri a rictu 2*3. 

Fern, marl similis , colophus minus claris . 

Magellan Straits (King); Southern and Central Chili (PM. 
Landb .). 

This Duck is^very-"remarkable for its conspicuous white patch on 
each side of the, flee and pure white throat and neck, as well as the 
large richly*ct5loured alar speculum. So far as we yet know, it is 
ex^lusk^f a western species. According to Philippi and Land beck 
it ^common from the Straits of Magellan as far north as Valdivia, 
butjis rare in the central provinces of Chili. 

4. CRIST AT A. 

Crested Duck , Lath. Syn. iii. p. 543, unde 
Anas crist at a , Gm. S. N. i. p. 540 (1788) (Statenland); Gay, 
Faun. ChiL p. 449 (1848); Gould, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 96 (Falklands); 
ScL P. Z. S. I860, p. 389 (Falklands), 1867, p. 335(Chili); Abbott, 
Ibis, 1861, p. 160 (Falklands); Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. ChiL p. 41 ; 
ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 990 (Salinas, Peru); Ibis, 1870, p. 499 
(Tuesday Bay), et Nomencl. p. 129; Schl. Mas. des P.-B. Anseres , 
p. 39. ' _ * 

Anas spfcularoides, King, Zool. Journ, iv. p. 98 (1838). 

Anas pj/rrhog aster, Meyen, Nov. Act. xvi. Suppl. p. 119, t. xxv, 
(Maipu, C-hili). 

Daflla pgrrhogaster, Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 113 (1838), 

Supra terreno-fusea , colore pallidiore in dorso superiore vane- • 
'(juta ; gpileo fmcescenti-mgro in eristam elongatam desinente ; 

*specula atari lato cupreo-mridi , parte distali nigra, fascia ex¬ 
terna alba terminata ; subtus fusca , magis rvfescens et maculis 
hidistinctis in pec tore not at a; crisso et subalaribus fere niyris, 
Jiarnm plug a media alba; rostri maxilla nigra , mandibula 
flaxa 3 pedibus nigris; long . iota 20*0, aim 10*5, caudm 5*0, 
rostri a rictu 2*1, tarsi 1*8, dig. med. cum ungue 2*4. 

Hah. Falklands (Abbott) ; Magellan Straits (Cunn.) ; Chili (Ph, 
Landb.) ; S. Peru (Whitely). . . 

This species has a wider range than the last, extending northwards 
into Southern Peru, -where Mr. Whitely obtained specimens in 1867 
at Salinas, a salt lake on the Cordillera, above Arequipa, at an altitude 
of 14,U00 feet, In C-hili, Philippi and Landbeek tell us, it inhabits 
the high cordilleras in summer, but descends during winter to the 
plains^ and is found along the coast down to the Magellan Straits, 
where Dr. Cunningham obtained specimens. 

Th| Crested Duck is common every where on the Falkland islands, 
mostly frequenting salt water, though, occasionally seen near fresh¬ 
water pools. Old birds are always found in pairs. They live upon 
shellfish. They retire inland to breed ;' and the duck lays five eggs, 
in a nest covered with down. The eggs are laid from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of November, 

The only near ally of this Duck in the Neotropical region is the 
preceding species, from which it' may be at once distinguished by the 
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absence of the conspicuous white face-markings and the small crest. 
It is, no doubt* the Anas specularoides of King. 

5. Anas strepera. 

Anas strepera, Linn. S. N. i. p. 100 (1766); Scl. & Salv. NomencL 
p. 129. 

Chaidelasmns streperus , Baird* B. of N. Amer. p. 782; March* 
Pr. Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 72 (Jamaica) ; Gundl. Repert. F.-23T. i. p. 389, 
et J. fur Orn. 1876, p. 381 (Cuba) ; Lawr. Mem. Bost. Sbe % N. H. 
ii. p. 315 (Mexico), M 

Hah. Cuba (Gundl.) ; Jamaica (March) ; Mexico (Grayson). 
The occurrence of a single male bird of this species in%he market 
of Havana is the sole authority for its admission into the list of Cuban 
birds. In Jamaica, however, Mr. March says, it is sometimes abun¬ 
dant, but of irregular occurrence. Its presence in Mexico is confined 
to the N/W. provinces, where Grayson observed it. 


Genus 5. Heteronetta. Type. 

Heteronetta , Salvador!, Atti de la Soc. Ital. d- 
SeL Nat. viii. p. 574 (1865) .... H. melanocephala . 


This is certainly an aberrant form of Anas in many respects; and 
Dr. Salvador! is probably correct in isolating it. Schlegel even goes 
so far as to put it with the Fuligulce ; but before accepting this view, 
we require a knowledge of its tracheal formation. 

Heteronetta melanocephala. 

Pato caheza negra , Az. Apunt. no. 438 (Buenos Ayres), unde 
Anas melanocephala, Yieill. N. D. v. p. 163 (1816), et Eoc. Me tin 
p. 354 (1823).; Hartl. Xnd. Az. p. 28; Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. 
p. 202, L xxv• (1856):' Scl. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 335 (Chili); Phil. & 
Landb. Cat. At. Chil. p. 42 ; Scl. & Salv. NomencL p. 129. 

Heteronetta melanocephala, Salvad. Atti Soc, Ital. viii. p. 374 

(1866). 

Fuiigula melanocephala, ‘SchL Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p« 32. 
Anas nigriceps, Licht. in Mus. Berol. ; NomencL p. 10 L 
Anas airicapiUa , Merrem, inErsch.it. Grub, Enc. sect, i. voh xxxv, 

p. 26. 

Supra saturate nigricanti-fusca, rufescente minutissime vennicu- 
lata ; capiie collogue toto f uliginose nigris ; secundariorum 
fascia terminal! angusta alba; suhtus sordide alba, in pectore 
summo hypochondriis et erisso rufescente irrorata; rostra ni- 
grkanie, macula hasali utrinque carnea ; pedibus cornets : long * 
iota 14*5, alee 6*3, candee 2*3, tarsi 1*1, rostri a riciu 2*04 
Fein, pileo dorso- eoncolori, genisfuscis nigro vermiculatis, gula 
. el stria superciliari indistincta albidis divers a. 

Hab. Buenos Ayres (Awra); Chili prov. of Santiago (Ph. 
Landb.) \ . Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul (Mot.); Mendoza ( Weisskaupt). 

This peculiar Duck was first described by Azara, who « bought a 
pair in Buenos Ayres/ 9 where, however, Burmeister does not seem to 
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have recognized it. Prince Maximilian tells ns (Beitr. iv. p, 932) that 
he has received examples from Bio Grande do Sul; and Weisshaupt 
obtained a series of skins during his excursion from Santiago to 
Mendoza, some of which are in Salvia and Grodman’s collection. 

In Chili, where it also occurs, Philippi and Landbeck say that up 
to the present time this species has not been found beyond the pro¬ 
vince of Santiago, and that the hunters confound it with Erismatura 
ferruginea. 


Genus 6. Querquedula. Type. 

Querquedula , Steph. Gen. Zool. xii. p. 142 (1824) .. Q. circia. 

Nettion , Kaup, Nat. Syst. p. 95 (1829) .. Q. crecca. 

Cijanoptems , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 130 (1838) ... .Q. circia. 
Pterocyanea, Bp. Cat. Met. Ucc. Eur. p. 71 (1842).. Q. circia . 


Ten Querquedulrs (under which head we embrace the Teals and 
Garganeys) occur within the Neotropical region. Of these, two are 
northern species, which visit the Antilles and Central America in 
winter; the remaining eight are endemic Neotropical species, one of 
which, however, has extended its northern range into the southern 
portion of the Nearctic region. 

The ten Neotropical Querquedula maybe diagnosed as follows:— 


a. Teetricibus alar, min. eseruleis. 

Plaga faciei utrinque alba.. 1. dkcors. 

Facie (cum. corpore anfcico) rubra . 2. cyunopiera. 

b. Teetricibus alar. min. fuseis. 

b\ Pileo et cervicis iateribus in mare rubris .. 3. carolincnm. 

c\ Pileo et cervicis Iateribus nigro fasciolatis. 
c'\ Eostro sup. ad basin flavo. 

Major: interscapulio dorso fere concolori.. 4. oxyptem. 

Minor: interscapulio nigro variegate. 5. flaviresfm. 

d". Eostro toto nigro ... G. an a turn. 

d\ Pileo fuseescenti-nigro ; cervicis Iateribus albis. 

Eostro superior© ad basin rubro. 7. versicolor. 

Eostro toto nigro ... 8. puna. 

e. Teetricibus alar. min. nigris. 

Pileo nigro..... 9. torquata. 

Pileo fusco .......... 10. brcmlimm , 


1. Querquedula disco rs. 

Anas discors, Linn. S. N. i. p. 205 (1766). 

Querquedula discors, Steph. Gen. Zool. xii. p. 149 ; Baird, B. of 
N. Am. p. 779 ; Cab. J. f. Ora. 1857, p.-228 -(Cuba) ; Salle, P. Z. S. 
1857, p.237 (S. Domingo); Scl. P. Z. S. 1857, ,p. 206 (Jalapa, 
Mexico), 1859, p. 393, I860, p. 254 (Mexico); Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 
1859, p. 231 (Guatemala), et No-mend p. 129; Salv. Ibis, 1865, 
p. 193; Grnidl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 389, et J. fiir Orn. 1875, p. 380 
(Cuba) ; March, Pr. Acad. Phil. 1864, p. 71 (Jamaica); Lawr. Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y. viii. p. 101 (Sombrero), Lx. (1868) p. 143 (Costa Rica) ; 
Mem. Boat. Soc. N, H. ii. p. 314 (Mexico) ; Bryant, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. N, H. xi. p. 97 (S. Domingo) ; Salvin, P, Z. S. 1870, p. 219 
(Y eragua). 
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Pterocyanea discors, Leot. Ois. Trim p. 516 (Trinidad). 

Cyanopterus discord Tayl. Ibis, I860, p. 315 (Honduras). 

Bah. Cuba (Gundl.) ; Jamaica (March) ; St. Domingo (Salle, 
Bryant); Sombrero (Lawr.) ; Trinidad (Leot aud) ; Mexico, Jalapa 
and Orizaba (Salle) ; Mazatlan ( Grayson ) ; Guatemala ( Salvin) ; 
Honduras (Taylor) ; Costa Rica (Lawrence). 

In Cuba this is the commonest of the North-American migratory 
Ducks, arriving about the beginning of September and leaving the 
island ascain in April, In Jamaica Mr. March says he has never 
seen the*“B!uewings” earlier than November, and that they again 
appear in full summer-plumage in March and April on their xvav to 
the north. This species is likewise met with in the other Antilles, as 
far down as Trinidad. 

On the continent, Q. discors has been traced down as far as 
Yeragua, as will be seen by our list of localities. In Guatemala, 
Salvin found it common in .winter, arriving in September and leaving 
again in March and April. It is met with in the high and low 
districts alike, chiefly on the lakes. 

2. Querqtjedula cyanoptera. 

Pato alas azulas , Az. Apunt. no. 434 (La Plata, Buenos Ayres), 

unde 

Anas cyanoptera, Yieill. N. D. v. p. 10*4 (1816), et Enc. Meth. 
p. 352 (1823) ; Merrem, in Ersch. & Grub. Enc. sect. i. vol. xxxv. 
p. 33; Bunn, J. f. Ora. 1860, p. 226 ; La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 516 
(Mendoza) ; Schl. Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 51. 

Qnerquedula cyanoptera, Cass. III. Orn. p. 84, t. xv. (Louisiana, 
Utah), et Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 202 (1856) ; Baird, B. of N. Amer. 
p. 780; Scl. P. Z. S. 1855, p. 164 (Bogota, St. Martha), 1856, 
p. 310 (Mexico), 1860, p. 389 (Falkland*), 1867, p. 355 (Chili) ; 
Gould, P. Z, S. 1859, p. 96 (Falkland*) ; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 161 
(Falkland*) ; Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. I860, p. 160 (Buenos Ayres), et 
Ibis, 1868, p. 189 (Sandy Point). 

Anas cmmdeata, Lichfc. in Mus. Berol.; Bibra, Denkschr. Ak, 
Wien, v. p. 131 (1853) (Chili); cf. J. f. Orn. 1855, p. 57; Lawr. 
Aon. Lye. N. Y. v. p. 220 (California). 

Qucrquedula cmndeata, Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 452 (1848); Ph. & 
Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p, 42. 

Pterocyanea cceruleata, Hard. Ind. Az. p. 27 (1847). 

Anas raffled , King, ZooL Journ. iv. p. 97 (1828); Jard. & Sell). 
HI. Orn. t. 23. 

Cyanopterus raffled, Eyton, Mon. An at. p. 132 (1838). 

Rubra, pileo nigro; interscapulio et scapularihus nigro varie- 
1 gaik ; itorso postico nigricanie ; alarum tectricibus minoribm 
'cmndeis; speculo atari viridi, fascia alba supra marginato ; 
remigibusprimarm nigris, secundariorum scapis albo et ochraceo 
fflmmulatu; rostra nigro, pedibus flavis ; long, iota 18*0, aim 
7*6,cmi@ 3*0, tarsi 1*3. Fem. supra nigricans „ plumarvm 
wiMrgwi&MS afbidts; subtus sordide alba, Jusco variegatn, 
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gutture alho nigro punctulato ; alarum tectricibm ei specula 
sicut in marl 

Bab. Andes of Columbia (Mus, S. G.) ; St. Martha ( Verve mix) ; 
Chili (Ph . §' Landh .); Buenos Ayres (Azam fy Burnt.) ; Magellan 
Straits ( Gunning k .) ; Falklands (Abbott). 

This Buck, first discovered by Azara, has a very wide range in 
the New World, from the extreme south up to California on the 
west, and occurs accidentally in Louisiania, It was found by Azara 
only in the Bio de la Plata and Buenos Ayres; but Bunneister 
observed it at Mendoza and on the Parana, in lagoons and rivers. 
Philippi and Landbeck say that it is frequently met with, throughout' 
the republic of Chili; and Dr. Cunningham obtained specimens in 
the Straits of Magellan. It seems not to be very common in East 
Falkland, though , Capt. Abbott shot seven in one day at Mare 
Harbour. But it most probably breeds in these islands, as pairs 
were observed throughout the summer months. 

In the eastern part of South America (that is, in Brazil, Amazonia, 
and Guiana) we do not find .the occurrence of this Duck noticed; 
but it is certainly met with in the Andes of Columbia and on the 
northern littoral of Venezuela, and probably keeps to the line of the 
Andes. It has not yet been recorded from any part of Central 
America ; but will probably be ultimately found there, as it is not un¬ 
common in the Western United States and has occurred accidentally 
in Louisiana. 

3. Quercluebxjla carolinensis. 

Anas carolinensis , Gm. S. N. i. p. 533 (1788). 

Querquedula carolinensis , Steph. Gen. Zool. xii. p. 148 ; Baird, 
B. of N. Arner. p. 777 ; Jard. Ami. & Mag. N. H. xx. (1847) p. 377 
(Tobago) ; Cab. J. f. Orn. 1857, p. 228 (Cuba); Moore, P. Z. S. 

1859, p. 65 (Honduras) ; ScL P. Z. 8. 1857, p. 215, 1859, p. 370, 

1860, p. 254 (Mexico) ; Scl. & Salv. Ibis. 1859, p. 23i (Honduras); 
Nomencl. p. 129. 

Nettion carolinensis , March, Pr. Ac.Phil. 1864. p. 72 (Jamaica); 
Giindl. Bepert F.-N. i. p. 389, et J. fur Orn. 1875, p. 381 (Cuba); 
Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. N. H. ii. p. 314 (Mexico). 

llab. Cuba (GundL); Jamaica (Mai'ch); Tobago (KirId) ; Mexico 
(Salle, Be Oca , Grayson) ; Honduras (Dyson), 

The Green-winged Teal of the North* Americans occurs'on passage 
in Cuba, but is rare. In Jamaica'it is sometimes seen in autumn, 
but more generally in the spring. A single immature specimen was 
sent to Sir W. Jardine from Tobago by Mr. Nirk, who says that the 
species arrives in that island in October and November and departs 
in March or April. In Mexico it has been obtained at Mazatlan, 
Orizaba, and Jaiapa. Leyland procured examples of it many years 
ago in Honduras, on the Aloor river. This is its furthest continental 
range to the south yet known to us. 

4. Querquedula' oxyptera. 

Anas oxyptera , Meyen, Nov. Act. xvi. Suppl. p. 121, t 26 (1833) 
(South Peru). 

Pape. Zool. Soc.— 1876, No. XXY. 
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Querqueduta oxyptera, , Tsch. F. P. pp. 55, 309 (Sierra region of 
Pern); Scl & Saiv. P.Z.S. 1867, p. 990 (S. Peru), 1868, p. 570, 
1869, p. 157 (Peru).; Nomencl. p. 129. 

Querqueduta angvstirostris, Ph. & Landb. Wiegra. Arch. 1863, 
pt. i. p, 202 (Tacna). 

Supra pallide schist aceo-fuse a, capite toto nigro frequenter trams- 
fasciolato; interscapulio rufescente lavato , plumis in centra 
obscurioribus; vropygio valde dilntiore; specula atari Into 
nigro supra et subtus fascia ockracea terminate et fascia splen - 
denti-reneo-viridi infus inclusa; remigibvs obscure schist aceis, 
secundarionm marginihns utrinque pallide rufescentibus ; ah- 
iomine alho, pectore nigro punctato ; rostro jiaw, culmine et 
apice nigris; pedibus corneis : long, iota 17*5, alee 8*7, candce 
4'0, tarsi 1*4, rostri a rictu 1*8. 

Hah, Cordilleras of Peru, near Lake Titicaca (Meyen) ; Salinas 
above Arequipa (Whitelg) ; Laguna of Cucullata above Tacna (Fro- 

been). 

This Duck was first discovered by Meyen, wlio obtained specimens of 
it on tbe high cordillera of Peru, near Lake Titicaca. Meyen's name 
(oxyptera) having been wrongly applied to the next species, Philippi 
and Landbeck (as was pointed out by us in 1867) redescribed the 
bird in 1863 under the name angustirostris. Their specimens were 
obtained by Frobeen, on the Lake of Cucullata, in Southern Peru. 

Our examples of this species were collected by Mr. Whifcely on the 
salt lake of Salinas, situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet above 
Arequipa. Mr. Whitely subsequently procured other examples on 
the lagoon of Tungasuca and on the river near Tinta, in the district 
of Cuzco. 

5. QcERQ'UED'ULA FLAV1ROSTR1S. 

Pa to pica mnarillo y negro, Azara, Apunt. no. 439 (Buenos Ayres), 

unde 

Anas flavirostris, Yieill. N. D. v. p. 107 (1816), et Eire, Meth. 
p. 353 (1823); Schl. Mus. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 59. 

Querqueduta famrostris , Burni. J. f. Grn. 1860, p. 226, et La 
Plata-Reise, ii. p. 516 (Mendoza); Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, 
p. 146 (Buenos Ayres), et Nomencl. p. 129. 

Anas creccoides , King, Zool. Jonrn. iv. p. 99 (1828). 

Querqueduta creccoides, Eyton, Mon. An at. p. 128 (1838)Gay, 
Faun. OhiL p. 453 (1848); Cassis, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p, 203, t. xxvi. 
(1856) (Chili); Darwin, Toy. Beagle, iii. p. 335 (1848); Scl. 
P.Z. S. 1860, p. 389 (Falkland^), 1867, p. 335 (Chili); Gould, 
P.Z. S. 1859, p. 96 (Falklands); Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. ChiL 
p, 42; Abbott, Ibis, 1863, p. 160. 

“ Querqueduta oxyptera , Meyen,” Beich. Nat. t. IS. £.2 64 ; Bibra, 
Denkschr. Ak. Wien, v. p. 131 (1853); cf. J. f. Orn. 1855, p. 57 
(Chili). ■ F 

Simlis prcecedenti, ml minor, rostra breviore; interscapuliiplumis 
in centra nigris , fuscescente ochraceo stride marginatis; uro - 
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pygio pan! ulum obscuriore; pectoris guiiis mag is distinct is et 
fere totum ventrem occupahtibus; necnon alis et tar sis breviori - 
bus distinguenda ; long . tot a 15*0, aim 7“4, caudm 3*5. rostri a 
rictu 1*65, tarsi 1*2. 

Hah. Buenos Ayres (Acara, Hudson); Mendoza (Bunn.); Straits 
of Magellan ( Darwin); Falklands (Abbott) ; Chili (. Philippi f* 
Lcmdb). 

This Duck was first obtained by Azara in Buenos Ayres; and his 
name for it was not very correctly latinized by Vieillot. We have speci¬ 
mens from the same neighbourhood, obtained by Mr. W. H. Hudson. 
It seems to be distributed thence all over Antarctic America. Accord¬ 
ing to Burmeister it is not unfrequently seen near Mendoza, in the 
lagoon of Rodeo del Medio. Philippi and Landbeck state that it is 
common in Chili, and southwards on the western coast to the Straits 
of Magellan. In the last-mentioned locality Mr. Darwin also obtained 
specimens. 

In the Falkland Islands this species is more plentiful in the in¬ 
terior than in the neighbourhood of civilization, and is found in large 
docks in some of the freshwater streams. It lays in September, and 
even as early as August; and the nest, with its complement of five 
eggs, placed in the dry grass in some retired unfrequented valley, 
is very difficult to find. As a rule, the bird is very tame. 

6. Querqueb'Ijla andium. (Plate XXXIV.) 

I) of la - , sp.?, Scl. P. Z. S. 1860, p. S3 (Ecuador). 

Qiierquedula andium , Scl. & Salv. Nomench Av. Neotr. p. 162, et 
P. Z. S. 1875, p. 237. 

Oapite undique nigro et albo frequentisshne marmorato; dorso 
obscure cinereo , scapularibus mneo-nigris fusco circumcinctis; 
specula atari mneo-nigro in secundariis dorso proximis nitidis ~ 
sirne mneo-viridi , supra et subtus fascia pallide castanea mar- 
ginato ; abdomine albo dneraceo adumbrato; pectore macutk 
plumarum centralibus fusco-nigris ; rostra nigro , pedihus car - 
nets: long . iota 16*0, aim 9*0, caudm rigidiusculm 3*5. 

Hab. High Ecuador, between Riobamba and Mocha ( Fraser ) ; 
Sierra Nevada of Merida (Goering). 

Ohs. Similis Q. oxypterm et Q.favirostri, sed notseo obscuriore, 
rostro nigro, et speculo alari seneo neque viridi distinguenda. 

Mr. Fraser obtained a single specimen of this Duck on the high 
plateau of Riobamba in 1859 ; but Sclater did not succeed in making 
out the species. Subsequently Salvin selected two examples of the 
same bird from a collection sent to this country from Quito;' and we 
were thus enabled to describe it for the first time in our * Nomen- 
clator. 7 

Last year we had again the pleasure of recognizing an example of 
this species in Mr. Goering’s' last collection from the Sierra Nevada 
of Merida, where it was obtained at an altitude of 10,000 feet 

It would appear, therefore, that this Duck replaces the two pre¬ 
ceding species in the Andes of Ecuador' and Venezuela. We have 
not yet seen it from Columbia; but no doubt it occurs there also, 

25* 
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7. Querguedula versicolor. 

Pafo pico de ires colores , Az. Apunt. no. 440 (Paraguay) unde 

Anas versicolor, Vieill. N. D. v. p. 100 (1816), et Enc. Metli, 
p. 353 (1823) ; Schl. Mus. des P. B. A meres , p. 57. 

Quermiedida versicolor, Cassia in Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 203 (1856) 
(Chili); Scl. P. Z. S. I860, p. 389 (Falklands); 1867, p.335 
(Chili); Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 161 (Falklands); Scl. & Salv. 
P. Z. S. 1868, p. 146 (Buenos Ayres) ; Ibis, 1870, p. 409 (Sandy 
Point), et Nomencl. p. 129; Salvin, Trans. Zool. Soc. iv. p. 499. 

Anas macidirostris, Licht. Doubl, p. 84 (1823), ex Azara; Burm. 
J. fur Orn. I860, p. 266, et La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 516 (Mendoza) ; 
SuikI P. Z. S. 1871, p. 126 (Galapagos). 

Qiierquedula macidirostris, Gay, Faun. Chil, p. 452, Phil. & 
Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 42. 

Pierocyanea macidirostris , Hard. Ind. Az. p. 28. 

Anas fretensis , King, P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 35 ; Jard. & Selb. Ill. 
Orn. Iv. t. 29. . 

Oyanoptenis fretensis, Eyfcon, Mon. Anat. p. 131 (1838). 

Anas mural is, Men*. Ersch. & Grub. Enc. sect. i. vol. xxxv. p. 42. 

Supra nigra albo transfasciolata, fasciis in uropygio frequentiori - 
bus et angustiorihus ; pileo fumoso-nigro unicolori , capitis late - 
ribus cum gutture lacteo-albis ; abdomine albido , in pectore 
ochracescente induto et nigro guttato, in vertice magis albicante 
et nigra frequenter transfasciato ; alls extus grisescenti-fuscis; 
speculo purpurascenti-viridi, supra et subtus albo marginalo et 
mthtm fascia altera mbterminali nigra ornate ; hypochondriis 
f 'asciis latis alhis et nigris distincte notatis; rostro nigro, macula 
ad mandibulce basin ut cinque an ran tiaca,p edi b us corgiinis: long , 
tola 16*5, aim 7*6, candm 3*4, tarsi 1*3, rostri a rictu 1*9. 
Fem. man similis sed coloribus paulo dilutioribus et speculo 
atari.obscurtore [Descr. exempl. ex Chilia (Leybold)\ 

Sab. Paraguay (Azara) ; Buenos Ayres (Hudson) { Mendoza 
(Burm.) ; Magellan Straits (King) ; Falklands (Abbott) ; Chili 
(Phil, et Landb .); Galapagos (Sund.), 

This Buck, first described by Azara from Paraguay, is found all 
over Antarctic America. Mr. Hudson obtained it at Conchitas near 
Buenos Ayres; and according to Burmeister it occurs at Mendoza 
(at the foot of the Cordillera) near marshes and brooks. 

In Chili Philippi and Landbeck found this species somewhat rarer 
than Q. cyanoptera. In East Falkland it is not common ; but when it 
does occur It is usually seen in numbers. It breeds in the Falklands ; 
for Capt. Abbott had young birds brought to him, though he never 
found a nest. 

The supposed extension of the range of this Duck to the Gala¬ 
pagos is rather surprising. It rests upon the authority of Sundevali, 
who determined the specimen. 

8. Qeerguedula puna. ■ ,, , . 

Anas puna , Tsch, Faun. Per. p. 309 (Peru); Burm. Syst. Ueb. 

ii. p.M39. * 
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Querquedula puna , Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 157 (Peru) ; 
Ex. Ora. p. 197, t. 99, et Nomencl. p. 129. 

Supra pallide fuscescenti-cinerea , fusco variegata , plumis media- 
liter obscurioribus; pileo toto et linea nuehali nigris; alis 
ewtus fuscescenti-cinereis; tectricihus minorihusplumheo tinctis 
et margine lato albo terminatis; secundariis in pogonio extern® 
cen eo * viridibus, albo late terminatis; subtus ochraceo-alba, pec¬ 
toris plumis fusco obsolete guttatis; venire toto et crisso nigri- 
cante minute transfasciolatis ; tectricihus subalaribus et plumis 
axillaribus alhis ; rostro (in ave viva) cceruleo , cuhnine nigri- 
cante; pedibus ceerulescenti-schistaceis: long, iota 18*0, aloe 
8*5, caudoe 3, rostri a rictu 2*1, tarsi 1*3, dig. med. cum ungue 
1*9. 

Hah. High Peru (Philippi) ; Bolivia, Cochabamba (D* Orbigny ). 

Obs. Affinis Q. versicolori sed rostro cserulescente, pileo nigro et 
hjpochondriorum fasciis angustis distinguenda. 

The first examples of this fine Duck that attracted our notice were 
those in the gallery of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, one of which 
is marked as having been obtained in the province of Cochabamba 
in Bolivia by D’Orbigny, and the other in Chili by Mr. Gay, the 
latter locality, however, being probably erroneous. 

The specimens were not named; and we were at first inclined to re¬ 
gard them as belonging to an undescribed species. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, we received Peruvian skins of the same bird from Mr. H. Whitely, 
and were thus induced to make a more accurate examination of it. 
This led to the discovery that it is the species described by Tschudi 
in his £ Fauna Peruana 9 as Anas puna, from a specimen obtained 
by Philippi in the highlands of Peru, and transmitted to the Berlin 
Museum. We should add that Sclater has examined the typical 
example of A. puna in that collection, and is convinced of its identity 
with the present bird. 

Mr. Whitelv obtained two examples of this Duck on the lagoon of 
Tungasuca, which is situated in the Andes, south-east of Cusco, at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet above the sea-level. The skins are 
both marked as “ females but the male, we suppose, would hardly 
differ, except perhaps in possessing rather brighter plumage. 

Mr. Whitely states that in the living bird the bill is light blue, 
with a streak of black down the centre of the upper mandible, the 
eye dark hazel, the legs and toes bluish slate-colour. He adds that 
lie' met with this Duck in pairs, but found it rather rare. , , 

Querquedula puna is a very well-marked species, and can hardly 
be confounded with any other member of the family. It seems to be 
most nearly allied to Q. versicolor, but is readily distinguishable by 
its larger and uniformly coloured bill, blacker head, whiter throat, 
and by the finer markings above and on the flanks. 

9. Querquedula torquata. 

Pa to collar negro , Azara, Apunt. no. 441 (Paraguay) trade 

Anas torquata, Yieill. N. D. v. p. 110 (1816), et Ene. Meth. 
p. 345 (1823) ; Sehl. Mus. des P. B. Anseres, p. 61. 
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Querquedula torquata, Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 28 (1847) j Gray, List 
Gall. Grail. & Ans. B. M. p. 139 (1844); Scl. P. Z. S. 1867, 
p. 335 (Chili) ; Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 635 (Buenos Ayres), 
et Nomencl. Av, Neotr. p. 129. 

Pato ceja hlcmca, Azara, Apunt, no. 442 (Paraguay), unde 

Anas leucophrys, Tieill. N. D, v. p. 156 (1816), et Enc. Metli. 
p. 354 (1823) ; Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 28 ( $ ). 

A, rubidoptera, Dubois, Orn. Gal. p. 90, pi. lvii. ( $ et $ ) (1839). 

A, rkodopms , Merrem, Ersch. & Grub, Enc. sect. i. vol. xxxv. 

p. 42. 

Supra ierrenofusca , piled et service in semitorquem posticum 
utrinque ewpansis, tectricihus alarum minoribus , dorso postico 
et cauda supra nigerrimis; scapularibus pure castanets ; alts 
fusco-nigris, plaga magna in secundariorum tectricihus nivea } 
secundariis ipsis extus viridi-ceneis; suhtus capitis lateribus 
cum gutture sordide albis fusco striolatis ; pectore rosaceo induto 
et nigro sparse guttato; ventre et kypochondriis albis griseo 
temiissime transfasciolatis , crisso medio nigro plaga utrinque 
niveaornato; vostro nigro, pedihus favissimis : long, tot a 14*0, 
ala 7*2, caudce 2*7, tarsi 1*1, rosin a rictu 1*7. Fem. fusca , 
superciliis et stria capitis utrinque cum gida et colli lateribus 
albis; suhtus alba fusco transfasciata ; alis et cauda nigris; 
secundariis extus viridi-ceneis; alis macula magna alba, sicut 
in mare, ornatis ; rostro rubro, pedihus flavis. 

Hah . Paraguay (Azara) ; Buenos Ayres (Hudson). 

This fine Duck, for our first knowledge of winch we are indebted 
to Azara, is rather scarce in collections, and has yet only been re¬ 
cognized in few localities. Azara obtained examples of both the 
somewhat dissimilar sexes in Paraguay, and described them under 
different names, as was first pointed out by us (P. Z. S. 1869, p. 635) 
from Mr, Hudson’s specimens collected near Buenos Ayres. Philippi 
and Landbeck (Cat. Av. Chil. p. 94) deny the occurrence of this 
Duck in Chili, which Selater had given on the authority of certain 
specimens in the French national collection marked c< Chili, Gay.” 
But we now know full well that Gay’s localities are utterly untrust¬ 
worthy. 

10. : Querquedula brasiliensis. 

Anas brasiliensis, Briss. Orn. iv. p. 360, unde 

A. brasiliensis, Gm. S, N. i. p. 517 (1788) (Brazil) ; Max. Beitr. 
v. p. 936 (Brazil) ; Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, iii. p. 762 (Guiana) ; 
Bunn. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 437 ; 4. fur Orn. I860, p. 267; La Plata- 
leise, ii. p. 517 (Tucuman); Schl. Mus. des P. B. Anseres, p. 61 ; 
Beinh. FugL Bras, Camp, p. 21 (1870) (hit. Brazil). 

Querquedula brasiliensis , Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 635 
(Buenos Ayres); Nomencl.p. 129; Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 320 (1870). 

“ Q- erythrorhyncha, Spix,” Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 127 (1838) • 
Darwin, Voy. Beagle, iii, p. 135 (1841) (Buenos Ayres and Straits 
of Magellan), 

Ipimiiri, Az. Apunt. no. 437 (Paraguay), unde 
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Anas ipicutiri, Vieill. N. D. v. p. 120 (1816), et Euc. Meth. p. 354 
(1823). 

Querquedula ipicutiri , Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 28 (1847); Gay, Faun. 
ChiL p. 451 ; Ph. & Landb. Cat Av. ChiL p. 42. 

Anas paturi, Spix, Ay. Bras. ii. p. 85, t. 109 (Rio S. Francisco), 

A. notata, Licht. in Mus. Berol. 

Supra fusca, pileo hrunnescente; dorm postico, cauda et tectrici- 
bus alarum minoribus nigris; alls faseo-nigris , primariorum 
internorum et secundariorum pogoniis ex terms riitenii-cmeo- 
vh'idihus, secundariorum inter norum apicibus latis niveis, a 
colore mneo fascia nigra disjunctis ; subtus dilution, in pec tore 
rubiginoso lavata , gut hire albidiorepventrisplumis fusco obsolete 
transfasciatis ; vostro nigricante, pedibus flams: long, tota 
15*5, aim 7, caudm 3*3, tarsi 1*2, rostri a rictu 1*8. 

Hah. Guiana (Sckomb.) ; Rio Brancho (Natt.) ; Rio San Fran¬ 
cisco (Spix) ; S. E, Brazil (Max. et Burm.); S. Paulo and Mato- 
grosso (Natt.); Bolivia (Pearce) ; Paraguay (Azard) ; Buenos 
Ayres (Hudson); Parana and Tucuman (Burm.) ; Magellan Straits 
(Darwin). 

This Buck seems to be very widely extended in Eastern South 
America from the north down to the extreme south. Schomburgk 
found it abundant in the marshy savannas of British Guiana ; and 
Natterer obtained specimens on the Rio Brancho. In S.E. Brazil 
it is said by Prince Maximilian to be the commonest species of Buck. 
According to Azara, Q. brasiliensis is much more abundant in Para¬ 
guay than in Buenos Ayres. It is usually seen in pairs, but some¬ 
times in flocks of twenty, associating with other Bucks. He adds 
that it moults in May and nests in August. 

Burmeister says this species is very common on the Parana and in 
all marshes and lagoons of the northern districts. It is also common 
at Tucuman. Mr. Barwin obtained specimens from Buenos Ayres in 
October, and from the Straits of Magellan in February. 

Gay has inserted this species (like many others) in his list of Chilian 
birds; but Philippi and Landbeck (Cat. Av. ChiL p. 42) state 
that so far as they know it does not occur in that Republic. Gay’s 
specimen was probably from Bolivia, whence Salvin has obtained an 
example. 


Genus 7. Bafila. Type. 

Dafila , Stephens, G. Z. xii. pt. 2, p. 126 (1824).. D. acuta . 

Pkasia?iurus, Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1235 --- D. acuta. 

Pmcilonefta , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 32 (1838). ... D. bahamensis. 


Three Pintails are met with in the Neotropical Region. One of 
these is the well-known European bird which penetrates in winter into 
the northern portion of the region'; the others are endemic southern 
species, one of which is sometimes separated as generically distinct. 

1. Bafila acuta. 

Anas acuta, Linn. S. N. i. p. 202 (1766). 

Dafila acuta , Baird, B. of N. Am. p, 776; Cab. J. fur Ora. 1857, 
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p 2V ("Cuba); ScL P. Z.S. 1857, p. 200 (Jalapa, Mexico) ; Sel. 
efc Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 231 (Guatemala), et Nomencl. Av. Neotr. 
d ISO; March, Pr. Ac. Phil 1864, p. 71 (Jamaica); Lawn Ann. 
Lye. N. Y.viii. p. 13 (Panama), et ix. (1868) p. 143 (Costa Rica); 
Mem. Bosfc. Soc. N. H. ii. p. 314 (Mexico); Gundl. Repert. F.-N. 
i. p. 388, et J. fur Orn. 1875, p. 378 (Cuba). 

Hub. Cuba ( Gundlach ) ; Jamaica {March) ; Mexico, Jalapa 
(Salle); Mazatlan {Grayson) ; Coahuaha {Xantus) ; Belize (8a,Ivin) ; 
Guatemala, Duenas (. Salvin) ; Costa Pica {Lawrence) ; Panama 
( M'leamian). 

In Cuba the Pintail is very common on passage during the winter 
and autumnal months. It also occurs in Jamaica in numbers as a 
winter visitant. It was seen at Belize by Salvin, and is a common 
visitor to the Lake of Duenas in winter. Its furthest recorded loca¬ 
lity south appears to be the isthmus of Panama, where M'Leannan 
found it, 

2. Da FI LA SPINICAUDA. 

Pato cola aguda , Az. Apunt. no. 429 (Buenos Ayres), unde 
Anas spinicauda , Vieill. N. D. v. p. 135 (1816) efc Enc. Meth. 
p. 356; Bunn. La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 515; Schl. Mus. de P.-B. 
Anseres , p. 39. 

Erhmatura spinicauda, Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 27; Pelz. Orn. Bras, 
p. 321 (1870). 

Bafiia spinicauda , Sel. P. Z. S. 1870, p. 665, t. xxxviii. (Chili) ; 
ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1868, p. 146 (Rep. Arg.), 1869, p. 157 (Tinta, 
Peru), et Nomencl. Av. Neotr. p. 130. 

Anas oxyura , Meyen, Nov. Act. xiv. Suppl. p. 122 (1833) ; 
Merrem, Ersch. & Gruber’s Enc. sect i. vol. xxxv. p. 43 ; Gay, Faun. 
ChiL p.449 (1848); Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp.ii.p. 202 (1856); Bunn. La 
Plata-Reise, ii. p. 515 (Mendoza) ; ScL P. Z, S. 1867, p. 335 (Chili); 
Ph. & Lamdb. Cat. Av, ChiL p. 41. 

Bafiia urophasianus, ScL P. Z. S. 1860, p, 389 (Falklands) ; 
Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 160 (Falklands). 

Bafiia — sp. ? ScL & Salv. Ibis, 1868, p. 189 (Sandy Point). 
Anas caudacuta, Burm. J. fur Orn. 1860, p. 266 (Mendoza). 
Supra fuse a, plumis in centra nigricantihus fiasco circnmdatis; 
■pileo late rufescente nigra panctidato ; alls ex tvs fiuscis, spe¬ 
cula atari ample csneo-nigro , fascia lata cervina utrinque margi- 
naio; sub ins pec fore et hypochondriis cum crisso rufescentibus, 
plumis in centra nigris / gutture sordide alba pares nigro punc¬ 
tata ; ventre alba in parte inferiore fiasco obsolete variegate; 
rostra nigro, mandibida ad basin utrinque flam ; pedibus plum - 
beis; long, iota 19*0, ala ? 9*7, caudee rectr. rued. 5*5, ext. 3, 
rostri a rictu 2*3, tarsi 1*6* Eem. mart similis. 

Sab. S. Brazil, S. Paulo (Natt.) ; Monte Video (Selloiv); Buenos 
Ayres (Acara, Hudson); Rio Parana et Mendoza {Burm.); Ma¬ 
gellan Straits ( Cumingh .); Falklands {Abbott); Chili {Phil, et 
landk); S, Peru, Tinta (Whiiely). 

This Pintail has a wide distribution in Antarctic America, extend- 
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ing from S. Brazil on one coast and the highlands of Peru on the 
western side down to the Magellan Straits and the Falklands. 

Azara, its original discoverer, gives no particulars respecting its 
history, merely saying that he obtained four similar specimens in 
Buenos Ayres. It was procured in the adjoining State of Monte 
Video by Sellow, and in the Brazilian province of Sao Paulo by 
Natterer. Burmeister says this Duck is not ^infrequently found in the 
lagoons bordering the Parana. In his f La Plata-Pteise 5 he distin¬ 
guishes a western race from the vicinity of Mendoza, for which he 
adopts Meyen’s term oxyura . But after comparing eastern and 
western specimens together, w r e are of opinion that they belong to 
one species. 

In Chili Philippi and Landbeck say that this is the commonest 
species of Duck. In the Falkland Islands it occurs rather sparingly 
in the freshwater ponds of the interior, where it resides'through out 
the year. The species is also found on the adjoining coast of Pata¬ 
gonia; and the specimen in Dr. Cunningham’s collection left unde¬ 
termined in our first list of his birds ( s Ibis/ 1868, p. Ib9) certainly 
belongs to it, though not in full plumage. Mr. Whitely has sent 
several skins of this Duck home from the Cuzcan Ancles, obtained 
on the lake of Tungasuca and on the river near Tinta. 

3. Dafila bahamensis. 

Hat her a Duck (Anas bahamensis) , Catesby, Carolina, vol. L 
p. 93, t. 93, unde 

Anas bahamensis , Linn. S. N. i. p. 199 (1766); Max. Beitr. iv. 
p. 925 (S.E. Brazil) ; Burm, Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 436 ; J. fiir Orn. 
i860, p. 266, et La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 515 (Uruguay); Schl. Mus. 
des P.-B. Anseres , p. 55. 

Dafila bahamensis , Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 27 (1847) ; Cab. in Schom- 
burgk’s .Guiana, iii. p. 763 ; Gay, Faun. Chil. vol. i. p. 448 (1848); 
Cassin, Gilliss J s Exp. ii. p. 203 (1856) ; ScL P. Z. S. 1867, p. 335 
(Chili); Ph. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 41; Scl. & Salv. P. Z.S. 
1868, p. 146 (Rep. Arg.), 1870, p. 323 (Galapagos), et Nom. Av. 
Neotr. p. 130 ; Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 320 (18/0) ; Salvia, Trans. Zool. 
Soc. iv. p. 499. 

Fosdlonetta bahamens'is, Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 115 (1838); 
Sclater, P. Z. 8. 1860, p. 389 (Falklands) ; Darwin, Toy. Beagle, iii. 
p. 135 (Galapagos Islands) ; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, p. 160 (Falklands). 

Anas fimbriata , Merrem, Ersch. u. Grab. Enc. sect. i. vol. xxxv. 
p. 35 (ex Azara).., ■ 

Anas urojihasianus, Vig. Zool. Journ. iv. p. 357 (1829); Zool. 
BeecheyVVoy. p, 31, t. 14. 

Dafila umplmsiamts , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 112, t. 20 (1838). 

Anas ilat/iera, Vieill. Enc. Meth. p. 152 (1823), ex Brisson, 
Orn. iv. p. 380. 

Fato pica aplomado y roxo s Az. Apunt. no, 433 (Buenos Ayres), 
unde 

Anas rnbrirosins* Vieill. N. D. v. p. 108 (1816), et Enc. Meth, 
p. 353 (1823). 
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Bufescenti-fusea, plumis in centra nigricantibus; dorso postico 
niffrleante ; tectricibus eaxidee superioribus cam cauda cervmis , 
rectricibus mediis dilutioribus ; alls obscure sckistaceo-nigris, 
specula Imte ceneoviridi , supra et subtus fascia saturate cervina 
margimto et fascia altera snbterminali subtus ornato ; secun - 
dariorum intimorum marginibus externis cervmis , cum speculi 
marginibus concoloribus ; subtus fmcescenii-cermna, omnino ob¬ 
solete nigra guttata, gvtture toto cmngenis et cervice antica pure 
albis ; rostra nigro, macula ad basin utrinque rubra ; pedibus 
fastis: long . iota 18*0, alee 8*4, eaudee rectr. med. 5, ext. 2*8, 
tarsi 1*5, rostri a rictu 1*9. Fem. man similis. 

Hah. British Guiana (Schomb.) ; Praia de Cajutuba, near Para 
(Bait.); S.E. Brazil (Max. et Bunn.); Buenos Ayres ( Azara et 
Burm.); Patagonia ( Darwin, King) ; Falklands ( Abbott ); Chili 
(Ph . et Lttiidh .); Galapagos (Darwin et Habel). 

Linnffiiis established his Anas bakamensis upon the Uathera Buck 
of Catesby, of which that author tells us a single specimen was 
procured in the Bahama Islands. Catesby’s figure most undoubtedly 
represents the present species ; but if his locality is correct, the bird 
obtained was probably a straggler, as we have no other authentic 
record of its occurrence north of Guiana, where Schornburgk noticed 
it in flocks on the mouths of the rivers. Azara obtained two speci¬ 
mens of this Duck in a lagoon on the pampas of Buenos Ayres ; 
and Darwin records it from Bahia Blanca in Northern Patagonia. 
Burmeister says it is spread abundantly over tbe whole of Brazil in 
ponds and marshes, and that it is nearly the commonest species of 
Buck there. He also observed it numerous in the La-PIata district, 
as well as on the Rio Uruguay. It is also common near Buenos 
Ayres, and is often seen exposed for sale in the market. On the 
Parand and further westwards Burmeister did not observe it. 

In Chili it is of uncertain occurrence, some years there being none 
to be seen, whilst in others it appears in plenty. Philippi and Land- 
beck remark that it is also found in Peru; but we have not yet seen 
examples from that locality. ■ Mr. Darwin procured one specimen 
from a small salt-water lagoon in the Galapagos archipelago in the 
month of October; and Dr. Habel also obtained three individuals 
in that group of islands, and says it is not uncommon there. In 
the Falkland Islands it appears as a straggler from the mainland. 

Genus 8. Mareca, Type. 

Mareca, Stephens, G. Z. xii. pt 2, p. 130 (1824).. M. penehpe . 

Two Widgeons occur within the limits of the Neotropical Region, 
one of which is a winter migrant from the north, the other a pecu¬ 
liar Antarctic species of rather abnormal form. 

1. Mareca Americana. 

Le Canard jemen^ Buff. PL Enl. 955, unde 

Anas ameriema, Gm. S. N. p 525 (1788). 

' . Mareca amerieam, Steph. G. Z. xii. pt, 2, p. 135 $ Baird, B. of 
N. Am. p, 783; Cab. J. fur Orn. 1857, p. 227 (Cuba); Scl. &> 
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Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 231 (Guatemala), Nomencl. Av. Neotr. p. 130 ; 
Newton, Ibis, 1860, p. 308 (St.Thomas); Salv. Ibis, 1865, p, 193 ; 
March, Pi\ Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 71 (Jamaica) ; Ldot. Ois. Trio. p. 511 
(Trinidad); Gundl. Kepert. F.-N. i. p. 388, ct J. ftir Oru. 1875, 
p. 378 (Cuba); Lavvr. Mem. Bost. Soc. N. II. ii. p. 315 (Mexico). 

Hab. Mexico (Grayson) ; Guatemala (Salvin') ; Cuba (Gundl.) ; 
Jamaica (March); St. Thomas (Newton); Trinidad {Leotaud). 

The American Widgeon is said to he very common in Cuba during 
the annual migration from September to April. In Jamaica, too, it 
is to be seen in all its forms and variety of plumage. Mr. Biise 
procured specimens in St. Thomas; and Leotaud records it as a 
regular winter visitant to Trinidad. In Central America it likewise 
occurs in winter, having been found by Sabin in all the Guatemalan 
lakes during that season. 

2. Mareca sibilatrix. 

Anas sibilatrix , Poeppig, Fror. Not. no. 529 (1829), p. 10 
(Chili). • 

Anas chihensisy King, P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 15 ; Bunn. J. fiirOrn. 
i860, p. 227, et La Plata-Beise, ii. p. 517 (Mendoza) ; Sehh Mus. 
P.-B. AnsereSy p, 46. 

Mareca chiloensis , Eyton, Mom Anat. p. 117, t. xxi. (1838); 
Hartl. Ind. Az. p. 27 (1847); Gay, Faun. Ch.il. p.447 (1848); 
Cassia, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 201 (1856); Gould, P. Z. S. 1859, p. 96 
(Falklands); Phil. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 41 ; Scl. P. Z.S. 
1860, p. 389 (Falklands); 1867, pp. 335 (Chili); 1870, p. 665 
Chili; Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 635 (Hep. Arg.); Ibis, 1869 
p. 284 (Gregory Bay), et Nomencl. Av. Neotr. p. 130. 

Pato pico pequeno, Az. Apunt no. 432 (Buenos Ayres). 

Anas parvirostrisy Merr. Ersch. u. Grub. Enc. sect. i. vol. xxxv. 
p. 43 (1841). 

Supra nigra, in cervice albo transfasciata , dorsi et scapularium 
plumis albo utrinque marginatis; pileo et gents pure albis , nucha 
et cervice postica viridi-purpureo lucentibus ; alis/usds , teciri- 
cibus minoribus albis; secundariis velutino-nigris ad basin albis; 
subtus alba , gutture et cervice antica nigricantibus , pec tore supe¬ 
riors nigra albo transfasciolafo , hypochondriis ferrugineo lavatis; 
rostro et pedibus nigris: long, iota 20*0, alee 10*3, caudee 4*3, 
tarsi 1*4, rostri a rictu 1*6. Fem. mart similis sed paulo 
obscurior. 

Hab , Paraguay {Azara) ; Buenos Ayres and Mendoza (Burm .); 
Falklands (Abbott); Chiloe {King) ; Valdivia and Central Chili 
(Phil, et Landb <). 

Azara was the original describe! of this fine Buck, from specimens 
obtained in Buenos Ayresbut Vieillot appears to have missed 
giving any Latin appellation to the species; and it was first provided 
with a scientific name by Poeppig, who gave' an excellent description 
of it in his u Fragmenta Zoologica Itineris Chilensis,” published in 
Froriep’s £ Notizen 5 for July 1829. This was two years before 
Capt. King's term chiloensis (usually employed for this species) ap- 
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peared; and we have consequently found it necessary to revert to 
the older name. 

This Duck is found near Mendoza, according to Burmeister, at the 
foot of the Cordilleras in the lagoons and rivers. It also occurs in 
the lakes of the Pampas and near Buenos Ayres, where birds are 
often sold in the market. In Southern Chili and Valdivia, as stated 
by Philippi and Landbeck, it is a rare species, but is more common in 
the central provinces. It is one of the wildest and scarcest birds in 
East Falkland. Capt. Abbott never found its nest, but says that 
young ones were seen in a pond near Port Louis in January. 


Genul 9 . Spatula. Type. 

Spatula , Bole, Isis, 1822, p. 563.«... &. clypeata. 


Rhpickasjris , Stephens, G. Z. xii. pt. 2, p. 114 (1824). S. clypeata . 
Two Shovellers are likewise found within Neotropical boundaries. 
One of them is a northern immigrant, only met with in the Antilles ; 
the other a fine well-marked southern endemic species. 

1. Spatula clypeata. 

Anas clypeata , Linn. S. N. i. p. 200 (1766). 

Spatula clypeata , Bole, Isis, 1822, p. 564; Baird, B. N. Am. p. 781; 
ScL & Salv, Ibis, 1859, p. 231 (Guatemala), et Nom. Av. Neotr. 
p. 136; ScL P. Z. S. 1862, p. 20 (Mexico) ; Newton, Ibis, 1860, 
p. 368 (St. Thomas) ; March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 71 (Jamaica) ; 
Gundl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 389, et J. fur Orn. 1875, p. 379 (Cuba) ; 
Loot. Ois. Trim p. 518 (1866) (Trinidad); Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. 
N. H. ii. p. 314 (Mexico).' 

Rhynchaspis clypeata , Cab. J. fur Orn. 1857, p. 228 (Cuba). 
Hah , Mexico (Boueard, Grayson ); Guatemala (Salvin') ; Cuba 
( Gundl ach) ; Jamaica (March). 

In Cuba, according to Dr. Gundlach, the Shoveller is a regular 
winter visitant, remaining from September to April. It also appears 
in Jamaica in considerable numbers. In Mexico it has been found 
at Guaymas and Mazatlan, as well as in S. Mexico. In Guatemala 
it is common in winter. 

2. Spatula platalea. 

, Pato espatulato , Az. Apunt. no. 431 (Buenos Ayres), mulb 
Anas platalea, Yieiil. N. D. v. p. 157 (1816), et Enc. Meth. p, 357 
(1823); Bunn, La Plata-Reise, ii. p. 517 (Panama and Buenos 
Ayres) ; Schl. Mus. des P.-B. An$eres } p. 35. 

Spatula platalea. Hard. Ind. Az. p. 27; ScL P. Z. S. 1867, 
p. 335 (Chili); ScL & Salv. P. Z.S. 1868, p. 145 (Buenos Ayres), 
et NomencL Av./Neotr. p. 130. 

Rhymhmpis maculatm , Gould, MS.; Jard. & Selb. Ill Orn. 
t 147; Eyton, Mon, Anat. p. 134 (1838); Phil. & Landb. Cat. 
Av. OML p. 43. 

Befia cmm-scapulata, Reich,'. Natat. tab. Ii. f. ' ISO; Bibra, 
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Denkschr. Ale. Wien, v. p. 131 (1853), et 3. fur Orn. 1855, p. 57 
(Chili). 

Rhynchaspis meric ana, Licht. Nomencl. p. 102 (descr. nulla) (?). 

Supra et subtus rufescens , nigro guttata, capite et cervice undique 
dilutioribus et maculis minutis aspersis; uropygio nigro; dorm 
, postico nigricante rufo undulato ; alts fusco-nigris, tectricihus 
minoribus caeruleis, intermediis albis; secundariis esc'tvs oeneis 
viridi nitentihus, scapularibus et secundariis dorsi proxhnis 
linea scapum occupante alba ornatis; crisso nigro; cauda 
fusca , rectricihus latefalihus extus albo margmatis • vostro (in 
pelle) obscuro; pe dibits flams: long, tot a 20*5, alee 8*0, 
caudee 4*5, tarsi 1*4, rostri a rictit 2*7. Fern, supra nigri - 
canti-fusca , plumarum ?narginibus cervino-nfls; tectricihus 
(darum minoribus ceerufescen fe lavatis ; subtus cerrino-rufes- 
cens nigro variegata et obsolete punctata ; gula fere imma - 
cidata, crassitie minore . 

Hah. Buenos Ayres (Azara Hudson); Paran & (Burm.) ; Chili 
(Phil. §* Landb.); Falklands (Leconte). 

According to Azara this species of Shoveller is found both in 
Paraguay and in "Buenos Ayres. Burmeister also met with it on the 
Parana and near Buenos Ayres. In Chili Philippi and Landbeck 
state that it is common in the central provinces, but rarer towards 
the south. Mr. Darwin obtaind his specimen of this Shoveller from 
the Rio de La Plata; whence also the one described, in Jardine and 
Selby 1 ’s 4 Illustrations of Ornithology/ under the name of Rhyn¬ 
chaspis maculatus , was procured by Mr. Gould. 

A female of this species, in Salvin and Godman’s collection, was 
obtained in the Falklands by Leconte when he went to obtain living 
Sea-lions in 1867. 

Genus 10. Aix, Type. 

Aix, Boie, Isis, 1828, p. 329... A. sponsa . 

Beudronessa , Sw Faun. Bor.-Am. Birds, p. 497 (1831). A. sponsa . 

Lampronessa , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 282 ........... A. sponsa. 

Aix is an Arctic form, the American species of which has dif¬ 
fused itself as far south as Cuba and Jamaica. 

Aix sponsa. 

Anas sponsor, Linn. S. N. i. p. 207 (1766). 

Aix sponsa , Bole, Isis, 1828, p. 329 ; Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 785 ; 
Gundh J. fiir Ora. 1857, p. 226, Repert. F.-N. i. p. 389, et J. fiir 
Orn. 1875, p. 381 (Cuba); March, Pr. Ac.Phil. 1864,p. 71 (Jamaica); 
Scl. & Salv. Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 130; Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. li, p. 315 
(Mexico). 

Hab. Mexico (Abort) ; Cuba ( Gundl .); Jamaica (March). 

A resident species in Cuba, frequenting shady lagoons. . It nests 
in the island; but at what time of year Dr. Gundlach had not ascer¬ 
tained. : In Jamaica it is very rare. Mr. Lawrence gives Col, Abert 
as the authority for its occurrence near Mazatlan, Mexico. 
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Subfamily 17. Fuli gulxnjs. 

The Sea-ducks are essentially arctic in their distribution. One 
peculiar form only (Micropterus) occurs on the coast of Antarctic 
America. A second form (Metopiana), though belonging to this 
group, seems to be only met with on fresh water. 

Genus 1. Metopiana. xype. 

Metopiana, Bp. C. R. xliii. p. 146 (1856) ...... M> peposaca. 

Some authors have been inclined to associate this peculiar Duck 
with the Anatiaaebut though it is, we believe, strictly an inhabitant 
of fresh water, and has not the lobated hind toe of the typical Full* 
gulinae, it possesses their peculiarity in the structure of the trachea, 
as mentioned by Burmeister (La-Plata Reise, ii. p. 518), and as 
recently described and figured by Garrod (P. Z. S. 1875, p. 154). 

Metopiana peposaca. 

Pato negrizco ala hlayica , Az. Apunt. no. 430 (Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres), unde 

Anas peposaca , Vieill. N. D. v. p. 132 (3S16), et Enc. Mefch. 
p. 357 (1823); Hard. Ind. Az. p. 27; Burm. La Plata-Reise, ii. 
p. 518, J. fiir Om. 3860, p. 227 (Parana). 

Fuligula peposaca, Sehl. Mus. des P.-B. Anseres , p. 31. 

Anas metopias, Poppig, Fror. Notiz. no. 529, p. 9 (1829). 

Fuligula metopias , Gay, Faun. Chib p, 456 (1848); Hard. 
Naum. 1853, p. 217; Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 204, t. xxvii. 
(1856) Chili; ScL P. Z. S. (1867), 335; Reich. Nat. t. cclxxxv. 
f. 2350; Phil, & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 43. 

Metopiana peposaca , Bp. C. R. xliii. p. 146 (1856) ; Sch & Salv. 
P. Z, S, 1868, p. 146 (Buenos Ayres), et Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 130; 
Scl. P. Z. S. 1870, p. 666, t. 37.; Garrod, P. Z. S. 1875, p. 154. 

Anas albipennis, Licht. MS. 

Nigra, in dorm minutmime alho irrorata, cerince postica et 
capite superiore iota nitore ■ purpureo indutis; secundanis 
a ibis, nigra terminatis et tectricibus nigris obtectis, speculum 
album efficientibus; primariis grisescenti-alhis , horum quatuor 
extemis in pogonio exteriors et omnium apietbus nigris ; ventre 
toio yriseo et albo minutmime vermiculato; crisso albo; 
rostra rosaceo , ad basin tnmido; pedibus jflavis: long . tot a 
19*0, aim 9*4, caudee 2*8, tarsi 1*7, rostri a rictu 2*3. Fem. 
supra brimnea, campterio et speculo atari albis; subtus alba , 
pectore et hypockondriis rufescenti-brunneis, rostra obscuro , 
pedibus cornels (Descr. exeinpl. ex Monte Video). 

Hub. Paraguay (Azara) ; Buenos Ayres (Hudson) ; Monte Video 
Johnston in Mm . S.-GA; Parana (Burm.) ; Chili (PM. et Landb.), 

* This beautiful Duck was first .obtained by Azara, who, however, 
gives no "details respecting it.; hut Burmeister tells us it is, very 
common on the Parana; and Mr. Hudson obtained specimens near 
Buenos Ayres. ' In the central part of Chili, Philippi and Landbeck 
state that it is common, but rare in the southern provinces. 
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Judging from the description of Prince Maximilian, his Anas 
erythrophthalma (Beitr. iv. p. 929), as already suggested by Salvin 
(Ibis, 1874, p. 319), would appear to be very closely allied to the 
present species, if not identical with it. The male, as described, 
seems to he in immature plumage. The female agrees tolerably 
well with that of the present birth Prince Maximilian obtained his 
two specimens of A. erythrophthalma in a small lake near Villa de 
Belmonte, in S.E. Brazil, in the month of November. No subse¬ 
quent travellers seem to have recognized the species so far north. 

The Rosy-billed Duck has been successfully introduced into 
Europe, and has bred on more than one occasion in our Gardens. 
In the 4 Proceedings 3 for 1870 {L s. c .) Sclater has given an account 
of it, and figures of both sexes from the living birds. 


Genus 2. Fuligula. Type. 

Brant a, Boie, Isis, 1S22, p. 564 (nec Scop.).. F. rufina. 
Fuligula , Stephens, G. Z. xii. pt. 2, p 187 .. F, rufina . 
Callichen, Brehm, Vog.DeutschLp. 921 (1831) F. rufina. 
jFttZzVjSund.Vet. Ak. Hand!. 1835, p. 129 (1836) = Fuligula. 
Nyroca, Fleming * 3 Phil.ofZool.ii.p.260(1822) F. leucophthahna . 

Ay thy a , Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 564. F.fenna . 

Marita , Reichenb. Nat. Svst. p. ix. (1852) .. F. ferina. 


Fuligula , as here considered, is a purely northern form, of which 
five species occur in winter within the Neotropical Region. 

1. Fuligula marila. 

Anas marila , Linn. S. N. i. p. 196. 

Fuligula marila , Stephens, Zooh xii. p. 198. 

Fulix marila , Baird, B. N. A, p. 791 ; Lawrence, Mem. Bost. Soc. 
N. H. ii. p. 315 (Mazatlan). 

IIah. Mazatlan, Mexico {Grayson). 

Col. Grayson found the Scaup near Mazatlan in the winter months. 

2. Fuligula affinis. 

Fuligula affinis , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 157 (1838); Gosse, B. 
Jamaica, p. 408; ScL k Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 231 (Guatemala) 
Salv. P. Z. S. 1870, p. 219 (Veragua). 

Fulix affinis , Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 791 ; GundL Report. F.-N. 
i. p. 390, et J. fur Orn. 1875, p. 382 (Cuba); Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. 
Y. ix. (1868), p. 143 (Costa Rica); March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 71 
(Jamaica ); A. k E. Newton, Ibis,. 1859, p. 366 (St. Croix) ; ScL 
et Salv. Nom, Av. Neotr. p. 130; Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix.p. 210 
(Yucatan), et Mem. Bost. Soc. N. H. ii. p, 315 (Mexico). 

Fuligula mariloides , Cab. J. fiir Orn. 1857, p. 230 (Cuba). 

Fuligula marila , Jard. Ann. & Mag. N. H. xx. 1847, p. 377 (To¬ 
bago); Leot. Ois.Trin. p. 522 (1866) (Trinidad). 

Hah. Cuba (Gimdlaek) ; Jamaica {March ); Tobago (Kirk); 

* Fleming puts Anas ferina first' on the list ; but A. nyroca should be con¬ 
sidered his type, if that bird is separated from Fuligula. 
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Tri nidf*d (Leotaud) ; Mexico (Grayson) ; Yucatan (Scho11) ; Guate¬ 
mala [ Salvin'); Costa Rica (v. Frantzius ); Yeragua (Arce). 

This Duck is rather rare in Cuba, but occurs during the autumnal 
and winter months on passage on the large lagoons which.are not 
choked with high reeds. In Jamaica it is seen in considerable 
numbers in winter. Mr. Kirk also records it from Tobago, but says 
it is very rare; and Leotaud gives it as a frequent visitor to Tri¬ 
nidad, where it arrives in November, and departs in April.. 

In Guatemala Salvin found it abundant on the lakes in winter; 
v. Frantzius obtained it in Costa Rica; and Arce has sent specimens 
from Yeragua. 

3. Fuligula collaris. 

Anas collaris, Donor. Brit. R. vi. t. 147 (1809). 

Fuligula rufiiorqu.es > Gosse, B. Jamaica, p. 408; Sclafcer, P. Z. S. 

1862, p. 20. “ Y 

Fuligula collaris , Cab. J. fur Orn. 1857* p. 230 (Cubaj; Salv. & 
Scl. Ibis, i860, p. 277 (Guatemala), 

Fuligula affinis, Scl. P. Z. S. 1859, p. 369 ( err .). 

Fulix collaris, Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 792 ; March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 
1864, p. 72 (Jamaica); Gundl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 390, et J. fiir 
Orn. 1875, p. 383 (Cuba) ; Lawr. Mem. Rost. Soc. N. II. ii. p. 315 
(Mazatlan); Scl. et Salv. Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 130. 

Flab. Cuba (Gundlach) ; Jamaica (March) ; E. Mexico (Bou- 
aird); NfW. Mexico ( Grayson et Xantus) ; Guatemala (Salvin). 

One of the commonest of the northern migrants in Cuba, where 
it frequents open lagoons not choked with reeds. In Jamaica it is 
rarely met with. 

We have examined Mexican skins of this Duck collected by Rou- 
card and De Oca; and Salvin found it on the lakes of Guatemala 
sparingly in winter. 

4. Fuligula Americana. 

Fuligula americana, Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 155 (1838). 

Ay thy a americana, Baird, B, of N. Am, p. 793 j Gosse, B, Ja¬ 
maica, p. 408, et March, Pr. Ac. Phil. 1864, p. 72 (Jamaica) ; Scl. 
et Salv. Nom, Av. Neotr. p, 130 ; Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. N. EL ii. 

p. 315 (Mexico). 

Had. Jamaica (March); valley of Mexico (Le Strange) ; Mazatlan 

(Grayson). 

According to Air. March this Pochard is not uncommon in 
Jamaica in winter, We know of hut few instances of its occur¬ 
rence on the mainland within the limits of the Neotropical region. 
Mr. Le Strange brought one .specimen from the valley of Mexico; 
and Col. .Grayson obtained it at Mazatlan. 

5. Fuligula valisneria. 

Anas valisneria, Wills. Am. Orn. viii. p. 103, t. 70 (1814). 
Fuiiguia valisneria. Cab. J. fiir Orn, 1857, p. 230 (Cuba), 
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Aythya valisneria , Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 794 ; March, Pr. Ac. 
Phil. 1864, p. 72 (Jamaica) ; Salv. Ibis, 1866, p. 198 (Guatemala) ; 
Gundl. Repert. F.-N. i. p. 390, et J. fur Orn. 1875, p. 382 (Cuba) ; 
Scl. et Salv. Nom. Ay. Neotr. p. 130; Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. N. H. 
ii. p. 315 (Mexico). 

Hah. Cuba ( Gundlach ) ; Jamaica {March) ; Mexico ( Grayson) ; 
Guatemala ( Salvin ). 

An occasional winter visitant in Cuba, having been observed by 
Dr. Gundlach in some numbers in 1839 and 1850. Mr. March 
says that it is sometimes found in Jamaica in company with the 
Pintail. Col. Grayson found it at Mazatlan. 

Salvin once killed a single specimen of the Canvas-back on the 
Lake of Duenas; but this is the only instance of its occurrence so far 
south that we are acquainted with. 

Genus 3. Clangula. Tygs. 

Clanguid, Fleming, Phil, of Zool. ii. p. 260 (1822) C. glaudon *. 

Glaucion, Kaup, Nat. Syst. p. 53 (1829). 0. glaudon . 

Bucephala , Baird, B. of N. A. p. 796 (1860).... C. alheola. 

Clangula is another high northern genus, of which two species 
have been casually met with just within the confines of the Neotro¬ 
pical Region. 

1. Clangula glaucion. 

Anas clangula et A. glaucion , Linn. S. N. i. p. 201.* 

Clangula americana , Cab. J. fur Ora. 1857, p. 230 (Cuba). 

Bucephala americana , Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 796; Lawr. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. N. H. ii. p. 315 (Mexico). 

Hab. Cuba ( Lembeye ) ; Mexico {Grayson'). 

Dr. Gundlach tells us that Lembeye believed he had seen an ex¬ 
ample of the Golden-eye on a pool in Cuba, but was not able to 
get it. We observe that Dr. Gundlach omits this species altogether 
in his / Revista/ and still more recently published notes in the 
4 Journal fiir Ornithologie ’ (1875). It may, however, find a place 
in this paper on the authority of Cob Grayson, who shot it at 
Mazatlan. 

2. Clangula albeola. 

Anas albeola , Linn. S. N. i. p. 199 (1766). 

Clangula albeola , Bp. Comp. List, p. 58; Cab. J. fiir Orn. 1857, 
p, 230 (Cuba),. 

Bucephala albeola , Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 797; Gundl. Repert, 
F.-N. i. p. 390, et J. fiir Orn. 1875, p. 383 (Cuba). 

Hab. Cuba (Gundlach), 

A specimen of this Duck has been once observed in the market of 
Havana, and was procured by Gundlach. 

* Fleming, it is true, puts Anas gkccidis first in his list; but A, clangula is 
obviously his type, and therefore we do not use Baird’s term Bucephala. 

Proc. Zool, Soc.— 1876, No. XXVI. 26 
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Genus 4. (Edemia. 

O edemia, Fleming, Phil, of Zool. ii. p, 260 (1822). 

One species only of this northern group is recorded to have been 
obtained within our limits. 

GEdemia perspicillata. 

Anasperspicillata, Linn. S. N.i. p. 201 (1/66). 

CEdemia perspicillata , Baird, B. ofN. Am. p. 806; March, Pr. 
Ac. Phil 1864, p. 72 (Jamaica); Scl. et Salv. Nom. Av. Neotrp. 

p. 130. 

Hab. Jamaica ( Gosse ). 

The Surh scoter lias been obtained in Jamaica, according to 
Gosse, only once. March also says it is very rare. 

Genus 5. Tachyeres. Type. 

Micropierus t Less. Traite d’Orn. p. 630 (1831) .. T. cinereus . 
Tachjeres , Owen, Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 254 (1875). T. cinereus. 
This is a peculiar Antarctic type, rather questionably placed with 
the other Fuligulinse *. 

Tachyeres cinereus. 

Anas cinereus , Gm. S. N. p. 506 (1788), ex Pernety (Falklands). 
Micropterus cinereus , Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 457 (1848); Gould, 
P. Z. S. 1859, p. 96 (Falklands); Phil. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. 
p. 43 ; Scl. P.Z. S. 1860, p. 389 (Falklands); Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 
1868, p. 189 (Sandy Point), 1870, p. 499 (Gallegos river), et Nom. 
Av. Neotr. p. 130; Cunningham, Ibis, 1868, p. 127. 

Fuligula cinerea , Schl. Mus. des P.-B., Anseres, p. 13. 

Anas brackyptera, Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 834; Q. & G. Yoy. Bran, 
p. 139, t, 39. 

Micropterus brackypterus , Eyton, Mon. Anat, p. 144 (1838); 
Darwin, Yoy. Beagle, iii. p. 136 (1841), 

Oidemia patachonica. King, P. Z. S. 1830-31, p. 15. 

Micropterus patachonicus, Evton, Mon. Anat. p. 143 (1838) ; Scl. 
P. Z. S. 1861, p. 46. 

Tachyeres brackypterus , Owen, Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 254. 
Grhescenti-hrunneus; pectore , liypochondriis , scapularibus et 
dorm antico driereo maculatis ; yutture rufescente ; stria post- 
ocidari et fascia atari albis ; abdomine toto dare at bo ; at is 
et catida pure griseis , hujus rectricibus duabus mediis elongatis 
retrorsum curvatis: long, tota 27*0, alee 10*8, caudce 4*5, tarsi 
2*4, dig . med . 4*0, rostr . 2*7. 

Sab. Falklands ( Pernety , Abbott) ; Magellan Straits ( Cunning¬ 
ham) ; Chili, Valdivia (Pk, et Landb.). 

This peculiar Sea-duck, originally discovered in the Falklanu 
Islands, is found also on the west coast of S. America, according to 
Philippi and Landbeck, from the Straits of Magellan as far north as 
Valdivia in Chili. 

* Cf Eyton, ■Mon. Anat. p, 51. 
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Mr. Darwin, in describing its habits, says that its wings are too 
small and weak to allow of flight, but that by their aid, partly swim¬ 
ming and partly flapping the surface of the water, it is enabled to 
move very quickly, lie adds that he is nearly sure that it moves 
its wings alternately instead of, as in the case "of other birds, both 
together. It is able to dive only a short distance. It feeds on mol- 
lusks, obtained from floating kelp and tidal rocks. 

Dr. Cunningham remarks that the Loggerhead Duck is very 
plentiful in the eastern part of the Straits of Magellan, and that ft 
also occurs in abundance at the Falkland Islands, He adds that the 
bird is exceedingly hard to kill 

In the latter islands Capt. Abbott found them in great numbers, 
where they breed along the coast. The nests are readily found by 
searching the shore just opposite where the male bird is seen swim¬ 
ming by himself. The old female flutters off to the water, being 
quite unable to fly. It lays from the end of September to the end 
of November, making its nest in the long grass or a bush of some 
kind. The usual complement of eggs is seven, as many as nine 
being sometimes found. 

The 4f Flying Loggerhead ” is probably the young bird of this 
species, though it would appear from Capt. Abbott’s remarks that it 
breeds when still able to fly; for one flew out of a nest that he 
found, high up into the air. Capt. Abbott considers the flying bird 
distinct; but Dr, Cunningham’s view seems to be the correct one, 
viz. that s< the so-called M. patachonicus is only the young of M. 
cmereus , the peculiarity being that the power of flight departs from 
the bird as it grows old 53 *. 

The anatomy of this Duck is fully described in Dr, Cunningham’s 
memoir in the Society’s € Transactions.’ 

Subfamily V. Erismaturing. 


Genus Erismatura, Type, 

Oxyura> Bp. Syn. N. A. Birds, p, 390 (1828). E. ruhida , 

Gymnura , Nuttall, Man. Ornith. ii. p. 426 (1834) .. E. ruhida . 
Utidina , Gould, B. of Eur. vol, v* pi. 383 (1836) .. E. mersa. 

Erismatura, Bp. Comp. List, p. 59 (1838). E. mersa • 

Cerconectes , Wagler, Ibis, 1832, p. 282 .. E. mersa. 


Bythonessa , Gloger, Handb. d. Nat. p. 4/2 (1842).. E. mersa. 

Of the three species of this quasi-cosmopolitan group one is only 
found in the northern part of the Neotropical region, a second is very 
widely spread in tropical America, and the third ...may be regarded as 
an Antarctic form. 

1. Erismatura rubida. 

Anas ruhida , Wils. Am, Om. viz. p. 128, t. 81 (1814). 

Erismatura ruhida , Bp. Comp. List, p. 59; Baird, Bird of N. *1. 
p. 811; Eyton. Mon, Anat. p. 171; Gundl. Beperfc. F.-N. i. p, 390, 
et J. fur Orn. 18/5, p. 384 (Cuba); Cab. J. fiir Om. 1857, p. 230 
# See P. Z. S. 1871, p. 262, and Tram. Zool. Soc, vii, 493. 
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(Cuba); Scl. & Salv. Ibis, 1859, p. 231 (Guatemala) et Nom. Aw. 
Neotr. p. 136; Scl. P. Z. S. 1859, p. 393 (Mexico); Lawr. Mem. 
Boston Soc. N. H. ii. p. 315 (Mexico). 

Biziura rubida , Schl. Mas. des P.-R., Anseres, p. 11. 

Jamaica Shoveler , Lath. Syn. iii. pt. 2, p. 513, unde 
Asms jamaicensis, Gm. S. N. i. p. 529 ; Lath. Ind. p. 857, et 
Yieill. Enc. Meth. p. 127 (1823) (?). 

ffab . Cuba (■ Gundlach) ; Mexico, Oaxaca ( Boucard) ; Tepic 
(Grayson) ; Guatemela, Lake of Duenas (Sa Ivin). 

Although certainly resident in Cuba, this is a rare species. Dr. 
Gundlach has found it only in the neighbourhood of Havana. 
Salvin met with it breeding on the Lake of Duenas in Guatemala, 
w here it is the only Duck resident throughout the year. He ob¬ 
served that it diminished in numbers during the period of the spring 
migration. It builds in May amongst the reeds on the margin of 
the lake, making a nest of dead flag with a little down. The eggs 
are rough in texture, and much resemble those of the European 
JJ. mersa, 

2. Erismatura ferruginea. 

Erismatura ferruginea , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 170 (1838) (Chili); 
Gray, List Gallium &e. (1844), p. 146; Gray & Mitch. Gen. B. 
t. 169 (1844) ; Bridges, P. Z. S. 1843, p. 119 (Lake of Quintero, 
Chili); Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 458'(1848); Bibra, Denksch. Ak. 
Wien, v. p, 131, et J. fiir Orn. 1855, p. 57 ; Cassin, Gilliss’s Exp. 
ii. p. 204; Phil. & Landb. Cat. Av. Chil. p. 43, et 1872, p. 549 
(Rio Negro); Scl. P. Z. S. 1867, p. 335 (Chili) ; Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 
1868, p. 177 (S. Peru), et Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 131; Burrn. P. Z. S. 
1872, p. 369 ; Taczanowski, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 554. 

Biziura ferruginea , Schl. Mus. des P.-R., Anseres, p. 10. 
Erismatura vittata „ Ph. & Landb. Wiegm. Arch. 1860, p. 26 
(Chili); Scl. F. Z. S. 1867, p. 335. 

Erismatura cyanorhyncka, Licht. M.S. (teste Burmeisfcer). 

Supra eastanea , capite et coilo toto nigris ; alts et cauda fuseis ; 
subtus sordide alba , fusco irrorata , peetore et kypochondriu 
easimieh corpore concoioribus; rostro cceruleo , pedibus fuseis ; 
long, iota 16*0, aloe 5*5, caudee 3*8, tarsi 1*2, rostri a rictu 1*6. 
Pern, fusca , cervino (preeeipue in dorso et piled) irregulariter 
transfasdata; vitta suhoculari atbida; subtus sordide alba , 
fusco (preeeipue in peetore et in kypochondriis ) tranmttata . 
Hak Central Peru (Nation, JelsJd) ; S. Peru ( Whitely ); Chili 
(Bridges^ Phil . et Landb ,); Buenos Ayres (Burnt.); Rio Negro 
(Hudson), 

This Erismatura was first obtained in Chili by Mr. C. Crawley, 
and described by Eytom from his specimens in the British Museum. 
'Philippi and Landbeck state it is common on all the lakes of the 
Central Provinces. They at one time described the female as of a dif¬ 
ferent species (E. vittata ), but subsequently acknowledged their error 
(seeP. Z, S. ,1868, p* 531). From Chili this species spreads north- 
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wards along the Andes as far as Central Pern, where Jelski observed 
it breeding on the Lake of Junin, and obtained skins and eggs. It 
likewise crosses the Andes into the Argentine Republic, as Rur- 
rneister met with it on the Laguna Matanza, near Buenos Ayres, and 
Mr. Hudson collected examples on the Rio Negro. 

3. ErJSMATXJRA DOMINICA. 

Anasquerquedula dominicerms , Briss. Orn. vi. p.472(S. Domingo), 
unde 

Anas dominica , Linn. S. N. i. p. 201 (1766) ; Max, Beitr. iv. 
p. 938 (Bahia); Burm. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 439 (Lakes of S.E. 
Brazil). 

Erismatura dominica , Eyton, Mon. Anat. p. 172 (1838); Cab. 
J. fur Orn. 1857, p. 231 (Cuba); G-undL Repert. F.-N. i. p, 391, 
et J. fiir Orn. 1875, p. 384 (Cuba) ; A. & E. Newton, Ibis, 1859, 
p. 367 (St. Croix?); Scl. P. Z. S. 1857, p, 206 (Jalapa), etl860, 
p. 254 (Orizaba); Leot. Ois.Trin.p. 525 (1866) (Trinidad); Pelz, 
Orn. Bras. p. 320 (1870); Reinh. Fugl. Bras. Camp. p. 20 (1870) 
(Lagoa dos Pitos); Lee, Ibis, 1873, p. 137 (Entrerios); Lawr. Mem. 
Boston Soc. N. H. ii. p. 316 (Mexico). 

Bisiura dominica 3 Schl. Mas. des P.-B. Anseres, p. 9. 

Sarcelle de la Guadeloupe, Buff. PL Enl. 967 ( $ ), unde 

Anas sjmiosa, Gm. S. N. i. p. 522 (1/88) (Cayenne et Guiana) ; 
D’Orb. in La Sagra’s Cuba, Aves, p. 201 (Cuba et Bolivia). 

Erismatura spinosa , Gosse, Birds Jam. p. 404 (Jamaica). 

“Erismatura ortygoides , Hill,” Gosse, Birds Jam. p. 406, et Ill* 
pi. 113. 

Ferruginea , nigro mriegata et maculata; pilco nigro , vitfa super - 
ciliari et altera suboculari, cum mento et genis mfimis , alhidis 
nigro punctatis ; alls fuscis plaga magna secundariorum alba ; 
cauda nigra ; abdomine sordide albo rufescente irrorato j axil- 
la rib us pure albis ; rostro cceruleo , pedibus nigris : tong, iota 
13*0, aim 5*5, caudm 3*8, tarsi 1*0, rosiri a rictu 1*5. Fem. 
fusco-nigra , dorso cervino maculate ; capitis laterihus et cor¬ 
pora subtus cerviniSi illo nigro bivittato ; pectore nigro ■mrie- 
gato . 

Hah. Cuba (Gundlach ); S. Domingo (Briss.): Jamaica (Gosse); 
S. Croix ( Newton ) ; Trinidad (. Leotaud ) ; Mexico, Jalapa (Salle) ; 
Tepic (Grayson) ; Yeragua (Arce) ; S.E. Brazil (Max. et Burm.) ; 
Mattodentro et Sao Paulo (JSFatt .); Uruguay (Bellow); Entrerios 
(Lee); Bolivia, Chiquitos (JT Orb.) 

Obs. Ab E. rubida et E. ferruginea crassitie minore, dorso varie- 
gato et macula alari alba prorsus distinguenda. 

This species of Erismatura is widely diffused in Tropical America, 
from Mexico and the Antilles down to Uruguay, inhabiting the fresh¬ 
water lakes like other members of the genus. It nests in Cuba, 
where Dr, Gundlach says it is common, resident, and' an excellent 
diver. Mr. Gosse noticed this species in a broad piece of water 
near Redonda, in Jamaica, where as many as three may be seen at one 
time. They appear to be tame, but when alarmed sink rather than 
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dive Into the water. They seldom fly, and then only with a heavy 
laboured flight. The bird referred to by Mr. Gosse as the Quail- 
duck, or j&\ ortygoides of Mr. Hill, is the male of this species. 

Mr. A. Newton describes what he believes to have been a flock of 
this Duck in St. Croix. He observed them for sometime, but was 
unable to obtain a specimen. Leotaud tells us it is not rare in 
Trinidad. 

In Central America this Lake-duck occurs as far north as the 
neighbourhood of Mazatlan, where Col Grayson obtained it, and 
Jalapa, where Salle collected specimens. Further south, clown the 
Isthmus, it has not yet been recorded; but Salvin has recently re¬ 
ceived a skin obtained by ikrce somewhere in Veragua. 

We have no recent testimony as to the occurrence of this species 
in Guiana and Amazonia; but in South and Central Brazil it 
appears to be found in all the freshwater lakes. In Entrerios it 
was obtained by Mr. Lee near Gualeguaychu, and in the adjoining 
republic of Uruguay by Bellow. In La Sagra’s c Cuba 9 D’Orbigny 
mentions that he procured examples of it in the small lakes of 
the province of Chiquitos in Bolivia, its furthest known range in this 
direction. 


Subfamily VI. Merganettin,e. 

The Torrent-ducks form a peculiar and somewhat isolated group 
of the Anatidse, restricted to the Andes of South America from Co¬ 


lombia to Chili. 

Genus Merganetta. Type. 

Merganetta , Gould, P. Z. S. 1841, p. 95 . M. chilensis . 

Rap hi]) terns, Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 459 (1848) .... M. chilensis. 
The three species may be diagnosed from the male dress as 
follows ;— 

a. Gutfcure nigro ... 1. armata . 

b. Gut.tu.re aibo. 

Ventre nigra, medialiter fusco variegafco .. 2. iurneri . 

Ventre aibo griseo flammulato ...... 3. leucogeny a. 


In the females the under surface is of a uniform chestnut-red. 

1. Merganetta armata. 

Merganetta armata , Gould, P. Z. S. 1841, p. 95 (Chile); Des 
Murs, Icon. Ora. t, 48 $ (Chili); Gray & Mitch. Gen. of B. t 170 
(d); Bibra, Denksehr. Akad. Wien, v. p. 132, et J. fur Orn. 1855, 
p, 37 ; Cassin in Gilliss’s Exp. ii. p. 204 (1856); Scl. P. Z. S. 1867, 
p. 340; Scl & Salv. Ex. Orn, p. 200, et Norn. Av. Neotr. p. 13 L 

Biziura armata , Schl Mus. des P.-B., Anseres, p. 12. 

Raphipteru* chilensis , Gay, Faun. Chil. p. 459 (1848); Phil. & 
Landb. Cat. Av. Chil p. 43: 

Merganetta chilensis , Des Murs, Icon. Orn. t. 5 (tf). 

Supra nigra , plumis ? aibo utrinque marginatis ; capiie colloque 
potiico ei laterali alhis , film medio in sirigam nuchahm fro - 
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ducto et tinea utrinque ab ocalis ad collum imum descendente 
nigris; alls extus ccerulescenti-scMstaceis ; tectricibus et secun- 
dariis albo anguste terminatis, speculo atari csneo-viridi; dorse 
postico cinereo , uropygio fasciolis minutis albis variegato ; 
subtus nifescenti-ochracea, lineis nigris ornata ; mento , tinea 
ad rostri basin , spatio suboculari cum gutture conjuncto et pec- 
tore superiors utraque ex parte nigerrimis ; vostro flam, pedibus 
rub ell is: long . iota 16*5, alee 7> candoe 4*5, rostri a rictu 1*6, 
tarsi 1*9. Fern, supra ardesiaca, dorsi plumis nigro flammu - 
latis; collo et uropygio lineis albis nigrisque vermiculatis; 
subtus omnino castanea . 

Hab. Rivers of the Chilian Andes ( Bridges , Gay). 

We are indebted to the researches of Mr. Bridges among the Chi¬ 
lian Andes for the discovery of this curious form. He sent home 
specimens of the present species in 1841, which were described by 
Mr. Gould before this Society in November of that year. Mr. Bridges 
remarks that it swims and dives against the flow of the Chilian 
mountain-torrents with a rapidity truly astonishing. 

2. MERGANETTA TURNER!. 

Merganetta turned , ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1869, p. 600 (Peru), 
Ex. Orn. p. 199, t. 100, et Nomench p. 131. 

Merganetta leucogenys , Scl. & Salv. (nee Tsch.) P. Z. S. 1869, 
p. 157. 

Supra nigra > interscapulio et scapularihus rufo marginatis; capite 
colloque toto albis , line a rostrum cingente y pileo medio instrigam 
nuchalem producto et linea utrinque ad imum collum descendente 
nigerrimis ; alls extits ccerulescenti-cinereis; speculo atari aneo- 
viridi; tectricibus alarum et secundarils albo anguste termi¬ 
nal is; abdomine nigro , ventre medio fusco variegato; crisso et 
uropygio nigris , albo minute vermiculatis ; caiida fuscescenti- 
cinerea unicolori; tectricibus subalaribus cinereis; vostro et 

* pedibus obscure rubris: long, iota 16*0, aloe 7*5, caudee 5*0, 
rostri a rictu 1*5, tarsi 1*8, digiti medii cum ungite 2*3. 
Fein, supra cinerea , lateribus cervicis et uropygio albo nigroque 
minute vermiculatis; dorso nigro flammulaio ; alis albo bifas- 
ciatis; specido atari obscure ceneo-viridi ; subtus fulvo-rvfa 
unicolor: long. tot a 16*0, aloe 6*4, caudce 4*0, rostri a rictu 1*35, 

Hab. S. Peru j Rivers of the Cuzcan Andes ( Whitely ), 

When we first received examples of this bird from Mr. H. Whitely 
we referred it to the species described by Tsehudi as Merganetta 
leucogenys . Having, however, made a reinvestigation of the group, 
we convinced ourselves that Tschudi’s bird is, so far as can be de¬ 
cided by his figure and description, inseparable from the Merganetta 
columbiana of New Granada, and that the present species must be 
regarded as undescribed, being equally distinct from the New-Gra- 
nadan form, and from the Chilian Merganetta armata . From the 
former it differs in its larger size, and black breast and flanks, which 
are only relieved by some brownish marks in the middle of the belly. 
In the New-Granadan bird, which is well represented in Des Mars’s 
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c Iconographie 3 (tab. vi.), the whole abdomen is white, sparingly 
striped with narrow blackish markings, and the bill is narrower and 
much less elevated than in this species. Merganetia armata , of 
which an excellent figure will be found in Gray and Mitchell’s 
* Genera of Birds/ resembles the present bird in having a black 
breast; but the edges of the scapularies are white instead of rufous, 
and the throat and fore neck are black, instead of being pure white 
as in its two northern allies. It would seem, therefore, that this 
species occupies an intermediate position as regards the differential 
characters of the male, just as it does in geographical range, between 
the two known species. As regards the female, our specimen does 
not appear to differ in colour from the corresponding sex of Merga¬ 
netia armata (Des Murs, Icon, t, xlviii.), 

3. Merganetta leucogenys. 

Anas leucogenys , Tsch. Wiegm. Arch. 1843, p. 39G. 

Erlsmatura leucogenys , Tsch. Faun. Peru. p. 311, t. xxxvi. 

Merganetta leucoge?iys ) Scl. & Salv. Ex. Ora. p. 200 ; P. Z. S. 
1869, p. 601, et 18/4, p. 6/9, et Nomencl. p. 131 ; Tacz. P, Z. S. 
18/4, p. 554. 

Merganetta columbiana , Bes Murs, Rev. Zool. 1845, p. 179, et 
Icon. 6m. t. 6; Scl. P. Z. S. 1855, p. 164 (Bogota). 

Supra cm ere a, dorsi plumis nigris rufescente utrmque margmatis ; 
uropygio fasciolis minutis albis nigrisgue variegato; capite 
collogue toto albis, linea circum rostrum , pileo medio in strip am 
nuchalem prodncto et linea ah oculis ad colhtm imum utrinque 
descendente nigerrimis ; alis ccerulescenti-schistaceis , tectrici - 
bus et secundariis albo anguste margmatis ; speculo atari ameo - 
viridi ; abdomine albo obsolete nigro striolato ; rostri flam cul- 
mine nigricante , pedibus rubellis: long . iota 12*5, aim 6*0, 
caudce 4*5, rostri a rictu 1*4, tarsi 1*5. Fem. supra cinerea , 
dorso nigro flammulato; genis r cervicis later ibus et cor pore toto 
inferiors fulm-rufis unicoloribus : long, iota 15*5, aim 5*3, caudce 
4, tarsi 1*5, rostri a rictu 1*4. 

Hub. Columbian Andes near Bogota ( Goudot ) ; Quindiu range 
(Salmon); Ecuador (Mus. S.-G.) ; Central Peru ( Tschudi et Jelski ). 

This Merganetta was originally discovered by Goudot, a well- 
known French collector, in the neighbourhood of Bogota. There is 
a skin in Salvin and Godman’s collection from Ecuador; and Tschudi 
and Jelski obtained it in Central Peru. 

Subfamily VII. Merging. 

Genus Merges. ' Type. 

Mergus, Linn. S. N. i. p. 207 (1766). M. cucullatus. 

Lop/wdytes, Reich. Av. Syst. Nat. p. is. (1852) M . cucullatus. 

Besides the Hooded Merganser, which occasionally intrudes from 
the north, one peculiar endemic species of this group is found, in the 
'Neotropical region. 



NEOTROPICA L AN ATI D.*E» 


is;g: 

1. Mergus cucullatus. 

Mergus cucullatus , Linn, S, N. i. p. 20 7 (1766) ; Gab. J. far 
Ora. 1857, p. 231 (Cuba) ; Scl. et Salv. Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 131. 

Lophodytes cucullatus , Baird, B. of N. Am. p. 816; G-undL Report. 
F.-N. i. p. 391, et J. furOrn. 1875, p. 385 (Cuba); Sciater, P. Z. S. 
1859, p. 369 (Jalapa). 

Hab, Cuba (Gundlach); Mexico (Be Oca). 

The Hooded Merganser is of rare occurrence on passage in Cuba, 
and does not appear to have been noted elsewhere within our limits, 
except in South-eastern Mexico. 

2. Mergus octosetaceus. 

Mergus octosetaceus , Yieill. N. D. xiv. p. 222 (1817), et Enc. 
Meth. p. 351 (1823) (Brazil). 

Mergus brasilianus, Yieill. GaL des Ois. ii. p. 209, t. 283 (1834); 
Evton, Mon. Anat. p. 176 (1838) ; Burm. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 441 ; 
Pelz. Orn. Bras. p. 322 (1870) ; Schl. Mus. des P.-B. dnseres , p. 6 ; 
Scl. et Salv. Nom. Av. Neotr. p. 131. 

Mergus fuscus, Licht. Doubl. p. 85 (1823). 

Mergus lopkotes , Cut. MS. (teste Sclilegel). 

Supra fusco-niger purpitreo vix tinctm; plug a alarum duplicU 
fascia nigra divisa, alba; cervice postica ceneo rnicante; pileo 
et crista elongata tenui saturate fumoso-nigris ; abdemine satu¬ 
rate cinereo, fasciis numerosis a Ibis in ventre signaio ; cervice 
antiea et pectoris lateribus griseo et nigro confertim vermicu - 
latis; rostro nigro, pedibusJlavidis ; long . tola 19*0, alee 7 *2, 
caudee 4*0, tarsi 1*4, rostri a ricta 2*2. 

Hah. S.E. Brasil, Sao Paulo (Licht.) ; Bio Ytarare (Natt.). 

This scarce Merganser was first described by Yieillot from Bela- 
lande’s specimens in the Paris Museum, and subsequently figured by 
the same author under another name. Lichtenstein gives Sao Paulo 
as its locality; and Natterer obtained five examples on the River 
Ytarare in the southern part of that province in August 1820. One 
of these skins, marked as the female sex, is now in the collection of 
Salvia and Godman, whence our description is taken. 

IY. Table of the Geographical Distribution of the Neotropical 
Anatida, with remarks thereon , 

On referring to the last column of the Table (pp. 410 & 411), it 
will' be seen that out of the 62 species of Anatidee included in the 
Neotropical list 25 are likewise found in North America. Of these 
25, however, two (Bendrocygna fulva and Q uerqitedula cydnoptera) 
are visitors from the south ; and the Nearctic species which intrude 
into the Neotropical region (mostly in winter) are, so far as is at 
present known, 23 in number, namely 

Anser hyperboreus , Anas boschas, 

- ceerulescens, - obscura, 

■- gambeli , - strepera, 

Bernida canadensis, Querquedula carolinensiS) 

Proc. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. XXVII. 27 
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Querqnedula discors, 
Daflkt acutely 
Mareca americam , 
Spatula clypeata , 
Ahc sponsa, 

FuUgula mania , 
-. 

*—— co Haris y 


FuUgula americam , 

- valisneria, 

Clangula glaueion, 

- albeohy 

(Edemia perspicillatdy 
Erismatura ru bidet 3 
Mergus cucullatus. 


Deducting these 23, there remain 39 in the purely Neotropical list, 
which may be divided as follows. 

In the first place, the genera ChenalopeXy Bendrocygna , Sarcidi- 
omis , and Cdmia are essentially tropicopolitan. We may therefore 
associate the birds of these genera together as an intertropical divi¬ 
sion containing eight species, namely 


Ckenalopex juhaia 3 
Bendrocygna fuha } 
—— autumnalis, 
- discolor. 


Bendrocygna arborea } 

•- mduatOy 

Sarddiomis melanonota 3 
Camna moschata . 
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Secondly, the quasi-cosmopolitan genus Erismatara has 2 repre¬ 
sentatives peculiar to the Neotropical region—namely, E.ferruginea 
and E. dominicana. 

After deducting these two categories, the remaining 29 species 
form the Antarctic division of the Neotropical Anatidee, and consist 
mostly of species belonging to genera also found in the north— e.g. 
Bernida (6), Cygniis (2), Anas (2), Querquedula (8), Bafila (2), 
Mareca (!), Spatula (1), and Mergus (1). Adding these together, 
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we have the following 23 species of Neotropical Anatidse belonging 
to genera also met with in the north—namely 


Bernicla melanoptera , 

- magellanica , 

- dispar , 

-- poliocephala , 

- rubidiceps, 

- antarctiea, 

Cygnus nigricollis, 

■- coscoroha, 

Anas specularis, 

- crist at a, 

Querquedula cyanoptera , 
- oxyptera. 


Q u erquedula Jlavirostris , 
——— andium , 

- versicolor , 

—— pmna, 

- torquaia , 

- brasiliensis, 

Dafila spinicauda, 

- bahamensis, 

Mareca sibila trice, 
Rpatula plat a lea, 

Mery us octosetaceus , 


Lastly, there are 4 generic forms of Anatidse peculiar to the 
Antarctic portion of the Neotropical region ( Ileteronetta , Meto- 
piana, Tacky eves, and Merganetta), embracing the following six 
species— 

Heteroneita tnelanoceqAiala, Merganetta armata , 

Metopiana peposaca , - turneri, 

Tackyeres cmereus , - leucogenys. 

The Neotropical Anatidse may therefore be summarized as 
follows:— 

A. Nearctic species, mostly occurring only in 

winter within the Neotropical Region .... 23 

B. Neotropical species. 

Species belonging to Tropicopolitan 


genera ... 8 

5. Representatives of a Cosmopolitan 

genus... „ ■ ... 2 


c. Peculiar species of genera also Arctic., 23 

d, Species of peculiar Antarctic genera.. 6 

- 39 


62 
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May 2, 1876, 

Robert Hudson, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of April 1876 :— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of April were 95 in number. Of these, 58 were acquired by 
presentation, 12 by purchase, 7 by birth, and 18 were received on 
deposit. .The number of departures during the same period, bv 
death and removals, was 90. 

The most noticeable additions during the month of April were 
as follows:— 

1. A collection of Angolan animals brought home and presented 
to the Society by Lieut. V. R. Cameron, the celebrated African 
traveller. The collection contained the following animals — 


Xame. 

Scientific name. 

Locality. ] 

1 Sooty Mangabev.. 

2 G u iiiea Baboons............ 

1 Drill . 

1 Monteirc’s Galago.. 

1 Servaline Cat...! 

1 African Civet. 

1 Banded Ichneumon . 

1 Senegal Touracou .. 

1 Angola Vulture. 1 

8 Broad-fronted Crocodiles. 

Cereoccbus fidiginosus .,. 
Cynocephaliis babouin ... 
Cynocephahts leueophmis. 

Galago monteiri .. 

Fells sermUna .j 

1 Vivcrra civetta .. 

i Herpcstes fa&datus ....... 

CorytJmx perm .. > 

GypoMerax migolensls ... 
Crocodilm fmitatus .. 

Bought in Gaboon. 
.From river Kwanza, 
Bought in Gaboon. 
From Bailuiida, 

From river Kwanza. 
From river Kwanza. 
From river Kwanza. 
Bought on board. 

From river Kwanza. | 
Bought on r. Kongo. 


Lieut. Cameron also brought with him— 

2. Two Chestnut-backed Colies (Colitis castanonotus ) from the 
river Daude, north of Loanda, presented by Henry C. Taifc, Esq., 
C.M.Z.S. 

These are the first examples of this singular form that have yet 
reached us alive, and are most acceptable, as showing us the various 
ways' in which the Colies use their ■ curiously formed feet, and the 
manner in which they suspend themselves head downwards. 

Mr. Keuleman’s drawing (Plate XXXV.) portrays these interest¬ 
ing birds, which are likely to do well. 

Coitus castanonotus was originally ■ described by Verreaux (Rev. 
ZooL 1855, p. 851). Verreaux gave no locality for the species; but 
Hartlaub (Qrn. Westafr. p. 157) states that Gaboon is its trim. 

3. Two young Cassowaries from New Britain, presented by Mr. 
George Brown, C.M.Z.S., as announced in his letter already read to 
the Society*, and received April 26th, by the * Paramatta. 1 The 
other birds kindly sent by Mr. Brown have, not reached us alive. 
We have to thank our excellent friend Dr. Bennett for his care 

*• See P.Z. S. 1876, p. "2. 
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of these birds at Sydney, and the officers of the ship * Paramatta’ 
for their passage home. . . 

This addition augments the number of Cassowaries now living m 
the collection to 8 individuals, belonging to 6 species, namely:— 


Number. 

Latin name. 

How and when obtained. 

! l 

1 1 

1 

| 2 j 

- i 

1 

1 

2 

C. galeaius . 

C. heccani .. 

CL australis . 

0. australis . 

0. miappe-n diculatus 

C. piciicollis . 

C. bennetti , jr. 

Purchased March 3, 1874. 

Presented by Sir J. Fergusson, Bart., F.Z.S., 
June 7, 1875. 

Presented by the Marquess of Normanby, 
January 23, 1875. 

Presented by E. P. Ramsay, Esq., C.M.Z.S., 
May 28,1875. 

Presented by Oapt. Moresby, Aug. 25, 1874. 
Purchased May 27, 1874. 

Presented by the Rev. Geo. Brown, C.M.Z.S., 
April 26, 1876. 

. 


The Secretary read extracts from several letters addressed to him 
by Dr. George Bennett, F.Z,S. } dated from Sydney in February 
last, referring to the proceedings of Mr. L. M. D* Albertis, C.M.Z.S., 
who had arrived in Sydney on the 4th of February from Yule Island, 
New Guinea, and was intending to stay there two months to recruit 
and obtain supplies, and then to return to New Guinea. Dr* 
Bennett enclosed a plan of the “ Ely River,” New Guinea, made 
during the cruise up it of the London Missionary Society’s steamer 
* Ellengowan/ in December 1875, in which M. D 5 Albertis, who had 
accompanied the expedition, had marked the different birds he had 
obtained or observed during the voyage. Amongst these were noted 
Paradisea raggiana , Goura sp. inc., Buceros ruficollis , Tadorna sp. 
inc., Manucodiaviridk, EpimaeJms magnificus , and other rare species. 


^ Mr. Osbert Sabin, F.R.S., exhibited and made remarks on a por¬ 
tion of a trunk of pine (Pinus) from Guatemala, perforated by a 
Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus ), for the purpose of storing 
acorns*. 


Mr. G. Dawson Rowley, F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of Machtseri- 
rhjnckus mgripectus of Schlegel, from New Guinea, being the fourth 
known member of this very curious genus founded by Mr. Gould, 
This he believed to be the first example of this species which had 
reached, this country. __ 


Mr. J, H. Gurney, Jun., F.Z.S., exhibited an example of the 
Lesser Whitefronted Goose (An&er erythropus ), killed in Egypt, and 
made a few remarks on the other known Geese of that country. 

Mr. A. Grote exhibited the original drawing by Col. Gordon, 
'* Baird Brewer, & Ridgway, ‘North American Birds/ rol, ii p, 560. 
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from which the plate of Ovis polii in the ‘Proceedings 5 (1874, 
plate liii.) was prepared, and made the following remarks on Mr, 
Blanford’s criticisms published in the Society’s ‘ Proceedings ’ for 
1875 (p. 540):— 

“ Col. Gordon has asked me to lay before the meeting his original 
drawing of this Sheep, which has not been successfully reproduced 
by our artist, Mr. Smifc. The male here has not the long bushy 
tail spoken of by Mr. Blanford; its lower outline is distinct in the 
sketch, though indistinct in the plate, so that the hair on the left 
flank may be taken to belong to the tail. This indistinctness lias 
misled Mr. Blanford. 

“Again, the black dorsal line on the female, to which Mr. Blanford 
objects, is far more prononce in the plate than in the drawing, in 
which, moreover, the colouring of the figures is neither so dark 
nor so rufous as it has been rendered in the plate. Mr. Blanford's 
criticism of the coloration of the lower parts of the male and of the 
drawing of his horns is certainly less applicable to the original 
drawing than to the plate. 

“ As regards the apparent manes on both the male and female 
figures, it is admitted by Col, Gordon that in the latter this character 
has been exaggerated. Both Stoliczka and Severtzoff allude to short 
manes in their descriptions of the animal. The elongated hairs 
between the shoulders and behind the horns are mentioned by 
Stoliczka and Blanford, while Severtzoff says, ‘the neck is covered 
by a white mane, shaded with greyish brown’ { cf . P. Z. S. 1875, 
p. 513). I certainly found no trace of any thing like a mane or of a 
dorsal line in the specimen lately mounted in the British Museum ; 
but this character may be variable, and as yet we have comparatively 
but few skins of this animal. 

‘ 4 It is quite true that Col. Gordon is no naturalist, and his sketch 
seems to have been made somewhat in a hurry; but it was made, he 
tells me, from the animal described by Stoliczka, who examined it 
while in, progress, and would certainly have pointed out to the artist 
any flagrant inaccuracies.” 


Mr. George Busk, F.R.S., read a memoir on the Ancient or Qua¬ 
ternary Fauna of Gibraltar, as exemplified in the Mammalian remains 
found in the ossiferous breccia which occurs in the caves and fissures 
recently explored in different parts of the Bock. , Mr. Busk, after 
a preliminary description of the geological features of the Rock and 
its fossiliferous caverns and fissures, treated specially of the various 
bones of the Bear, Cat, Horse, Rhinoceros, Stag, Ibex, and other 
animals, of which the remains occur there, and proceeded to refer 
them to the species to which they seemed to belong. 

This paper will be published in full in the Society’s ‘Transactions/ 


The following papers were read :— 


28 * 
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1. Notes on the Anatomy of the Colies ( Colius ). By A. IS . 

GarroDj M.A., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Keceived April 25, 187(1] 

About the systematic position of the Colies there has always been 
considerable uncertainty, partly on account of the peculiarities of 
their habits, and partly because their internal structure is but in¬ 
completely known. One of the examples of Colius castanonotus , 
sent to the Society by Mr. H. C. Tait, C.M.Z.S., having* died just 
as it reached this country, I have had the opportunity of dissecting 
the bird, and of examining several of its special anatomical details. 

Dr. Murie* has, not long since, given us an excellent resumS of the 
views entertained by different naturalists as to the systematic posi¬ 
tion of the Colies, few of which are based an any thing more than ex¬ 
ternal form and habits. Burchell f placed them close to Corythaix ; 
and he has been followed by many. Mr. Wallace J, from a study of 
their habits, refers them to the Parrot tribe. 

In his f Pterylography 5 Nitzsch § places Colius among his Arnphi- 
bolee, together with Musophaga and Qpisthoco?nu$ s mentioning 
nevertheless that the genus “has a very remarkable arrangement 
of the feathers, and can only be compared in this respect with 
Buceros” 

In his important memoir “ On the Classification of Birds/ 5 Prof. 
Huxley -i places Colius among his Besmognathse, in the smaller 
group Coccygomorphse, the genus being the sole representative of 
one of its minor divisions. Prof. Huxley makes no special reference 
to the skull. 

Dr. Murie has given us valuable information on the osteology of 
the bird %; and I am able to confirm most of his observations. 
There is, however, one part of the skeleton (the palate) where my 
results differ considerably from, those of my predecessor; and these 
it is necessary for me to record. Dr. Murie tells us that the speci¬ 
men at his disposal was somewhat injured; nevertheless, of the 
maxillo-palatine processes of the maxillary bones, he says that they 
intrude but a slight way beyond the palatal rods, and leave a wide 
middle space betwixt them, and that, “as respects the presence of a 
vomer, there is apparently a short one, tapering rather than abruptly 
truncate anteriorly, and not visibly cleft behind. 55 Dr. Murie there¬ 
fore removes Colius from among Prof. Huxley’s Besmognathse, and 
consequently from the Coccygomorphse. 

In the preparation of the skull of my specimen of Colius castano* 

* Ibis, 1872, p. 262. 

t Travels in South Africa, vol. i. p. 214 (footnote). 

t Annals & Mag. of Hat. Hist, 1856, p. 213. 

I Bay Society’s English Translation, edited by Mr. Sclater. p. 107, 

; ; J P.z. s. 1867, p. m ‘ • * 

: ®f; Xc»f. cU. p, 266, pi , x. 
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notus I have taken special care ; and I find that the bird, as will he 
seen by the drawing which I exhibit, is without doubt desmogna- 
thous. ^ Moreover, as the desmognathism apparently depends on 
the fusion of the feebly developed maxillo-palatine plates across 
the middle line as well as with the ossified nasal septum, it should, 
according to the valuable nomenclature of Prof. Parker be 
termed direct, (of the first variety), as in the' Falcons. It is not, 
however, possible to determine with certainty from the adult skull 
(from mine at least) whether the nasal septum has intervened 
between the inaxiilo-palatines, as in the Eagles, Vultures, and Owls* 



Palate of Colms cast anon ot us, x2|. 


and as it is in the Alcedinidse, because in them there is a demon¬ 
strable interval between the free posterior ends of these plates, the 
intermediate septal bond but incompletely uniting them. A slightly 
more extensive ossification in this region would reproduce a Parrot’s 
palate in that of the Coly. 

Next, with reference to the vomer, the result of carefully watch¬ 
ing the skull during maceration, and of a minute inspection of the 
palate in the prepared specimen, convinces me that that bone is not 
ossified. In thus lacking the vomer, Colins and Alee do agree. 

The sternum of my specimen closely resembles that figured by 

* Trans. Zool. Soc. vol. ix. p. 293. 
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Dr. Murie; the crenulation, however, of the lateral margins of 
the keel-bearing middle xiphoid process is not apparent. The 
bone resembles that of the Capitonidae more than the sternum of 
any other bird (see, for comparison, Eyton’s ‘Osteologia Avium/ 
plate 8). 

In the structure of its soft parts Colins presents several interest¬ 
ing features which assist in the determination of its affinities. 

‘The skin is particularly tough, much like that of the Swifts in 
this respect. Only one carotid artery is present, the left. In.the 
Musophagidse, Cuculidse, Coraciidse, Galbulidse, and Alcedinidse we 
know that both a right and a left artery are always developed # ; 
whilst in the Bueerotidse Toccus possesses only the left, Buceros 
having both,—the left only being found, as in Colitis , in the .Fieldoe 
(i. e. Picinse, Bamphastinse, and Capitoninse), Upupidse, Meropidse, 
Trogonidse, and Passeres. As far, therefore, as the carotid arteries 
are concerned, the Colies do not resemble the Musophagidse, their 
supposed nearest allies. The comparison with Parrots must be re¬ 
served till further on. 

Myologically, Colins wants the ambiens muscle. It is therefore 
Anomalogonatous f, and agrees with the passeriform and piciform 
birds only, differing essentially from the Musophagidae. The femoro- 
caudal is well developed, but has no accessory head. The semi- 
iendinosas and its accessory head are both fairly developed. The 
myological formula of the bird on the system adopted by me in my 
paper on Classification, just referred to, is A,XY, the same as that 
of most passeriformes and piciformes, hut differing importantly from 
that of the Musophagidae (AB,XY) in the absence of B, the acces¬ 
sory femoro-caudal muscle. The tensor fasciae of the thigh does 
not in the least cover the biceps muscle* 

In the arrangement of its plantar tendons Colius , although so 
peculiar and uncertain in the manner in which it employs its toes, 
exactly resembles the feeble-footed Alcedinidse, and hardly differs 
from the Coraciidse, Meropidse, Bueerotidse, and Caprimulgidse. 
In Musophaga the distribution of the tendons is on quite another 
principle, as it is in the PsittaciJ. 

The intestines of Colius are voluminous and short, being only 
9 inches in length, I could find no trace of intestinal caeca. 
Nitzsch has shown that the oil-gland is tufted, and that there are ten 
reel rices. 

* In m y paper on the classification of birds I proposed to distribute 
the Anoinalogonatse into two groups, according to whether the cseca 
are present and at the same time the oil-gland is nude, or the 
caeca are absent and the oil-gland is tufted, arranging them in the 
following ■ manner :— 

* P. Z. S. 1873, p. 464. 
f P. 2. S. 1874, p. 110. 
t . Vide P. Z. S. 1875. p. 339. 
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PlCIFORMES. 

With tufted oil-gland and 
without eseca. 

Bid . 

Capitoninai . 
Ramphastincei 
Upupidzs. 

(Collides). 
Bucerotida . 
Alcedinidce . 


Passeriformes. 
With nude oil-gland and 
with ceecai 
Pmseres. 

Bucconidce (? as to caeca), 
Trog enidcs. 

Meropida. 

Galbulidce . 

Caprimulgida . 

J Coraciidee. 

{ Momotidcs. 


From what has been said above it is evident that Colius must be 
included among the Picifonxtes, and near those of this division with 
a left carotid only, a four-notched sternum, and a blended plantar- 
tendon arrangement. No other piciform bird, however, combines all 
these characters. In the Alcedinidae the sternum and plantar ar¬ 
rangement correspond; in the Bucerotidee Toceus agrees as to the 
carotid and the plantar tendons. The Picidae (Picinse -f Oapifcopmse ■+■ 
Eamphastinse) have a left carotid, a two-notched sternum, but a spe¬ 
cialized plantar-tendon distribution. Consequently the fact that the 
combination of characters is unique justifies us in retaining the Co- 
liidse in a separate family, related on the one hand to the Picidae, and 
on the other to the Alcedinidse and Bucerotidse. 

Something must be said with reference to the probability of Colius 
having psittacine affinities. It is an interesting fact that in those 
species of the genus Qacatua ( galerita , leadbeateri , moluecemis , &c.) 
in which the oil-gland is not lost, the resemblances (only accidental 
I assume) to the genus Colius are .peculiarly numerous* In these 
Cacatum there is a left carotid artery only, no ambiens muscle, and a 
myological formula A,XY. Nevertheless I hope that in my paper 
on the Order Psittaci * the impression left by its perusal is that the 
Parrots all sprang straight away from a stock with two carotids and 
an ambiens muscle. Such being the case* and Coitus most certainly 
not being a true Parrot, the arguments in favour of its having arisen 
independently from the psittacine ancestor, and of its having, under¬ 
gone (also independently) cacafcuiform modifications during the 
progress of its evolution, are less easy to accept than those which 
suppose it to have sprung, as I have above assumed, from the less 
specialized stock whence lias been derived all the Anomalogonatas. 
The form of the sternum and the distribution of the plantar tendons 
are in favour of this view of the question. 

It maybe mentioned that the syrinx, of Colius (which has been 
figured by Johannes Mfillerf in a closely allied species) is most 
nearly related to that of Ceryle among'the Kingfishers. 

* P. Z. S. 1874, p. 536. 

t Xleber die bisher unbekannten typisehen Yerst^iedenheiteh cler Stimmea* 
organ© cler Passerinen, 1847. pi. v. figs. 9-12, 
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2. Description of a new Thrush, from Taviuni, one of the Fiji 
Islands. By E. L. Layard, C.M.GL, F.Z.S., H.B.M. 
Consul for Fiji and Tonga. 

[Received May 2, 1876.] 

I am indebted to Mr. Tempest for examples of a third species of 
Fijian Thrush ( Turdus ), which I propose to designate by his name, 
having given the appellation of vitiensis to the species previously 
discovered by him at Bua. 

The present bird is most interesting, as being intermediate between 
T. vitiensis and T, vanicorenm in colour, and likewise as being 
particoloured, as is the case in the first species discovered in these 
islands, Turdus bicolor (Ibis, 1875, p. 153), 

It may be described as follows 

Turdus tempestx, sp. nov. 

$. Dark smoky-brown (almost as black as in T. vanicor crisis) 
throughout, with the exception of the entire head and chest, which 
are drab-coloured, tinged with red, much like the colour of T, viti¬ 
ensis, nobis. Bill and feet bright orange. 

Length 8", wing 4" 2% tail 3" 2% tarse 1" 4'", bill 1" 2 

The 5 is paler and ruddier, and the head and chest less distinctly 
marked. A young S nestling shows the dark plumage of its father, 
with reddish-brown shafts to many of the feathers of the back, and 
the same colour on the edges and tips of the feathers of the head 
and wing-secondaries. XJnderparts confusedly marked with the 
same. 

Mr. Tempest tells me that .this species has the same metallic 
chattering note as the European bird, but, that he never heard it 
“ sing.” It inhabits the forest at the south end of Taviuni, at Selia 
Levu, Tuna Point, scratching under the bushes for worms and in¬ 
sects, on which it feeds. Some specimens killed by him had the 
bill covered with mud, showing that they dibbled into" the ground in 
search of worms. 


8. Note on the Discovery of the Roebuck (Cervrn capreohs) 
in Palestine. .By the Rev. Canon Tristram. 

[Received May 2, 1876.] ■ 

In a paper read before the Society in February 1866 *, I mentioned, 
in giving a list of the mammals of Palestine, that I had reason to be¬ 
lieve the Roebuck was found in that country, though I could not 
produce a specimen.^ I felt satisfied that I could hardly be mistaken 
in the small Deer I had more than once disturbed on the southern 
shores of Lebanon; and Mr. Boyd Dawkins had identified teeth of 
the Roebuck among the remains of other still existing mammals in 
* See V. Z, S. 1866, p.: 86, . 
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the bone-breccia of the Lebanon caves, viz. the Ibex, Elk, Red 
Deer, and Bison. All doubts on this subject are now solved by the 
fact of Dr, Condor, R.E., having obtained on Mount Carmel a spe¬ 
cimen, which has been sent to Cambridge, and pronounced by Prof. 
Newton to be the true Cervus capreolus . 

Dr, Cornier states that this Deer inhabits the thickets on the sides 
of Carmel, and is also met with further south, in the wooded country 
round Sheikh Iskander, where it gives its name to one of the prin¬ 
cipal valleys, Wady Yahmur. Special interest attaches to the dis¬ 
covery from the fact of its being known to the Arabs as Yahmur, 
identical with the Hebrew translated fC fallow deer 55 in 

our' version, and never before identified with any ruminant known to 
exist in Palestine. 

Palestine is by far the most south-easterly region where the Roe¬ 
buck has yet been found either living or among recent remains. 
Pallas gives Cervus pygargus as the Roebuck of Northern Asia, 
which, though identified with our Roebuck by Giebel, is generally 
considered to be distinct. 


May 16, 1876. 

Dr. A. Gunther, F.K.S., Y.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a skin of a rare Pacific Parrot, Coriphilus 
kuhli *, which had been sent to him for examination by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, C.M.Z.S. This specimen had been obtained by Dr. T. Hale 
Streets, U.S. Navy, at Washington Island of the Palmyra group, as 
indicated in the following remarks :— 

“Washington, or New York, Island, the habitat of this Parrot, is 
situated in latitude 4° 41* lOW north, and longitude 160° 18' 6*5 " 
west. It was discovered in 1798 by Captain Edmund Fanning, an 
American; but he did not land upon it. The United-States Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition under the command of Captain Wilkes passed it 
by in 1840, and reported no anchorage. The island is an obliterated 
atoll, and is densely covered with vegetation, the cocoa-nut palm 
predominating. 

“ It is evident from the following tin technical description taken 
from 4 Fanning’s Voyages/ that, this bird existed on Fanning Island 
when it was first discovered. f Amongst the birds was one species 
about the size of our Robin (Tardus migratorius), with a breast of 
scarlet-coloured feathers, the under portion of the body being finished 
off with bright reel, the neck of a golden colour, back a lively green 
with a yellow beak, except the very.points, which were of a light 
dun colour, the wings and tail being both of a jet-black, and the last 
tipped off with white ; it was a most beautiful and lovely bird, with 
its brilliant and richly variegated plumage. We were much cha¬ 
grined, while observing these, to ■■see. a Man-of-war Hawk flying by 
with one in his mouth, apparently having-just caught it/ . 

* Bomicclla kuhli. Flnsch, Papag. ii p. 749. 
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“Washington and Fanning are the only islands of the group 
(containing besides the islands Christmas and Palmyra) in which 
the bird is found. Washington and Fanning are situated closely 
together, distant from one another 7 7 nautical miles in a north-westerly 
and south-easterly direction, and they are remote from the other 
islands of the group. 

“ To quote again from 5 Fanning’s Voyages : 5 £ As at Fanning’s, so 
here [Washington] we could perceive no token of its being at all 

inhabited.’ 

“They are still uninhabited ; but the natives of the groups south 
of the equator visit them occasionally to gather the cocoa-nuts 
and to express the oil that is in them. We found such a party 
at Washington Island at the time of our visit. We engaged some 
of the Kanakas to catch the Lories alive for us. They used two 
pieces of bamboo, each about a yard in length. On one was perched 
a tame bird ; and from the end of the other was suspended a running 
noose made of the bark of the cocoa-nut tree. The tame bird as it 
was carried along uttered a harsh, rasping sound; and others came 
out of the trees and perched alongside it on the bamboo stick, and 
the man noosed them by means of the other bamboo.” 

Mr. Sclater remarked that it was of great interest to ascertain 
positivehj the correct habitat of this Lory. Dr. Finsch, relying 
upon Bourjot’s assertions, had indicated Fanning Island as its most 
probable putrid, but was not without much doubt on the subject. 


Dr. Gunther read an extract from a letter received from Com¬ 
mander W. E. Cookson, R.N., of H.M.S* 4 Peterel/ dated Coquimbo, 
March 9, 1876. Commander Cookson stated that two of the large 
Land-Tortoises procured from the Galapagos Islands in June 1875 
were then on board, and that he was in hopes that he should be able 
to land them alive in England, where he expected to arrive in the 
beginning of next June. 

The two tortoises were male and female, and, although not of a 
very large size, were the largest he was able to procure, and were un¬ 
doubtedly adults : the male weighed 270 lbs., and the female 117 lbs. 
Besides these, he had the shell, head, and feet of five others from 
Albemarle and Abingdon Islands. 

Commander Cookson had also collected and preserved specimens 
of Amhlyrhynchus crntatus from the different islands of the group 
which he had visited, and had preserved some of the several kinds 
of fishes which were caught during their stay. Commander Cookson 
anticipated being ninety days at sea on his homeward voyage, and was 
afraid there would be some difficulty in keeping the Tortoises alive, as 
they were great eaters; he had, however, laid in a large supply of 
cactus, of which they were very fond. They would also eat soaked 
biscuit. 


Dr. Peter Comrie, Staff-Burgeon B.N., exhibited the zoological 
specimens which lie had collected: during the survey of the S.E. 
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coast of New Guinea by H.M.S. * Basilisk/ and read the following 
remarks:— 

c< In introducing the specimens now exhibited, my object is to show 
that something, although small, was done in the way of advancing 
natural history during the running survey made by H.M.S.‘Basilisk 5 
of the S.E. coast of New Guinea. The opportunities were limited, 
and the time was short, the vessel arriving on that coast on the 20th 
of February, 1874, and'finally leaving on May 23rd, the portion of 
coast embraced being from S.E. Cape to Cape Rigor, the E. point of 
Astrolabe Gulf. A considerable portion of time was spent among the 
group of islands off East Cape; but with the exception of the large 
D’Entrecasteaux group, where many fine butterflies were obtained, 
i did not find these islands at all good collecting-ground, and it was 
more to the northward, in Huon Gulf, on the mainland, that the 
richest spoils were captured. This was especially the case with Snakes 
and Insects, and was partly owing to the woodcutting carried on 
here to supply fuel for steaming-purposes on our passage to Amboyna. 
When any specimen considered curious was met with by the men en¬ 
gaged woodcutting, it was invariably saved for the 4 Doctor / and in 
this way I am almost entirely indebted to the men and, in some cases, 
the officers of the ship for what I now show. The mammals, all 
marsupials, were obtained alongside from the natives, who generally 
brought them alive, and traded them for pieces of iron hoops, which 
constitute the current coin all along the coast. With the exception 
of a Pig and a dun-coloured Bog, no mammals other than marsupials 
were observed. Some of the specimens are not in the best state of 
preservation, owing partly to my having had to leave the cases at 
Singapore, there having been no room for them in the hold of H.M.S. 

4 Basilisk/ and also to the plague of ants brought on board with the 
wood, and which, unless the specimens were kept enveloped in an 
atmosphere of carbolic acid, very soon made short work of them. 

44 1 have no intention on this occasion to do more than generally 
allude to the collection as a whole, as many of the species are new, 
and others, although known, have hitherto not been found in New 
Guinea; the details connected with geographical range, diagnosis of 
new, species, and their description, a work of time, I must leave to 
abler hands. I will only give a general resume of the more important 
novelties as kindly furnished me by Mr. Sclater and Dr. Gunther:— 
ic The Mammals are 9 in number; the most notable of which are 2 
Peiauri (Flying Squirrels), which differ from their nearest congener, 
Petaurm artel , in being of a decidedly rufous tint: but whether 
specifically distinct can only be ascertained when their skulls have 
been extracted. The Perameles has lately been described by Dr. 
Peters as collected by D’Albertis in - New Guinea. Two - of the* Bats 
have hitherto not been found in New Guinea. 

<f The Birds, 13 in number, belong to 11 species, the most im¬ 
portant addition being Manucodia (Bird of Paradise), a new species, 
and which Mr. Sclater has consented kindly to name after myself; 
this example was the only one either seen or procured. A rather rare 
Tern, found by Dr.' M e Gillivray in Torres Straits, completes what 
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is noteworthy as regards the birds; and as Mr. Sclater lias a paper 
on the subject of my birds, it will be better left to him. 

“The Snakes are 7 in number; among which is a new species, a 
large specimen of Jukes’s Sea-snake, hitherto not found nearer New 
Guinea than Torres Straits, and a species of Tropidonotus , hitherto 
not found in New Guinea. 

« The Death-adder I was about stepping on, so thoroughly was its 
colour approximated to the surrounding vegetation; and an officer 
who accompanied me shot it. as it was raising its head to strike me. 

“ Butterflies. These I am unable to exhibit, as they are not yet set 
up; but it is expected that a considerable number of new species 
may result on examination. 

« Land-shells . These, few in number, Messrs. Adams and Augas 
will determine; and I have only brought down this evening a unique 
Helix discovered by M'Gillivray, which I found on the leaves of a 
species of Pandanus in Huon Gulf.” 


Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., read the second part of his memoir on 
the Madreporaria dredged up during the expedition of ELM.8. 
* Porcupine* in 1869-70. Dr, Duncan stated that the first part of 
this communication had been already published in the Society’s 
Transactions (vol. viii. p. 303), and that the present portion related to 
several species which were not therein mentioned. They were all 
simple forms, and lived in the deep sea or in shallow water. The 
most important species were from the Mediterranean and Atlantic off 
the Spanish coast. The genera CaryophyUia , Paracyathus , Fla- 
helium , and Besmophyllmn were the best-represented. 

The examination of this series of corals did not necessitate any 
modifications of the views expressed in the former paper regarding 
the peculiar form of the non-reef-building Madreporaria and the 
affinities of many recent species with fossils. 

This paper will be published in full in the ‘ Transactions/ 


The following papers were read:— 


1. Remarks on some Indian and, more especially, Bornean 
Mammals. By Dr. A. Gunther, V.P.Z.S., Keeper of 
the Zoological Department, British Museum. 

[Received May 16,1876.] 

(Plates XXXVI., XXXVII.) 

A collection of Mammals sent, by Mr, Low to the British Museum 
from the mainland of Borneo, opposite to Labuan, contains several 
specimens affording additional' information' as regards the fauna of 
that island and the distribution of the species inhabiting it. As 
their examination necessarily involved a comparison with specimens 
and species from other localities, I have added those of my notes on 
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the latter which appeared to me to contribute to a better knowledge 
of them,, 

Macac us melanotcjs. 

This Ape proves to be a native of Borneo. It was first described 
under the name of Papio melanotus, by Ogilbv, in our "Proceedings 5 
for 1839, p* 31. The typical specimen, which is half-grown and in 
the British Museum, was said to have been brought from Madras; 
hut for some time past this has been considered very doubtful, as no 
other specimen has been found in any part of continental India. A 
second example, without known history, an adult male, was purchased 
of the Zoological Society in 1866 *. The third specimen, now re¬ 
ceived from North-western Borneo (mainland opposite Labuan), is 
quite young, only 12 inches long. The sides, abdomen, and legs are 
of a light chestnut-colour: the tips of many hairs shining golden. In 
older examples this chestnut-colour is limited to a portion of the hairs 
only, and more and more replaced by blackish brown. The middle 
of the head and back and upperside of the tail are black mixed with 
brown. The longitudinal median crest of long hairs on the head, 
characteristic of the species, is well indicated. Of particular interest 
is the tail, which in our specimen is perfect, and which in both the 
other examples (menagerie specimens) is mutilated. It is 3 i inches 
long, covered with short hairs, and extremely slender in the last two 
thirds of its length; so that the loss of this portion in specimens kept 
in captivity can easily be accounted for. 

GyMNURA RAFFLES1I, Yai\ CANDIDA. 

All the specimens received from Labuan, the mainland opposite to 
Labuan, and Sarawak differ from the typical form in being of a white 
colour, only a part of the longest and strongest hairs on the trunk 
being black. The head, legs, and tail are pure white. As no struc¬ 
tural differences can be discovered either in the skull, or dentition, or 
any other part of the body, I consider it sufficient to distinguish this 
form as a merely local variety. 

Tupaia. 

Having received two species of this genus from Borneo, I have 
examined the series of specimens in the British .Museum, which is 
tolerably complete, at least as regards species. They may be divided 
thus;— 

L Species with grizzled hair on the kind part of the hack and tail . 

A. Large species. 

1. TUFAIA FERRUGXNEA (RaffL). 

■ The specimens in the British Museum are from Malacca, Finang, 
Singapore, and Sumatra; according to Schlegel this species occurs 
also in Java and on the west coast of Borneo (Fontianak). The 
skull is distinguished by a large oval vacuity in the zygomatic arch. 

* “ Macaws speeiosus” spec, a, of the ‘ Revised List of Tertebraied Animals 
in the Gardens of the Zool. See.' p. 16. Of, Mater, P. Z, 8, 1875, p, 418, ■ 
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2. Tupaia ellioti (Waterh.). 

This species lias always remarkably short and rigid hair *; and the 
vacuity in the zygomatic arch is reduced to a small foramen. ^ I have 
seen three examples of this species, viz.: —the type, from the hills west, 
of Madras; a second, found by Capt. K. C. Beavan near Maunbhoom 
(Bengal Pres.); and the third, brought by Major Lloyd from, the 
Matiieran hills near Bombay, which is the westernmost limit of the 
genus hitherto ascertained. 

3. Tupaia belangeri (Wagn.). 

Distinguished from the preceding by its much longer and softer 
fur. The foramen in the zygomatic arch is small, yet larger 
than in T\ ellioti . Hitherto found in Burma, Upper Pegu, and 
Sikkim. The name given by Wagner is the first technical de¬ 
signation of this species, which in Belanger's ‘Voyage* is described 
and figured as st Tupaia du Pegou.” Jerdon ( c Mamin, of India/ 
p, 65) used the name Tupaia peguana, Lesson ; however, the author 
of the account of the Mammalia in Belanger's ‘ Voyage 5 w 7 as not 
Lesson, but Is. Geoffrey St.-Hilaire, 

B. Small species . 

4. Tupaia javanica (Horsf.) 

Found in Java and in the Dutch possessions of Sumatra and Bor¬ 
neo. Distinct as this species is from T . ferruginea , young examples 
of the latter can hardly be externally' distinguished from T. j manic a ; 
and one of the specimens examined and named T. javanica by Hors- 
field is clearly the young of the larger species, as is proved by its 
undeveloped dentition. A fully adult example from Java, also named 
by Ilorsfield, is 13 inches long, the tail taking very nearly one half. 
For comparison's sake with the following species, I give the measure¬ 
ments of the four posterior molar teeth of this example: 



Length. 

Width. 


milfim. 

millim. 

a. Molar ... .. 

. 2*0 

2*0 

h . Molar .. 

. 3*0 

3*0 

c* Molar. 

_ .. 2*5 

3*5 

d. Molar.. 

Tupaia minor, sp, n. 


3*0 


Closely allied to T. javanica , but conspicuously smaller and with 
much shorter and rather rigid hair. All the hairs of the upper parts 
are grizzled with grey, brownish grey, and black, a reddish brown 
tinge prevailing in the middle of the hinder half of the back and on 
the tail; extremity of the tail black. Shoulder-stripe distinct. 
Lower parts' yellowish white, of the tail brownish yellow. With the 
exception of the terminal hairs, the hairs of the tail are rather short, 
Length of body 5 inches 4 lines, of tail 6 inches 2 lines. 

* To judge' from one example, the fur is soft and much longer at, a very young 

age. k ‘ * 
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The foramen in the zygomatic arch is a narrow elongate slit. The 
measurements of the four posterior molar teeth are as follows:— 


Length, Width, 

millim. millim. 

a. Molar... 1*7 1*7 

h. Molar.. .. 2*5 2*5 

c. Molar .. 2*3 2*5 

d. Molars.... 1*4 2*0 


Several specimens of this species have been sent by Mr. Low from 
the mainland of Borneo, opposite Labuan. 

6. Tupaia murina (Mull. & Schleg.)=T. frenata , Gray, Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. 1860, vi. p. 217. 

II. The greater pari of the hairs on the hind paid of the back and 
tail are of a uniform black , brown , or red colour. 

A. Large species. 

7. Txjpaia tana (BaflL). 

This species is subject to considerable variation of colour, unac¬ 
companied by any structural modification of the skull or dentition. 
The second molar has sometimes a well-developed inner tubercle at the 
base of the cusp ; but in other specimens showing exactly the same 
coloration this tubercle is absent. I therefore must confirm Schlegel’s 
opinion that Tupaia speciosa of Wagner is not specifically distinct 
from T. tana . The following varieties may be distinguished:— 

a. Yar. tana. Tail black above, basal half of each hair rusty- 
brown, lower part of the tail dark brown. Sumatra ; ? Borneo. 

h . Yar, speciosa. Tail brownish red above, bright rusty-red 
below. Sarawak, Pontianak. 

e. Yar. chrysura (Plate XXXYI.). Tail golden yellow, with a 
reddish tinge. Mainland of Borneo, opposite to Labuan. 

8. Tupaia nicobarica, Zelebor, Novara-Reise, Saugeth. p. 17, 
Taf. 1 & 2. 

Nicobars (a desideratum in the British-Museum collection). 

B. Small species. 

9. Tupaia splendidula (Gray). 

Having extracted the skull from the typical specimen, I have con¬ 
vinced myself that this specimen is perfectly adult. 


Paraboxurus philxppensis (Tenim.). 

An adult example sent by Mr. Low from the mainland of Borneo, 
opposite Labuan, agrees in every respect with specimens collected 
by Hr. A. B. Meyer in Luzon. 

" VlVERRA TANGAt/UNGA, 

The Civet Cat inhabiting Borneo is the Fir err a tangalunga of 
Gray. 
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Quite distinct from this- species is the Viverra megaspila (Blyfch, 
Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, xxxb 1863, p. 331) from Pegu and the Ma- 
" lay an peninsula. It grows to nearly twice the size of K tangalunga , 
with'which it .; agrees only in having the black median dorsal streak 
, 'continued along the tail, and not interrupted by the light rings, which 
' are incomplete,, and few in number.. In an adult female from Pinaxig 
: (Cantor’s V. tangalunga) the body measures three feet from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail, the tail 17 inches. The black 
spots on 'the body are large*-"very distinct, not ocellated, and arranged 
in five longitudinal series. This peculiar coloration is already suffi¬ 
ciently distinct in a very young individual, whose total length is only 
19| inches. 

As this species has never been figured, or acknowledged by natu¬ 
ralists, I have thought it better to draw their attention to it by the 
accompanying figure (Plate.XXXVII.)jlrawn from our specimens 
from rinang. 

'p-tV V AV ' .0'-'. ^ .'A.A V ; " : ; ■' ■; ■. 

2, Notices of someBeep-sea '.'and Littoral;Corals,, fromthe 
Atlantic Ocean, Caribbean, Indian, New-Zealand* Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and Japanese &c. Seas, By Prof, P, Majrtin 
Duncan, F.R.S., Pres.' GeoL Soc, . 

[Received May 16, '1876.] ' ; 

(Bates XXXVIIL-XLL). 1 

The corals which are described in this communication are nearly 
all remarkable forms. They are net the usual reef-building species, 

■ nor are they found in very deep seas: but, coming from remote dis*» 
triers, Bey present a most varied generic assemblage. 

It 1 as been necessary to establish several new genera in order to 
classify the species, and also to introduce into the recent coral fauna 
two genera, one hitherto considered to be represented only in the 
Cretaceous, and the other in the Miocene formation; but lately the 
last has been found in the Caribbean by Agassiz and Pourtales. 

Three of the species closely resemble fossil forms; and they are 
Conoeyathus zealandioe, Beltocyathm oriental is, and Aniillia Ions - 

p-h-.;',(■. / ;,;/// V : "', : 

The first cl these belongs to a genus which is a most marked one, 

I d very well differentiated. It is allied to Conocyathus sutcatus, 
V b. from the Mic erne or Oligocene of Mayenee. Beltocyathm 
orlentalis is closely allied to Beltocyathm iialicus (of the Italian 
Miocene); reel Antiilia lonsdaleia, var., differs ver> slightly from 
the form from the San-Domingan Miocene, described by me in the 
* Quarterly ^ Journal of the Geological Society/ vol. xx., in an essay 
on i he fossi corals of the Vest Indies, This is of course a most 
important species; for its being fount! large and well developed in 
the JajMi lese sei $ impli s that the € iribl eau was once c pen to the 
west. The other evidence of this former connexion between the 
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.Pacific and West-Indian coral-faunas is explained in the essay men¬ 
tioned above. ■ 


Cj * . .4/. .4/ . • . ; ; ...-—t7.- Jr T 

be like the Astrangiaceae; but they have not incised septa, and there 
is no endotheca. 

Brachytrochus is a very simple form, whose flat shape is relieved 
by the presence of teeth to the septa, simulating palL 

Jmania is a Besmophyllum with a remarkable epitheca; and 
Bendrocora represents in the littoral zone the deep-sea germs Soleno - 
smiiia , nobis (Trans. Z 00 L Soe. vol. viil p. 327)* 

It has been found necessary to reexamine the species Sclerokelia 
hirtella (a St, Helena coral, with a wonderful amount of calicuiar 
variation and recalling the Cretaceous Synhelia), and also Cyatko- 
kelia axillaris of Japan, 


Bonocyathm zelandite. Cook’s Straits, New Zealand. . 
Beltocyathm orientalis. Japanese seas, 52 fathoms, 
Paracyathus persicus. Persian Gulf. 

— coronatm. Nullipore zone in Persian Gulf. 
Polycyathus atlanticm. St. IIelena, 

Agelecyatkus helemm. St. Helena. 

- } variety minor.. St. Helena. 

persicus. Persian Gulf. 

Brachytrochus simplex. Caspar Straits, 12 fathoms.. 
Javania insignia. Japanese seas, 48 fathoms. 

Oculina cuhaensis . Caribbean sea. 

Antiilia lonsdaleia> Duncan, a variety. Japanese seas, 
Bendrocora fissipara. West coast of Africa. 

Astrangia mfamta . Caribbean seas, littoral, 

- epiikecata. Caribbean seas, littoral. 

Cylicia tenetta , variety. Port Natal. 

Placopsammia darwini. Gab 
Balamphyllia helenm. St. Helena. 

—— striata. St. Helena. 


CyatMhdia cmllaris } BBSs & Solander. 

Listof new Genera. ■■ 

Jamma. : 


Polycyaikus . 

Agelecyuthm. 

Benimmm, 


WXfP:- 




' : : : V:; ■; ■ i;-/' 

■ Proc , Zooi. Soc.—1876, No. XXIX. 29 

• . : . .I - 

■ ' . ' ■ .. : V. 
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List of Species, and their Classification . 

Suborder Sclerodermata. 

Section Madreporaria aporosa. 

Family Turbinolidjs. 

Subfam. €aryqphylliace.e. 

Conocyathus zelandice , sp. n. 

Subfam. Trochqcyathacejb. 

lieltocyatlms orientalist sp. n, Paracyathits coronatus , sp. n. 
Paracyaihus persicus, sp. n. 

Subfam. TurbinOLID.E reptantes, nov. 

Polycyathus atlanticus, sp. n. Jgelecyathus helenos 3 var. n. 

Agelecijathus helence. , sp. n. - persicus } sp. n. 

Subfam. Turbinglxaceje. 

Javania imignis, sp. n. Brachytrockus simplex , sp. n. 

Family Oculinidjs. 

Oculina cubaensis, sp. n. 

Family Astrasidae. 

Subfam. Astr-RIN^e. 

Antiilia lonsdaleia, var. n. 

Division Cladocorace-e. 

Bendrocora fissipara , sp. n. 

Division Astrangiace-e. 

Astrangia mimita 9 sp. n. Cylicia tenella , var. n. 

-- epithecata , sp. n, 

Madreporaria perforata. 

Family Eupsamminae. 

Balanophyllia helence, sp. n. Placopsammia darwini , sp. o. 
-- striata 9 sp. n. 

/Speefes reconsidered\ 

Family OcuLiNiDiE. 

Sclerohelia Mr tell a, Pallas. 

ChjatJiohelia axillaris, Ellis & Solander. 

Desmp/ 20 ?z o/ 1 Species . 

Suborder Sclerodermata. 

Madreporaria aporosa. 

Family Turbinoliidje. 

Subfam. Caryophyllxace,e. * 

Genus Conocyathus, D’Orbigny. 

This genus is thus described by Milne-Edwards and Jules Haime 
in their ‘ Hist. Nat. des Corall.’ toI. ii. p. 25 
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The corallurn is simple, trochoid, straight, free, and without a 
trace of adherence. The costae are not lamellar; the septa are ex- 
sert, being strongly spined laterally ; the columella is wanting or is 
rudimentary; and there are well developed pali before the septa of 
the penultimate cycle. 

The genus resembles Turbinoiia without a columella and with 
pali. Its solitary species, a well-marked form, with three cycles 
of septa, and six large pali, was found in the Mayence Tertiary de¬ 
posits, and was called by D’Orbigny Conoeyathus suleafus, from the 
grooved appearance of its outside. 

Two specimens of simple corals were dredged up in Cook's Straits, 
New Zealand, from no very great depth, and they were evidently 
within this remarkable genus, differing very slightly from the fossil 
form. 

CONOCYATHUS ZELAXDIJS, Sp. H* (Plate XXXYIII. %S. 1-3.) 

The corallum is conical, the calice being circular in outline; but 
the lower third of the corallum diminishes suddenly, there being 
fewer costae there than above. The base is rounded, and is costulate, 
the costa; are in ridges, and have distinct intercostal spaces. There 
is no columella; but six large upward-projecting pali start around the 
axis, and are placed before each secondary septum. There are three 
cycles of fully developed septa, and there are three corresponding 
cycles of cost® ; and in addition there are costa; of the fourth cycle in 
each of the six systems; hut they correspond to rudimentary septa. 

Height Yu - inch. Diameter of calice about T 3 ^ inch. 

The resemblance of this coral, at first sight, to a TurbinoHaii 
without a columella is very striking. The paii are unusually large ; 
and the existence of the costae, and in relation with rudimentary septa 
of the fourth cycle, is very remarkable. 

Subfamily Tro chocyathac ejb . 

Deltocyathus oriental!s, sp. n. (Plate XXXYIII. figs. 4-7.) 

The corallum is short, turbinate, widely open at the calice, and it 
lias a circular spot to its base, which is without eostse. The colu¬ 
mella is exceedingly small; the primary septa are very exsert; and 
thecostse are subequal, crowded, granular, and project from the wall. 
The septa are in four cycles; but. the' higher orders are incomplete 
in some systems. The pali are small and lower before the ter- 
fiaries, and prominent and tall but not broad before the secondaries. 
All the septa and the pali are closely granular. 

Height of coral l inch. Breadth of calice i inch. 

Locality . Japanese seas. N. lat. 34° 12 f , E. long. 136° 20 ? , in 52 
fathoms. Collected by Capt. St. John. 

Paracyathtjs persicus, sp. n. (Plate XXXYIII. figs. 8-10.) 

The corallum is short, and the base is broader than the calice, 
which is shallow and open. The costse are well developed, rounded 
and subequal The septa are close and crowded, broad, not exsert, 

29 * 
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Ions; and granular at the sides; and there are not quite three cycles. 
The paii are broad and short, and look like continuations of the pri¬ 
mary and secondary septa. The columella is small and concave. 

Breadth of calice T V Inch. Height of corallum T \ inch. 

locality . Dredged up from Persian Gulf on Nullipore. 

Paracyathus coronattjs, sp. n. (Plate XXXVIII. figs. 11-13.) 

The base is broad, but not so wide as the calice ; and the whole is 
short, the costas being very distinct, prominent, unequal, and extend- 
Ing to the base. The calice is elliptical in outline, and the larger 
septa are exsert and rounded. The calice is shallow; and a circular 
ring of septa-like pali arises around the rather small columella. 
The septa are in incomplete four cycles; and there are about 20 pro¬ 
longations into the inner circle. These pali are long and arched, the 
whole presenting the appearance of an intercalicular gemmation. 

Height of corallum -y inch. Breadth of calice T V inch. 

Locality. On a shell in the Persian Gulf. 

There is often much difficulty in deciding whether one of the 
crowns of pali are really such, or only long spines attached to the 
septa on their inner margin near the central space. 

The importance of deciding the true character of the structures is 
great; for whilst the septal spine may be of specific importance, the 
presence of the pali as independent structures is generic ; for it in¬ 
volves the presence of other tissues—such, for instance, as an extra 
crown of soft tentacles. Every one who has seen many of the small 
sessile corals usually called Astrangia , Phyllangia , and Vlangia 
amongst the Astrangiacese must have felt this difficulty. In some 
the spinose nature of the false pains-is evident; but in other species 
an arbitrary custom appears to have decided that such and such are 
not septal structures but pali. 

In the Astrangiacess there must he evidences of endothecal struc¬ 
ture, in the form of dissepiments, although Milne-Edwards says 
it is 4< pen abondante.” Moreover the septa must have their free 
margins more or less incised, and not plain. The origin of the coral- 
iites from a basal expansion is part of the diagnosis; but of course 
this fails with regard to the parent before basal expansions, or stolons 
lave been cast forth. 

If a corallite simply increases by basal expansions, or stolons, it is 
not necessarily one of the Astrangiacese ; for budding can take place 
in species of other groups so low down and close to the base that' 
it appears to be, and may be, essentially basal. This is seen in a 
specimen of Omdina cubaZmis from the Caribbean, when Scrymlm 
have kept the branches from rising as usual. Moreover in the 
Sderohelia from St. Helena there are some corallites close to the 
base, and continuous with it, which are not distinguishable from it. 

Corallites springing thus from a base more or less closely, and not 
having endotheca or serrate-edged septa, are not Astrangiaceae ; so 
that without the necessity of determining what' are and what are 
not pali, the difficulty in classification is somewhat removed/ 
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These observations are necessary, in order that the nature and 
classification of several corals which closely resemble each other 
may be understood, and that their separation or not from the 
Astrangiacese be comprehended. 

Turbinolidjs rdptantes. 

Corals rising from a prolongation of the basal structures, some¬ 
times distant, sometimes very close. The septa are plain; and there 
is no endotheca. 

This diagnosis forms a group amongst the Turbinolidae like that 
of the Astrangiacese of the Astreacese; and this group is as it were 
linked on to the endothecate corals by the Oculinaceae, which oc¬ 
casionally assume this basal method of growth. I believe “'occa¬ 
sional” is a correct term, and that the force of circumstances which 
prevent the upward growth, and necessitate a basal one, is accom¬ 
panied by trifling changes in the septal arrangement, and in that of 
the columella also ; so that a species may present itself under two 
aspects. But until more is known of the soft parts, it is best to make 
them basal growers when they are only found in that manner. 

Genus Polycyathys. 

There is an epitheea covering the costse; pali are present; and 
the columella is usually deeply seated. 

Polycyathus atlanticus, sp.ii. (Plate XXXVIII. tigs. 14-16.) 

The corallites arise close to the bases of their neighbours, and 
grow' more distinct and distant with age. Their shape is cylindro- 
conical, with a broad base and an elliptical eaiice, which is circular 
in outline in young species. The epitheea is very decided in young, 
and well seen in the old specimens. The septa are irregularly ar¬ 
ranged ; and in the largest, calices there are four complete cycles 
and part of a fifth. The primary and secondary septa are the 
most distinct and exsert, being granular at the sides, but not in- 
cised on the margin. The smaller septa do not reach far from the 
wall. The margin of the calico, round and stout, in the ,young 
corallite, is rather wavy and even angular in the largest. The costse 
are subequal, granular, and covered by the epitheea. The columella 
is deeply seated, small, and ends in a few papillose spines. The pali 
resemble the spines of the columella, but are usually larger and, 
indeed, longer than the smaller septa before which they are placed. 
The pali are placed before the tertiaries and secondaries, those 
of the tertiaries being nearer the margin of the caliee. Sometimes 
the pali are double or bilobed before these septa, but not before the 
secondaries. There is no endotheca. 

Height inch. Breadth of calice inch. 

On an Osirea from St. Helena. ■ 
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Genus xTgelecyathus. 

There Is no epitheca; the cost® are well developed, especially near 
the calices; the septa are more or less exsert. There are pali, a 
columella, and no endotheca. 

Agelecyathus helenje, sp. in (Plate XXXIX. figs. 4-6.) 

The corallum incrusts; and the corallites, united by a common 
base, are wide apart and short. The calices are elliptical or round, 
open and moderately deep. The columella is small, papillose, and 
deeply seated ; the septa are not crowded, but are stout, granular, and 
unequal The primaries and some secondaries are exserfc. The pali 
are long, thin, papillose, and are placed before the secondaries and 
the tertiaries. The costa are fiat, unequal, extend to the base, and 
are granular. 

Diameter of calice T qj inch. 

Locality . On an Ostrea from St. Helena. 

The variation of the size and shape of the pali and septa on the 
same corallum is interesting. In some they are both broad and 
sharply granular laterally. 

Tar. minor. 

A smaller series of corallites, and with all the specific attributes, 
is on the under valve of the same Ostrea . 

Agelecyathus persicus, sp. n. (Plate'XXXIX. figs. 1-3.) 

The corallites are united by stoloniferous expansions ; and some 
are distant, whilst others are close. The corallites are cylindrical, 
slightly narrower at the base, and tumid below the calice. The 
cost® are distinct, wide, granular, unequal, and fiat. The septa are 
unequal, the primaries being the shortest, and those of the higher 
cycle much smaller: but in some calices the septa are alternately 
large and small Some calices have very wide septa, largely granular 
at the sides; others have them thinner; and all are short. There 
are three cycles, or some septa of the fourth may be present. The 
columella is small and papillose, and, deep in the rather deep fossa. 
The pali are small, and either thick- or -papillose. They are placed 
before the tertiaries, and sometimes before the secondaries. 

The variability of the pali, and size of the septa, and the septal 
number is very remarkable in the same corallum. 

Expanse of corallum 1 to 2 square inches. Height of corallites 

to y~ : j inch. Breadth of calice to ^ inch. 

, Locality. Dredged up out of Persian Gulf. 

Sehfam. Turbin on aceab. 

Jayania, gen. nov. 

The corallum is simple, tall, compressed at the calice, and adheres 
by a broad base. There is a complete epitheca, dense inferior!} 7 , and 
pellicular superiorly. The larger septa are very exserfc; and the ter¬ 
tiaries. have cost® much broader than they are." The costse of the 
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primary and secondary orders project. There is no columella; and 
the calicular fossa is very deep. 

The genus is allied to Desmophyllum , Ehrenberg; but the ab¬ 
sence of exsert higher orders of septa and the dense epitkeca sepa¬ 
rate it from this form. 

Javania insignis, sp. n. (Plate XXXIX. figs. 11-13.) 

The corallum has a broad incrusting base, above which it is 
smaller and cylindrical, and it expands gradually, being compressed 
from side to side. The calice is elliptical, and the axes are on the 
the same plane ; the septa are very unequal; and there are four cycles 
and part of the fifth. There are twelve nearly equal exsert septa, 
and twelve tertiaries which are less exsert and smaller. Between 
these septa there are in some parts three small and well-developed 
septa, and sometimes two or none. The larger septa are nearly 
without ornamentation and are thick ; and they approach the long- 
axis space, deficient in columella. The epitheca is stout and plain 
inferiorly, but towards the calice it becomes pellicular and arranged 
in series of transverse festoons. These curve up to the prominent 
and bluntly serrate costse, which correspond to the septa of the three 
front cycles. The other septa have no costse. The calicular margin 
has the epitheca continued to it; and the costae of the primaries and 
secondaries are exsert and wide, as are those of the tertiaries which 
form the costal prolongations down the wall. 

Height 14- inch. 

Locality. Japanese sea, N. lat. 34° 13', E. long, 136° 13', 48 
fathoms. Collected by Capt. St. John. 

There is some difficulty in classifying the next species, on account 
of the very arbitrary manner in which certain modifications of the in¬ 
ternal parts of the septa are decided to be pali. Pali, in the strict and 
proper sense should arise from the internal base of the corallite, and 
should be placed between certain septa and the columella, or the 
axial space, when this last is deficient. They may adhere to the 
septa; but in either case the ornamentation and general arrangement 
of the sclerenchyma of the pali differ from those of the septa. A row 
of pali infers an extra row of tentacles. But the term pali is given 
to prominent dentations of the inner margin of septa, or to the inner 
margins when their dentition differs from that of the rest of the 
larainee, in Fhyllangia for instance. This is not correct: such 
structures may be termed papillose; but this will not permit of the 
corallites being classified as having pali. In the species about to 
be described the inner part of all the septa is more or less peculiarized 
• by broad, widely separated, complicated granulations, or rough 
papillae. The linear series of these ornaments simulate pali; but I 
am not disposed to admit that they are those accessory structures. 
Were they pali, the form would fairly come near to Gray’s Iletero - 
cyathus, as it stood first of all—not as one of the syriapticulate corals 
according to Milne-Edwards and Jules Haime, but a true member of 
the old group of Trochocyathacese, 
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As the - form lias no endotheca, is simple, and without pali, it 
comes within the Turbinolinee, in the neighbourhood of Demo- 
pkyiium , Smilotroehus , and Discotroekus ; but it differs from all 

Like the two well-known Japanese simple corals, the corallum 
has its base surrounding a shell; but in this instance the small 
Ditrupa- like annelid does not always interfere with the symmetry of 
the base. 

Genus Brachytrochus. 

The corallum is very short, free, or incrusting annelid-shells. 
The calice is circular, and deep centrally *, there is no columella. 
The septa are exsert and papillose; the costae are well developed, 
except on the rounded centre of the base, where they merge into a 
granular structure. 

Brachytrochus simplex, sp. n. (Plate XXXIX. figs. 7-10.) 

The calice is widely open, and the floor of the fossa is visible. 
The septa are in six systems, and there are four perfect cycles in 
each ; the primaries are the largest, the most exsert, and project 
the most internally and externally ; the secondaries are slightly 
smaller than the primaries, and larger than those of the third order. 
The fourth and fifth orders are the smallest, and rather approach 
the tertiaries. 

All have large and wide papillae internally; and those of the third 
and higher orders of septa reach furthest from the axis. The septa 
are rounded faintly and are thin and exsert. 

The cost® are profusely granular. The inner granulations, or 
papillae of the septa, radiate, as it were, from where the columella 
might have been. 

Height Jh inch. Breadth inch. 

Locality. Gaspar Straits, 12 fathoms. From the Liverpool 
Museum. 

Family Oculinib,e, Ed. & H. 

Ocijlina cubaensis, sp. u. (Plate XL. figs. 1, 2.) 

The corallum inerusts dead Polyzoa and Serjwlce, and rises also in 
the form of irregular stems which branch and often coalesce. Gem¬ 
mation sometimes lateral and alternate, at other times in spiral 
series, and without order. 

The calices are not very prominent, and are moderately deep. The 
columella is extremely small and trabecular; the septa are alternately 
large and small; and the primaries and secondaries are exsert, arched, 
and finely spinulose at their margin. There are rarely three com¬ 
plete cycles. The pali are before all the septa except the last, are 
long, rather papillose at the surface, tall, and their inner end meets 
the almost rudimentary columella. The costrn are often well seen 
over the sides and running between the corallites; at other times 
.they are wanting. They are often unequal, a large one being fol¬ 
lowed by a very small one. All are minutely granular, so that they 
feel as if spiny. ' 

Fissi parity is rare. . 
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Breadth of calices yL- inch. 

Locality . Caribbean Sea. 

This.is allied to Oculina tenella , Pourtales. 

Sclerohelia hxrtella, Pallas, sp. (Plate XLI. figs. 3, 4.) 

This fine species has been found at St, Helena, and as yet nowhere 
else; and no other form comprehended by the genus has been de¬ 
scribed. On a large Ostrea from the coast of St. Helena, there are 
several specimens which would at a glance be referred to the genus 
Sclerohelia ; and their examination, whilst it confirms this impres¬ 
sion, proves the extraordinary amount of variation which the calices 
may present. 

The specific diagnosis is as follows:— 

The corallum has a thick stem and many branches, the ecenen- 
chyma being very thick, glistening, and finely granular. The costal 
striae are slightly marked. The calices are alternate and oppo¬ 
site on the young branches and are placed irregularly on the larger 
ones, being generally but slightly prominent and shallow. The 
columella is well developed, being made up of 7 or 8 papillae. There 
are three complete cycles of septa; and some of the fourth are found 
in one or two systems. The septa are very unequal and very pro¬ 
jecting at the margin. The pali are well developed, and are placed 
before the secondary septa. Diameter of the calices i inch. 

A comparison between this structural description and that which 
can be given of the specimens on the Ostrea is very instructive, 

1. A large dendroid mass having three large branches, two of 
which coalesce after some ramifications have been given off. 

Calice 1. This is on the thick branch ; and its base is costulate, 
and the surface granular. The shape is elliptical; the septa are in 
six systems; and there are four perfect cycles in two systems, an in¬ 
complete fourth cycle in one, and three complete cycles in the others. 
The columella is composed of three oblong masses in a line; the 
pali are thin, rather long, and are placed before tw r o secondaries and 
two tertiaries on one half, and before two tertiaries and two secon¬ 
daries in the other. 

In the next calice to no. 1 (2) the columellary masses have united 
and have assumed a dense structure, arched above. No. 3 is a calice 
on a small branch, the calice being rather more circular in outline; 
the columella has two side-papillae ; and two of the pali are wanting. 

And in another calice (4) the columella is as in no. 2; but the 
pali are thick and broad. 

On other branches of the same corallum there are some calices 
with four cycles of septa in four systems, and the fifth orders 
wanting only in the half of the other systems; and in some the 
columella is "long and solid, or long and incomplete, or round and 
made up of many processes. 

On the surface, of the trunk there are some' calices which sur¬ 
mount rather elongated buds, and the septal number is not over 24, 
and the columella consists of one twist of a band-like structure 
greatly resembling a styloid columella at the top. 
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2. A small, stunted corallum on tlie same shell as the last, has 
well-developed calices and costal markings in some places, but,, as 
in no. 1, not everywhere. The calices are of two kinds—those with 
a large columella made up of several trabeculae forming a more or 
less globular or circular mass, and those with elongated col urn ell se 
and well-developed pali. 

3. A small trunk on the lower side of the same shell presents 
calices with a large columella and small pali. The costse are very 
marked around some calices. 

These variations in the calicular arrangement in the same corallum 
and in the same species are very significant, and they prove that the 
presence or absence of costae, the septal number, the number and 
dimensions of pali, and the size and development of the columella 
must not be taken separately to decide specific destinctions if some 
of the other structures retain their special characters. 

This coral is a very interesting species, as it is only found off St. 
Helena; but it, when worn, and when the columella is small, singu¬ 
larly resembles the Synhelice of the chalk. 

Cyathohelia axillaris, Ellis & Solander, sp. 

This common species, from the Japanese seas, is described in 
Mibie-Edwards and Jules Haime’s s Hist. Nat. des Coral.’ vol. ii. p. 
110. Thfy omit to state that the pali are situated before the. pri¬ 
mary, secondary, and tertiary septa, and that in young calices the 
columella is on a much lower level than the tall papillee of the crown 
of pali. The thickness of the septa varies according to age. 

Family Astrjlidjs. 

Subfam. Astr.ein_e. 

Genus Antillia, Duncan, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 1864, p. 28. 

Antil.ua lonsdaleia, Duncan, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. 
sx. pi. iii. figs. 4-4 c. 

A variety of this Miocene species which I described from the Ter- 
tiaries of San Domingo is found in the Japanese seas at no very 
great depth. It was sent over by Capt. St. John; and on examining 
the two specimens I could not distinguish a specific difference 
between them and the fossil form. The arrangement of the lobed 
septa, their high cyclical number, their ornamentation and endotheea 
are most close in their resemblance. The general shape differs a little; 
and the compressed form of the calice constitutes a variety only. 

The side view of the corallum is given in Plate XLl/fig. 1, and 
the detail's of the calice in Plate XLI. fig. 2. 

o 

Division Cladocorace.e. 

Dendrocora, gen. nov. 

The corallum is bushy, the ramifications being frequent from all 
P arts _j short and frequently forming groups in one plane. The wall 
is thick except near the calices ; the cost® are distinct, and thicker 
than the septa. The columella is lax and trabecular, having pali 
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which are placed before the tertiary septa in perfect systems. Fissi- 
parity is common in the terminal calices, and they present short broken 
series. There is no epitheca. Endotheca tolerably abundant 

This genus differs from Cladocora in haring no epitheca, in the 
fissiparous division, and in the thickness of the walls. It is distin¬ 
guished from Pleurocora , to which it is more closely allied than to 
any other genus, in its general shape and the fissiparity of the 
terminal calices ; and it is separated from Goniocora by haring paiL 

Bendrocora fissipara, sp. ii. (Plate XL. figs. 5-7.) 

The corallum is small and bushy, the branches being slender; 
the terminal calices are elongate, and undergo fissiparity by the di¬ 
vision of the ealice by a large septum. Ordinary calices are round, 
shallow, with exserfc septa, very granular, in vertical lines, and slightly 
incised; and the columella has an open reticulated form, with pro¬ 
cesses centrally, and pali at the side. Septa in 6 systems, and usually 
three cycles in each, a fourth never being complete. The pali are 
before the third septa. The costse are broader than the septa at the 
ealice, and are sharply granular and very distinct. Height of coral 
2 inches. Breadth of ordinary ealice inch, of a series T 4 ^ inch. 

Locality . Off Bonito, West Africa. 4| fathoms. Liverpool 
Museum.- 

Division Astrangiacejs. 

Astrangia minuta, sp. n. (Plate XL. fig. 8.) 

The base is larger than the centre ; and the costse are moderately 
developed. The ealice is very open and shallow ; the columella is 
well seen, and consists of papillae which resemble those of the smaller 
septa. The eorallifce is very short ,* and there are three complete 
cycles of septa, which are short, granular, unequal, arched, and 
slightly excised. 

Breadth of ealice ^ inch. Height of corallum ^ inch. 

Locality . On a reef-coral from the shores of San Domingo. 

Astrangia epithecata, sp. n. (Plate XL. fig. 9.) 

The corallum is short, the calices open and shorter than the base ; 
the fossa is shallow ; and the epitheca comes to the margin. The colu¬ 
mella is small, being formed by a circle of trabeculae joining the septal 
ends. Septa wide apart, unequal, usually long, and in three cycles. 

Breadth of ealice # u - inch. Height of corallum inch. 

Locality . On West-Indian recent .reef-coral. 

A group of corals associated with several little Bracliiopods of 
the genus Kraima (probably a variety of Kramia pemieum ), from 
Port Natal, in South-eastern Africa, presents some interesting results 
to a careful investigation. The eorallites have the aspect of the 
genus Cylicia , Dana, as they are crowded, spring from a' basal ex¬ 
pansion, have,, a well-marked epitheca, deep fossae, and the septal 
edge concave. At first, sight .the whole would be associated with 
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Cylicia tenella , Dana, which is placed amongst the Astrangiaceee 
but the following structural peculiarities render this a matter of 

doubt. 

L Some corallites attain the height of y 4 ^ inch nearly equalling 

10 millimetres, 

2. All the corallites do not arise from the stoloniferous base, but 
some spring from others between the calice and the base ; but it does 
not appear that these , are buds. They are probably the result of 
polypes that became fixed on to the epitheca of the original one in 

their mobile stage. 

3. The epitheca is shown perfectly in small corallites; but the 
larger and even some of the smaller have distinct but small costae, 
which are marked with granules, and which join the angular and 
very slightly exsert ends of the septa. 

4. The septal arrangement is irregular. There are six primary 
septa, and a number of others, the majority resembling the prima¬ 
ries. Usually there are 20 large septa reaching into the calice ; 
and between each pair there is often, but not invariably, a rudimen¬ 
tary septum. In some calices the primaries appear to be five in 
number; and in a bud there is one primary and a small septum on 
either side of it. All are granular and incised more or less. 

5. The endotheca is absent, except within the calice of two spe¬ 
cimens, where it is extending between the septa near the wall, as if 
commencing to occlude the floor of the calice. 

6. The columella is formed of processes from the septal ends, is 
small, and has three or more beautiful granular ornaments on the 
points where the reticulations meet. 

The incised nature of the larger septa along their slanting internal 
margin is evident. Sometimes the septa do not even reach to the 
ealicular margin; and some appear as spines from the inner part of 
the ealicular wall. The third cycle is rarely complete if the rudi¬ 
mentary septa, which project between the larger Jy inch or a little 
more, are wanting, as in the diagnosis of Milne-Edwards and Jules 
Haime, 4 Hist. Nat. des Corall. 9 vol. ii. p. 608; and the third cycle 
do not always bend towards the secondary septa. If the rudimentary 
septa are counted, the fourth cycle is rarely complete. 

The species Cylicia tenella and C. verreamvi , Ed. & II., differ 
in respect of the perfection of the third and imperfection of the 
fourth cycle, this last never being perfect in either. There is no 
specific distinction between them; and therefore the last-named 
species had better disappear. The form under consideration I deem 
a variety of Cylicia tenella , var. natalensis (Plate XL. fig. 3). 

Madrepokaria perforata. 

Family Eupsamminjs. 

Balanophyllia HELENA, sp. n. (Plate XLI. figs. 5, 6.) 

The coraliite has a small base, a narrow bent cylindrical stem, 
and a suddenly large ealicular opening. 

The costae arc not exsert 'at the. calice, are distinct to the base, 
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slightly prominent, unequal, very numerous, perforated here and 
there, close together, and spinulosely granular, the grains being few 
and large. There is an epitheca, which reaches upwards from the 
base a short distance; and the wall is thin and reticulate. The 
calicular fossa is wide and shallow; the columella is oval and 
moderately large; and there are more than five cycles of septa in 
each of the six systems. The septa are thin, not exsert, long, and 
unite not far from the columella, and near the wall the larger are 
perforate. 

Height x Vt 8 u- * nc h* Breadth of calice yVrlr 

Locality. St. Helena, on an Ostrea ; probably 11 fathoms. 

(Sent as having come up with an anchor from a great depth.) 

Balanophyllia striata, sp. n. (Plate XLI. figs. 7-9.) 

The corallite is tube-like, there being but slight alteration in the 
breadth of the cylindrical and bent form during growth; it is 
long, slender, bent, and fixed by a wide base. The costae are 
numerous, subequal, close, faintly granular; and the synapticulse are 
visible on the intercostal spaces where the costae have been worn, but 
not otherwise. There is an epitheea interiorly. The costae do not 
project upwards at the calice ; but those of the primary and secon¬ 
dary septa and sometimes of the tertiary are a little higher than the 
others. The wall is thin at the margin, and the reticulation is 
slight. The calice is circular in outline, very deep ; and the columella 
is very small, and appears as a few scattered papillae. The septa are 
thin, long, not prominent, and do not reach far into the centre at 
the margin; but the larger reach far inwards at the base of the 
fossa. The larger are plain, and the rest are denticulate. The 
union is made close to the wall and halfway down the calice. 

Height 1 T X 0 inch. Breadth of calice T % inch. 

Locality . Found with the species just described. 

Genus Placopsammia, Reuss. 

Placopsammia darwini. (Plate XL. fig. 4.) 

The corailum has a broad ascending base, which narrows suddenly 
and is continued upwards as a cylindrical tube-like corallum, one 
diameter being slightly greater than the other. Buds project from 
the same height as the parent, in a whorl, and pass upwards and 
outwards. There is no epitheea; and the costse are well developed, 
nearly equal, broad, distinct, and sharply multigranular. The intercos¬ 
tal spaces show synapticulee, and are distinct. The calice is elliptical 
in outline* and rather deep; the margin is densely reticulate and 
stout; and the septa, barely exsert, are thin, long, and do not project 
much from the margin. There are twelve nearly equal septa (1 & 
2) ; and the tertiaries are not so well developed as those of the fourth 
cycle. All these last are rather spiny on their internal margins ; and 
their approach and contact with each other is very slight and low 
down. There are four perfect cycles, and in one or two systems an 
order of the fifth. The columella is deeply seated, is well separate 
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from the septa, is lamellar and granular, the granules being long# 
It is long, arched, and thin at the surface. 

Height of corallum 1| inch. Breadth of calices * ncljs 

Locality . Galapagos Islands. Collected by Mr. Bar win. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XXXVIII. 

Pig. 1. Comc-yathm zelandia, nat. size, 

2. Ditto, coral, magnified. 

3. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

4. DdtocyatJnts orfcntalk , side view. 

5. Ditto, side view, magnified. 

6. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

7. Ditto, a septum, magnified. 

8. Paracyathis pcrsicus, 

9. Ditto, side view, magnified. 

* 10. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

11. Pameyatlms coronafus, side view. 

12. Ditto, side view, magnified. 

13. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

14. Poh/cyaihis atlcoi fiou s, side view. 

15. Ditto, side view, magnified. 

10. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

Plate XXXIX. 

Fig. 1. AgeUcyathis pemeus, side view. 

2. Ditto, side view, magnified. 

3. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

4. Ageleeijathus helenw , group. 

5. Ditto, costs®, magnified. 

6. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

7. Bmchgtrochus simplex, side view. 

8. Ditto, costa?, magnified. 

9. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

10. Ditto, septum, magnified. 

11* Javan ta insignia , side view. 

12. Ditto, upper part, side view, magnified. 

13. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

Plate XL. 

Fig. 1. Oeulhia cuhaensis, group. 

2. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

3. Ci/Ucia tenella , var., ealice, magnified. 

4. Placopsammia darwini, ealice, magnified. 

5. Pendracora Jissipara , nat. size. 

6. Ditto, costa, magnified. 

7. Ditto, ealice, magnified. 

8. Astrangia mimita , ealice, magnified. 

9. .—— epitkeeata , ealice, magnified. 

Plate XLI. 

Fig. 1. Antiilia Imsdakia , side view, nat. size. 

2. Ditto, ealice, nat. size, 

3. Selerohelia hirtella , ealice, magnified. 

4. Ditto, second ealice, magnified, 
o. Bakmophjllia helence, nat. size. 

6. Ditto, ealice, magnified, 

7. BalanophyUia striata, nat. ' size. 

8, Ditto, costa, magnified. 

9, Ditto, ealice, magnified. 
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8. On some Cranial and Dental Characters of the existing 
Species of Rhinoceroses. By William Henry Flower. 
V.P.Z.S. 

[Received May 15, 1876.] 

While engaged lately in cataloguing the osteologica! specimens of 
the genus Rhinoceros in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and at the same time, through the kindness of Dr. 
Gunther, examining those at the British Museum (the two col¬ 
lections comprising a total number of fifty-four skulls), several 
points in relation to the distinctive characters of the different species 
came under my notice, which I think may be worth bringing before 
the Society. 

The principal distinguishing characters in the skeleton, dentition, 
and even the folds of the skin, of three distinct forms of Asiatic 
rhinoceroses were clearly and concisely pointed out by Cuvier in the 
third volume of the last edition of the c Ossemens Fossiles 5 (1834). 
Be Blainville *, Duvernoy t, and Blyth t have also added to our 
knowledge of the same three forms, which in fact appeared to be 
well established as the only ones existing in that region of the 
world. The late Dr. Gray, however, with far more abundant 
material at his disposal than either of the above-named zoologists, 
came to very different conclusions from them, both as to the num¬ 
ber, distinctive characters, and relations of the various species of 
the group § ; and it is partly with the view of ascertaining how far 
his views can be accepted that the observations about to be recorded 
have been made* It is the more necessary that this should be done 
without further delay, as Dr. Gray’s arrangement of the species has 
already been adopted in zoological and palaeontological literature ].* 

As is well known, the existing Asiatic Rhinoceroses are sharply 
differentiated from those of Africa by the presence, throughout life, 
of well-developed and functional incisor teeth. The Museum of 
the College of Surgeons contains eighteen skulls of rhinoceroses of 
the former group of various ages, most of them, unfortunately, 
without locality. The British Museum contains twenty, making a 
total of thirty-eight Asiatic skulls, upon which the following obser¬ 
vations are based. 

The whole of these, in my opinion, can be grouped into three 

* Osteographie des marnniiferes. Tome iii. “Rhinoceros” (1846). ■■ 

t “ Nouvelles etudes sur les Rhinoceros fossiles,” Arch, tin Mas. t. iii. 1854- 
55. 

f “A Memoir on the living Asiatic Species of .Rhinoceros,” J. Asiat. Soe. 
Bengal, xxxi 1862, p. 151. 

§ a Observations on the preserved Specimens and Skeletons of the RMmeero- 
tide in the collection of the British Museum and Royal .College , of Surgeons, 
including the Descriptions of three new'Species,” P ,Z. S. 1867, p, 1003; mostly 
reprinted, with the illustrations, in the * Catalogue’of the Carnivorous, Pachy¬ 
dermatous and Edentate Mammals in the British Museum; 1869. 

|| See R. B. Foote, Rhinoceros dcecmiensis t .* Pakeonfologiea Indica,* 1874.' 
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distinct types, and no more, these three exactly coinciding with 
those described by Cuvier. Whether more species exist of which 
we have as yet received no specimens, or whether any of these 
types, as I have called them, represent several species separated by 
characters, external or anatomical, not available at present, I cannot 
say, especially in the prevailing uncertainty of the use of the word 
« species.'* I only mean to imply that there is nothing that I can 
distinguish in the materials at hand to justify their further separa¬ 
tion. 

These three are (arranged according to size) :—1. jB. unicornis , 
Linn., = R. indicus, Cuv. (R. A. 1817); 2. R. sondaicus , Cuv. (in 
Desmarest, Mamra. 1822), = R. javanicus , F. Cuv. Sc Geoff. 
(Mamin., 1824); 3. R . sumatrensis, Cuv. (R. A. 1817). The 
skulls of these three species can be distinguished from one another 
at a glance, at any age. 

Leaving out numerous minor characters, for which I must refer to 


Fig. 1. 



Side view of posterior part of skull of Rhinoceros sumatrensis . One fourth 

natural size. 

m, External auditory meatus; pg, postglenoid process of the squamosal ; pt , 
postfymp&nic process of the squamosal; po, paroccipifcal process of the 
exoccipital. 

[All the figures are from specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons.] 

the works previously mentioned, the skull of the last (R. sumatrensis) 
is separated from either of the others by a most readily recognized 
peculiarity in the structure of the squamosal bone, which i believe has 
not been generally observed. I should, perhaps, rather say that the 
peculiarity exists in the former two species, and that M . sumatrensis 
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conforms to the normal mammalian type, seen in Palmotherium , 
Tapirus , PJquus, &c. It is that the post-glenoid and post-tympanic 
processes of the squamosal (fig. 1 , pg and pt) do not unite below the 
meatus auditorius (m), and that the latter is, as far as the squamosal 
bone is concerned, a groove and not a canal, and the floor of the 
meatus is formed solely by the tympanic ; whereas, in both existing 
one-horned species (fig. 2) these processes (even in the newborn 
animal) are in contact for a considerable space, and in old animals 
are ankvlosed together, so that the squamosal completely surrounds 
the meatus as in elephant The African rhinoceroses conform with 
the Sumatran in this respect, though the groove is not so wide; so 
that this conformation of the squamosal may be said to characterize 
all the existing two-horned species. 

Fig. 2. 



Side view of posterior part of skull of Bhmocems mi dawns. One fourth 
natural size. 

Tbe letters as in fig. 1. 


A second character, but far less important, bv which the skull of 
the Sumatran Rhinoceros can be distinguished from that of its 
Asiatic congeners is the backward position of the occipital crest, 
which overhangs the nearly vertical occipital surface, whereas, in 
the' others the latter slopes forwards and upwards from the condyles 
to the crest (see figs. 1 and 2). 

The slight prominence for the second horn, situated rather an¬ 
terior to the" centre of the conjoined frontal bones, is another 
diagnostic character. 

It is interesting to note that in all these characters, as well as in 
Proc. Zoom Soc.-— 1876, No. XXX. 30 










Under surface of hinder part of the skull of Rhinoceros sonaaicus. One third 
natural size. 

pf, pterygoid processes; vo, hinder end of vomer; e 2 , crochet or posterior 

combing-plate. 

R. unicornis and R* sondaicits, being otherwise more nearly 
allied must be separated by less decisive, though by no means less 
constant and scarcely less recognizable characters, 

* And, it may be added, the tendency to the loss of the lateral and the con¬ 
stant absence of the central lower incisors, which are present in all the specimens 
of S. unicornis and E. sondaicus examined, .with the exception of one aged 
individual of the latter. 
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Id the former, besides the greater general size and greater length 
and height of the cranium as compared with breadth, the ascending 
ramus of the mandible is considerably higher in proportion (a cha¬ 
racter much relied on by BIyth),so that the whole skull, when mounted 
upon the lower jaw, is* more elevated. The occipital surface also is 
markedly higher and narrower than in H. sondaicus . But in ad¬ 
dition to these well-known and obvious characters, there are certain 
features in the conformation of the base of the skull which are 
eminently characteristic of the two species, and which when once 
recognized cannot be mistaken, and are superior for diagnostic 
purposes to those derived from the general form and proportions, 
or from parts of the skull the form and dimensions of which are in¬ 
fluenced by muscular development, the size of the horns, &e., and 
consequently very liable to individual variation. 

In R. unicornis (fig. 3) the mesopterypoid fossa is always narrower 
than in R. sondaicus (fig. 4) ; and the same condition extends back¬ 
wards throughout the basi-sphenoid and basi-oceipital bones, not 
only relatively to the size of the skull, but absolutely, the point of 
junction between these two bones being, in large skulls of R. unicor - 
'nis, actually narrower from side to side than in much smaller speci¬ 
mens of R . sondaicus , though generally making- a more salient pro¬ 
jection downwards. Furthermore, the free ends of the pterygoid 
processes (pt) are compressed and deeply grooved in R. unicornis, 
whereas in It. sondaicus they are more flattened and laterally ex¬ 
panded. The hinder margin of the palate is more regularly concave 
in the former, and has a projection in the middle line in the latter. 
But the most absolutely diagnostic structural difference is seen in the 
hinder end of the vomer (vo) } which in R. unicornis is thickened 
and firmly united by its sides to the base of the pterygoid processes, 
while in R . sondaicus it is thin, lamelliform, pointed, and free, so 
that in museum specimens it is very often injured or destroyed. 

The upper molar teeth of R. unicornis and R. sondaicus are 
remarkably unlike for species otherwise so nearly related * ; but the 
same kind of difference exists between the two best-distinguished 
species of the African forms, R. simus and R. bicornis ; so that the 
characters of the teeth alone, which have been so much relied on in 
the case of the extinct species, are not, when taken by themselves, 
good tests of affinity. 

In R. unicornis, in the first and generally in the second molar, the 
crochet (or posterior combing-plate) (<r) curves forwards and usually 
unites with the crista (anterior combing-plate) (c 1 ) developed from the 
lamina, so as to cut off an “ accessory valley ” (a) from the extremity 
of the median sinus f. The premolars and milk-molars present a 

* Professor Owen says truly in bis * Odontography,’ p, 594 (1845) “ Even 
in existing species so nearly allied as the unicorn Rhinoceroses of India and 
Java, each might be determined by a single, detached molar tooth.” But Jus 
views must have been subsequently modified; form the descriptive catalogue of 
the Museum of the College (1853), the skulls of both species are described 
under the common name of I?, inclieus. 

t For an explanation of these terms see Busk, P. Z, & 1809, p. 410, “ Notice 
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similar conformation, subject to individual variation. This never 
takes place in the true molars of 22. sondaicus (though it may 
occasionally in some of the milk-molars, especially the second), as in 
fact the crista is rarely developed in that species, and the crochet is a 
simple straight free process in the true molars, though often double 
in the premolars. 

On the other hand the molar teeth of R, sondaicus and 22. 
sumatrensis are remarkably alike. Mr. Busk, it is true, has pointed 
out characters by which they can be distinguished * ; but they are 
such as to require great attention on the part of the observer to 
detect, and one of them, the difference in the relative length and 
breadth, does not appear to me to bear the test of application to a 
considerable series of individuals. I may, however, add another, 
which appears to be tolerably constant, viz. the greater depth*of the 
posterior as compared with the median sinus in R. sumatrensis , 
whence it results that in an extremely worn tooth of the latter 
there are always two fossae, the median and posterior, while in R . 
sondaicus the posterior disappears, leaving finally only a single fossa 
in the wide surface of exposed dentine. In R. unicornis, in a cor¬ 
responding stage of attrition, there are three fosses —the median, 
accessory, and posterior. 

The premolars of 22. sumatrensis can be distinguished from those 
of R. sondaicus by the complete absence of the double crochet 
above mentioned as usually, if not always, present in the latter. 

It is a curious circumstance that the remains of 22. sondaicus t 
though more recently distinguished as a distinct species, are more 
abundant in our collections than those of R. unicornis . In the Col- 
lege-of-Surgeons Museum there are 9 skulls of this species, and 
5 of 22, unicornis . In the British Museum the numbers are 
respectively 9 and 7. This may be accounted for by the geogra¬ 
phical range of the species, as it is 22. sondaicus which inhabits the 
Bengal Sunderbunds, and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, while 12. 
unicornis is only known from the hilly country to the north, bordering 
upon Nepal, Bhotan, and Assam. On the other hand, judging from 
the figures, nearly all the living examples of rhinoceroses brought 
to this country before the present specimen of 22. sondaicus , which 
was acquired by the Society in 1874, have belonged to the species 
which we call 22. unicornis ; but this is a subject which has been 
discussed in Mr. Sclater’s article on the species of Rhinoceros 
living in the Society’s Gardens, shortly to be published in our 4 Trans¬ 
actions * with magnificent illustrations of external characters of five 
species drawn from life. 

To return to the collection of skulls. Judged by the tests above 
given, and by other characters more difficult to describe, but easily 
appreciated on an examination of the specimens, the one described 


of the Discovery at Sarawak, in Borneo, of the fossilized Teeth of Rhinoceros," 
In one of the specimens of 22. unicornis in the British Museum., though the 
crochet and crista are well developed, there is no actual union of their extremities. 
* Loo. cit . 
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and figured bv Dr. Gray in the paper above referred to as E.floweri , 
and called in the Catalogue of the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
It su mat r anus, is a very characteristic specimen of It sondaicus, 
belonging perhaps to what Blyth would call the narrow type of that 
species. It was presented by Sir Stamford Raffles together with the 
Sumatran specimens, though no locality is recorded for this indivi¬ 
dual This circumstance probably occasioned its being entered in 
the Catalogue as E. sumatramis; for although it is not certain that it 
came from Sumatra, it is quite probable, as we have now other reasons 
for believing that E. sondaicus is an inhabitant of that great island. 
The two skulls in the British Museum (supposed tube from Borneo) 
described by Dr. Gray as II. nasalis also present, in my opinion, no 
characters by which they can be distinguished from It sondaicus, 
while on the"other hand his R. stenocephalus is a young example of 
It unicornis , or at all events has all the essential characters of that 
species as distinguished from R. sondaicus . The specific distinctions 
relied upon by Dr. Gray, the narrowness and rounding of the upper 
surface of the skull, appear to me far too liable to individual variation 
to constitute valid characters without other evidence 515 . 

A skeleton, lately received at the British Museum, through Mr. 
Franks, of Amsterdam, from Sumatra, is E. sondaicus , thus afford¬ 
ing confirmatory evidence to that already obtained t of the presence 
of both the two-horned and one*horned species in that island. 

A still more interesting circumstance, as. enlarging our knowledge 
of the geographical distribution of these animals, is, that the young 
skull obtained from Borneo by Mr. Low, of Labuan, added last year 
to the British-Museum collection, and of the habitat of which there 
is not a shadow of uncertainty, as in the case of the other supposed 
Bornean skulls in the same collection (which are 11. sondaicus), be¬ 
longs to the two-homed species or E. sumatrensis . This fact, with 
that lately recorded by Mr. Sclater J, of the occurrence of this form 
in Assam, give the two extremes at present known of its range, 

A question has lately arisen whether there may not be two species 
of Asiatic two-horned rhinoceroses. Cuvier already believed that 
there were two varieties in the island of Sumatra, distinguished by 
their size • but the question has been brought into prominence by 
the presence in our gardens of two living animals of the same sex, 
one from Chittagong, and one from the southern part of the Malay 
peninsula, presenting such differences of size, colour, length of tail, 
and distribution of hair, that they would strike any zoologist as 
being examples, if not of different species, at least of very well marked 
varieties. In the former light they have been regarded by Mr. 
Sclater, who has bestowed the name of R» lasiotis , or Hairy-eared 

" # Mr- Busk (P. Z:B. 1869, p. 413, foot-note) has already recorded his opinion 
that all these three species of JDr* Gray are indistinguishable from It. midaicm. 
As regards the first two, as will be seen above, I am of, the same opinion, but 
not as regards the third. 

■t' The'teeth brought by Mr, Wallace and described by Mr. Busk, and the 
probability of the skull presented to the College of Surgeons by Sir T. Bailies 
being from that island. 

I P. Z, S. 1875. p. 566. 
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Rhinoceros, on the larger and lighter-coloured individual, retaining 
the name of R, swnatrensis for the smaller one, of which we have 
recently received a second example. 

This determination has been called in question by Dr. Gray ; and 
there are certainly some difficulties in deciding which of the two is 
the original R. sumairensis of Cuvier (R. A. 1817), founded on Bell’s 
description and figure in the e Philosophical Transactions 5 for 1793, 
as that animal, if correctly drawn, must have been in some respects 
intermediate between our two living forms. On the whole, however, 

I am most inclined to think that the small and dark species (Dr. 
Gray’s Ceratorhinus niger ) is the nearest to Bell’s Sumatran Rhino¬ 
ceros, which is the view taken by Mr. Sclater. There is a skull in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons (No. 2936), presented by Sir 
Joseph Banks, which is stated in the first edition of the Osteologicai 
Catalogue (1831) to have been the original of that figured by 
Bell in the 4 Philosophical Transactions.’ If this could be proved 
to be the case, it would satisfactorily determine the cranial characters 
of the true R . sumairensis ; but the discrepancies between the figure 
and the skull are so great* that, with every allowance for inaccuracy 
on the artist’s part, it is impossible to believe that they could be in¬ 
tended for the same ; and, indeed, the author of the second Catalogue 
(1853) appears to have come to this conclusion, as the reference to 
the Phil. Trans, is omitted in the description of the specimen. It 
is, however, extremely probable that the skull in question may have 
been sent to Sir J. Banks by Bell, as the latter had more than one 
specimen and was in communication with Sir Joseph, who presented 
his memoir to the Royal Society; and therefore it may fairly be 
regarded as a representative of the same species. 

As long as the type of Sclater’s R. lasiotis lives, the important 
question as to whether any osteologicai or dental characters are 
connected with the differences of external appearance cannot be 
determined; and as my present purpose is only with such characters, 
1 must leave it out of consideration, and return to the eight skulls, 
four in the College of Surgeons, and four in the British Museum, 
that are available for examination. 

Of those in the first-named collection, three are probably from 
Sumatra, having been presented by Sir Stamford Raffles ; and the 
other is the one just mentioned, given by Sir Joseph Banks, probably 
also from Sumatra. 

Of those in the British Museum, the locality of one is not recorded ; 
one is from Pegu, having been purchased from Mr. Theobald ; one is 
from Borneo, as previously mentioned ; and the last is from the small 
dark-coloured animal, from Malacca, which died in the Society’s 
Gardens in 1872, an aged female f. This differs from all the others 
in having no lower incisor teeth. Unless, as is probable, this is an 

* Chiefly as regards age, as shown by the teeth, and not differences of any 
specific value. 

f See Mr. Garrocfs notes on its anatomy, P. Z. S. 1873, p. 92, where the 
remarkable difference between the structure of the mucous membrane of the 
intestine and that of R. unicornis is described. It is interesting to note 
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individual peculiarity due to age, it is an important character. A 
specimen in the Brussels Museum is in an exactly similar con- 

dition. . 

On comparing these skulls, can any character be found to indicate 
that they belong to more than one species? Of seven of them I 
have little hesitation in saying that the differences of proportion 
and general configuration which occur among them may well be 
considered within the limits of individual variation ; but of one, 
that from Pegu, in the British Museum, No. 1461 a , I am doubtful. 
There are differences in the conformation of the base of the skull, 
and in the greater length and more compressed form of the post- 
glenoid process, which separate it from the others; but without 
further evidence of correlated differences in other parts of the 
organization, or without further specimens showing the same 
characters, I should not feel justified in considering these differences 
specific, knowing that the development of processes for the 
attachment of muscles are among the most variable of characters. 
I merely indicate them to direct the attention of any one who may 
have an opportunity of examining the skull of R. lasiolis, or of any 
fresh examples brought to this country, to compare them with this 
specimen, especially as Pegu is the most northern locality (and 
therefore nearest to Chittagong) of any of the skulls of this form of 
Rhinoceros. The three Sumatran specimens from Sir Stamford 
Raffles all differ somewhat in size and form; bat, allowing for age, 
the Malacca specimen at the British Museum (R. niger , Gray) does 
not appear to differ materially from them. 

Of African rhinoceroses, the British Museum possesses a fine 
series of eleven skulls, and the College of Surgeons five. 

The two distinct types, exemplified by R. shuts, Burchell, and 
R. bicornis, Linn., are recognizable at a glance. The larger size of 
the former, together with the depressed, spatulated form of the front 
end of the mandible, distinguish it at once. It is worthy of note 
that though the front of the jaws, especially the mandible, of the 
latter, are so much more reduced and narrow, the incisor teeth are 
better developed and more persistent. In a young R. bicornis , from 
Abyssinia, in which all the milk-molars are in place and worn, there 
are rudimentary incisors (]*) in both jaws *; but in two specimens 
of R. shuts- of younger age, in which the milk-molars are quite un¬ 
worn, and the last still concealed in its alveolus, there is no trace of 
incisors; so that, as far as this character is concerned, R. shivs is 


that precisely the same circumstance was recorded, though very briefly, in a 
description of the viscera of a rhinoceros sent from Sumatra by Sir S. Baffles, 
of which Sir 33. Home says (Philosophical Transactions, 1821, parti, p. 271), 
the■small intestines measured fifty-four feet six inches; the vnlvulm coimi- 
ventes are continued nearly through the whole extent, and in general circular, 
although not all so. 1 ’ 

* In a specimen in the Museimy of the College of Surgeons, figured in Owen's 
* Odontography,’ there are two incisors on each sidein the mandible; and these 
sometimes persist to adult age, as shown by Hr. Gray, P.2, R 1869, p. 22b. 
This distinction between R. shuts and JR. bwoTtiis was also noticed by Buvernoy 
in the young specimens in the Paris Museum, 
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the most specialized of all the living Rhinoceroses. The broad form 
of the front of the lower jaw, as compared with R. hicornis, is quite 
well seen in these very young specimens. 

With regard to the molar teeth, the same kind of difference 
occurs between these forms as between the two Indian one-horned 
species. The larger one has a greater complexity of arrangement, 
derived from the more frequent union of crochet and crista, cutting 
off an accessory valley. Rut it must be noticed that there is an 
extraordinary variation in this respect between two examples of R. 
simus of nearly the same age in the British Museum, so great, 
indeed, that, if supported by other characters, they might be taken to 
indicate specific distinctness. In fact they either do this or show 
that the precise pattern of the enamel-folds of the molar teeth, so 
much relied upon by palaeontologists to distinguish species, is a 
rather uncertain character. In one of these skulls (No. 1003a) 
the crochet and crista are united in all the premolar and molar 
teeth of both sides. In the other (No. 1003 6), an older specimen, 
and somewhat smaller, though presenting all the general characters 
of the species, they are united only in the left second premolar, in 
both third premolars, in both first molars and in the right third 
molar. The want of symmetry throws some doubt upon the value 
of this character*; otherwise it might, combined with the smaller 
size and narrower nasals of this specimen (perhaps only sexual dif¬ 
ferences?), lend some countenance to the common belief among 
African sportsmen and travellers, that there is a second large 
species allied to R. simus. 

In the smaller African rhinoceros, R. hicornis, the crochet and 
crista of the molar teeth are both well developed, but rarely united 
in the true molars, though frequently so in the premolars. Whether 
there is one or more species of this form, has long been debated by 
zoologists; but those who have, given their verdict for two have 
founded their decision solely on external characters, chiefly the form 
and size of the posterior horn, and no attempt has ever been made 
to show whether any osteological or dental characters were correlated 
with these. In fact, until very recently there were no materials ac¬ 
cessible for the investigation. The acquisition by the British 
Museum of two complete skeletons of the reputed R. keitloa , and 
others of R. hicornis, with the horns attached, has, however, 
rendered the investigation a practicable one. I have not yet had 
the leisure to make the careful examination of the whole skeleton 
which would be desirable ; but, comparing the skulls and teeth of 
perfectly adult individuals presenting both varieties of horns, I have 
not been able to detect any differences either of size, general pro¬ 
portions, or relations of the various bones to each other, that could 
reasonably be called specific. All that can be inferred from this is, 
that I have not at present seen any thing derived from osteological 
or dental structures to confirm the belief in the existence of more 
than one species of the smaller type of African rhinoceros. Other 
observers may, with more ample materials, be more fortunate ; and I 

* And its variability as before noted, in specimens of undoubted I?, unicornui. 
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am by no means disposed to underrate the testimony of many 
experienced field-naturalists on this subject. Such osteologicai 
evidence as we have upon the question, if applied to the genus 
Equus, would probably fail to distinguish the three well-recognized 
South -African species of Zebras. 

The results derived from the examination of these fifty-four 
skulls of Rhinoceros may be thus tabulated :— 

A. The adults with a single large compressed incisor above on 
each side, and occasionally a small lateral one ; below, a very small 
median, and a very large, procumbent, pointed lateral incisor. The 
post-glenoid and 'post- tympanic processes of the squamosal united 
below- 5 the external meatus auditorius. The posterior occipital sur¬ 
face sloping from below upwards and forwards, the crest being 
anterior in position to the condyles. Nasal bones pointed in front. 
A single nasal horn. Skin very thick, raised into strong, definitely 
arranged ridges or folds. Rhinoceros, Linn. 

a. Larger size. Upper molar teeth with crochet and crista 
generally united, cutting off an c< accessory 55 valley from the median 
sinus. 'Posterior end of vomer thickened and adherent. Meso- 
pterygoid fossa and basi-occipital narrow. Hinder margin of palate 
regularly concave. Occipital surface high and narrow. Ramus of 
mandible high. 

1. R. unicornis, Linn.* 

22. indicus, Cut. (R. A. 1817). 

R. stenocephalus , Gray (P. Z.S. 1867)^ 

h . Smaller size. Upper molar teeth without crista. Posterior 
end of vomer thin and free. Mesopterygoid fossa and basi-occipital 
broad. Hinder margin of the palate produced in the middle. Oc¬ 
cipital surface broad and low. Ramus of mandible low j\ 

2. R, so ndai cus, Cuv. (in Desm. Mamm. 1822). 

R.javanicus, F. Cuv. k Geuffr. (Mammiferes, 1824). 

R. jfoweri, Gray (P. Z. S. 1867). 

R. nasal is, Gray (P. Z. S. 1867). 

B. The adults with a single moderate-sized compressed incisor 
above, and a single, laterally placed, pointed, procumbent incisor be¬ 
low, which is sometimes lost in old animals. The post-glenoid and 
post-tympanic processes of the squamosal not meeting below the 
meatus auditorius. Occipital crest produced backwards so as to 

* Cuvier’s names for this and the common African species are often preferred 
on, the following groundsThe names of R. unicornis and hicornis , Linn., 
can be no longer retained, since more than one species is known, both of those 
with one and of those with two horns” (Van der Boeven’s Handbook of Zoology). 
Bat as a precisely similar objection can be raised against the names indicus and 
afrlcmm, nothing is gained by the change.' 

t The differences in external appearance, and especially in the skin-folds, 
between It imicomw and R. mndaims are well seen in the figure published in 
the Society V Proceedings; 1874, pi. xxviii.; also in two sketches in * Nature,' 
April 9th, 18*4, from the animals living, in the Society's menagerie. 
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overhang the occipital surface of the skull. Nasal bones narrow and 
pointed anteriorly. A well-developed nasal and a small frontal 
horn separated by an interval. The skin thrown into folds, but not 
so strongly marked as in A. Ceratorhinus* Gray, P. Z. S. 
(1867)* 

1. C. SUM ATRENSIS, Cuv. (11. A. 1817). 

C. sumatranus , Raffles (Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xiii. 1822, p. 268). 

C. niger , Gray (Hand-list Edentates &c. Brit. Mus. p. 48,1873). 

2. C. lasiotis, Sclater (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 493). 

(Anatomical characters unknown.) 

0. In the adults the incisors are either quite rudimentary or 
entirely wanting. The post-tympanic and post-glenoid processes not 
united below the auditory meatus. Occipital crest produced back¬ 
wards, and overhanging the occipital surface of the skull and con¬ 
dyles. Nasal bones thickened and rounded or truncated in front. 
An anterior and posterior horn in close contact. Skin without any 
definite permanent folds. Atelgdus, Pomel (1853)j\ 

a. Smaller size. Incisor teeth always present in the young, and 
sometimes persistent as rudiments through life. Molar teeth with 
crista and crochet rarely united. Front end of mandible deep and 
compressed. 

1. A. b i corn is, Linn. 

11. africanus , Cuv. (R. A. 1817). 

R. heitloa , A. Smith (Cat. S. A. Mus. p. 7, 1837). 

* These terms may be taken either as generic, or as indicating natural sec¬ 
tions of the Linnean genus Rhinoceros. The great differences in the visceral ana¬ 
tomy (referred to above) between this species and the first, tend to support the 
former view. Their significance will, however, be better understood, when the 
internal anatomy of the third section is known, and also that of R. sondaicus, 

t Pomel divided the genus Rhinoceros, Linn,, into three subgenera :— 

1 . Acerotherimn , Kaup. 

2. Rhinoceros , Linn. 

3. Atelodns, Pomel. 

The last is thus defined. u 0s nasaux port-ant. une on deux comes; pied a 
trois doigts. Une on deux paires d'incisives inferieures eaduques en forme de 
simple tubercule souvent a peine sort! de la geneive, ou nulles; pas de plis a 
la peau sur les especes vivantes.” 

The following are the species assigned to this group;— 

A. elaim (Ooizet & Jobert) 

A. leptorhmus (Cuv-.) 

A. tichorhhius (Cuv.) 

A. aymardi (Pomel) 

A . hicomis (L.) 

A. heitloa (A. Smith) i existing. 

A. slums (Burckell) J 

(“ Catalogue methodique et descriptif des vertebres fossiles decouverte dans 
le bassin hydrographique superieur de la Loire,” Part ii., in ; Armales seientifiques, 
litteraires et industrielles de V Auvergne,’ tom. xxvi. 1853, p. 114.) 


y extinct. 
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h. Larger size. Incisor teeth, if ever present, disappearing very 
soon after birth. Molar teeth with crista and crochet generally 
united. Front end of mandible depressed and spatuiate. 

2. A. simus, Burch ell (Bulb $oc. Philomat. p. 96, 1.817). 

A. oswellii , Gray (P* Z. S. 1853, p. 46). 

In reference to the name of this group, Gcdodonta (Broun, 
Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, 1831, p. 51) was proposed for some 
teeth supposed to belong to a new genus allied to Rhinoceros, hut 
subsequently identified as those of the well-known R. tichorhims , 
Cuv.* It can scarcely he retained, however, for the group now 
under consideration, as its definition would include R. unicornis, 
and exclude many of the species without incisor teeth. It was, in 
fact, never equivalent to Pomel’s Atelodus , though it might be used 
(as by Dr. Gray, he. cit. 1867) by any one who thinks fit to 
separate B. tichorhinvs generically from all the other members of 
the family, In the Catalogue of the bones of Mammalia in the 
British Museum (1862), Dr. Gray uses Rhinaster for all the species 
of existing African rhinoceroses ; but in the memoir so often referred 
to above (1867) this name is limited to 11. biconiis and R. Ileitloa , 
and Ceratotherhvm is introduced for R. simus . Rhinaster , as ap¬ 
plied to the Khinocerotidse, appears to be later than Atelodus. It 
was, moreover, proposed by Wagler (Syst. Amphib. 1830) as a 
substitute for Illiger’s genus Condylura (Insectivora), on account of 
the latter being inappropriate; but it has not been generally adopted. 
As the termination of such a term as Ceratotherium s by common 
consent of zoologists, has hitherto been restricted to extinct genera, 
its application to R. simus is inconvenient. Fortunately, in the 
grouping proposed above, the name is unnecessary, as the members 
of the family with ihe incisor teeth small or absent form a well- 
characterized, even if somewhat artificial, generic group, which 
scarcely needs further subdivision. 

Although most of the known extinct species of Rhinoceros may be 
arranged under one or the other of the above sections, the definitions 
would have, as, indeed, might be expected, to be considerably modi¬ 
fied to include them. Thus R. schleiermacheri , Kaup, of the late 
European Miocenes, though allied to R. simiatrensis in possessing in¬ 
cisor teeth and two horns, and so far coming under the definition of 
Ceratorkinusy retains the central lower incisors of Rhinoceros proper, 
and has the post-glenoid and post-tympanic processes united, as, 
indeed, have all the extinct forms that I have examined. On the 
supposition that this species is the direct ancestor or representative 
of the Ceratorhinus group of modern times, the presence of the four 
inferior incisors, as a more generalized character, is quite natural ; but 
the structure of the squamosal is not so easy to understand, as being 
more specialized than in the modern species. Precisely the same 
occurs with the former representatives of the Atelodus group, of 

*,R- antiquifatte, Blum., is the earliest name for this species, and is adopted 
by Brandt and Dr. Falconer, though Cuvier’s name still holds its ground with 
most authors. 
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which the Miocene B. packygnathus , Wagner, frpm Pikermi, is the 
earliest known form, and the four extinct British species, B. etrus- 
cus , Falc., B. leptorhinus, Cuv., B. hemitmckus , Falc., and B, 
tir.horhinus, Cuv., are more or less modified members. The 
recently discovered B. deccanensis , Foote, from South India, appears 
to belong to it also. The several species found in the Siwalik 
beds and other parts of South Asia appear to have belonged to the 
genus Bkinoceros as restricted above, with large incisors and one 
horn. 

To include all the extinct members of the family at present known ; 
the genus Aceratherium , Kaup, must be added for the species with 
no horn, large incisors, and four toes on the fore feet, Diceratherium , 
Marsh, for species with indications of a pair of lateral horns on the 
nasals, and Hijracodon, Leidy, for primitive forms without horns and 
retaining the complete number of forty-four incisor, canine, and 
molar teeth, the latter of comparatively simple structure without 
crochet or crista. When we extend our search for Rhinocerotidee 
beyond the Miocene period, we find that they cease to be recogni¬ 
zable as such, and become merged into more generalized perisso- 
dactyie forms. 


4. Further Notes on Oulodon , a new 7 Genus of Ziphioid 
Whales from the New-Zealand Seas. By J ulxtjs von 
Haast, Pli.D., F.R.S., Director of the Canterbury Mu¬ 
seum, Christ church, New 7 Zealand. 

[^Received May 1, 1870.] 

It will be seen from the following notes that the presence of a row 
of small teeth in the upper jaw is a constant character in my Me&op- 
lodon grayi (P. Z. S. 1876, p. 7) ; and unless it shall be shown by 
future researches that other species belonging to the genus Afesop- 
lodon have similar rows of small teeth and of a permanent character 
in the upper jaw, I think that the generic term Oulodon ought to be 
applied to the Ziphioid Whales distinguished by that peculiar feature, 
which, so far as I am aware, no others of the group possess. 

Since I had the pleasure to lay the description of the three skulls 
obtained on the Chatham Islands before the Society, four specimens 
belonging to the same Ziphioid, which with our local fishermen goes 
under the name of Cowfish, have been stranded on the coast near 
Saltwater Creek, about 30 miles north of Banks Peninsula. One of 
them, a small male (A) about 13 feet long, was washed ashore on the 
15th of December, 1875. On the 29th of December another male 

(B) , 12 feet 9 inches long, was stranded, together with a female 
(D), 17 feet 6 inches long, on the beach a short distance north of 
the entrance of the Saltwater-Creek Estuary; whilst another male 

(C) , 13 feet 8 inches long, ran the same day into that small estuary, 
and was left high and dry by the receding tide. 
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As I was fortunate enough to obtain two of these skeletons com¬ 
plete, I shall be able to send one of them to my friend Prof. W. IL 
Flower as a type specimen, and for description ; and I therefore 
leave the osteological details to him. Although the bones are not 
yet quite macerated, I may state that the female, exceeding by nearly 
4 feet the largest male obtained, is a full-grown animal, whilst 
the three males are ail immature specimens. 1 measured the length 
of its lower jaw, and find that it is 2 feet 8\50 inches long, conse¬ 
quently nearly 1 inch longer than the lower jaw of the dried skull 
which I assigned to a full-grown female, and to which it bears a close 
resemblance. The mandibular tooth could scarcely be felt when' 
passing the finger over the gums of this specimen ; and its existence 
could scarcely have been ascertained in that way had I not known 
its exact position. 

On the other hand, in all the three male skulls the point of the 
mandibular tooth protruded already, even in the smallest, through 
the gums, and the more laterally extended size of that portion of the 
lower jaw was at once discernible. I measured also the lower jaw of 
the male skull (B), and found it to be 1 foot 11*8.5 inches long; 
consequently its size is intermediate between the two Chatham- 
Island skulls no. IL, of which the lower jaw measures 2 feet 6'03 
inches, and of the immature no, iii., which is only 1 foot 7'75 inches 
long. 

All the four skulls possess from seventeen to nineteen teeth on both 
sides of the roof of the mouth ; so that this character can now be 
claimed as being constant and specific. 

As to the external features of this species, its form may be de¬ 
scribed as being rather elegant; the head is tapering ; and the beak¬ 
like rostrum runs out to a point, so that it was not inappropriately 
compared by one of the workmen to the beak of a bird. 

The colour of the back is black, getting a little lighter near the 
tail, where it assumes a dark slate tint; the lower side is reddish 
brown, near the tail assuming on both sides a more blackish hue. 

The blowhole is situated in the centre; it is about 6 inches in 
diameter, and the corners are directed forward. The animal possesses 
a large falcate dorsal fin, situated rather backwards; and the pectoral 
fins are small and somewhat pointed. 

The following measurements were taken from the immature male 
(0);—Total length 13 feet 8 inches; girth round body 18 inches 
behind pectoral fins, where the animal has its largest size, 9 feet; 
from point of rostrum to anterior border of pectoral fin, 3 feet 5 
inches; from posterior end of dorsal fin to centre of tail-lobes, 4 feet 
3 inches. 
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5. On the Birds collected by Dr. Comrie on the South.-east 
Coast of New Guinea during the Survey of H.M.S. 
‘Basilisk/ By P. L. Sclater., M.A., F.R.S., Secretary 
to the Society. 

[Received May 15, 1876.] 

(Plates XLXI. & XLXII.) 

Dr. Comrie has placed in my hands for determination some bird- 
skins collected by him while serving as medical officer in H.M.S. 
4 Basilisk,’ during its recent survey of the south-east coast of New 
Guinea under the command of Capt. Moresby*. The collection 
contains thirteen skins, belonging to eleven species, of which one is 
quite new to science, and two others are only known from single 
specimens. Their names are as follows :— 


1, Cor vus orru, Bp. 

One example from Huon Gulf, south-east coast of New Guinea, 
nearly opposite New Britain. 



Head of 'Manucodia comrii. 


2. Manucodia comrii, sp; nov. (Plate XLTI.) 

Nitidmime sericeo~ceneo~viridis, fere unicolor , in ventre purpu - 
rascens; capitis cervicisque undique plums revohitis quasi 
Cincinnati#; alis caudaque intus nigris, eiictus dorso concoloribus, 
pauIo in purpureum trahentibus; rostra elongate, ad nares 
sulcata, nigro: pedibus nigris: long, tota 17*0? alee 9‘5, caude 
7*0, rostri a rictit 22, tarsi 1*7. 

llab. Papune reg. meridional!-orientalis, Huan-Gulf ( Comrie ). 

This is by far the finest and largest of the peculiar genus now 
generally termed Manucodia (formerly Phonygama) yet discovered. 
It is immediately distinguishable from Ilf. chalybeia and M. atra by 

* See Capt. Moresby’s narrative in his ‘ Discoveries and Surveys in Xew 
Guinea and the D’Entrecastreux Islands! . London: 1876. 1 vol. Bvo, 
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its muck larger size and longer bill, which is deeply sulcated at the 
nostrils. The characteristic curling of the feathers is extended to a 
greater degree than in M. chaiybeia , and pervades the whole of the 
head and neck. The feathers of the abdomen are black at the base, 
broadly margined with purple. 

Dr. Connie obtained a single specimen of this fine bird in May 
1874 in Huan Gulf. It was shot flying amongst the trees in the 
scrubby forest about a quarter of a mile from the coast. 

3. Bacelo gaudxchaudx, Quoy et Gaim. 

Huon Gulf, one skin. 

4. LOXIXUS HYPCENOCHROUS. 

Lorius hypoinockrous , Gray, List of Psitt. p. 49 (I860) ; Branch- 
ley’s Voy. p. 380, pi. 14. 

Domieella hypoinochroa , Finsch, Papag. ii. p. 768. 

Three skins of this fine Lory were obtained by Dr. Comrie in 
Possession Bay*, S.E. New Guinea, in April and May 1874. On 
comparing them with the typical specimen in the British Museum, 
which was obtained by Macgiilivray during the voyage of the ‘Rattle¬ 
snake’ on one of the islands of the Louisiade group, off the S.E. 
coast of New Guinea, I find that they differ in the absence of the 
slight black band across the under wing-coverts, which is found 
in the typical specimen. There is likewise rather more blue on the 
abdomen of Dr. Comrie’s skins. These differences are, in my 
opinion, too slight to warrant specific separation, 

5. Car pop hag a pi non (Quoy et Gaim.) ; Bp. Consp. ii, p. 37. 

6. Car pop hag a spilorrhoa, G, E. Gray. 

One skin from South-east Cape, New Guinea, 

7. Calcenas nicobarica (Linn.). 

One skin, obtained in Huan Gulf in April. 

8. Megapodius macgillivraii. (Plate XLIII.) 

Megapodim macgillivrayi, G. R. Gray, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 289, & 
1864, p. 43. 

A single skin of this little-known Megapode, obtained by Dr. 
Comrie on the shores of Huan Gulf in May, agrees tolerably weii 
with the typical specimen of the species in the British Museum, 
The chief difference remarkable is in the more rufescent tinge of the 
lower back of the present specimen, which may be shortly described 
as follows:— 

Supra fitscescenii-olivaceas, dorso posiico rufesceniiore ; subtus 
saturate cinereus , hypochondriis et erisso olivaceis: rostro et 

Possession Bay will be found marked in Capt. Moresby’s map, p, 1; see 
also the text, p. 208. It seems to lie between Hayfcer Island and the opposite 
south-eastern point of the mainland of New Guinea, 
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pedibus flavis , unguihus nigris: long, iota circ, 13*0, ala 8’ 7, 
caudee 3*2, tarsi 2*6. 

The figure is taken from Dr. Comrie’s skin. 

9. Esacus magnirostris (Geoffr.); Gould, B. of Austr. voL vii. 

ph 6. 

One example from Huan Gulf. 

10. Sterna melanatjcx-ien (Temra.). 

One skin, obtained in the D’Entrecasteaux Islands in March, is 
referable to this species, as Mr. Howard Saunders kindly assures me. 
Mr. Gould has already recorded its occurrence in Torres Straits 
(B. Austr. vii. pi. 28), where it was obtained by MacGillivray. 

11. Fhalacrocorax, sp. inc. 

A single skin of a young Cormorant, in nearly uniform brown 
plumage with yellow feet, obtained in Huan Gulf in May. 


6. Additional Notes on Doliehotis salinieola . By Hermann 
Burmeister, Director of the National Museum, Buenos 
Aires, F.M.Z.S. 

[Received May 4, 1876.] 

Since my former description of this new species of Doliehotis % I 
have been fortunate enough to have two fully adult living specimens 
sent to me for examination by a gentlemen who has had them alive 
in his bouse at Santiago del Estero. This gentleman informed me 
that this species is common in the country to the west of that town, 
its range beginning in the south near the small town of Chanar, and 
extending northwards along the borders of the great salina desert as far 
as Santiago del Estero and the river Dulce, where the country has 
the same sterile character, hut not into the much more fertile region 
of the Province of Tucuman more to the north. Especially in the 
vicinity of Posta del monte and of the village of Piedritas near Chanar 
the animal is very common. The two living specimens, which are- 
now under my inspection, show that my former description was taken 
from very young specimens of about half their full. size, and that 
this northern .species comes' much nearer in size to the southern 
species (1). patagonica) than I was formerly led to suppose. 

A fully' adult specimen agrees very closely in size and colour with 
the Patagonian species, only difeering slightly in some shades of 
colour and in shape. The head is somewhat shorter and stouter, 
more especially the anterior, portion from the nose to the eyes 
(which was already indicated in the skull of the young animal), 
although the space between the nasals and the intermaxiilaries 
is much longer, this space equalling half the length of the nasals 
in the northern species, and not more than one third in the southern ; 

* SeeP.Z. S. 1875, p, 634. 
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also the legs are somewhat shorter in the northern species, and the body 
is broader behind. There is considerable difference in the coloration 
between the young and adult. As is shown by my figure and descrip¬ 
tion of the former, the reddish-yellow tint is mixed with the grey over 
the whole upper surface, leaving the underside white, separated at the 
sides from the more homogeneous reddish grey colour of the upper 
surface. In the adult these three colours are more completely separated 
from each other, only the middle of the back being grey, the sides 
of the body yellow, and the underside white. This separation, already 
indicated on the head of the young animal, is continued as it becomes 
older over the whole body, as is also the case in the Patagonian species, 
which shows the grey on the front of the body gradually getting 
darker towards the rump, where it is nearly black. This black shade 
very well marks the specific difference between the two species; for 
in the northern (I). salinicola) the grey colour is more clear and of 
a more pure whitish-grey; but in the southern species (D. $ at agonic a) 
the tint is somewhat yellower, resembling more an ash-grey. From 
the middle of the back this colour becomes darker in both species, til! 
it forms over the region of the pelvis a large dark patch, the posterior 
edge of which is sharply defined from the white of the lower parts in 
a transverse line, which crosses the rudimentary tail, and extends to 
the haunches, where the white and yellow colours are shaded into 
each other. This patch affords a good diagnostic character for the 
separation of the species, its colour in the Patagonian species being 
blackish brown and in the northern species blackish-grey ; for in the 
latter there are a number of white punctuations which are totally 
wanting in the former. In all other respects the colour is the same ; 
so that many observers would believe the new species to be only a 
variety of the other species, if they were not aware of the differences 
in the skulls already pointed out in my former description. 

1 regret not being able to give any further particulars as regards 
the skull and skeleton of this Bolickotis , as I was not allowed to kill 
one of the specimens ; but as soon as one of them dies I will send to 
the Society a full description of it. 

Buenos Aires, 28th March, 1876. 


June 6, 1876. 

Dr. A. Gunther, F.E.S*, Y.P., in the Chair. 

The following report on the additions to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of May 1876 was read by the Secretary :— 

The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie during the month of May 1876 was 99, of which 23 were by 
birth, 33 were by presentation, 28 by purchase, 4 by exchange, and 
1 1 were received on deposit. The total number of departures during 
the same period by death and removals was 1J 5. 

The most noticeable additions during the month w'ere :— 

1. A fine specimen of the Tooth-billed Pigeon (Bidunculus strigi ~ 
rcstris), purchased May 9th, being the third example of this rare 
bird received alive by the Society, 
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2. An example of the White-backed Trumpeter (Psophia leuco - 
ptera), presented May 20, by Mr. II. Stacy Marks, A.R.A., F.Z.S. 
This bird, which has been in the Society’s Gardens on deposit since 
October last, has not been previously exhibited in the Collection. 

3. A pair of Curassows (apparently Craoo viridirostris , niihi, 
Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 282), from Cartagena, purchased May 31st. 
Of these birds I shall have something to say in a paper containing 
additions to my memoir on the Curassows living in the Society’s 
Gardens, which I have in preparation. 

4. A mother and three young of the Indian Fawn-coloured Field- 
mouse, Mus cervicolor , Hodgson (Jerdon, Mamm. of India, p. 206), 
presented by Lieut. Col. C. S. Sturt, C.M.Z.S., and received May 
31st. ^ Col. Sturt writes me that he captured the mother, when 
shooting hares near Raj cote, with the three young ones hanging to 
her teats. The species is common in Kattiawar, inhabiting the 
hedgerows and fields. 

5. A Blue or Soft-billed Duck ( Hymenolcemus malacorhjnehus), 
from New Zealand, presented by the Acclimatization Society of 
Otago, and received May 31st. This bird unfortunately arrived in 
an exhausted state, and died very shortly. It is the first example 
of this curious species that has reached ns. 

I have also to call attention to the collection of Indian animals 
made by the Prince of Wales during his recent tour in India, which 
His Royal Highness has been pleased to deposit in our Gardens for 
exhibition. This collection consists of the following animals 

I. Mammals. 

2 Green Monkeys ( Cercopithecus callitrichus ). 

2 Rhesus Monkeys ( Macacus erytJiraus ). 

5 Tigers ( Felts tigris ). 

7 Leopards (Felis pardus). 

I Cheetah (Felis ju hat a), 

I Yiverrine Cat (Felis viverrino ). 

1 Indian Civet (Viverricula indica ). 

4 Tailless Dogs (Canis familiaris , var.). 

3 Tibetan Mastiffs (Canis familiaris , var.). 

2 White Dogs (Canis familiaris, var.). 

2 Indian Wild Dogs ( Cards primaevus ). 

1 Himalayan Bear (Ursus tibetams ). 

1 Sloth Bear (Melursus labiatus ). 

4 Indian Elephants (Eleplias indicus), 

6 Domestic Sheep (Ovis aries ). 

2 Thar Goats (Cap?*ajemlaica). 

4 Shawl-Goats ( Capra hircus, var.). 

8 Indian Antelopes ( Antilope cervieapra ). 

2 Zebus (Bos indicus ). 

2 Spotted Porcine Deer ( Cervus minor). 

3 Axis Deer (Germs axis). 

2 Musk-Deer (Moschus moscMferus). 


65 


31 * 
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IX. Birds. k 

.1 Grey-winged Blackbird (Tardus pcecilopterus). 

2 Wedge-tailed Pigeons (Treron sphenura). 

5 Domestic Pigeons ( Colmnba domestica , Tar.); 

8 Surat Doves (Turtur suratensis ). 

1 Black Francolin (Francolinus vulgaris ). 

2 Hill Francoiins (Arboricola torqueola ). 

4 Chukar Partridges ( Cacabis shikar). 

15 Impeyan Pheasants ( Lophophorus impeyanus). 

21 Cheer Pheasants (Phasianus wallichii). 

2 Pucras Pheasants (Pucrasia macrolopha). 

4 White-crested Kaleeges ( Euplocamus albocristatus). 

3 Bankiva Jungle-fowl (Galius bankiva ). 

10 Horned Tragopans (Ceriornis satyrd), 

5 Indian Peafowl (Paw cristatus). 

3 Ostriches (Struthio camelus). 

86 

The whole collection contains 65 specimens of Mammals and 86 of 
Birds, referable to about 30 species, not including domestic varieties. 
Of these the most interesting in a scientific point of view are :—- 

1. A pair of Thar Goats (Capra jemlaica), from the higher 
Himalayan ranges. A male of this fine species of Wild Goat was 
presented to the Society in 1852, by Capt. Townley Parker, and is 
correctly figured in Wolf and Sclater’s e Zoological Sketches/ vol. i. 
pL 25 ; but no example of it has been since received. 

2. Two examples of the Sf Khar Laghuna, or Lesser Porcine Deer 
( Cenms minor) 53 of Hodgson, from the Terai of Nepaul. Of this 
form of Deer, which appears to be a valid species intermediate be¬ 
tween the Axis and the Hog Deer, no previous specimens have reached 
this country. 

3. Two inale Musk-deer (Maschas moschiferus) > from the Hima¬ 
layas. The Society have previously had but one female of this 
delicate animal, presented by Sir F. E. Pollock in 1869. 


The Secretary exhibited specimens of a Land-crab from Ascension 
Island,“which had been presented to the Society by Dr. S. IL Drew, 
and read the following remarks upon them by Dr. Drew;— 

<e The Land-crab, found on the. Island of Ascension, belongs, 1 
believe, to the species Geocarcinus lagostoma ; it inhabits the moun¬ 
tain-ridges, particularly on the weather-side of the island, owing 
perhaps to the greater amount of moisture found there. They bur¬ 
row in holes, and are but seldom seen during the heat of the day, 
except after dawn and on their return-journey from the sea, when 
they are easily killed. They commit great ravages on the island, 
destroying the eggs and young of the. various kinds of gmne, besides 
the vegetation. The following incident came under my own obser¬ 
vation While out shooting, a very young rabbit, which I wished 
to capture alive, crossed my path apd retreated into a hole in the 
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rock; at the bottom of the hole, and away from the reach of my 
arm* was a Land-crab, which, undismayed by my presence, pounced 
on the unhappy Rabbit and killed it before 1 could come to its 
rescue. The earliest records of the island tend to show that the 
Land-crabs have always been troublesome, as a reward was and is 
now given for their destruction. I have only observed them going 
to the sea during the months of February and March. Their 
journey to the sea is only made at night or towards evening; on 
their return they come at all times. I do not know at what season 
they cast their shells; but I am led to think, from the number of 
old ones I have seen, that it is soon after their return from the sea. 
They are but seldom eaten on the island, although when properly 
cooked they form no mean dish; but they are not of nearly so deli¬ 
cate a flavour as the West-Indian Land-crab.” 


Mr. Sclater exhibited skins of the male and female of the new 
'Pheasant from Borneo, lately described by Mr. Sharpe (Annals of 
Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. xiv. p. 373) as Lobiophasis bulweri , and 
figured in Part 27 of Gould’s e Birds of Asia.’ 

A pair of these birds had been procured from Borneo in December 
last by Mr. Scheepmaker, of Sourabaya, agent to the Royal Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of Amsterdam. The male bird'had died in Java ; the 
female had been forwarded alive to Amsterdam, but had arrived in 
a weak condition and lived only a few weeks. Mr. Westermann’s 
kindness had enabled Mr. Sclater to exhibit these fine birds, of 
which the female was previously unknown, and might be. described 
.as follows:— 

Lobiophasis bulweri, fern. (Plate XLIV.) 

Brunnea , sub his in castaneum vergens 3 fusco omnino minutissime 
vermiculata : capita minus rufescente at in put hire valde palli- 
diore: lateribm capitis totis mulls , in ave viva ccerulescen - 
films, cariinculis utrinque duabus minutis, altera ad latus 
mentis altera ad nncham sitis: remigihns at reclricibus satu¬ 
rate brunneis, unicoloribus: cauda rotundata, e reclricibus ut 
ridel nr xxviii. composit a : rostro-cornea,pedihus rubris: long, 
iota 20, atm .9, caudm rectr. ext. 3*7, med. 5*7, tarsi 3*5. 

Ohs. There are slight indications of the tarsal spurs in the female. 
The tail is not perfect; but there appear to have been' at'least 28 
rectrices (an extraordinary number) ; and in the skin of the male I 
make 15 on one side, so that 30 is probably the full complement. 
Mr. Sharpe 1 does not give the.'number of tail-feathers in his 
specimen. 

Mr. Garrcd, who kindly examined the body of the ^female, reports 
the gizzard as strongly muscular; the small intestine 5*4 in., the 
large 4 ft. 6 in. in length ; the cseca 6 in. in length ; the oil-gland 
nude or very slightly tufted. 

The sternum, which I exhibit, appears to be very like that of Euplo- 
cmmis. 
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Mr. Sclater read an extract from a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. J. £L Gurneys F.Z.S., dated Northrepps, Norwich, May 23rd, 
1876. Mr. Gurney stated that a pair of the variety of the Common 
Swan, usually called the Polish Swan (Cygnus immutuhills of \ ar« 
roll), which had been deposited by the Society under his care for 
the purpose of breeding, had just hatched five healthy Cygnets, which 
did not appear to Mr. Gurney to differ* materially from those of the 
ordinary form. The general colour of the upper parts was brownish 
grey with a slight tinge of dull pale rufous; the head, throat, and 
breast were white. The white colour, however, was not abruptly 
marked off from the grey, but the boundaries of the two tints were 
somewhat blended. 

Mr. Sclater remarked that the usual notion was that in the Polish 
Swan the Cygnets were invariably of a pure white *, and that it was for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether this idea was correct that the pair 
of Swans in question had been placed under Mr. Gurney’s charge, at 
the suggestion of Prof. Newton, in order }lmt they might have a 
better chance of breeding. The Swans had been originally received 
of a dealer in exchange in May 1871, and had not bred in the 
Society’s Gardens, the space available for them being too limited. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Notes on the Skeleton of Ziphius nov< 2 -zealandue . By 

Julius von Haast, Ph.D., F.R.S., Director of the Can¬ 
terbury Museum. 

[Received May 5, 1870.] 

(Plates XLY. & XLVX.) 

At the end of July 1872 the report reached me that a Whale had 
been stranded on a reef in Lyttelton Harbour, Banks Peninsula, and 
that the carcass had been towed to one of the small bays by several 
fishermen for securing the oil. 

Being myself prevented by indisposition, Mr. Fuller, the-Taxi¬ 
dermist of .the'Museum, proceeded to that locality with instructions 
to secure the skeleton and to make the necessary observations as to 
the dimensions, form, sex, and age of the animal. 

"When he arrived where the fishermen were at work, he found that 
the blubber had nearly all been taken off, so that; he could only 
partially obtain the 

The animal, which on dissection proved to be an aged female, had 
a total length of 26 feet; and Mr. Fuller describes the body as being 
rather thick in the middle, tapering to a slender tail without showing 
the least trace of any dorsal fin. Colour bluish black on the upper 
portion of the body, white beneath, the upper portion being marked 
with numerous oval spots, 2 to 3 inches across, like the skin of a 
...Leopard; 

* See YairelVs ‘ British Birds/ vol. hi. p. 1^1 (1843). 
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The head was much swollen. The whole skeleton, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few bones, was secured for the Canterbury Museum, 
where it now stands articulated in one of its rooms. The accom¬ 
panying drawing (Plate XLV. fig. 2) gives its outline. 

Before, however, entering into a description of the principal portions 
of the skeleton, I wish to draw attention to the fact that our speci¬ 
men did not possess a dorsal fin; nor did a careful examination by 
Mr. Fuller of the central line of the back reveal the least fragment 
of one, or even the indication that it ever existed. However, this 
absence cannot be claimed as a generic character, because the Ziphius 
australis of Burmeister (see the excellent Memoir on that species in 
* Anafeg del Museo Publico de Buenos Aires/ part v., by that distin¬ 
guished veteran naturalist) possesses a well-developed dorsal fin. 

H foreover the forehead of the New-Zealand species is much swollen, 
the head of the South-American species previously alluded 
Wtapering. Thus, in the enumeration of the principal character- 
isdR of the genus Ziphius (see amongst others Gray’s * Catalogue of 
Seals and Whales/ page 340), this feature also must lose generic value. 
■Dr. Hector, in the * Transactions of the New-Zealand Institute/ vol.v. 
page 165, has given a short description of the skull of a specimen, 
upaer the name of Ziphius ehatkamiensis , which, if not belongingto 
the same species, is closely allied to the animal of the New-Zealand 
coast. That skull was obtained on the Chatham Islands. 

tlowever, as amongst minor differences the form of the teeth is 
different, I have thought it more expedient to describe the New- 
Zealand specimen under the specific name of Ziphius novce-zea - 
landite , leaving it to the future student, when more material has 
been collected, to determine whether there are two distinct species 
or ,not. 

The skull (Plate XLVL fig. 2) has the following dimensions 


Extreme length with lower jaw .. .. ...•• 

Extreme length of cranium, point of rostrum (which is 

broken off) restored .. .... 

Length of rostrum, from the apex of the prmmaxillm 
' to the middle of the line drawn between the ante- 
orbital notches' ...... iwZtiv* :. ; v .v> ........ s ., 

Greatest height, from top of nasals to lower border of 

pterygoids ... ....* • 

Greatest breadth, across postorbital processes of frontals 
Breadth of occipital condylesyp.';//... ..... * .. 

„ of foramen magnum... * — - «•* • • * 

Height of foramen magnum --- • 

Breadth of base of rostrum between bottom of ante- 

orbital notches ... 

Breadth of rostrum in the middle ........... .. 

Anterior nares, greatest width of the two . . .. .. . . .. 
Height of crest above occipital foramen ., .... ; v§* 

Width of occiput y* • * 4 • 


ft. in. 

3 3*12 
3 1-50 
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Mandible . 


Length of ramus.... 2 8\ r >0 

„ of symphysis.. .... 7'*16 

Vertical height of ramus at coronoid process ...... 6° 40 

Apex of mandible, projecting beyond apex of rostrum 

(restored) ...... 1 '62 

Mandibular tooth (right), length.. 2' 12 

„ „ greatest breadth ... G'72 

„ „ weight... 184 grains. 


It will be seen, in comparing these dimensions with those of the skull 
from Chatham Islands, figured and described by Dr. Hector, that it is 
larger and more developed, with the exception of the two mandibular 
teeth, which are much smaller and in the Chatham-Island specimen 
are evidently designed for other purposes. ^ * 

The rostrum, of which the point is broken off, is of small dinrai 
sions when compared with the posterior portion of the cranium,, 
its point being slightly turned to the right. This point was 
shattered into such a number of small pieces that, after maceration, 
it was impossible to secure them all. The same was the case with 
the point of the lower jaw, so as to suggest to us that the animal 
had struck the reef and thus injured so considerably that portion 
of its frame. 

The premaxillaries are two thin bones which run parallel in their 
anterior portion. They here curve inwards, so as to form a semi- 
cylindrical excavation, running along the whole rostrum as far as the 
septum narium. 

Before reaching this, however, they alter somewhat their general 
form, the rounded edge disappearing, the bones now showing a 
plane rather concave surface, and, gradually rising near the posterior 
end of the nares, unite here with the nasal bones, by which a high 
crest is formed. For about one third from the point both sides of 
the premaxillaries are alike, after which the right one becomes much 
broader than the left one ; and, passing over the median line of the 
skull to the left, the skull now becomes very imsymmetrical in its 
central portion, so that the opening of the nares is displaced to the left. 
Moreover the uppermost portion of the right premaxillary, besides 
being broader, is much higher than the left one—a peculiarity to 
which also the nasal bones conform, the right one being considerably 
higher than the left one. The prefrontals (of Owen) begin Urn inches 
from the anterior point of the rostrum, gradually widening to one 
inch, being slightly concave in the centre, for a length of 8 inches. 
They then gradually flatten for a. distance of one inch, after which 
they become convex until they rise and form the thin ridge of the 
septum narium. The latter is wedged in its anterior portion against 
the left premaxillary, and, continuing its direction to the left, joins 
then obliquely the nasal hones. In the centre of the nares, the 
septum narium is excavated for a depth of nearly 2 inches and a 
width of 1 *20 inch, the bone, having here a very sharp edge. 
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Shortly before the septum narium is formed, the premaxillaries 
coalesce for a short space*. 

The maxillaries , which begin with a narrow point having a down¬ 
ward sloping surface, gradually widen ; and, after having in about the 
centre ot the rostrum a plane surface, the outer side rises to the 
orbital notch, after which they expand greatly with a deeply concave 
surface, rising posteriorly to the highest part of the crest, uniting 
with the frontals through their whole extent. 

The high maxillary crest of Hyperodon is represented only by a 
small elevation at the begining of the broad concave surface, similar 
to that in Zip him australis , as pointed out by Prof. H. Burrneister 
in his exhaustive description of that South-American species. 

A deep and narrow furrow begins on the lower side of both pre- 
maxillaries near the point, continuing after' their junction with the 
maxillaries along the latter bones, where it runs below their lateral 
edge to about the middle of the rostrum, gradually getting shallower 
and narrower. In these grooves small vascular cavities are observ¬ 
able, as if they had once served for rudimentary teeth, of which, how¬ 
ever, not the least remnant could be observed, all without doubt 
having been absorbed. 

The vomer begins 5*5 inches from the point of the rostrum 
between the premaxillaries, forming for 8*76 inches a narrow convex 
ridge, which in its broadest or central portion is only 0*25 inch 
broad. The palatal surface of the rostrum is slightly bent upward 
near the point. 

The united periotic and tympanic hones are of considerably less 
size than those of Berardius arnouxL The tympanic bone is shorter, 
the anterior end not being so much prolonged and thus resembling 
more in form the same bone in Hyperodon. The same can be said 
of the periotic bone, which is also not only shorter, but has the 
notches between the lobes much shallower than in Berardius . 

The lower mandible , which projects about 2 inches beyond the 
point of the rostrum, consists of two thin callous rami, which 
gradually become narrower till their termination at the point, the 
bony substance of which they are composed getting more spongy to¬ 
wards the begining of the symphysis. From this beginning the united 
bones curve upwards. At the point two small teeth are imbedded 
in sockets, the tips rising only a few lines above them. They are 
covered with rugose cement to the very point, which, in their lower 
part, forms wartlike prominences. 

As there is scarcely any difference between the two teeth, I give 
only the dimensions of one of them, the left one, which is 2*12 
inches long, with the greatest breadth about at the centre of 0*72 
inch. It weighs 184 grains, and runs out at both ends to a con¬ 
stricted rounded point, that of the apex being the narrowest.* 

It will thus be seen that the weight of this tooth, although it belongs 

* I give these details, because in another skull of the same species 'which the 
Canterbury Museum possesses, and of which I shall give the measurements with 
some notes below, besides some minor points, a very marked difference occurs 
in the form of the prefrontals. 
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to a skull of larger dimensions than the one obtained from the 
Chatham Islands, described by Dr. Hector, is scarcely the fourth of 
the weight of the tooth of the latter. It is moreover evident that 
the teeth of the Chatham-Island specimen must have been used, as, 
according to the description, they are worn down into two lateral facets, 
divided by an acute ridge (see * Transactions New-Zealand Institute/ 
vol. v. page 165), whilst in the New-Zealand specimen the tips are 
as rough as the sides and roots and do not show the least sign of 
wear. 

We know that the two skulls of fcheNew-Zealand specimens belong 
to female skeletons, whilst the skull of the Chatham-Island specimen 
may possibly have been that of a male; but as we have not the least 
evidence in that respect, this can only be settled by future researches 
into the anatomical characters of this interesting genus. 

Returning to the skeleton under consideration, I wish to state that 
the teeth were only visible after maceration, and appear to be alto¬ 
gether functionless, because the lower jaw projects so much beyond 
the rostrum-—unless we assume that the whole had an upper lip of a 
somewhat prehensile character. On the upper margin all along the 
anterior half of each ramus a well-defined groove extends to the dental 
canal at the anterior extremity, where it is broadest. A considerable 
number of small vascular canals open into this groove, without, how¬ 
ever, showing the least rudiment of teeth. 

The coronoid process is marked very feebly; but the condyle is well 
developed and forms the most posterior portion of the bone. I may 
here observe that the skull of Ziphius novae-sealandm resembles in 
some respects that of Ziphius australis of South America, notwith¬ 
standing the difference in the form of the head, the former having a 
swollen, and thelatter having a tapering forehead. In many instances 
Prof. Burmeister’s excellent description of some of its osteological 
characters could be applied quite well to the New-Zealand species. 

Hyoid bones , 

The basihyal and the thyrohyals are still unankylosed, notwith¬ 
standing the great age of the animal. The former has a somewhat 
trapezoidal form, thus resembling in that respect the same bone in 
Ziphius australis; but it is more pointed in its anterior portion and 
has a deep notch in the centre, whilst in the South-A merican species 
the anterior border is only slightly concave. Breadth 4*6 inches, 
antero•posterior length on both sides of the notch IT inches. The 
thyrohyals have a length of 6-80 inches, with their greatest breadth, 
of 2*55 inches one third from their posterior end. 

The stylohyals are 10*8 inches long, and, in their middle portion, 
2* 1 inches broad j they are straighter than the same bone in Ziphius 
australis , which they resemble, however, otherwise in form. The 
whole apparatus is more slender than in the Buenos-Aires species. 

Vertebral Column „ 

The following are the numbers of vertebrae 
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Cervical........ 7 

Thoracic .. 9 

Lumbar . II 

Caudal .. 19 
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In comparing this number with that observed in Ziphius australis , 
it will be seen that the New- Zealand species has three vertebrae 
less, viz. 9 thoracic instead of 10, and 19 caudal instead of 21, thus 
showing also some difference in the osteological structure of the two 
species. I may here observe that all the epiphysal plates of the 
vertebrae are so thoroughly coalesced with the rest of the body that 
the line of junction is not visible—a proof that the animal must have 
been not only adult, but aged. 

Cervical Vertebrce . 

Of these the first four are entirely ankylosed, whilst the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th are free, thus having one free vertebra less than Ziphius aus - 
trails , in which only the first three cervical vertebrce are united ; how¬ 
ever, as this skeleton was derived from a young animal, this difference 
cannot be claimed as of a permanent character, until we know the 
skeleton of the same animal in a full-grown state. The atlas, which 
is 11*4 inches broad by 8*15 inches high, forms with the next two 
vertebrae one solid bone with a high crest; it is the largest of all the 
cervical vertebrae. The parapophyses (lower processes) in each of the 
coalesced bones, of which that of the atlas is the largest, are, with 
the exception of that belonging to the fourth, well developed. They 
decrease, however, gradually in size to the third, that of the fourth 
being of such small dimensions that it is an inch shorter than the 
same process in the preceding one, with which it is ankylosed at the 
upper and lower extremities, but not with the body. 

The fifth cervical vertebra is very narrow, 0*55 inch; it has moreover 
no spinous process above the arch, the summit of which stands two 
inches below the point of the spinous process of the four ankylosed 
vertebrae ; the parapophyses, although much larger than those of the 
fourth cervical vertebra, stand on the same line with them. The sixth 
cervical vertebra is a little broader than the preceding one ; there 
is only an indication of a spinous process above the arch ; the parapo 
physes are well developed, and advance half an inch beyond those of 
the former vertebra. 

The seventh vetebra is slightly broader than the preceding one. 
It has a distinct spinous crest standing two inches above the arch. 
The lower process, or parapophysis, on each side has dwindled to a 
narrow tubercle, sloping upwards; the body of the bone has a well- 
marked articular surface for the head of the first rib, on both sides, 
which is situated between the well-marked upper transverse process 
(diapophysis) and the small tubercle representing the lower transverse 
process (parapophysis). These seven vertebrce have a length of 7“ 15 
inches measured along the lower side of their main body. 
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Thoracic Vertebra . 

Their number, as before stated, is nine. In this respect the New- 
Zealand species resembles Hyperodon , which, as far as I am aware, is 
the only other known Ziphioid Whale having such a small number 
of thoracic vertebrae. Each vertebra has a spine standing backwards 
at an angle of 60 degrees to the body of the vertebra. That of the 
first one is pointed, 6*4 inches high, and 2*05 inches broad at the base, 
Gradually these spinous processes rise higher and become broader at 
the same time, that of the 9th or last thoracic vertebra being the 
highest, 11*62 inches, and 3*46 inches broad at the base. They are 
all laterally compressed, thinning out at the top to a mere blade. 

The first two vertebra possess on both sides of the arch a rounded 
apophysis, on which the articular extremity for the tubercle is placed. 
This apophysis gradually enlarges, being laterally compressed and 
showing one well-marked process pointing upwards and forwards, as 
well as the articulation for the tubercle for the rib, which is situated 
more backward. 

On the seventh vertebra this separation of the apophysis is still more 
conspicuous, whilst on the eighth vertebra a separation of that apo¬ 
physis into two distinct portions has taken place, the forward or 
superior process now appearing as the metapophysis, whilst its lower 
or posterior portion forms now a lower transverse process, on which 
the articular surface for the eighth rib is situated, directed obliquely 
backwards. 

This lower transverse process is already situated in front, on the 
body of the vertebra, but on its upper portion. This division is still 
more conspicuous in the ninth or last thoracic vertebra, where the 
metapophysis has nearly the same form as that on the first lumbar 
vertebra, with the exception that its upper surface has a rounder in¬ 
stead of a horizontal edge. The lower transverse process has a more 
depressed, flattened form; moreover it is situated not only in the 
centre of the body of the vertebra, but also lower down and nearly 
on the same level as the same process in the first lumbar vertebra. 

The bodies of the vertebrae gradually increase in size, the first 
having an antero-posterior length of 1*65 inch, and the ninth, or last, 
of 4*1 inches. 

The inferior surface of the first thoracic vertebra is rough and 
rounded. The second, third, and a small portion of the anterior part 
of the fourth have a shallow concave groove, after which on the fourth 
a median keel appears, which continues to run along the rest, gradually 
becoming more pronounced. 

Lumbar Vertebra. 

The nine thoracic vertebrae are succeeded by eleven lumbar 
vertebrae, which nearly all possess the same form, attaining larger 
dimensions as they follow each other, so that the body of the last is 
the largest—viz. 5*48 inches for the first, and 7*58 Inches for the 
last lumbar vertebra. The spines are of considerable size, the first 
being 13*25 inches high along its posterior margin; they then gra¬ 
dually rise to the eighth, which is 15*52 inches high, after which 
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they diminish again slightly. They are compressed as usual, and 
broader at the apex* which has a truncate form, as if they were 
cut off. 

The metapophysis on the anterior end of the arch is similar in form 
to that of the last thoracic vertebra, but a little larger in the first 
four vertebrae, its apex having moreover a still more truncated edge. 
Beginning with the fifth vertebra this process gets gradually smaller, 
assuming at the same time a more rounded form. They all possess 
on their inferior surface a median keel, which is most pronounced on 
the 5th, 6th and 7th vertebrae, after which, getting shallower by 
degrees, it nearly runs out on the last. 

The lower transverse process is throughout of the same form and 
size, having a horizontal and a little forward direction. 

The caudal vertebras are 19 in number, of which the first 10 have 
chevron bones attached to them on the posterior border of the lower 
surface, thus forming as usual two distinct classes. 

The bodies of the caudal vertebrae shorten from 7*51 inches to 
the tenth, which is only 3*78 inches long, although their height is 
the same. 

From the 1st to the 13th a broad shallow groove runs along their 
lower surface, after which they have a deep lateral excavation. 

The spines are also gradually reduced in height to the tenth, in 
which the same is only T50 inch high. They continue, however, 
to possess the same truncated apex, with a downward slope from front 
to back, getting at their starting-point from the arch gradually larger, 
that on the 4th caudal vertebra being here the largest of the whole 
series of vertebrae. 

The metapophyses also gradually diminish, and assume, instead of 
the former flattened form, now a stouter appearance with a more out¬ 
ward direction of the point. 

The same diminution in size is observable in the lower transverse 
process, which on the 8th caudal vertebra forms only a very small 
ridge, but has entirely disappeared on the 9th. The 10th vertebra is 
very much laterally compressed; the 11th assumes a rounded form, 
which becomes more square in the 12th, after which the rest have a 
nearly quadrangular form to the last. 

The last caudal vertebrae, beginning with the 10th, have a well-ex¬ 
cavated channel running along both sides of the vertebrae. I may here 
observe that the last chevron bone, as well as the 17th and 19th 
vertebrae, are missing. 

Bibs. 

There are nine ribs on each side, of which seven possess two arti¬ 
culating processes. The first, which is the shortest of the whole series, 
is also the broadest. It is thick and flattened throughout. It arti¬ 
culates by a distinct capitular process with the body of the seventh 
cervical vertebra, and above by an excavated articular surface with the 
transverse process of the first thoracic vertebra. 

From the second to the sixth, the ribs gradually lengthen, the sixth 
being the longest, after which they decrease again. The second has 
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still the flattened appearance of the first, but in a lesser degree, after 
which they assume all nearly the same shape, the upper portion 
below the articulations or articulation having a prismoid form, which 
is most pronounced in the middle of the ribs, where they are also the 
most constricted, the edge being on the inner side; they then widen 
and flatten to their lower extremity. 

The second to the seventh rib inclusive have, like the first, two 
articulations; a distinct capitular process for articulation with the 
vertebra in front, and an excavated articular surface slightly raised 
round the edges, into which the transverse process fits. 

The eighth and ninth ribs have only one excavated surface, 
articulating with the end of the transverse process. 

The greatest length of each rib, measured in a straight line, is:—• 


First. 

ft. 

.. 1 

m. 

9| 

Second . 

.. 2 

61 

Third .. 

. 2 

101 

Fourth. 

. 3 

H 

Fifth . 

. 3 

2 

Sixth . 

. 3 


Seventh .. . 

....... 3 

2f 

Eighth.......... 

. 2 

Hl- 

Ninth . 

. 2 

H 


Sternum . 

In the form of the sternum Ziphius norm-zeal ctndm shows a well- 
marked difference from Z. australis of Buenos Aires. It consists of 
five distinct segments, of which the first is the largest, having a greatest 
length of 141 inches, with a greatest breadth of 12| inches. 

The second, third, and fourth segments gradually diminish in both 
dimensions until the fifth, which is the narrowest but longer than 
the three preceding ones. The dimensions of the fifth are 7f inches 
in length with a breadth of 6 inches. 

The first, which possesses a shallow keel in its upper portion, has 
a deep notch above it, and another in the centre of its basal portion. 
Similar fossae exist in each of the succeeding segments, by which four 
median fenestrse are formed, gradually dimininishing in size, having 
their largest diameter in a vertical direction. There are six articular 
surfaces on each side for the sternal ribs—the first near the upper 
portion of the first segment, the second at the junction, of the first 
and second, the third at the junction of the second and third, the 
fourth at the junction of the third and fourth, the fifth at the junction 
of tlie fourth and fifth segments, and the last at the posterior ends of 
the two narrow processes by which the fifth segment terminates. 
The entire length of the sternum in a straight line is 3 feet 1 inch. 

^ A comparison with the sternum of Ziphius australis shows a great 
difference in the form of the segments of the fenestrse ; and, as it 
appears to me, when mature, this species would only have four seg¬ 
ments instead of five, thus agreeing with Berardius arnouxL 
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Prof. Flower* in Ills excellent Memoir on Berardius arnouxi , figures 
the sternum as consisting of five pieces; but it is evident that the 
fourth and fifth segments are portions of the same bone* although 
they from some cause have not ankylosed. 

In a skeleton belonging to the same species, which stands arti¬ 
culated in the Canterbury Museum, and which has been taken from 
a full-grown but not aged male, the disks on both sides of the verte¬ 
brae being not yet ankylosed* the sternum consists of only four seg¬ 
ments. 

The fourth and fifth pieces of the skeleton in the Hunterian 
Museum appear as one bone without any suture visible between them* 
the last two articular facets standing close to each other on the side 
of the fourth segment. 

Pectoral limb . 

The scapula has the usual form peculiar to the Ziphioicl Whales ; 
the acromion, however* is narrower and thinner than in Z. australis , 
in which that bone corresponds more with Berardius arnouoci . The 
coracoid is also shorter and stouter. 

The humerus, to which the head is thoroughly ankylosed* has a 
well-defined tuberosity for articulation with the strongly excavated 
glenoid fossa of the scapula, and on its lower posterior side a groove 
for the articulation of the ulna ; both ulna and radius have their arti¬ 
cular surfaces well ankylosed, and do not call for any further re¬ 
mark. 

The carpus differs considerably from that of Berardius ar?iouxi s 
of which Professor Flower gives a figure, and with which the carpus 
of another specimen articulated in the Canterbury Museum fully 
agrees. Instead of being united in pairs, the scaphoid and lunar and 
the cuneiform and unciform are all distinct, and only the magnum and 
trapezoid are united into one bone. They agree in this respect with 
the same elements in the carpus of Mesoplodon sowerbiensis of the 
Northern Hemisphere, whilst in the skeleton of Ziphius australis 
the magnum and trapezoid are also still separate bones. • However, 
as this skeleton is derived from a very young animal* it may be pos¬ 
sible that they unite in more aged individuals. 

Notes on another Specimen. 

A female Whale of somewhat larger dimensions* belonging to the 
same species, was stranded about the middle of July 1873 in Akaroa 
Harbour. According to Mr. Gorham Lambert, my informant* the 
animal was suckling a calf at the time; the latter, however, was thought 
not worth preserving by the finder. The skull of the mother Whale 
was secured for the Canterbury Museum. 

From the following table of measurements it will appear that the 
skull is a little larger in all its dimensions than the one described 
previously* belonging to the skeleton in the Canterbury Museum. 

Although the point of the rostrum is quite entire* the point of the 
lower jaw was considerably broken* which proves that the animal 
made considerable struggles to regain deep water* during which with- 
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out doubt it injured itself in the same manner as the Lyttelton - 
Harbour specimen did. The skull under review is also derived from 
an aged individual; arid, with the exception that its rostrum is rather 
narrower than that of the Lyttelton-Harbour specimen, it has other¬ 
wise somewhat larger proportions. The most marked difference, 
however, is in the form of the prefrontals. In this skull the pre- 
maxillaries are much more excavated, and stand 1*53' inch apart in 
the centre of the rostrum. 

The prefrontals, as in the former skull, begin 6*50 indies from the 
point of the rostrum, forming at the beginning a ridge, which con¬ 
tinues for about 11 inches, constituting the central portion of these 
bones and only gradually disappearing. For the last 5 indies they 
have a concave form ; the premaxillaries here approach each oilier as 
in the Port-Lyttclton specimen, but stand always half an inch apart. 

Here the beginning of the septum narium rises to within the eighth 
of an inch of the surface of the premaxillaries, gradually getting 
thinner and turning obliquely to the left, resting against the left of 
these latter bones. 

The excavation in the septum narium, however, is much deeper and 
wider than in the first-described skull, being 3 indies wide and 25 
indies deep. 

There is also considerable difference in the teeth of the two skulls. 
The tooth of this skull is 2*85 inches long, and 0*61 inch broad; 
it is covered everywhere with rough cement, winch forms, principally 
near -the lower extremity, wart-like protuberances, taking near the 
root-end ridgy forms. It is consequently longer than the tooth, of 
the Lyttelton-Harbour specimen, and, although the tenth of an inch 
thinner, is a little heavier (198 grains). 

A portion of the pterygoid has‘been cut away when taking out the 
skull; otherwise it is in a line state of preservation. 


Table of Measurements . 

Extreme length of skull with lower jaw 

„ „ of cranium ... 

Length of rostrum from the apex of the prannaxillas 
to the middle of the line drawn between the ante- 

orbital notches ... 

Greatest height from top of nasals to lower border of 

pterygoid..... ... 

Greatest . breadth across postorbital processes of 

frontals ....... 

Breadth of occipital condyles.... .. ■.. ...... 

„ of foramen magnum, *.. 

Height of foramen magnum., „ * 

Breadth of base of rostrum between bottom of ante- 

orbital notches ... 

Breadth of rostrum in the middle.. 

Anterior nares, greatest width of the two 

Height of* crest above occipital foramen... 

'Width of occiput .,,.. 


ft. in. 

3 41)0 
3 3*15 


1 10*50 

1 5*85 

l 9*12 
7*20 
2*02 
2*31 

1 0*50 

5*00 
3*05 
1 3*20 

t 5*05 
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Mandible . ft, in. 

Length of ramus ... 2 975 

„ of symphysis. 7*25 

Vertical height of ramus at coronoid process .. 6*83 

Apex of mandible projecting beyond apex of rostrum. % 1*75 

Mandibular tooth, length. 2*85 

„ breadth, greatest.. 0*61 


2. Remarks upon Dr. von Haast's Communication on Ziphius 
nova-zealandice. By Professor Flower, F.R.S. 

[Eeceived June 5, 1876.] 

I have to make the following remarks upon Dr. v. Haast’s com¬ 
munication which has just been read to the meeting. 

1. It should be stated that Dr. von Haast in his MS., which he 
submitted to me, has followed Dr. Gray in using the generic name 
Epiodon for the animal described ; but I have taken the liberty of 
substituting the Cuvierian epithet Ziphius . With reference to the 
revival of the former name, I fully agree with the following remarks 
of Fischer*:— 

4C M. Gray considere VEpiodon urganantus de Rafmesquef comme 
le type de Ziphius cavirostris . L 'Epiodon urganantus est, pour 
Desmarest, son Delphinus epiodon; et voici les caracteres qui lui 
sent attribues par Rafinesque. 

e Corps oblong, attenue posterieurement; machoire inferieure plus 
courte que la superieure ; plusieurs dents obtuses, egales a celle-ci; 
aucune a la premiere; pas de nageoire dor sale. 

* Habile la mer de SicileP 

<e Comme on le voit, le genre Epiodon et l’espece urganantus sont 
plus quo brievement decrits; je pense qifil est absolument impossible 
de les reconnaitre, et qifil serait sage de laisser reposer en paix les 
diagnoses de Eafinesque; on ne doit pas accorder de notoriety scien- 
tifique a de pareils travaux.” 

If, therefore, Epiodon is to be used for the present form, the almost 
universally received and well-characterized Ziphius % would have to be 
discarded from zoology, as it cannot be with any reason or propriety 
transferred, as Dr. Gray has done, to another and very distinct 
genus (, Mesoplodon , Gervais), It must be retained for Ziphius cam - 
rostris and its allies, or given up altogether. 

2, I do not see that Dr. v. Ilaast has given any grounds for dis¬ 
tinction between his Z. novcB-zealandice and the previously described 


* “ Memoiro sur les Cetacea clu genre Ziphius, Cuvier,” Nouv. Arch, du 
Museum, tome iii, p. 42. 

t * .Precis des d'ocouverfces et travaux somiologiques/ &c., p. 13 (Palermo 
1814). 

$ Cuvier, ‘ Ossemens fossiles,’ 2nd edit. vol. v. 1824. 

Pkoc, Zoom Sac.—1876, No. XXXII. 32 
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Z. chatltamiensis (Hector) from the same seas*. Indeed, so far as 
can be judged from the description and photographs, the two sped- 
mens attributed to the former differ more from each other than does 
either of them from Z. c/i at ha m i ensis, especially if, as Dr. v. Haast 
himself suggests, the difference in the size of the teeth is a sexual 
character. 

3. The photographs sent by Dr. v. Haast of Z. nov&-aealandice, 
when compared with the specimen of Z. indicus, Van Beneden (Pe~ 
trorhynclms capensis, Gray), at the British Museum, do not show 
any greater differences than are consistent with the range of indi¬ 
vidual variation. 

4. The differences between the last-named species, or supposed 
species, and Z. cavirostris , Cuvier, and Z. australis, Burmeisfcer, have 
never been clearly defined; no proof has therefore yet been, given of 
the existence of more than one species of the genus. 

5. Dr. v. Haast’s specimen differs from all other known skeletons 
in having but nine ribs instead of ten. But it is not improbable 
that the last pair (often rudimentary and unattached to the vertebral 
column) may have been lost during the preparation. This appears 
more likely, because the ninth rib (as shown in the photograph) is 
larger than the last rib usually is in these animals, and the trans¬ 
verse process of the supposed first lumbar vertebra appears some¬ 
what dilated at the end. Moreover the presence of one pair of ribs 
more or less is often only an individual character in the Cetaceans. 

6. A more serious difference consists in the absence of the dorsal 
fin (hitherto met with in all members of the genus examined); but 
it must be noted that this is not Dr. v. Ilaast’s own observation, and 
was made after nearly all the blubber bad been taken off.” 

3. Notes on Mesoplodon floweri. By Julius von Haast, 
PIi.D.j F.R.S, Director of the Canterbury Museum, New 
Zealand. 

[Received May 5, 187(5.] 

(Plates XLV. & XLVI.) 

In the beginning of April 1874, the information reached me that 
a Whale about 18 feet long had been stranded on the sea-beach near 
Saltwater creek, about 30 miles north of Banks Peninsula; and 
although I did not lose any time in securing the skeleton for the 
Canterbury Museum, I was too late to obtain the necessary infor¬ 
mation as to form, colour, position of fins, etc., the animal having 
in the mean time been stripped in order to obtain the blubber. 

Fortunately, however, no bone was lost; and on examination the 
animal proved to be a Mesoplodon, closely allied to a specimen ob¬ 
tained at the Cape of Good Hope, of which the skull has been 
described and figured by Dr, Gray, P. Z. S, 1865, p, 358, and subse- 

* Trans. New-Zealand Institute, volvv. p. 164, pi, iv. (1873). 
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quently by Prof. Owen, in vol. xxiii. of the publications of the False* 
on ^graphical Society of London, under the title of Ziphius (Bali- 
chodon , Gray) layardi. 

So far as I am aware, nothing is known of that interesting animal 
except the skull with the lower jaw, between which and the New- 
Zealand specimen under review there exist some points of difference, 
as 1 shall point out further on; moreover, as I believe that the same 
species of Ziphioid Whale would scarcely exist in two regions so far 
distant from each other, I have thought it more expedient to 
designate the New-Zealand species by the specific term floweri , 
in honour of the accomplished anatomist, Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
to whom the New-Zealand naturalists owe a great debt of gratitude 
for his excellent memoir on Berardius arnouxi . 

The animal proved, on dissection, to be a full-grown male and ox 
mature age, the terminal epiphyses of the bodies of the vertebrae being 
so thoroughly ankylosed that the line of junction could not be de¬ 
tected ; and we can draw the conclusion from its osteological charac¬ 
teristics that it must have combined considerable strength with great 
swiftness, whilst at the same time the large and remarkable strap-like 
teeth must have given it a peculiar appearance. 

The skeleton (Plate XLV. fig. 1), as now mounted, has a total 
length of 17 feet 9 inches, which closely corresponds with the mea¬ 
surement given to me, and taken before the flesh was removed from 
the skeleton. 

The skull, of which I add an upper view (Plate XLYI. fig. 1), 
resembles in all its general features so closely the skulls of M. 
layardi , as described by Prof. Owen, that it would be superfluous to 
offer any detailed account of it. 

Amongst other peculiarities, the frontals have also the same well- 
defined form, and appear as a dense convex ridge between the pre- 
m ax diaries as in the Cape specimen. 

Notwithstanding this general likeness, if we compare closely the 
figures of both skulls, it is nevertheless apparent that there exist 
some differences between them, of which I wish to point out the fol¬ 
lowing ones S'— 

Thus the frontals in the Cape specimen rise higher above the 
maxillaries than in the New-Zealand specimen ; and the occipital 
portion of the skull is far more rounded in the former than in the 
latter, in which the supra-occipital stands nearly vertical, whilst in 
the Cape specimen this portion of the skull has a considerable slope 
towards the foramen magnum. At the junction of the basioccipital 
with the temporal, the former enters the latter with a sharp angular 
projection, whilst in the New-Zealand specimen it has a rounded 
edge. 

The interparietal in the New-Zealand specimen runs up to the 
crest a much narrower bone than in the Cape one, in which it has 
a rounded form near its junction with the frontals. 

Besides the difference in the mandibular teeth to be pointed out 
hereafter, I find that the lower jaw is far deeper in proportion to its 
length in the New-Zealand specimen. 


Z2* 
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Measured on the drawing of that bone in the figure given by Prof. 
Owen, the total length of the lower jaw of M. layardi , from the point 
to the angle, is to the greatest depth as Si; to 1, whilst in the New- 
Zealand specimen it is as to 1. In M. layardi the lower Jaw is 
much more slender, the upper and lower border being very slightly 
inclined to one another, whereas in M. jloweri the two borders form a 
much more open angle with one another, the upper border being very 
convex near the coronoid process. If both skulls -were available for 
comparison side by side, I have no doubt that other differences would 
be detected, especially by a comparative anatomist of more experience 
than I possess. 

There is an important difference in amount of curvature of the 
large tooth on each side of the lower jaw, which in the Cape speci¬ 
men is so much arched that the apices of both teeth actually meet 
above the rostrum, a peculiarity which the late Dr. Gray thought 
could scarcely be a malformation. In the New-Zealand specimen 
that curvature, although existing, is not so pronounced, the point of 
the tooth standing in a vertical line above the centre of the root. 
Its form and position agree entirely with those of the tooth of a lower 
jaw brought from the Chatham Islands by Mr. II. Travers, and de¬ 
scribed and figured by Dr. Hector as Dolichodon (Mesoplodon) 
layardi in the fifth volume of the 4 Transactions of the New-Zealand 
Institute . 5 Behind this mandibular tooth there is no partial hollow 
on the upper margin of the lower jaw, as if it were the cavity of an 
old tooth that had fallen out, as is the case in the Cape specimen, 
and which was first pointed out by Dr. Gray in his 11 Catalogue of 
Seals and “Whales in the British Museum.’ The New-Zealand spe¬ 
cimen under review thus conforms also in this respect to the lower 
jaw obtained in the Chatham Islands. 

• The anterior edges of both teeth, however, are perfectly intact, and 
not 'worn away like those in the Cape and Chatham Island specimens; 
a peculiarity which might be traced to individual habits, and is, I 
suppose, not of any specific value. There is no doubt that the 
New-Zealand and Chatham-Island specimens could open their mouths, 
as there is sufficient space for the rostrum to pass between the apices 
of the teeth. However, there has evidently been some abrasion on 
the inner side of both teeth near the crown, as they arc here some¬ 
what worn down and polished. The small enamelled portion rising 
on the anterior edge of the apex is not quite so large as in the Cape 
specimen. 

The lower jaw from the Chatham Islands is D 7 f> inch shorter 
than that of the specimen under review, in which latter the mandi¬ 
bular tooth is also much longer, which may be regarded as an indi¬ 
vidual difference only. 

The following Table of measurements will also supply further 
material for comparison 

Dimensions of the skull . ft, i n , 

' Extreme, length of cranium.. ,... ■,..... .. 3 575 

Length of rostrum from the apex of the pne- 
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maxillae to a line drawn between the ante- ft. in. 

orbital notches.... 2 3*48 

Greatest height from top of nasal to lower base 

of pterygoids ... 1 3*B0 

Greatest breadth across postorbital process of 

frontals.... ... 1 3*22 

Breadth of base of rostrum between bottom of 

anteorbital notches... 5*90 

Breadth of rostrum in the middle.. 2*71 

Greatest width of the two nares.. 2*15 

Height of crest above occipital foramen. 8*75 

Distance from point of rostrum to crest over 

blowers (in a straight line) .............. 2 8*48 

Mandible. 

Length of ramus ..... 2 10*75 

Length of symphysis .......... ......... 8*05 

Vertical height of ramus at coronoid process.. 4*82 

Distance from the condyle to the hinder edge of 

the base of the mandibular tooth . 1 9 53 

Breadth of exposed part of mandibular tooth 

along upper margin of ramus. 4*51 

Length of mandibular tooth measured along an¬ 
terior edge from upper margin of ramus to 
crown . 8*74 


* Hyoid Bones . 

The basihyal and thyrohyal are united into one bone; the two 
latter are each 4*5 inches long and 2*1 inches broad at their junction 
with the basihyal. The anterior edge of this bone is formed by two 
processes, advancing considerably beyond its general outline and 
separated in the centre by a deep notch, in which respect the hone 
resembles that of Epiodon novce- zealandiae. 

The two posterior points of the thyrohyals stand 7*2 inches apart. 

The stylohyals are 7*5 inches long ; they possess a distinct head 
for their articulation with the skull, and have afterwards tor some 
distance still a roundish form, then gradually flattening till about 
2*5 inches from their anterior end they are 1*75 inch broad and 
0*5 inch thick, the upperside having a sharp ridge and the lower 
side being flattened. 

Vertebral Column , 

The number of vertebra? are as follows :—* 


Cervical.. 7 

Thoracic. 10 

Lumbar. 10 

Caudal .....»•. 19 
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Mesoplodonjlotoeri thus agrees in these particulars with M. sower- 
biensis* 

Cervical Vertebrae. 

Measured along the lower side of their main bodies, the seven cer¬ 
vical vertebrae have a total length of 5*75 inches. Of them, the atlas, 
second, and third vertebrae are united into one large triangular bone 
8 inches broad and 6*10 inches high (see no. 16). Only their lower 
processes, of which those of the second are the largest, are free. The 
third vertetebra has two distinct transverse processes on each side, of 
which the higher one (diapophysis) is a thin bone, with its termina¬ 
tion pointing downwards. The next four vertebrae are all free ; and 
if we take into consideration that the skeleton under review belonged 
to a fully adult animal, there is no doubt that no further change in 
their relations to each other would have taken place. 

The upper as well as the inferior transverse processes become gra¬ 
dually smaller as we advance towards the thoracic region. In the 
fourth vertebra the inferior transverse process has still a horizontal 
direction; in the fifth it assumes a downward slope, which is con¬ 
tinued to the seventh, where it consists only of a small tubercle. 
Above it, on the side of the body of this vertebra, is the articular sur¬ 
face for the head of the first rib. The fourth vertebra had evidently 
a small spinous process, which doubtless was broken off in cleaning 
it; in the fifth the spinous process is 1 *05 inch, in the sixth T55 
inch, and in the seventh 2 inches high, all leaning a little forwards. 
The bodies of the last four vertebrae are broader than they are high, 
M.floweri therefore stands so far alone in regard to the arrangement 
of the cervical vertebrae, as no other Zipbiod Whale, so far as I rim 
aware, has the first three cervical vertebrae ankylosed and each of’ 
the next four perfectly free. 

Thoracic Vertebrae. 

The species under review possesses ten, of which the bodies 
are all flattened from top to bottom and become gradually of larger 
dimensions, the body of the first being M2 inch, and the tenth, 
4*20 inches in postero-anterior length. The spinous process of the 
first is pointed and stands slightly forwards; that of the second stands 
nearly vertical, after which in the remaining eight vertebra? it gra¬ 
dually slopes more and more backward and becomes higher and 
broader. This process in the second and third has rather a rounded 
apex, after which it becomes more truncated in the rest. 

The height of the spine of the first thoracic vertebra is 4*25 inches, 
of the tenth 9 inches. 

The articulation for the head of the second rib is situated at the 
posterior end of the first vertebra, low, at the base of the arch ; it 
rises gradually in the two next, so that in the third vertebra this 
articulation is placed some distance above that base, a position which 
it maintains in the fourth, fifth, and sixth, after which it disappears, 
the following ribs having only one articulation. 

The transverse process, which springs from both sides of the arch, 
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is in the first three vertebrae a rounded apoplivsis; in the next four 
vertebrae it gradually enlarges, becoming, as in Epiodon novae-sea- 
landiae 9 laterally compressed, showing one strongly marked process 
pointing upwards and forwards, as well as a well indicated and pos¬ 
teriorly situated articulation for the tubercle of the ribs. A separa¬ 
tion into two distinct processes takes place in the eighth, the forward 
or anterior process of the apophysis now appearing as the met apo¬ 
physis, and its lower or posterior process forming a lower transverse 
process, starting as a small rounded prominence from the anterior 
border of the upper portion of the body, and on which the articular 
surface for the eighth rib is situated, directed obliquely backwards. 

In the ninth vertebra this separation is still more accomplished, 
the metapophysis being well developed, and the transverse process, 
which springs now from near the centre of the body, although thicker 
and more rounded than those of the succeeding vertebrae, takes already 
its usual form. It has an articular surface for the ninth rib on 
its posterior end, with the same direction as in the preceding one. 

The tenth vertebra, which is the largest of the series, has a very 
large transverse process, depressed and broad, on the edge of which 
the tenth small rib obliquely articulates. This transverse process 
is the broadest .and longest of the whole series of vertebrae—those of 
the lumbar region, beginning with the first, getting by degrees shorter 
and narrower. 

The transverse process of the ninth thoracic vertebra has a hori¬ 
zontal and somewhat backward direction ; that of the tenth stands 
straight; whilst the same process in the lumbar and in the first series 
of the caudal vertebrae has, besides a slightly downward, also a for¬ 
ward direction. The bodies of the thoracic verfcebrse up to the 
seventh have a flattened lower surface, after which a keel starts on 
the eighth, which is well pronounced on the ninth and tenth. 

Lumbar Vertebrae . 

The ten lumbar vertebrae resemble each other very much in form. 
Gradually they become more elongated, the first having an antero¬ 
posterior length of 4*55 inches, and the eighth of 6*30 inches, after 
which they shorten again a little. They possess each a median keel, 
and are compressed in the centre below the transverse process. The 
spinous processes are large and high, increasing to the eighth, which 
is 11 *50 inches high, after which they slightly decrease. The arches 
arise from the centre of the bodies, thus differing from Berardius 
and Epiodon , where they have a more anterior position. 

Caudal Vertebrae . 

There are nineteen caudal vertebrae, of which the first ten have a 
deep channel running along their lower surface. The spinous pro¬ 
cesses gradually lose in height, that of the tenth vertebra consisting 
only of a slight excrescence. The lower transverse processes also 
shorten by degrees, so that in the sixth they are represented by a 
small horizontal ridge, which is only faintly indicated in the seventh. 
In the eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebrae all signs of such processes 
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are missing; but they are also strongly laterally compressed. There 
are nine chevron bones, of which the last is missing, "With the 
eleventh vertebra the second series of the caudal vertebrae begins, 
which in form greatly resemble those of the New-Zealand Epiodon. 

Bibs , 

There are ten ribs on each side, of which seven have two articu¬ 
lations and the last three only one. 

The first is the shortest of the whole series with the exception of 
the last; it is also the broadest. 

There is scarcely a sign of an articular process for its articulation 
with the seventh cervical vertebra, and only a very slightly marked 
articular surface for the transverse process, both being indicated by 
a small indentation on the edge of the head of the rib. The second 
rib has the same flattened form as the first; it is longer, and both ar¬ 
ticulating processes are better-defined. From the second to the 
sixth rib, they gradually lengthen, after which they diminish again 
a little until we reach the tenth, which is the shortest of the whole 
series. The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ribs have all well 
defined articulating processes and nearly the same form, flattened at 
and near their head, after which, for nearly one third of their total 
length, they become more constricted and assume a prismoid shape, 
after which they flatten and gain again in breadth, their terminal end 
being, however, narrower. The eighth and ninth ribs, which have 
only one articulating process for their junction with the transverse 
process, have the same form as the foregoing if we imagine their 
heads and necks removed. The tenth rib is flattened throughout ; 
it has also only one articulating surface, and at its posterior end 
runs out to a point. 

The greatest length of each rib, measured in a straight line, is 


First 

Second ,. 
Third.. .. 



feet, inches. 

.... 1 275 

.... 1 9*50 

.... 2 WiO 

Fourth .. 



.... 2 4*10 

Fifth .... 



.... 2 4*25 

Sixth.. .. 



.... 2 4*80 

Seventh.. 



.... 2 4*50 

Eighth .. 



.... 2 3*50 

Ninth .. 



.... 2 3*03 

Tenth ,, 



10*25 


Sternum. 

The sternum consists of four principal segments, of which the 
fourth and smallest is separated into a left and a right portion by a 
division in the centre, which apparently would not have disappeared 
by ankylosis in a still more aged state of the skeleton. 

The first segment is the largest and broadest; it is without a keel, 
but is well rounded towards the central line. There is a deep exca- 
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vation In its upper, and a shallower one in its lower portion. Similar 
excavations exist in the three other segments, by which three fenestra 
of a rounded shape are formed. 

There are five articulating surfaces on each side for the sternal 
ribs—the first near the upper portion of the first segment, the second 
at the junction of the first and second segments, the third at the 
junction of the second and third segments, the fourth at the junction 
of the third and fourth segments, and the filth at each side of the 
fourth segment on its lower portion. 

Pectoral Limb. 

The scapula is remarkably fiat, and without prominent ridges, so 
that there is scarcely any sign of the postscapular fossa. In form 
it resembles that of Mesoplodon soiverbiensis. The acromion is 
broad, and has an upward slope in its anterior portion; the coracoid 
is fiat and narrow, but widens considerably at its extremity, where 
it assumes a prismoid form. 

The humerus, ulna, and radius resemble also considerably those 
of M. sowerbiensis . The epiphyses on both extremities are so well 
anchylosed that scarcely the line of junction can be traced. 

The elements of the carpus are, with the exception of the magnum 
and trapezoid, which are united into one bone, all separate, thus re¬ 
sembling also M. soiverbiensis and the New-Zealand Epiodon . The 
same appears to be the case with the digits, which, however, have 
somewhat suffered, as the pectoral fin had been much lacerated before 
the skeleton was secured. 


Pelvic Bone . 

The pelvic bone for the attachment of the crura of the penis is of 
small size, and of rather irregular form. It is 4 inches long, 0*37 
inch broad near both extremities, and 0*25 inch in the middle 
portion. It is rounded posteriorly and fiat anteriorly, getting gra¬ 
dually flatter as we reach the lower end of the bone. It is very light 
and spongy. 


4. Remarks upon Dr. von Haastis Communication on Mesop- 
lodon floweri. By Professor Flower, F.Il.S. 

On comparing the excellent photograph sent by Dr. v. Haast of 
of the skull of this animal with the type specimen of M « layardi, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in the British Museum, neither Pro¬ 
fessor Van Beneden nor myself could detect any differences of the 
slightest specific importance; indeed at first sight we were inclined to 
say that the photographs might have been taken from that very speci¬ 
men. The latter, however, is a trifle larger in all its dimensions, being 
an inch and a quarter longer; and the teeth are rather more deve¬ 
loped, probably the effect of somewhat greater age. 
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The distinctions upon which Dr. v. Haast relies are chiefly the 
result of the comparison of the skull with a small figure of ill. lay~ 
ardi quite inadequate for the purpose, and disappear on more rigid 
examination. For instance, the proportion of the height to the 
length of the lower jaw, one of Dr. v, Haast’s most telling cha¬ 
racters, is really identical, instead of being so widely different as 
supposed. The habitats of the two specimens, instead of being a 
reason for separating, would rather, in my opinion, be one for uniting 
them, as there can be no possible barrier for a Cetacean between 
the seas of the Cape and those of New Zealand. I am therefore un¬ 
able, upon the evidence before us, to accept Mesoplodon floweri as a 
well-established species. The great interest of the present commu¬ 
nication is that it contains a description of the entire skeleton, and 
shows* that it presents an exceedingly close resemblance to the well- 
known Northern form, M. sowerbiensis. 


5. On Mystacina tuberculata. 

By G. E. Dobson, M.A., M,B., F.L.S., &c. 

[Received May 13, 1870.] 

There are some important points in the external structure of that 
most remarkable species of Bat, Mystacina tuberculata of New Zea¬ 
land, which have not yet been noticed, although one writer has oc¬ 
cupied four closely printed pages of an octavo book in describing it. 

In a paper by Mr. B. F. Tomes, in our ‘Proceedings’ for 1857, 
p. 139, a coloured lithograph of this species is given, showing the very 
peculiar structure of a portion of the wing- and interfemoral membrane 
near the body; and in the text accompanying it are the following re ¬ 
marks:—“The portions of membrane contiguous to the forearm, the 
sides of the body, and the tibia are very thick and leathery, with nu¬ 
merous deep wrinkles; and the basal half of the interfemoral mem¬ 
brane (as far as to where the tail becomes free) possesses the same 
peculiarity. The wrinkles, in many places, cross the legs and forearms, 
but they are only observable on the upper surfaces of the membranes 
and limbs. This singular part of the cutaneous system is marked by a 
regular and decided outline, and can scarcely be said at any place to 
graduate into the smooth (and very thin) membrane of the wings. 
Its extent is pretty well indicated by the hairy portions of the mem¬ 
branes in the genus Lasiurus , excepting that it only occupies one half 
of the interfemoral membrane.” 

No conjectures are hazarded as to the use of this peculiarly thick ¬ 
ened and differently coloured portion of membrane, which occurs in 
this species alone. 

I And that this thickened portion of the wing-membrane is analo¬ 
gous to the thickened portion of the anterior wings in Hennptera 
and to the elytra of the Coleoptera. 

Among the many peculiarities of structure presented by 11 iufor* 
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culata , none are more remarkable than the presence of a third pha¬ 
lanx in the middle finger, a character in which it differs from all 
other species of the family (Emballonuridse) to which it belongs, and 
agrees with those of a distinct though allied family, the Phyllosto- 
midae, which are limited to America. 

The middle finger consists of a metacarpal bone and three pha¬ 
langes. The first phalanx, instead of being folded (in repose) upon 
the dorsal surface of the metacarpal bone (as in the other species of 
Emballonuridse) is flexed downwards, inwards, and forwards upon 
the inferior surface of the metacarpal, carrying with it the corre¬ 
sponding phalanx of the third finger, which lies folded downwards 
and forwards, between it and tine metacarpal bone; the second pha¬ 
lanx is folded backwards on the first; and the third phalanx is folded 
forwards on the second. Being thus reduced by this peculiar fold¬ 
ing process into the smallest possible space, the wing is then tucked 
in beneath the thickened portion of the wing-membrane margining 
the forearm and side of the body, which sheaths and completely 
conceals the whole wing. The posterior half of the interfemoral 
membrane, from the point where the tail perforates it, is rolled up¬ 
wards and forwards beneath the leathery anterior half. With the 
wing- and interfemoral membranes thus encased, this species is the 
most quadrupedal of Bats; and the peculiar development of the ex¬ 
tremities, which I shall now describe, indicates special powers of pro¬ 
gression. 



Thumb and sole of foot of Mystadna tuberculatcu 


The thumb is long, and armed with a large and very acute claw, 
which has a small talon projecting from its concave surface near the 
base (fig. a); the feet have similarly long and very acute claws; and 
at the base of.each a similar talon is placed (fig. h). This peculiar 
basal talon has not been before observed; and I believe it does not 
occur in any other species of known Bats. A similar talon is found 
at the base of the claws in the short-tailed Chameleon, Ehampkoleon 
spectrum, which is thus described by Dr. Gunther in his description 
of that species The tail is so short that it can serve as a prehen- 
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sile organ in a very subordinate manner only. Tins defect is com¬ 
pensated by the development of an additional sharp denticle at the 
inner base of each claw, and of a spine vertically projecting from the 
flexor side of each finger and toe, which must immensely strengthen 
the power of the animal for holding on to branches, &c. n * 

The posterior extremities are short, the legs very short and thick ; 
and the outer and inner toes are shorter and much thicker than the 
others, as in Nyctinomus ; but they are not fringed with long hairs. 
The feet are remarkably large, and much rotated outwards and for¬ 
wards, so as to allow of easy progression. The structure of the sole 
of the foot and of the inferior surface of the leg is very peculiar, and 
is well shown in the accompanyingwoodci.it (fig.//). The plantar 
surface, including the toes, is covered with soft and very lax integu¬ 
ment, deeply wrinkled; and each toe is marked by a cent ral longit u¬ 
dinal groove with short grooves at right angles to it, as in the genus 
Hemidactylus (Geekotkke). The lax wrinkled integument covering 
the sole of the foot is continued along the inferior flattened surface 
of the ankle and leg. 

All these peculiarities of structure must accompany some corre¬ 
sponding peculiarities in the habits of this species. As the denticle 
at the base of the claw in Rampholcon spectrum evidently compen¬ 
sates that animal for the shortness of its tail, which is so effective a 
prehensile organ in other Chameleons, so I have no doubt the den¬ 
ticle at the base of the claw in Mysiaciua tuherculata compensates 
that species exceptionally for the imperfect condition of the fore 
limbs as organs of prehension; and this, taken into consideration 
with the peculiar manner in which the wings are protected from In¬ 
jury when not employed in flying, and with the manifestly adhesive 
nature of the sole of the foot and inferior surface of the legs, lead 
me to believe that this species hunts for its insect food, not only in 
the air, hut also on the branches and leaves of trees, among which its 
peculiarities of structure most probably enable it to walk about with 
security and ease. 


6. Descriptions of five new Species of Land-Shells from 
Madagascar, New Guinea, Central Australia, and the 
Solomon Islands. By Henry Adams, F.L.S., and 
George French Angas, C.M.Z.S. & F.L.S, 

[Deceived May 29, 1870.] 

(Plate XLVII.) 

Helix malantjensis, n. sp. (Plate XLVII. figs. 1,2, 3.) 

Shell imperforate, trochiform, rather solid, faintly obliquely stri¬ 
ated, whitish, ornamented with several broad or narrow fulvous or 
dark chestnut bands, brown at the base; spire turbinate; whorls 
* P. Z, S. 1874, p, 443, with a woodcut. 
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rather convex, the last descending in front; aperture oblique, qua- 
drately lunate; peristome white, margins converging, united by a 
faint callus, right margin slightly sinuous, a little expanded and re¬ 
flexed, columellar margin dilated above and a little excavated. 

Diam. maj. 25, min. 22, alt. 22 mill. 

11ah. Malanta Islands, Solomon Archipelago. 

This species differs from II. guadalcanarensis , Cox, in being more 
conical, in the last whorl being less inflated, descending in front, and 
not angled at the periphery, and in the aperture being smaller, and 
the outer lip much less flattened and expanded, as well as by the ab¬ 
sence of the black margin at the angle of reflexion behindjdie outer 
lip, and the purple spot on the columella, and in having the base 
broadly stained and zoned with chestnut. 

Helix comriei, n. sp. (Plate XLVII. figs. 4, 5.) 

Shell imperforate, conically semiglobose, rather solid, rugosely 
spirally grooved, and obliquely finely striated, opaque, whitish; 
spire conoidal, obtuse; whorls 4|, rather convex, the last descend¬ 
ing, subangulated at the periphery, somewhat flattened at the base, 
and a little excavated behind the aperture; aperture diagonal, oval- 
oblong, pale brown within, peristome white, margins converging, 
united by a thin callus, right margin sinuous, rather expanded and 
reflexed; columellar margin dilated and appressed. 

Diam. maj. 27, min. 21, alt. 20 mill. 

Hab. Shores of Huon Gulf, South-east New Guinea. 

This interesting species is allied to Helix brumeriensis , Forbes, 
but is rather smaller in size, and without tiie characteristic black lip 
of the latter. It was discovered by Dr. Cornrie, of H.M.S. ‘Basi¬ 
lisk/ after whom we have named it. In the same locality Dr. 
Comrie obtained several specimens of Helix brumeriensis , hitherto 
known only by the single specimen in the British Museum, collected 
by the late Mr. J. McGillivray at Brumer Island, during the voyage 
of H.M.S. 4 Rattlesnake/ in August 1849. 

Helix rorillardi, n. sp. (Plate XLVII, figs. 6, 7.) 

Shell umbilicated, orbicularly subglobose, rather solid, obliquely 
striated, whitish, with a pale brown shining epidermis, and orna¬ 
mented with three very narrow dark brown bands, one being sutural; 
spire depressedly conical, apex obtuse; whorls 5, moderately convex, 
the last descending in front and somewhat flattened at the base; 
umbilicus open, funnel-shaped; aperture diagonal, truncately oval, 
pale brown within; peristome with margins approximating, united 
by a thin callus, the right margin slightly flexuous, expanded, and a 
little reflexed ; the columellar margin thickened, reflexed, and dilated 
above. 

Diam. maj. 82, min. 27, alt. 20 mill. 

I lab. South-west Madagascar {Coll. Sir D. Barclay). 

Helix feneriffensis, n. sp. (Plate XLVIL figs. 8, 9.) 

Shell narrowly umbilicated, depressedly trochiform, carinated, very 
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thin, subpellucid, shining, pale olive-green, finely obliquely striated 
throughout and decussated above with very minute concentric rugose 
striae: spire conical, apex obtuse ; whorls (>, nearly flat, the last not 
descending in front, inflated below ; aperture diagonal, large, angu¬ 
larly elliptic; peristome thin, simple; columellar margin slightly 
reflexed over the umbilicus. 

Diana, maj. 33, min. 27, alt. 24 mill. 

Hah. Feneriffa Islands, North-west Madagascar (Coll. Sir I). 
Barclay).. 

Helix eyret, n. sp. (Plate XLVIL figs. 10-12.) 

Shell widely umbilicated, subplanorbular, rather thin, obliquely 
striated, and under the lens minutely granulated, light brown, pale 
below; spire flattened; whorls 5, a little convex, the last rounded 
and slightly descending ; aperture oblique, lunate ; peristome flesh- 
coloured, margins approximating, thickened, and slightly expanded. 

Diana, maj. 17, min, 14|-, alt, (hi mill. 

IIah. Shores of Lake Eyre, Central Australia. 

This is another species of the peculiar discoidal group of Helices 
( Angasella , A. Ad.) from the arid regions of Central Australia, to 
which 11. cyrtopleura, Pfr. and II. phillipsiana , Ang., also belong. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XLVII. 

Figs. 1-3. Helix malante/ms. 

4,5. -- comricL 

6,7. - rohiltardi. 

8,9. - fcnenffmids. 

10-12.- ei/rei. 


7. Notes on the .Birds of the Navigators* and. Friendly 
Islands, with some Additions to the Ornithology of Fiji. 
By E. L. La yard, C.M.G., F.Z.S., &e., ILIUM. Consul, 
at New Caledonia. 

[Received May 24,1878.] 

Recent visits to the Navigators’ and Friendly archipelagos having 
enabled me to extend my knowledge of the avifauna of these two 
groups of islands, so intimately connected with the ornithology of 
Fiji, I offer the accompanying remarks for publication in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society as a sequel to my ‘Notes on Fijian Birds’ 
( P.Z.S. 1875, p. 423). 

I will take first in order the Navigators’, and give a list of the 
known species, commenting on them as I proceed. 

1, Strix delicatula, Gould. 

This Australian White Owl is common throughout the islands, and 
is the only Raptorial bird known on them. I frequently put it up 
from among the cotton-bushes planted in 'rows between the cocoa- 
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nut trees ; and it seemed not to be affected by the glare of the day¬ 
light. It feeds on lizards, beetles, &c. 

2. Cqriprilus fringillaceus, Gm. 

Abundant in the early morning before the sun gets hot, on the 
•flowers of the cocoa-nut trees, sipping the sweetened dew caught in 
the freshly opened spathes. When this is dried up by the heat, they 
are off to the forest, and feed on some of the many-petaled flowers 
of the tall trees. During the time that the “coral trees” (Ery~ 
thrinm) are in flower, they may be shot in dozens, as these trees 
form their favourite resort. 

I have procured specimens of this lovely little Parrakeet from the 
island of Futuna; and they are very abundant on Vavaw, the most 
northern of the Friendly Islands. 

3. Etjdynamis taitensis, Sparrm. 

I saw a single specimen of this Cuckoo in December, and was in¬ 
formed by a gentleman collecting for Messrs. Godeffroy, of Ham¬ 
burg, that they are not uncommon. 

4. Halcyon pealei, F. & H., 

is confined to the island of Tatuila, which, unfortunately, I was un¬ 
able to visit. In Samoa it is replaced by 

5. Halcyon recurvirostris, Lafr. 

which is tolerably common in the more open parts of the forest, in 
the clearings and native gardens. It usually sits perched on a dead, 
protruding branch, on the look-out for insects {Gryllce), after which 
I have seen it dart like a Flycatcher, hovering in the air and return¬ 
ing to its post of observation. It also darts at Cicada sitting on the 
trunks and branches of trees, off’ which it seizes them with unerring 
aim. 

6. Collocalia spodiopygia, Pealc. 

One of the commonest birds in Samoa, skimming about the open 
country, or amid the cocoa-nut groves, with equal facility. 

7. Myzomela nigriventris, Peale. 

I did not find this lovely little <c Sugar-bird ” at all plentiful; those 
I saw were chiefly on the flowers of the Banana. 

8. Ptilotis carunculata (Gm.). 

Drs. Finsch and Hartl&ub are, I think, in error in figuring this 
bird with a white iris, and describing it “ hide alba.” 1 have now 
shot a fair number in Loma Loma, in Samoa, in Tonga Tabu and 
Vavow; but in not one was there the least approach to a white iris ; 
brown, or ashy brown was the colour in all of them. It is very 
common everywhere ; and in the early morning, before sunrise, when 
the country rings with its loud notes, as a friend observed, “it is 
the nearest approach of any to a song-bird 1 he is trying to be a 
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thrush ! 55 It clings in any position to the flowers that conceal its 
favourite food (small insects), and is very pugnacious, driving away 
from the feast any bird that attempts to share it* 

9. Leptornxs samoensis, Hotnbr. 

Found in small flocks in the forests of Samoa, seldom approaching 
the coast, where, however, I was fortunate enough to meet with it 
and secure nice specimens. It has a loud flute-like call, and clambers 
about the topmost branches of the tallest forest trees. When held 
head downwards, a plentiful discharge of honey escapes from the 
bill, and the stomachs of those dissected contained insects, bits of 
leaves, &c. 

10. Tatar® LONGIROSTRIS (Gill.). 

I sought for this bird in vain, both in Samoa and Tonga; and all 
my inquiries proved equally fruitless ; no one knew of such a bird. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitmee also, who has devoted considerable atten¬ 
tion to the zoology of the Navigators 5 Islands, doubts its being an 
inhabitant of them. It may have become extinct, like a species I 
shall have to allude to from Tonga ; but the natives have no name 
for it. 

11. Petroica ptdstlla, Peale. 

This pretty little <e Robin 55 is not very uncommon in the woods 
in Samoa, and is generally found in pairs, <$ and $, or with the 
addition of their young family. It is bold and tearless, and admits 
of a close approach, being usually perched on the undergrowth of 
young trees. Feeds on small insects, ants, &c. 

12. Txjkdus vanxcqrensxs, Quoy. 

This e< Blackbird ” might be easily mistaken for our English friend, 
both when hopping about the ground, probing for worms, or when 
speeding through the coppice, uttering its shrill metallic cry of alarm. 
Several times, when darting from some thick bush, it flew down the 
roads cut through the cocoa-nut plantation. When I saw it most 
abundantly, I could not help fancying myself again lbr the moment 
in some Staffordshire lane, where, as a boy, I chased them with 
loaded ash sticks ! 

I saw eggs in Mr. Whitmee 5 s possession closely resembling those 
of the English bird, and gathered from him that the nest was also 
similar. 

The acquisition of this bird revealed to me the fact that our Fiji 
bird is quite distinct, and of a new species, which I have therefore 
described under the title of Turdus vUiensis, Ann. N. II. 4 ser. vol. 
xvii. p. 305; and since I returned, the same kind friend to whom I 
am indebted for it has found another species in Taviuni, which I 
have had much pleasure in naming after him, T. tempesti (cmte<\ 
p. 420). This, with the Kandavu bird (1\ tricolor , Ibis, 1870, 
p. 153), makes three species of this genus peculiar to Fiji; and I 
doubt not others yet remain to be found in the centre of the large 
island Yiti Levu. 
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13. Rhifidtjra nebulosa, Peale. 

Not rare in the forest, and about the cotton-bushes on the planta¬ 
tion before named, it did not spread its tail, or make such noisy 
demonstrations as the Fijian E. albicollis , perhaps because my 
visit to its haunts was not made during the breeding-season. I 
was informed that the nest was of the true Rhipidura type, with a 
long pendent base. 

A line Rhipidura has been added to the avifauna of Fiji, procured 
at Kandavu, by my old servant Charles Pearce. Mr. Ramsay, of the 
Sydney Museum, alludes to it as R. personata. 

14. Myiagra albiventris, Peale. 

This pretty little flycatcher takes the place, in Samoa, of the Fijian 
it£. castaneiventris , but is not so plentiful; nor does it so much affect 
Dative villages and gardens, being more .restricted to the forest. The 
sexes, unlike ours, are hardly distinguishable. A young bird (still 
tended by its parent) shot by me on the 18th December, almost 
exactly resembles the young of M. castaneiventris shot in October, 
being dark slate-coloured above, with a dirty buff throat, and whitish 
abdomen and vent. 

This species feeds exclusively on insects, which it seeks on the 
leaves or on the wing, the snap of its bill being audible to a con¬ 
siderable distance, 

15. Pachycephala flavifrons, Peale. 

If the description given by Finsch and Hartlaub is correct, neither 
Mr. Whitmee nor myself have succeeded in identifying this species. 
The only Pachycephala known to us has certainly not got ce guttur 
album.” A fine male is yellow on the throat, slightly dirtied with 
a dark grey, which condenses to a near approach to black on the 
chin. The nostrils are covered by a yellow patch; but this is 
not noted in the description. A young male, shot on the 22nd 
December, has all the chin, throat, and chest grey, and shows traces 
of rufous on the flanks, vent, under tail-coverts underneath, and on 
the wing, secondaries, and cheeks above. It wants also the yellow 
nostril-patch. The female (unlike those of all the species known to 
me in Fiji, which are rufous) is also yellow below, the grey of the 
throat and chin being tinged with the same, no nostril-patch. 

This bird is not uncommon in Samoa, and, in addition to the sexual 
difference noted before, is dissimilar to any Pachycephala I have yet 
seen, in its choice of locality, and want of voice. Our Fijian birds, 
(ns also P. jacquinoti of Vavaw), never approach cultivation, but keep 
to the genuine forest; the Samoan species, on the contrary, comes down 
to the cocoa-nut groves and native gardens, and is a quiet bird, £ e 
others being constantly on the move, uttering their loud calls. 

16. Pachycephala albifrons, Peale. 

This bird did not occur to me; nor has Mr. Whitmee recognized 
it; indeed, in epistold , he entirely doubts the habitat. 

I should here correct an error 1 have fallen into in my u Notes on 
Proc. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. XXXIII. 33 
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Fijian birds *’ (P.Z.S. 1875). The description under the head of 
p. graeffei (p. 433) applies to P. icteroides ; and that under P. viti- 
ends should be coupled with the latter part of P. torquata , under the 
head of u P. intermedia, Layard, sp. nov." 

P. icteroides , Peale, differs from P. graeffei in being of a much 
lighter yellow (the other is orange'), and in having the nostril-spot 
much fainter; indeed in some it is altogether wanting*. The female 
shows still greater differences: that of the first is deep rufous (almost 
chestnut) ; of the latter, brown with grey-mottled throat and pale 
huff underparts. 

This species is said to occur in Samoa (Orn. Centr.-PoL p. 76) ; and 
a native name, c< Yasavasa," is given for it. This, however, is the 
name applied to the species before alluded to by me; and, as I have 
already stated, only one species is known to us from Samoa. 

P. graeffei , Ilartl., is, as far as I yet know, confined to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bua, on Yanua Levu ; and a single female has reached 
nae from RamRi Island, to the north of Taviuni. 

P. intermedia , Layard, is intermediate between my P. torquata 
and P. icteroides , Peale. It is light-coloured, like the latter, and 
has only a very nairoiv black collar. It has been killed on Ovalau, 
and on the big island of Yiti Levu opposite Ovalau. 

P. vitiensis, G. R. Gray, J, has also a narrow black collar, but 
may at once be distinguished from all the others by the pure ‘white 
throat and chin. The female is reddish brown below; cheeks chest¬ 
nut; top of head brown, back tinged with green; epulis brown edged 
with rufous. As yet it has only occurred to ine from Kandavu, the 
southernmost island of the Fijian group. 

17. Lalage terat, Bodd. 

Very common in Samoa, feeding much on the ground in the gar¬ 
dens attached to the European houses, as well as the native planta¬ 
tions. This habit I never observed in the Fijian birch which appears 
to ine less highly coloured than the Samoan. In December there 
were lots of young ones about, being fed by their parents. A most 
interesting specimen in this stage occurred to me: it is white beneath, 
with confused wavy grey bars, above pale brown, each feather being 
edged and tipped with white. Bill bright yellow, 

18. Aplonis brevirostr is, Peale. 

Common throughout the island of Samoa, Feeds much on a 
small dark purple berry that grows in dense clusters on a fair-sized 
tree. These birds decompose very quickly ; I was always obliged 
to skin them the first on my return home, or all the vent-feathers 
came off. 

19. Sturnoides atrifusca, Peale, 

It is singular this fine Starling should be confined to the Navigators 9 
and not found in the Friendly Islands or Fiji. It was the first bird I 
saw on landing at Upolu, and involuntarily I exclaimed a “Sprco! 99 
so exactly did its appearance, and flight, remind me of the South- 
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African Lamprotornis bicolor ! It often goes in little flocks, and 
feeds much on the same trees frequented by the preceding, and also 
on a larger berry much patronized by the “Green Doves” (Ptilo- 
nopus ). It also devours insects, and is subject to the same rapid 
decay as A, brevirostris, 

20. Erythrtjra cyanqvirens, Peale. 

I obtained this pretty little Finch among the cotton-plants; but it 
was rare. It feeds on minute seeds. The young bird is furnished 
with small caruncles at the base of the bill, and has been made 
into a new genus by Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub, under the name of 
Lobiospiza notahlis (P. Z. S. 1870, p. 817). The young of the 
Fijian bird (E. pealei, Hartl.) possesses similar appendages. My 
son has just procured it at Suva, on Viti Levu ; and we got it in some 
plenty at Ngila, on Taviuni, in the forest, feeding on high trees 
bearing berries. 

21. Ptilonopus perousei, Peale. 

On one tree (a species of Ficus) in tbe forest at the back of 
Upolu, I saw at least thirty pairs of this lovely little Dove, in all 
stages of plumage, some of which I obtained. 

22. Ptilonopus apicalis. Bp. 

Mr. Whitmee (in epistold) informs me that the bird designated 
by tins name is nothing more than the female of the preceding. 
Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub also, in their ‘ Ornithologie/ place a mark of 
doubt (?) before it. Great therefore was my astonishment when a 
live bird was brought on board II.M.S. f Nymphe/ which I at once 
detected was quite distinct from our Fijian bird, and agreed very 
well with the description in the ‘ Ornithologie* of P. apicalis . Subse¬ 
quently I obtained the loan of tbe * Journal des Mus. Godeffroy. 9 In. 
Heft 1, Tafel 7. No. 2 professes to be a figure of P. fasciatus, but has 
evidently been taken from a Samoan bird, and consequently represents 
P. apicalis . The deep orange of tbe vent and under tail-coverts, 
(so different from the pale yellow of the Fijian P.fasciatus), is well 
shown, as is also the bright yellow tip to the tail. This in P. fasci - 
atus is dull grey, and does not extend to the end, the extreme tip 
being green. The chestnut on the abdomen ( entirety wanting in 
the Fijian bird) is hardly dark enough, or bright enough; and the 
black indistinct line which ,exists at the superior edge of the same 
is not given ; nor is the pale yellow patch from the chin along the 
centre of the throat. The magenta colour of the head is not dark 
enough ; but this is clearly a mistake of the colorist. Another marked 
difference remains to be noted, the lovely blue-green tips to the wing- 
secondaries of P. fasciatus are changed in the Samoan bird to a 
still more lovely bright lilac! and the blue-black patch on tbe abdo¬ 
men of the former is changed into an exquisite dark magenta. I 
now fancy the figure, pi. xi. of the ‘ Ornithologie, 9 must have been 
taken from a Samoan bird (see ante, p. 436). 

I found P. apicalis abundant, feeding on various wild berries, 

33* 
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some even on the low cotton-bushes, the voice a pleasing melan¬ 
choly rolling coo, like that of its Fijian congener. Many young birds, 
assuming the magenta head, were obtained; the females are not so 
brightly coloured as tlie males, especially on the under tail-covertsj 
very young birds have the whole of the underparts “scaly” 
(maille) with yellow edges to their green feathers; the wing-feathers 
are also broadly edged and tipped with fine yellow. They show no 
trace of the V-shaped termination of the breast-leathers, one of the 
characteristics of the genus; nor is the apical termination of the first 
primary so attenuated. 

23* COLUMBA VITIENSIS, QuOJ. 

A mutilated specimen brought me by a native appeared to he 
similar to our Fijian bird ; and Mr. Wliitmee informed me that he 
believed 

24. Columba cast an men ps, Peale, 

to be founded on the young of this species. They are not common. 

25. Carfophaga pacific^, Gm. 

Very abundant, and the sexual organs and knob on the bill of the 
male much developed in December. 

26. Phlogcenas stairi, Gray. 

Rare ; only one specimen fell under my notice. Mr. Krause 
(Messrs. Godeffroy’s collector) told me they had periodical migra¬ 
tions, and were sometimes plentiful. This bird is said to nest on the 
ground. 

27. Didtjnculus stiugirostris, Jard. 

I did not myself see this bird in its haunts ; but one was shot not 
far from where I happened to be, and I had the pleasure of skinning 
it. 1 had a native out in search of these birds for three days; but he 
failed to obtain any* 

28. Megapodius stairi, Gray. 

Mr. Wliitmee and Mr. Krause both assured me no Megapode 
exists in the Navigators 1 Islands. Mr. Wliitmee affirmed that' the 
bird on which the species was founded was brought from Ninafoo by 
the Rev. W. Stair, and transmitted to England among some Samoan 
skins ; hence the mistake. When I recollect that my late old friend 
Mr. G. R. Gray fathered on me the habitat of Ceylon for larm 
fiemprichii, because I gave the British Museum specimens shot 
at Aden on my way from the former place (among a number of 
Ceylonese birds), I don't wonder at the mistake! 

29. Ralltjs pectoralis, Less. 

Very abundant, running about wet places like rats, and preferring 
to trust for safety to their heels rather than their wings. 
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80. 0RTYGOMETRA OUADRISTRIGATA, Horsf. 

31. 0. TABTJENSIS, Gm. 

Neither of these birds occurred to me ; but I heard that the latter 
was not uncommon. The former has been obtained in some abundance 
in the interior of Yiti Levu, where it seems to displace the smaller 
0. tabuensis. Eggs said to be of this species are pale drab colour* 
profusely covered with reddish-brown ill-defined minute marks; 
axis l 11 2 nt , diara. UYh Six in one nest. 

32. Pqrphyrio vitiensis, Peale. 

How the mistake could have occurred of identifying the Samoan 
with the Indian bird, I cannot conceive. A comparison of the two 
must instantly dispel the illusion. This Gallinule is very common 
here as in Fiji and Tonga. 

33. Limosa uropygialis, Gould. 

Generally distributed, with the next species, along the sea-coast; 
but I could not bear of its being found in the breeding-plumage. 

34. < A OTITIS INCAN A, Gm. 

Not very plentiful where I was, but always obtainable at low tide. 

35. Charadrius fulvus, Gm. 

Very common, and tame, feeding on the grassy paddocks close up 
to the bouses. 

36. Strepsxlas interpres, L., non vidi. 

37. Aebea sacra, Gm. 

Not common, but generally distributed. 

38. Anas superciliosa, Gm. 

Rare and local, being only found on the lakes in the mountains— 
old extinct craters, in fact. 

39. Sterna bergii, Licht. 

Little or nothing appears to be known about the sea-fowl of this 
group. Drs. Finseh and Hartlaub do not enumerate one single 
Tern from here 1 I recognized 8, bergii 

40. Sterna mjglanauchen, 

41. Sterna panaya. 

42. .Angus stolidus. 

43. Angus leucocapillus. 

44. Gygis alba, Sparrm. 

Of these five Terns, the first I obtained in full breeding-dress and 
aropyrj at Levuka in the end of January ; the second my son shot in 
some plenty on the reef opposite Levuka in November, in splendid 
plumage, the whole body being suffused with such a pink blush as the 
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loveliest woman in the world would covet for her cheek ; the fifth 
must also be added to the Fijian fauna, as it is found among the islands 
to windward. 1 had often, in iny cruises,noticed a large “Noddy/* 
but only obtained it lately on my return from Samoa, when one was 
thrown onboard, off Vatoa (Turtle-Island), during a hurricane, into 
which I was unfortunate enough to stumble. But “ it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody luck it gave me A. stolidus , and very nearly a 
splendid specimen of A. leucocapillus ; so these two must now certainly 
be included in tiie Fijian lists. 

45. Thalassxdrgma lineata, Peale. 

I saw a small petrel off Upolima, which was doubtless this species; 
also a large dark petrel which 1 fancied must be 

46. Procellaria casrulea, 
or what serves for it in these seas. 

47. Procellaria——? 

Just before my arrival a native had caught, in his workshop, a 
large Petrel, which he brought to Mr. Whitmee. I could not*iden¬ 
tify it, not having any descriptions ; it however reminded me of P, 
macroptera , Smith. 

Mv Notes on Fijian Birds must here be amended. P. eerul<ea 9 as 
described by Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub, is found breeding in the 
mountainous parts of severtil of the Fijian Islands, even as far inland 
as the interior of Viti Leva. It sweeps the seas in storm or calm, 
in company with the nest and another larger species of Procellaria , 
not yet obtained, probably No. 47. Pvffinus mu/ax also breeds in 
the interior, both digging holes and living in “ rookeries.” I have 
obtained specimens of both, and can only say that P. cerulcea differs 
much from what we identified with P, ecerulea at the Cape, 

48. Phaeton rubrical da, Bodd. 

49. Phaeton asthereus, L. 

50. Phaeton candidus, Gray. 

These three Tropic birds are found among the Navigators’ Islands, 
The last builds in the forests of Samoa, selecting as a site for its 
nest the fork of a tree or of a huge perpendicular branch, so that 
it can enter at one side and avoid bending or damaging its long 
tail 1 I used to watch the docks going to their sleeping-quarters in 
the woods passing high overhead ; and we soon observed that great 
numbers of them were devoid of tails; one I obtained proved to have 
moulted this appendage. 

51. BOSPORUS SULA, L. 

I saw “ Gannets ” about the Samoan seas, but not near enough to 
distinguish the species. This species is given as an inhabitant by Drs. 
Finsch and Hartlaub. 
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52. Tackypetes aciuilus, L. 

Common In stormy weather. 

Though the number of species is smaller in the Navigators* Islands 
than in Fiji, being 52 as compared with 98, the number of indi¬ 
viduals is apparently far greater, I could any morning, within one 
mile of the town of Upolu, shoot twenty or thirty birds, of at least 
ten species, in the course of a couple of hours. Here in Fiji, in the 
best collecting-ground, we considered eighteen or twenty specimens 
a good day’s work, from daylight till one or two o’clock ; and we 
might perhaps have six species, if we were lucky! 

We were in Samoa at the worst time of the year, the rainy 
season : all the birds were moulting; and the young of the last season 
had not assumed their full nuptial dress. Mr. Krause assured me 
I could have obtained double or treble the number in the fine 
season, especially when the Erythrina blossomed. Its dowers are a 
great attraction to insects, and consequently to most of the birds. 

I fancy that there are still other species to be discovered in the 
group. Dr. Grade does not seem to have been an assiduous collector, 
or he could not have missed so many novelties in Fiji. Perhaps 
Mr. Kleinsmith, the present collector for Messrs. Godelfroy, may 
prove more industrious ; he has already done good service by dis¬ 
covering the curious little Lamprolia minor , and procuring additional 
examples of my new species. 

On the 12th of February I found myself in Tonga-Tabu ; and as 
soon as I could spare time from my official work (the object of my 
visit) I took a stroll in the country to inspect the birds of 
that part of my consulate. Few and far between were they. 
The little Collocalia , as usual, thrust himself first into notice ; and 
I eagerly scanned them as they glided by to detect C. vcuiico- 
rensis, but in vain. Then the f< Wattle-birds ” ( Ptilotis) claimed my 
attention; and I fear I shot more than I could skin, to look for one 
with a white eye ; none showed that peculiarity. Then Lalage ter at 
appeared on the scene in considerable numbers. I was surprised at 
this, as it is not included in Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub’s list. The 
last bird I shot was Ap lords tabuenm ; and the instant I picked it up I 
saw that our Fiji bird differed from it, and had been wrongly associated 
with it. If, then, none of the synonyms given to A, tabuensis can 
be traced to a Fijian-killed bird, I propose for our species the name of 
A. vitmisu; and the bird I have described from the island of Futuna 
being identical with the Tongan. species, the name given to it by 
me must sink into another synonym of that already overburdened 
species. 

To proceed symmetrically, however, I commence with 

L IIaLIAETUS LEUCOGASTER, Gill. (?) . 

A solitary specimen of this bird may have reached Tonga; but all 
my inquiries respecting Raptorial birds only elicited the fact that 
our two Fijian hawks occasionally visit the group, and are recognized 
as stragglers by the Tongans, who of course, knowing them well, 
call them u Fiji Hawks.” Some of the white residents were also 
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aware of their occasional presence ; 1 therefore include them in the 
Tongan list, provisionally, with a mark of doubt. 

2. ? Astur cruenttjs, Gould. 

3. ? Circus assimilis, Jard. 

Occasional visitants. This reminds me that a straggler has turned 
up in Fiji, and must be added to our list. It was shot on the Itewa 
by Mr. Storck, and has passed into the possession of Baron von 
llligel, who, I believe, identifies it as Faleo lunatus . I have not 
seen it. 

4. StRIX DELICATULA, Gould. 

The only resident bird of prey in this group. Common every¬ 
where. 

5. Platycercus tabuensis, Gml. 

In answer to my inquiries after birds, I was always comforted 
with, <e Ah! you should get the black parrot of Eooa! ” and I 
confess my curiosity was greatly excited. However, as I was hound 
to Eooa on duty, I confidently expected to get it, and charged all 
my messmates in ILM.S. ‘Nymphe’ to shoot every parrot they 
could see I 

This Eooa (or E-u-a) is a small island to the south of Tonga 
Tabu. It appears to me to be a mass of coral, metamorphosed, by 
the action of volcanic heat under great pressure, into crystallized 
limestone. It has then been raised to a considerable height (com¬ 
pared with Tonga Tabu its near neighbour) above the sea-level, and, 
having cracked in cooling, is traversed by numerous deep perpendicular 
fissures. In these flourish a luxuriant tropical vegetation, while the 
gently rising surface of the island itself is covered with rich grass, 
on which are depastured some ten or fifteen thousand sheep. As 
the forest has encroached in places on the pasture-land, the island, 
viewed from the higher levels, appears like a most beautiful park, 
"and it has the reputation of being the “loveliest island in the South 
Seas/ 9 

I had to visit one of the stations; so, arming myself with “ Long 
Tom,” and handing my large double “ Wesstly Richards 59 to a native, 
I sallied out, determined to get a “ black parrot 99 if possible. I 
also specially hired a native to go in search of them, and shoot 
nothing* else. 

In one of the deep fissures I heard the undoubted “ka ka” of a 
parrot, that sounded .vastly like that of our Fijian bird; so, while I kept 
watch for a flying shot, I sent the native down the perpendicular sides. 
Presently I heard below nie. the loud report of my big “ ten-bore/’ 
followed by the native’s shout, of triumph; and he shortly reappeared, 
bringing me my old friend lHatycercus tahuenm . 

Here, then, was,a surprise!;the “ black 59 parrot turns out a dark 
maroon ; and here, on this speck of land, and' only on it, appears a 
Fijian Parrot!! The more I think over it, the more I am convinced 
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that the bird has been introduced into Eooa artificially. I have 
already (Ibis, 1876) described the varieties of this species and 
PL splendent, Peale. It will be seen that PL tahuemis and its allies 
inhabit that part of Fiji to which the Tongans have long years 
ago had free access. They and the Samoans are specially 
partial to red feathers for trimming their fans, &c., and for this 
purpose keep our little Lorius nolitarius in confinement, pluck¬ 
ing it twice a year. I was told they fetched as high as 20 or 30 
dollars a pair in Tonga, to which place, and to Samoa, they are con¬ 
veyed by every canoe or vessel that, leaves these islands. What more 
likely, then, that some Tongan (a chief probably) took with him 
the form of P. tabuensis found in Vanua Levu, and either purposely 
or accidentally let it loose in Eooa? It could never fly thither 
of its own accord ; its powers are too limited; and not one represen¬ 
tative of the genus is found anywhere among the islands. No ! it 
must have been introduced*. 

At Yavaw I heard of a “ small parrot with two long feathers in 
its tail ” which formerly existed in the group, hut has become quite 
extinct. 


6. CORIPHILUS FRINGILLACEUS, GlU. 

This lovely little bird is very abundant on Eooa and Vavaw, but 
is rare on Tonga Tabu; at least so said the Missionaries. Native 
name “ Kohanga.” 

7. Eubynamis taitiensis, Sparrm. 

I could hear nothing of such a bird; but it probably exists there. 

8. Halcyon sacra, Gm, 

9. II. VENERATA, Gm. 

I shot a whole lot of Kingfishers to find II. verier a ta, but, I fear, 
without succeeding in my object. I however observed that the bills 
in the Tongan birds were shorter than ours, and that full-plumaged 
males never assumed the fine chestnut colours of our bird. 

10. C O LLO CALI A V AN I CO RE N SI S, Quoy. 

11. C. s pod io pyg. i A, Peale, 

The latter is very common; the former I could not detect 

12. Ptixoits carunculata, Gm. 

The commonest bird in the group, native name cc Fule-haio.” 

13. Tat are long i kostris, Gm. 

No such bird known to any one in the group, and no native name 
for it. lias it too become extinct ? 

14. Monarcha nigra, Sparrm. 

This bird has undoubtedly become extinct. Large sums have 


* Of. Solater, mprb, p. 308.—Ei>. 
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been offered by Messrs. Godeffroy’s collectors for the acquisition of 
a single specimen, but in vain ! The very old natives say they re¬ 
member the bird, and call it (e Molio.” 

15. Pachycephala jacquinoti, Bp. 

This fine Flycatcher is found only on Vavaw, and confines itself to 
the forest, wherein its loud call betrays its presence to the ear, though 
it seldom meets the sight, unless cautiously sought for. I could call 
them to me by imitating the note, and obtained three adult males, 
three young males, and three adult females. The assistant-surgeon, 
also, of the ship, who has begun collecting birds, obtained a pair of 
adult birds, male and female, the morning of our departure. Its 
call is not unlike that of P. torquata , ending with a short, snapping 
note. The females, unlike those of our Fijian Pachycephala, 
are clear yellow below, with a buff-coloured head, throat, and 
chest. They frequented the high timber as well as the undergrowth, 
searching for minute insects, at which they darted while at rest on 
the underside of leaves or branches ; native name “ Kho.” As an 
addition to the fauna of Fiji, I give descriptions of the egg and nest 
of P. torquata obtained by Mr. Tempest in Taviuni. 

Egg palish blue-green, densely spotted with large black spots, 
in the form of a ring, at the obtuse end, and sparsely over the rest 
of the surface. Axis V f 2 ,n , diam. 9 ,ft . 

Nest, a coarse structure of rootlets, covered with dead leaves, 
fastened with spiders 9 webs, placed in a bush on a thin twig, and sup¬ 
ported by a horizontal branch of dead wood, evidently placed for 
the purpose. External diam, 4 ,f } internal 2% n ; internal depth 2". 

16. Lalage terat, Bodd. 

Siyhiu of the natives. I obtained an egg of this bird from a little 
English lad on Eooa. It is pale blue, sparsely but generally 
spotted with dark purple-brown spots, rather large. Axis 2 ,lf , 
diam. § fff . 


17. Aplqnis tabtjensis, Gm. 

As before stated the true A. tabuemis differs from our Fijian 
bird, which is much lighter below, with the white markings down 
the shaft of each feather much broader and more developed, and 
the light chestnut of the belly and under tail-coverts brighter and 
clearer; over the whole of the upper plumage likewise, especially on 
the head, there is a fine coppery glance, which, in the Tongan bird, is 
changed to an iron glance. It is not such a robust bird ; and the 
bill is decidedly smaller. I propose for it the name of A. vitienm . 
The Tongan bird is found on Futuna Island. 

18. Ptilonofus perotjsei, Peak. 

A rare visitant to the Tonga group. I did not see it, 

19. Ptilonofus porphyraceus, Forst, 

This green dove 99 is not uncommon, and is decidedly inter* 
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mediate between our P. fasciatus and the Samoan P. apicalis*. It 
has the orange under tail-coverts of the latter, but wants the dark 
chestnut marking on the abdomen, being here more like the former. 
A fine breeding male has the black abdominal patch shaded away 
into brilliant purple. The spots on the secondaries also resemble 
in colour those of P. fasciatus . A Ptilonopus from Futuna Island 
agrees precisely with this bird. 

In habits it resembles its brethren, and is called by the natives 
<e Kullu KulluP A female in full breeding-plumage resembles the 
male, but is not so brilliantly coloured on the abdomen, 

20. Carpophaga pacifica, Gm. 

Common throughout the group; native name “ Oroobe. 5 * 

21. Megapoditjs btjrnabyi, Gray. 

No Megapode is found in the group, according to the testimony 
of the whites, who, however, know the Ninafoo bird well. 

22. Porphyrio vitiensis, Peale. 

, Though not given as an inhabitant of these islands by Drs. Finseh 
and Hartlaub, I obtained this species (or saw it) on Tongatabu, Eooa, 
and Yavaw. 

23. Limgsa uropygialis, Gould. 

Was shot by our party, both on Eooa and Tongatabu. 

24. Actitis incana, Gm. 

Same as preceding. 

25. Charadrius fulvtjs, Gm. 

Very common, especially on the uplands of Eooa. 

26. Strepsxlas interpres, L. 

Not mentioned by Drs. Finseh and Hartlaub, but very common. 
I saw a large Hock of at least forty, showing all stages of plumage; 
one I shot was just assuming the nuptial dress. 

27. Ardka sacra, Gm. 

Very common, most of those shot were just assuming the full 
white plumage, a few blue feathers appearing here and there. 

28. Anas superciliosa, Gm. : 

Common both on the sea-shore and in the lagoons. 

29. Sterna gracilis, Gould. 

Given by Drs. Finseh and Hartlaub as found in Tongatabu. The 
species we saw were:— 

30. Sterna bergii, Licht. 

31. Sterna melanauchen, Temm. 
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32. Sterna panaya, G-m, 

These were all common in the harbour at Tongatabu, the last 
being in specially fine plumage. 

33. Gygxs abba, Sparrm. 

A few of these were killed on Tongatabu; but on arriving at Eooa 
I found the ravines full of them, and so tame that they would 
almost perch on the gun-barrel, if it was held out. The officers 
of the ship made the same observation on their tameness at a lagoon 
in Yavaw. They perch constantly on trees; but for what purpose 
I could not ascertain; the stomachs of six I shot were entirely 
empty. The lovely blue tints at the base of the bill fade soon after 
death. 

34. Anous stolidus, L. 

35. Anoijs leucocapillus, Gould. 

The former I saw at sea, off the islands; the latter was common 
even in the harbour. Petrels were also seen. 

36. Phaeton rubric axjda, Bodd. 

37. Phaeton jsthereus, L. 

38. Phaeton candidus. Gray. 

All the Phaet&ntes were observed about the islands. At Eooa 
I obtained an egg, said to be of tbe latter, which is called by the 
natives “ Tavaki/ 5 

39. Dysporus piscator, L. 

40. Bysporus suda, L. 

41. Tachypetes AQtXJILUS, L. 

Gannets were seen from the ship when near land, but none ob¬ 
tained.' Frigate-birds hovered over our mast-heads, and tempted 
Captain Suttie to two or three shots, in the hope of procuring me a 
specimen; but their small bodies, at the great altitude they always 
maintained, escaped the shot. 

These seas, as a rule, are very destitute of birds. If any are seen, 
it is a sure indication that land is not far off. The “Frigates 31 and 
“Phaetons 33 approach the ship, while the “Noddies/ 1 “Petrels/ 3 
and “ Puffins 33 keep at a respectful distance, and can only be iden¬ 
tified through my faithful companions my binoculars. A little practice 
enables one to do this with tolerable certainty ; there is sure to be 
some marked peculiarity by which, if the bird is once fairly identi¬ 
fied, it can always afterwards be recognized. 

Carefully made collections from each of the numerous small 
islands dotted over these seas would, I am convinced, exhibit some 
interesting facts in the distribution and variation of species. The 
volcanic islands especially would afford a fine field for scientific in- 
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vestigation, in connexion with the distribution of the Megapodes, as 
they seem to be confined, more or less, to them. 

Captain Suttie informed me that on Savo (Solomon Islands) lie 
found the sea-shore divided into ce paddocks ” by stone walls, having 
no enclosure at the back, which led into the bush. These belonged 
each to an individual, or a family; and no one poached on his 
neighbour’s ground. The Megapodes came down to the beach to 
lay their eggs in the sand, merely scratching a hole like that of a 
rabbit, and leaving it open after them. All eggs found in these 
enclosures belonged to the owner of the plot of ground. The birds 
made no nest , or mound , of any sort . Captain Suttie took some 
eggs on board ; and they hatched in a box in his cabin ! They fed 
on minute insects which they found in the sand brought on board 
with them, which they turned over continually ; when these failed 
they died. 

I have to make the following additional emendations on my 
“Notes on Fijian Birds” (anted, p. 423 et seq .). 

A new Parrakeet must be added to the list, Trichqglqssus 
alreocinctus, mihi, found in various places, chiefly Taviuni, Yiti 
Levu, and Ovalau. 

Eudynamis taitiensis, Sparrm. 

My son and I obtained this Cuckoo on Wakaia, and saw several 
specimens, in the middle of September last. 

Halcyon cassini, F. & H. 

I cannot satisfy myself of the distinctness of this species from 
H. sacra. I do not think more than one form of Halcyon is found in 
Fiji; but they differ much at different ages ; the sexes also differ, 

Ptilotis provocator, Layard. 

The egg is pale salmon-colour, generally speckled, but chiefly at 
the obtuse end, with largish spots of dark brown and indistinct 
purple. Axis 1", dxam. 1|'". 

Turdxts vanicorensis, Quoy et Gairn., 

has not been found in Fiji. We however, possess three true " Black¬ 
birds”:— T. bicolor , Layard, from Kandavu; T. vitiensis, Layard, 
from Bua; and T. tempesti , Layard, from Taviuni. I expect 
others will turn up in Viti Levu. 

Ortyggmetra atJADRisTRiGATA, Horsf. 

Inhabits the mountainous interior of Viti Levu. 

Strepsilas interpres, Linn. 

Shot on Koro by my son. 

Sterna melanauchen, Temra. 

Several have been shot by my son, on the reef at Levuka. 
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Pxt ffinus ntxg'ax (Solander). 

Procellaria cjsrulea, 6m. 

Both species breed in the mountainous parts of the islands; and 
my son obtained a specimen of the former, swimming on the Kewa 
river. 

Phaeton /ethereus, L. 

PhaEton rubricaxjda, Bodd. 

PhaIston candidtjs, Gray. 

I have positively identified these three Pliaetontes as inhabitants 
of these islands. 

Dxgmedea meeanophrys. 

Baron von Hugel testifies that he saw this bird within sight of 
Kandavu ; it may therefore claim a place in our avifauna. 

8. On some Anatomical Characters which hear upon the 
Major Divisions of the Passerine Birds,—-Part I. By 
A. PL Garrod, M.A., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society, 
[Received May 17, 1876.] 

(Plates XLYIIL-LIIL) 

A special analysis of the peculiarities of structure presented by 
different Passerine birds can hardly be considered premature. Since 
the investigations of Nitzsch, Sundevall, Keyserling and Blasius, 
Johannes M filler, and Cabanis little of decided importance has been 
made out with reference to the distinguishing characters of the 
group or of its primary divisions, if we except the researches of 
Professors Huxley and Parker on the palate in the class Aves 
generally. A glance at the history of the Order will he the best 
introduction winch I can offer to the facts which it is my desire upon 
the present occasion to bring before the Society. 

Although the name “ Passeres ” was coined by Linnaeus, that 
illustrious naturalist did not appreciate the unity of the group, his 
classification compelling him to include the Columbia in the order, 
which was defined as having “rostrum conico-attenuritum,' v and 
Paradisec z, Gorvus, together with Gerthia among the “ Picas,” ** rostra 
sup erne compresso convexed’ 

^ Cuvier, in 1798 made a great step in advance by forming an order 
“ Passeres ” to include all those now so called, together with those 
non-swimming, non-wading, non-climbing, non-raptorial, non-galli¬ 
naceous birds in which there are not two toes of the foot rot rover ted. 

Nitzsch f was the first to appreciate the true limits of the order, 
when in 1829 he grouped together the birds now termed Passeres 
in a single section, entirely by themselves, 

* Tableau JElementaire, p, 199 et mq* 
t Observationcs tie Avium artmtl caroticle wmmmni. 
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C. J. § mndevall, in 1831, discovered that in Ike birds which be 
had the Q|) portunity of examining that.belonged to the order Passeres 
of NitRsch* and only elsewhere in Ujpupa , the tendon of the flexor 
lonf/m kedttum is quite independent of th e flexor performs digitorum 
pedis , a bond of union of one kind or other * joining them in other 
birds. 

Keys effing and Blasiusf, in 1839, established the law that (with 
the exception of the Alaudidse) those Passerine birds in which the 
form of tie lower larynx (named “ syrinx ” by Professor Huxley) is 
what is known as “oscine,” possess a pair of long scutes as a 
covering t o the back of the tarso-metatarse. They may therefore 
be called .bilaminate , to facilitate description, tbe term referring to 
the tarsal scutellation only. 

Johannes Midler J, from his elaborate investigations on the struc¬ 
ture of the syrinx in the South-American Passeres, was led to divide 
the group into two major sections—those in which the intrinsic 
muscles ol’ the voice-organ are inserted into the ends of the bronchial 
semi-rings, and those in which they are inserted into their middle 
parts. £ would suggest the name Acromyodi for the former of 
these divisions, and Mesomyodi for the latter—an acromyodiun 
bird being one in which the muscles of the syrinx are attached to 
the extremities of the bronchial semi-rings, a mesomyodian bird 
being o ne in which the muscles of the syrinx join the semi-rings in 
their mud dies. It seems to me advisable to restrict these terms to 
Passerine birds. 

Mil Her found that among the mesomyodian Passeres there is a 
large collection of genera in which an easily recognized special type 
of syrinx exists. This group he separated off as M Tracheophonse,” 
so naming them on account of the large share taken by the peculiarly 
modified lower end of the trachea in the formation of the voice- 
organ. In one respect he made a retrograde step, because he did 
not lay sufficient stress upon the value of Nitzsch’s work; and this 
was that he united the mesomyodian Passerine birds which are not 
tracheophone with those families which constituted the more 
expanded. “ Passeres” of Cuvier and with the Scansores, wavering 
between the two classifications, which may be expressed, with the 
employment of the term introduced above, as follows;—* 

1. Pas? sun as Acromyodi (Osciues), ■ 3. Passeres Acromyodi (Oscines). ' 

2. PASsniti'ia .MESOMYonc Tjiacheophoni. 2. Picaule, 

3. PtOjutiM a. Passeres mesomyodi 

4 , Passeres Mesomyodi non- tracheophoni. 

tracheophoni. ft. Passeres mesomyodi non- 

' &o, • tracheophoni. 

. ■ &e. 

From ithe above remarks it is evident that Muller was led to lay 
too great stress upon the nature of the syrinx as a distinctive feature 
of the Passeres; and although Nitzsch was unacquainted with the 

+■ T-%fa Mcthocli naturalis Avium disponendaruni Tentamen, 1872, p. xl, 

t Wic;ginamfs ‘ Archivf 1839,i, p. 332. 

£ AWuuid. cl, Berl. Afead, 1846, p. 367. 
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existence of tlie mesomyodian voice-organ, there can be scarcely 
any doubt that had he lived subsequently to Midler he would never 
have separated its possessors off from their oscine allies, considering 
that he had fundamental palatal and pterylographic characters to 
fall hack upon* 

The investigations of Macgiilivray and others have made it 
evident that colic cseca (of small size) are present in all true 
Passerine birds; and this fact, when correlated with the universal 
presence of a nude coccygeal oil-gland, has led me f to place them 
in near relationship with those other Cuvierian Passeres (the Cu- 
culidse excepted) in which the oil-gland is nude and caeca coii are 
always present—away from the remainder of his group, in which no 
caeca are developed and the oil-gland is tufted. The Passeriformes 
and Piciformes thus defined, all wanting the ambiens muscle across 
the knee, are included in my major division of the Anomalogonatm . 

Taking the summation of the characters above referred to, in 
association with others too well known to require special mention, 
the Passeres may be defined as those Anomalogonatous birds with 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th toes of the foot directed forwards, and the 
hallux backwards, in which the flexor longus Jiallucis muscle is 
independent of the flexor perforans digitorum , the colic caeca are 
short, the oil-gland nude, at the same time that it is of a character¬ 
istic shape, and the palate eegithognathous ±. 

Among the Anomalogonatse there are three toes directed forwards 
in the Bucero tides, Alcedinidae, Coliidee, Upupidse, Coraciinee, 
Momotinse, Caprimulgidee, and Meropidee; the flexor longus hal- 
lucis is free from the flexor perforans digitorum in the IJpupidae ; 
colic caeca are present in the Oaprimulgidse, Coraciinas, Momo¬ 
tinse, Galbulidae, Trogonidae, Meropidse, and almost certainly so in 
the Bucconidee, in which families also the oil-gland is nude; the 
palate is eegithognathous in Tkinocorus , Turnix , and the Cypselinse, 
nearly so in the Caprimulgidse and Trochilinse. 

My investigations into the myology of birds have supplied me with 
another character of great practical value, which, though in one or 
two cases slightly disguised, is never found in any but veritable 
Passeres. It is a peculiarity in the method of insertion of the 
tendon of the tensor patagii brevis of the wing. 

In the triangular patagium of the wing of the bird the tendons of 
two muscles are to be found. One is that of the tensor patagii 
longus , which forms the supporting cord of the free margin of the 
membrane itself. The second is that of the tensor patagii hrems, 
which courses parallel with the humerus, not distant from that bone, 
to the muscles and fasciae of the forearm. In the Ramphastinae, 
Capitoninse, and Picinse, where this muscle is less complicated than 
in any other birds, it arises, as is generally the case, from the apex 
of the upper of the two processes at the scapular extremity of the 
furcula, as well as by a small special slip from the superficial fibres 
of the pectoralis major muscle, which differentiates itself off from 

*' Audubon’s Ornithological Biography, 1838. t P. Z. 8. 1874, p. 119. 

$ Prof, Huxley, “ Classification of Birds,” P. Z. S. 1867, p. 456. 
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the main muscle near the upper part of its inserted extremity. The 
comparatively insignificant triangular or compound fleshy belly thus 
formed, with its apex directed towards the elbow, terminates in a 
cylindrical tendon, which, included between the layers of the fibro- 
cutaneous patagium, takes a straight course to its insertion into the 
axially-running tendon of origin of the extensor metacarpi radialis 
Jongus of Schdpss, at a short distance from the tubercle on the 
humerus whence the muscle springs. 

As a result of this disposition, when the forearm is half-flexed, the 
tendon of the tensor patagii brevis is seen to enter the substance 
of the fibrous origin of the extensor met, rad. long us, and at right 
angles. This arrangement is indicated in Plate XLVIIL fig. 1, and 
is characteristic of the Picarise, as defined by myself to include the 
three subfamilies above referred to and them only * 

Among the Passeres a slight, but easily recognizable, difference in 
the manner of insertion of the muscle maintains. The similarly 
single cylindroid tendon runs from the muscular belly, which has its 
origin at the shoulder, as above described, to the upper margin 
of the extensor met , rad . tongas muscle, at an exactly similar spot; 
it does not, however, simply blend with the fibrous origin of that 
muscle ; it becomes attached to it at the spot indicated, and then 
(again considering the forearm as half bent upon the humerus) 
runs back independently to be attached to the base of the tubercle 
of origin of the extensor met . rad. tongas, slightly below that 
muscle’s springing-point. As a consequence of this arrangement 
there are two tendons to be seen running to one spot (that on the 
upper margin of the extensor met. rad. tongas , where the tendon of 
the tensor meets it) from two points, one the apex of the tubercle 
on the humerus above referred to, and the other, the depression at 
its base. These tendons therefore converge as they leave the elbow’, 
having at first an appreciable interval between them, which is 
gradually diminished as they approach, although they remain 
quite free from one another, that of the tensor being superficial. 
A glance at Plate XLVIIL fig. 2, will serve to make this more 
clear. 

I have had the opportunity of looking at this muscle in nearly 
150 species of Passerine birds, belonging to nearly all the most im¬ 
portant sections. I first observed it in Pitangus sulphur at us, and 
shortly afterwards recognized the same arrangement in IIirundo 
urbica, A Humming-bird ( Patagona yigas ) and a Swift {Gyp- 
selus apus) coming to hand at about the same time (the former 
through the kindness of Professor Newton) impressed me with the 
distinction between the Macrochires and the Swallows, as far as these 
elbow-muscles are concerned. Thus stimulated by the significance 
of the character, I have since taken every opportunity at my dis¬ 
posal to test its importance, the result being very favourable. 
Among the more aberrant genera I have examined are 

* P, Z. S. 1874, p. 123, 
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Struthiclea , 
Ueteraloclia, 
Dicrurus , 
Prosthemadera, 
Melanocorypha, 
Strep era , 
Menura , 
Atrichia) 


Pitta , 

llupicola , 
Lipaugiis , 

Tyrannus , 
ChasmorJiynchus, 
Pipra, 

Tityra ., 
HadrostomiiS) 


Cotinga s 
Purnarius , 
Picolaptes, 
Thamnopkilus , 
Gr allaria , 
Pteroptochus , 
llylactes . 


The only apparent exceptions I have found are the following. 
In Pteroptochus albicolfis and in llylactes megapodius the muscular 
fibres of the extensor met. rad. longus almost surround and enclose 
the tendons in question. Such being the case, the arrangement 
does not at first sight appear typically Passerine, Nevertheless, 
upon removing or pushing to one side these covering fibres, the two 
tendons are seen arranged exactly as in other members of the Order. 

In Menura superba mid in Atrichia rufescens , feeble-winged birds 
again, the arrangement is not typical, and the disposition of the 
parts is almost exactly as in the Pici, as above described. In other 
words there are not two tendons, one only being found, simple and 
broad, apparently produced by the blending of the two. Plate 'LL 
fig. 2 represents the elbow-region of Menura as seen from its outer 
side. 

All other Passerine birds which I have examined follow the single 
type, differing only in the angular divergence of the tendons, their 
humeral attachments being much separated in most Sturnidte, 
Gymnorbinee, and Tvrannidse for example, but closely approximated 
in Tropidorhynchus , Rupicola, and others. 

A short review of the peculiarities of the insertion of the tensor 
patagii brevis muscle in other birds will tend to render the impor¬ 
tance of the character" more clear, and may add some facts of interest 
in an ornithological point of view; for it is not in the least difficult 
for any one who has compared these structures in the various 
orders of the class to decide by an inspection of the outer surface 
of the elbow to which division any specimen belongs; and for the 
satisfaction of those naturalists who consider it essential that cha¬ 
racters of importance should be verifiable on all occasions, it may be 
mentioned that from almost any skin it is possible to decide** ha 
point by soaking it, or the wing alone, in cold water, and carefully 
removing the tegument thus relaxed. On the present occasion the 
arrangement in the Anomalogonatse will also be almost solely dis¬ 
cussed, although among the Ilomalogonatee characters of nearly 
equal significance are attainable, somewhat diminished in clearness 
in some cases by the diffused state of the tendons* 

In the Galbulidae, as represented by Galbula alb iros Iris and 
TJrogalba paradisea (spirit-specimens of both of which genera have 
been kindly placed at my disposal by Mr* Salvin), the tendon of the 
short tensor is simple, or it splits slightly before it meets the meta¬ 
carpal extensor (where the distal moiety there terminates). Its 
main continuation sends back to the outer side of the lower end of 
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the humerus a free fasciculus exactly like that above described in 
the Pas seres, except that from about the middle of its lower margin 
a thin slip runs downwards and wristwards to the fascia of the ulnar 
side of the outer surface of the forearm. This is represented in 
Plate L. fig. h 

In the Meropidae, as represented by Merops apiaster and M. 
ornaius , the only difference from the Galbulidse is that the distal 
branch is more clearly differentiated, and the slip to the ulnar side 
of the forearm is nearer the angular bend. This arrangement is 
represented in Plate XL\ 7 IIL fig. 3. In Todus viridis the tendons 
are similarly disposed. 

In the Coraciidae. as represented by Coracias garrula and a species 
of Eurystomus which was not in sufficiently good condition to be 
more definitely, determined, Plate XLXX. fig. 1 represents the dis¬ 
tribution of the tendons, there being two parallel to one another, 
the anterior one of which runs to the superficial ulnar fascia before 
terminating, and sends wristwards a slip, like that in the Meropidae, 
to the long extensor . There is a Passeriform free tendon running 
back to the lower end of the humerus from the outer tendon. 

In the Momotidse the condition is the same, except that the outer 
tendon does not split, and therefore sends forward no wristward slip. 
This condition I have found in Momotus lessoni , in M. dequatorialis , 
and in Enmomota super ciliaris. The extension onto the ulnar 
superficial fascia springs from the portion of the horizontal tendon 
intermediate between the points of junction of the two parallel long 
tendons, and is not a direct continuation of either. It is frequently 
very thin. 

In the Trogonidfe, as exemplified by Trogon mexicana , T. puella, 
and Pharomacrus mocinno , the condition is very complicated. It is 
seen in Plate LI. fig. 3. A superficial long muscular mass runs 
nearly to the long extensor of the forearm. It has a short broad 
tendinous insertion into the fascia of the outer surface of the forearm; 
and this is specially developed in a line running back to the humerus 
in a Passeriform manner. Deep of this are two parallel tendons: 
the one nearer the humerus terminates exactly like the single one of 
the Passeres ; that further off* ends as in the Pici above described. 

In the Caprimnlgidae, as found in Caprhmdgus europceus and 
Chordeiles iexensis the arrangement is almost exactly the same as 
in the Meropidae. The second outer tendon, however, is shorter. 

In the Macrochires, including the Trochilidse and the Cypselidse, 
as found in many genera and species the arrangement is uniform. 
The fleshy belly runs on to a special tendon which springs from the 
lower end" of the outer surface of the humerus (where the horizontal 
slip in the Passeres terminates), and is continued, parallel to the 
forearm, along the radial margin to the hand. Plate LI, fig. 1 
exhibits this condition. If can be here seen that the tendon of the 
tensor patagii brevis is not developed, being replaced by the fleshy 
continuation of the muscle. 

In Upupa epops the arrangement is fairly simple. The main 
tendon runs past the free lateral margin of the long extensor to the 

34* 
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ulnar superficial fascia, where it becomes lost. It sends forwards a 
fasciculus from about its middle, to end like the similar band in the 
Meropidoe. It is 'figured in Plate L. fig. 2. Its difference from the 
Passerine arrangement is well-marked. 

In the Bucerotidse, as found in several species of Bnceros , Toccus , 
and Bucorvus, the only difference from Upvpa is that the extra outer 
fasciculus is very much shorter, as seen in Plate XLIX. fig. 2. The 
lengthy tendon from the major pectoral, which is particularly large, 
is represented. 

In the Alcedinidse the differences are so considerable in the several 
genera that I reserve the description of the muscle in this order for 
a future occasion. 

As the Cuculidse and Musophagidse are frequently included to¬ 
gether with the families above referred to, the arrangement of the 
short tensor in these birds is represented in Plate L. fig. 3 and in 
Plate XLIX. fig. 3. In all the Cuculidse the undivided tendon runs 
on to the ulnar superficial fascia without any complication. In the 
Musophagidse the whole tendon is comparatively feeble, and, if it 
were more" definite at its margins, would be exactly like that in Upupa . 

Next, with reference to the division of the order Passeres into 
minor sections. 

Four or five pairs of muscles running to the ends of the topmost 
three bronchial semirings constitute the Oscine syrinx, the distinc¬ 
tive features of which are therefore its acromyodian and complex 
nature. MM. Keyserliug and Blasius were the first to associate 
with this the bilaminate planta—an exception to which occurs in the 
case of the Alaudidoe, as we all know, these birds possessing a divided 
planta together , with an Oscine syrinx. Mr. Sclater has kindly 
referred me to a paper by Mr. Strickland* on Heterocnenm nmna 
(there called Holocnemw Jtammata ), in winch it is shown that in that 
Formicarian bird the character of the planta is indistinguishable 
from that of the bilaminate Oscines. With reference to this and 
closely allied genera it must be noted that the scute)lation of the 
front of the tarsus is also obliterated, so that the simplicity of the 
planta is only a participation of the condition which maintains in the 
tarsus generally. Therefore, with this exception (which from its 
associations can hardly be looked upon as such), it may be said as 
yet that no bird which is not acromyodian has a Manimate planta . 

Nevertheless the law enunciated by Oabanis, to the effect that 
when in a Passerine bird possessing ten primary remiges the first 
is very long, then that bird is not Oscine (or Acromyodian), but 
“ Clamatorial ” (or Mesomyodian), led that able ornithologist to 
place Pitta in the latter group, although it possesses a bilaminate 
planta; since which time Johannes Muller is not the only biologist 
who has wished to know the nature of the syrinx of that bird, of 
which Sundevallf, in 1872, remarks, “ museuli laryngis inferioris 
ignoti.” 

*' Annals and Mag. Nat., Hist. 1844, vol. xiii. p. 415. 
t Method, nat. Av. disp. Tentamen, 1.872, p. 5. 
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Through the kind permission of Dr. Gunther I have had the 
opportunity of dissecting two specimens of each of two species of 
the genus Pitta, namely P. cyanura and P. angolehsis, from the 
National Collection ; and Mr. Sharpe had previously very liberally 
given me a specimen of the Javan species, the dissection of which 
had led me in my paper “ On the Carotid Arteries of Birds 53 to 
remove it from the Oseines as Cabanis had done from its wing- 
characters. Two specimens of Pitta angolensis from Fantee, and 
three of P. cyanura from Java, have therefore formed the material 
for the present description. 

In Pitta angolensis the unmodified trachea terminates thoracically 
in a ring, split behind, and deep in front; which, from the fact 
that it presents irregularly placed fenestrse on its anterior surface, 
arranged in a somewhat transversely linear manner, appears to have 
been formed by the fusion of two rings. This terminal segment of 
the trachea does not, as in the Oscines and several other Passeres, 
form a three-way piece, because there is no antero-posterior bar 
traversing its inferior margin in the middle line. Of this, however, 
there is an indication in the form of a median backward-directed 
process, which advances a short distance into the inferior membrani- 
form completion of the tube, from its anterior border. The tracheal 
ring last but one is complete, and has a slight median indentation in 
its inferior margin behind. These points are seen in Plate LIIL 
figs. 1, 2, & 3. 

The first and second bronchial ring-segments are semirings—not 
modified into the somewhat separate, round-margined, slightly 
oblique semicircles of fibro-cartilage or bone which, as usual, are 
found nearer the lungs, but are like moieties of true tracheal rings, 
approximate, sharp-edged, and at right angles to the axis of the 
tube. They present no peculiar processes, and are slightly swollen 
at their anterior extremities. 

There is only a single pair of bronchial muscles, continued down 
from the sides of the windpipe; insignificant in size ; quite lateral, 
and terminating by being inserted into the middle of the outer sur¬ 
face of the second bronchial semiring. 

Pitta cyanura differs from P. angolensis only in detail, not in 
plan of conformation. There are four instead of two syringeal 
bronchial semirings, to the middle of the last of which the single 
extremely feeble lateral muscle is attached on each side. In it also 
the last two tracheal rings, and. not the last only, are incomplete 
behind, the last presenting a greater gap than the one above it. This 
syrinx is figured in Plate LIIL figs. 4, 5, & 6. 

Pitta is therefore mesomyodian, in which respect it differs from 
all the known Old-World Passeres—although Pkilejntta , with its 
lengthy first primary, is most probably the same in this respect. 

With reference to other points in the anatomy of the genus, it 
may be mentioned that in both Pitta angolensis and P. cyanura 
there is but one carotid artery, the left. The oil-gland is nude. 
The colic caeca are between one eighth and one tenth of an inch in 
■* P. Z. & 1873, p. 463. . 
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length ; and the muscles of the thigh are similarly arranged to those 
of most Passeres, the myological formula * being A,XT, the amhiens 
muscle being absent, at the same time that the flexor Ion (/us kctlhids 
is quite independent of the flexor digit arum performs . The palate is 
beautifully figured by Mr. Parker in his memoir on yEgithognathcms 
birds f; and I take this opportunity of giving a view of tlse back of 
the skull and of the sternum, which present features of interest. It 
will be noticed that the temporal fossae extend across the occipital 
region of the skull, and nearly meet in the middle line behind; this 
condition, though frequently found in other families, is not one 
possessed by any Passerine birds except Pitta , as far as 1 am aware. 
Plate LIII. fig. 8 shows the sternum of P. cyanura ; in it the sternal 
notches are particularly deep. 

Menura superha is another bird in which our knowledge of the 
structure of the syrinx is very deficient, Mr. Eyton has described 
it but his account will bear supplementing. He tells us that “in 
addition to the usual sterno-tracheal muscles this curious bird has 
two other pair, both of which have their origin on the rings of the 
trachea on each side, at the point where it enters the cavity of the 
thorax. The anterior pair is inserted on the knobs at the extremities 
of the fourth bones of the bronchiee; the posterior pair are also 
inserted on the bronchise, but on the three uppermost rings and on 
the posterior extremity of the fifth.” 

Several opportunities having occurred to me (partly through the 
kindness of Professor Flower in allowing me to dissect a specimen 
beautifully preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons, partly 
through the assistance of Mr. Edward Gerrard, and partly from my 
prosec'torial advantages) of dissecting the syrinx of Menura su¬ 
perha, I take the present opportunity of describing it in detail and 
figuring it. 

In Menura super ha the last sixteen rings of the trachea are 
peculiarly narrow from above downwards. These are carinate in 
front; in other words, instead of being flattened from without inwards 
(as is usually the case, and is so in the rings above the sixteenth in 
this bird), they are compressed from above downwards, by which 
means a sharp-edged ridge is developed, which projects outwards a 
short way beyond the level of the interannular membrane. The 
lowest of these rings, the last tracheal, whilst participating in this 
peculiarity, is modified to form the three-way piece, whence start the 
bronchi, an autero-posterior bar joining the downward-directed 
angles which are developed on the middle of the front and back of 
the ring, and supporting the syringeal semilunar membrane. 

As in the typical Oscines, the first three bronchial semirings par¬ 
ticipate in the formation of the syrinx, and are modified accordingly, 
being stronger, deeper, more flattened, and more approximate than 
those which follow. The first of these is simple; the second is 
peculiar in being hollow and thin-wailed, broader in front than be¬ 
hind, and broadest a short distance (about equal to its depth at the 

* tide P. Z. S, 1874, p. 111. t Trans. Z. 8, vol. ix. pi. in. fig, (». 

t Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist, 1841, vol. vii. p. 41k 
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spot) posterior to its anterior extremity; the third is narrower, and 
terminates behind by a short descending hook. 

The sy ringal muscles are three in number on each side at their 
insertion, although at their origin only two can be distinguished. 
These are an anterior and posterior longitudinal, which, from a 
lateral point situated opposite the tracheal ring 19 above the last 
one, diverge forwards and backwards to the tips of the bronchial 
semirings. In Plate LII, figs. 1, 2, & 3 the front, back, and side 
views of the syrinx of Memtra are figured. 

The anterior longitudinal muscle, whose diameter is about four 
times that of the depressor trachea ?, is of uniform size throughout, 
being constituted of parallel fibres. It is inserted into the lower 
margin of the expansion at the anterior extremity of the second 
bronchial semiring, at a short distance behind its apex. 

The posterior longitudinal muscle, from being single above, 
divides into two below. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to explain the way 
in which these muscles arise. There is a large air-cell, the anterior 
thoracic in which the syrinx and base of the heart are situated. 
The visceral walls of this cell are so thin that the trachea may, to 
all intents and purposes, be said to perforate it. Where it does so, 
the membrane blends with its fascial sheath most intimately; and 
it is from the thus formed ring of junction that the long fibres of 
the syringai muscles spring. This ring is not a simple horizontal 
circle of fibrous tissue surrounding the trachea. In its anterior 
half it is so ; but behind it descends for some distance on each side 
to a median spot situated below its general level, at a distance be¬ 
neath it equal to the diameter of the tube itself, to blend at the 
angle thus formed with a strong fibro-cartilaginous ribbon, which 
expands below the level of the bronchial bifurcation, to terminate as 
a membranous covering to the front of the oesophagus. 

From the postero-lateral portion of the horizontal moiety of the 
ring just described, and from its descending limb, the posterior 
longitudinal muscle of the syrinx arises, on each side, powerful, 
and in a single mass, of which the longer posteroexternal fibres, 
as it descends, differentiate themselves off to form an independent 
fasciculus, which is inserted into the posterior hooked extremity of 
the third bronchial semiring. The other much larger internal 
portion, composed mostly of much shorter and oblique fibres, is in¬ 
serted into the posterior triangular surface of the tracheal three- 
way piece (last tracheal ring), and into the posterior extremity of 
the first bronchial semiring, a few of its tendinous fibres of termina¬ 
tion apparently running on to the back of the membrane between 
tiie first and second semiring, and perhaps slightly to the back of 
the second semiring itself, although this last seems to be independent 
in this respect. 

The comparatively slender musculus sterno-tr ache alls springs from 
the lateral surfaces of the four or five tracheal rings above the last 
two, emerging between the anterior and posterior intrinsic muscles. 

* Vide Owen’s Anatomy of Vertebrates/ vol. ii. p. 211. 
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Menura mperba , from the above description, is therefore acromyo- 
dian, although not typically Oseine. 

Atrichia rvfescens presents precisely the same arrangement as 
Menura. There are three modified bronchial semirings, the third 
descending posteriorly, and the second expanded a short distance 
before it reaches its anterior termination, the anterior longitudinal 
muscle being there inserted. The posterior muscle, however, does 
not clearly separate into two before it reaches its points of insertion, 
which are identical with those in Menura . The lower tracheal 
rings are different, in that they are not flattened from above down¬ 
wards; they retain the characters of those above them to a great 
extent. The last forms the characteristic three-way piece. In Plate 
Lli. figs. 4, 5, & 6 these points are clearly seen. 

Atrichia is therefore also Aeromyodian, although far from being 
normally Oseine. It would require but little modification in either 
it or Menura to convert their syringeal muscular masses into more 
numerous independent muscles. In the Crow, Starling, and most 
of the other Oscines I have examined, the third semiring is the one 
to which the long anterior muscle runs, the long posterior not going 
beyond the second. This condition is just reversed in the two birds 
under consideration. In the Finches the arrangement described by 
Cuvier maintains, both anterior and posterior long muscles running 
to the third bronchial semiring. 

In Plate LII. fig. 7 the sternum of Atrichia is figured with the 
rudimentary clavicles (/), which are nothing more than granules 
of bone. No other Passerine bird wants the furcula, so far as is yet 
known. The manubrium sterni is not largely expanded. 

There is another feature in Passerine anatomy which has interested 
me considerably during my investigations. It is the rule among birds, 
almost without exception, that the main artery of the leg is that 
which must be supposed to be represented in Man by the comes 
mem uchiatici , it accompanying the sciatic nerve—the sciatic artery. 
The main nerve of the leg is the sciatic ; the main vein the femoral. 
The only known exceptions to this rule are the cases of the genus 
Dacelo among the A Iced ini dm, and Centropus among the Cuculkke. 
In the former the femoral vein is replaced by the one which is in¬ 
termediate in situation between its usual course and the sciatic artery ; 
in the latter the sciatic artery is absent, and is replaced by the 
femoral 

In a certain few Passerine birds the main artery of the leg is the 
femoral, and not the sciatic. These genera are all members of the 
Oligomyodi of Muller; and the accompanying list contains the 
names of all the Oligomyodi an species (taken from Messrs. Sclatcr 
and Salviifs ‘ Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium ’ f) which I have 
had the.opportunity of examining, with the results arrived at, as far as 
this peculiarity is concerned. 

* Tree. Zool Soc. 1873, p. 329. 
f London, 1873. 
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Passeres Oligomyodi. 

With a (eraoral artery. With, a sciatic artery. 

Chiroxiphia linearis , Mionectes oleagineus, 

Chiromachceris vitelUna , Tyranniscus vilisshnus, 

tleteropelma vereepacis, Pitangus sulphuratus, 

Tityra per sonata, Myiodynastes luteiventris , 

Badrostomus aglaice , Empidonax minimus , 

Lip)angus sp., Myiarchus crinitus , 

Co ting a cincta, Tyr annus melancholiciis , 

Ghasmorhynchus nudicollis . Rupieola crocea , 

PiWfl angolensis s 
Pitta cyanura . 

1 must mention also that in a specimen of the minute Mitre- 
phorus pliceocercus, it appeared to me that the artery of the leg was 
the femoral; but I should like to see more specimens before I can 
feel justified in disturbing any generalizations by using this single 
example. 

All Acromyodian Passeres of species which I have examined, over 
one hundred in number, possess the sciatic artery, including Menura 
and Atrichia ; and the Tracheophonse quite agree with them in this 
respect. Such being the case, it seems to me that from among the 
Mesomyodian Passeres a small section may be divided off, including 
the families Pipridae and Cotingidse, in which a characterizing feature 
is the development of a femoral in place of a sciatic artery; and this 
being the case, Rupieola must be removed from the Cotingidse. 

Although, as yet, our knowledge of the anatomical characters 
which are the bases of the minor divisions of the Passerine group 
is still so little advanced, nevertheless a rough sketch of the classi¬ 
fication of the order, in which no attempt to fill-in details can be 
made, is quite within our power. 

To commence with Muller’s character depending on the situation 
of the insertions of the syringeal muscles, Passerine birds fall 
primarily into two main sections, the Acrgmyodi, in which the 
intrinsic muscles of the voice-organ are fixed to the end of the 
bronchial semirings, and the lVIesgmygjdi, in which they join 
them at or near their middle. The former group includes all the 
true Oscines, together with Menura and Atrichia ; the latter the 
Tracheophonse, together with those Passeres included by Mtiller 
with the Picarice, as well as Pitta. ■ 

The Mesomyodi fall into two groups, according to the situation 
of the main artery of the leg. ■ Those in which the sciatic is the 
artery of the thigh may, because they therein agree with other 
birds, be termed Homceomeri ; those in which the femoral artery is 
developed, from being in this respect abnormal, may be termed 
Meter omerL 

Of the Homceomeri the Tracheophome of Muller form a special 
well-marked section,—the rest, including the Tyrannidae, Rupieola , 
Pitta , forming a division which may be termed Hnploophonse until 
there is reason for further splitting them up. 
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The following tabular arrangement expresses these views:— 

/normales. 


j ACROMYODI 
(Oscines). 




[ ABNORMALES. f ^cMa .} Menuriru »* 


IIETEEOMBRI. | 


MESOMXODI. 


f Tracheopkonse. 
v HOMCEOMERI. ] 

( Haploophoine. 


Ty ran nidi 
Bit-picola. 
Pitta, 


In conclusion I have specially to thank Mr. 0. Salvin for the 
extremely kind way in which he has placed at my disposal a large 
collection of Mesomyodian birds in spirit. From this I have been 
able to make out the peculiarity in the distribution of the vessels in 
the leg; and from it also I hope to obtain materials for another paper 
shortly s in which the syrinx of some of the yet little-known forms 
will be described. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XLYIII. 

Fig. 1. View, from the outer side, of the muscles of the patagium of the left 
wing of Bamphastos ameri, the radius and ulna being bent at right 
angles to the humerus: t.p.l, tensor patagii lougus; t.p.b, tensor 
patagii brevis; extensor metacarpi radialis lougus; d, deltoid; 

i, triceps; b, biceps; S.R, secondary remiges. 

2. Same of icterus vulgaris. 

3. Same of Merops apmter . 

Plate XLIX. 

Fig. 1. Same of Commas garnda, 

2. Same of Buceros rhinoceros. 

3. Same of Mtmphaga violamt. 

Plate L. 

Fig. 1. Same of Urogalha pantdisea. 

2. Same of XIpupa epops, 

3. Same of Ouculus canorus. 

Plate LI. 

Fig. 1. Same of Patagona gigas, 

2. Same of Memra superba, 

3. Same of Trogon puella . 

Plate LIT. 

■Fig. 1. Syrinx of Menura superba, front view. 

2. Same, bach view, with median fibrous attachment retained, 

3. Same, view of right side. 

4. Syrinx oiAtnchiarufesccnSt front view. 1 

, 5. Same, back view. . ■ ■ 
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Fig. 6. Same, view of right Bide. 

7. Sternum of Atrichia ri'fescens ; /, rudiment offurcula. 

Plate LIIL 

Fig. 1. Syrinx of Pitta angolensis. 

2. Same, back view. 

8. Same, side view (left). 

4. Syrinx of Pit (a cyanura. 

5. Same, back view. 

6. Same, side view (left). 

7. Back view of skull of Pitta cyanura. 

8. Sternum of same. 

N.B. Although the artist has done all in his power to make clear the pecu¬ 
liarities of the insertion of the tensor patagii brevis in the families of birds here 
depicted, it is important to mention that in actual specimens the differences are 
much more easily recognizable than might be inferred from the figures. 


June 20, 1876. 

Professor Flower, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited a drawing of a fine species of Fruit-pigeon 
of the genus Carpophaga , taken from two specimens living in the 
Society’s Gardens, and pointed out that these birds, which had been 
received in exchange from the Zoological Society of Amsterdam, 
September 9th, 1874 *, had been incorrectly determined as C. syl~ 
vatica , and apparently belonged to C» paulina, Bp., of Celebes and 
the Sula Islands. 


Extracts were read from letters received from Signor L. M» 
D* Albertis, C.M.Z.S., dated Sydney, March 27th, and from Dr. G. 
Bennett, dated April 15th, respecting Mr. D’Albertis’s proposed 
new expedition up the Fly River, New Guinea. 


Mr. Sclater also exhibited a small collection of bird-skins collected 
at Yule Island and on the adjoining coast of New Guinea, which 
Mr. D 1 Albertis had transmitted to him for examination. 

Mr. Sclater stated that, the collection having been only just 
received, he had not had time to examine it carefully, but took the 
opportunity of pointing out the characters of two apparently new 
species of Parrots, of which it contained examples, as follows :— 

1. Trichoglgssus stjbplacens, sp. nov. 

Bsitiaeeo-viridis, jpileo summo flavieante; macula magma aurieulari 
utrinque c&rulea; sabtm dilatior, lateribuset alarum teetrkihm 
inferiorihus coeeineis ; remigum pagina inferiore nigra fascia 
fiava intersect a ; rectricibus ad basin coeeineis, inde nigris flavo 
terminatis, harum duabus mediis supra viridihus subtus nigris , 
tinea media coccinea versus agneem occupatis; vostro rubro; 
pedibus rubro-flamdis: long . iota 6*5, alee 8*5, caudm 2*8. 

* See I\ Z. S. 1874, p. 605. 
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Bab. Mountains of Naiabui, south of New Guinea (HA Her its et 
Tomasmelli). 

Obs . Similis T. ptacenti , sed uropygio dorso concolori nee cmruleo, 
pileo distinctius flavido et rectricibus magis rubris diversus. 

2. Cyclopsitta suavissima, sp. nov. (Plate LIV., d et 2 .) 

Supra pdttaceo-viridis , remigibus nig ric anti bus, horum limbo ex¬ 
terior e cum fronte lata caruleisj loris albis , genis nigris , gala 
media et fascia lata colli antica lacte&centi-albis ; pectore toto 
aurantiacOj ventre et tectricibus subalaribus palfide viridibas ; 
rostra et pedibus nigris , iride nigra: long, iota 4:7 , alee 3 2, 
can dee 1*3. Fem. mart smilis } sed genis eventlescentibiis, colli 
lateribus aurantiacis et pectore flame ante diver sa 

Hab, Naiabui, New Guinea, September 1875 (I)’ Albertis et Toma- 
sine Hi). 

Obs. Affinis 0. melanogenia ex inss. Aroensibus, sed fronte 
cserulea distinguenda. __ 

The following Letter, addressed by Commander W. E. Cookson, 
R.N., to Dr. Gimther was read *.— 

“ II.M.S. * Peterel/ at sea, 

c ‘lat. 42° 40' N., long, 28° 80' W. 

» May 29, 1876. 

ee In accordance with the wish of Hear-Admiral the Honourable 
A. A. Cochrane, I have much pleasure in forwarding to you two 
living tortoises, which I obtained from Albemarle Island when on 
a visit to the Galapagos group during June oflast year. 

a Before directing me to proceed to these islands, Admiral Coch¬ 
rane sent me a copy of your letter to him, of May 18th, 1874, 
respecting their fauna, and desired me, if possible, to forward your 
wishes. This I have not succeeded in doing as thoroughly as I 
could wish; but I hope the specimens I have obtained may not be 
without value. The two living specimens are male and female, and 
undoubtedly adults; we found them about four miles inland, on a 
small elevated plain at the north-western extremity of the island. 
The plateau on which they were found was covered with stunted 
bush and high, very coarse, grass, through which their tracks were 
very numerous. 

“ Together with these live tortoises I send you the shells of five 
others, lettered A., B, C, B, and E. A, B, C are the shells of 
tortoises which we took from Abingdon Island ; I), and E are from 
the same locality on Albemarle Island as the live ones come front. 

I greatly regret that the two Abingdon tortoises, which I hoped 
to have ■ kept alive, died after being a few weeks on board, more 
especially as I believe a comparison between these and those from 
Albemarle Island will be a point of much interest; for the officers 
and myself were much struck with the difference in their general 

* I am indebted to the kindness of Count T. Salvadori for the loan of the 
skin of the female of this' species, m likewise of skins of 0. melmwqenia for 
eoraparison.—P. L. S. 
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appearance. The most striking and what, 1 presume, would be the 
most important difference, is the apparently much greater length 
of the neck of the Abingdon tortoise. These creatures arch their 
neck considerably when stretching it out. All the four Abingdon 
tortoises we found had the jaws yellowish white, and nostrils pale 
pink ; in the Albemarle tortoise these parts are nearly black. The 
carapace of the Abingdon tortoise is more compressed at the sides, 
slopes gradually up from the hind quarters to the shoulder, and has 
the back more arched than the Albemarle ; but it is in the part pro¬ 
tecting the head that the greatest difference lies, it being in the 
Abingdon tortoise contracted into a narrow highly arched hood- 
like form, which gives those animals a most singular appearance. 

“ As 1 have mentioned above, the two Abingdon tortoises died 
after being five or six weeks on board. The first (A) died at sea; 
and, owing to its size, I had no means of preserving it entire ; but I 
have kept the vertebrae of the neck (bone diseased) ; and all the skin 
of the legs, neck, hind quarters, &c. is left attached to the carapace. 
The other Abingdon tortoise died after our arrival at Honolulu ; 
there, fortunately, we met the c Challenger’; and Professor Wyvilie 
Thomson most kindly preserved it for me in spirits. This tortoise, 
I presume, you have long since received, as Admiral Cochrane took 
it on board H.M.S. ‘Repulse’ in August last, 

“ Thinking that some of the information I gathered during my 
cruise amongst these islands may be of interest to you, I will give 
a few particulars about the tortoises, &c. &c. 

“ On our arrival at the settlement on Charles Island, we were 
entertained by the inhabitants with stories of tortoises of gigantic and 
marvellous size having been found on the islands twenty or thirty 
years ago, some being described as being so large as quite to rival the 
fossil tortoise of the Sewalik Hills ; but none of these traditions were 
well authenticated. One in particular, which was conveyed to Peru 
in an English ship, was said to have weighed a ton. As I was in¬ 
formed that it came into the possession of Mr. Blacker, li.M. Consul 
at Payta, I wrote to that gentleman asking him if he could give me any 
information about it. In reply he says :— £ I can only say that some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago an English captain did bring a very large 
tortoise, which was transmitted by him to Callao, and there exhibited 
on board, a charge being made for the privilege of seeing it, and finally 
shipped to England as a curiosity. The weight must have been con¬ 
siderable ; but I cannot say it weighed a ton, which appears too 
much of a good thing; half that weight would have been about 
near the mark I should say.’ Probably 6 or 7 cwt. would be 
nearer its actual weight; at any rate none of the present inhabitants, 
some of whom have been engaged in hunting tortoises for the last 
fifteen years, pretended themselves to have seen any weighing more 
than from 3 to 4 cwt.; and they considered the tortoise I send you 
(which weighed 240 lb. when taken) as large as any that are found 
now. I preserved a portion of the skull of what was said to be the 
largest tortoise seen for twelve or fifteen years; it was killed about six 
months before our arrival at the S.W. end of Albemarle Island, I 
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landed at the spot in the hope of procuring the shell ; but it was so 
decayed from exposure that I did not bring it away. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the skull could not be found. 

“ The settlers on Charles Island informed me that the tortoises 
are quite extinct on this island, and that only a very few are 
thought to remain on Chatham Island, these few (if any) being 
at the S.E, end of the island, which is the furthest point from the 
settlement, and a part which is covered with very dense bush. 
These two islands are the only ones of the group which are per¬ 
manently inhabited. Hood, James, and Indefatigable Islands still 
contain a few tortoises in their most inaccessible parts ; but they are 
so scarce that they are not now hunted on these islands : on parts 
of Albemarle Island it was said that they were still plentiful, espe¬ 
cially at the S.E. end, where landing is generally impossible, and that 
some were to be found on the small island of Abingdon. To my 
inquiries as to whether the tortoises were different on the different 
islands, I received conflicting answers: some said they were all 
alike, others that there was a difference in shape, &c., <fcc.; and 
amongst other things I was told that the tortoises on Abingdon 
Island had white heads and feet, whereas those on the other islands 
had these parts black. They were said also to differ in shape from 
those of most of the other islands, but that the Hood-Island tortoise 
resembled the Abingdon, the same comparison to the Spanish 
saddle being used by them which Mr. Darwin quotes (Nat. Voy., 
new ed. p, 394). As Hood and Abingdon Islands are the most 
distant from one another of any in the group, it would have been 
very interesting to ascertain if their tortoises really resembled one 
another, whilst they differed from those of the other islands ; but 
my whole stay in the archipelago was limited to a fortnight, and 
during that time I had to visit the settlements and collect informa¬ 
tion on various subjects for a general report on the islands ; and as 
the inhabitants told me that my whole fortnight might be spent in a 
fruitless search in either Hood, James, or Indefatigable Islands, I 
was obliged to give up the idea of obtaining specimens from more 
than two islands, and decided upon obtaining some, if possible, from 
Albemarle and Abingdon Islands. 

ee At Charles Island I was fortunate enough to secure the services 
of am Englishman who has been engaged in making tortoise-oil for 
the last fifteen years; without his guidance we should, I think, have 
failed in our search on Abingdon Island. 

“ Our searching party on Abingdon Island consisted of 20 men, 
besides several of the officers. After some search we found four 
tortoises; one of these, owing to want of sufficient hands to carry 
them all, was killed on shore (shell “C ”). The other three we 
brought on board the ship; it cost us, however, two days of very 
hard work; they had to be carried, slung from poles, a distance of 
six miles through a bush so thick that a trail had to be cut for the 
whole distance; besides which the whole surface of the island is 
covered with irregular blocks of lava, making the walking with a 
heavy load exceedingly tedious and laborious. To get the tortoises 
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into the boats we had to lower them over the cliff, a height of 
about 200 feet. During this process, and more especially in the 
carrying-down, they received some rough treatment. There was no 
external injury; but whether caused by this or not, these tortoises 
never thrived like those we got from Albemarle Island; and, as I 
mentioned before, the two kept died after having been less than 
seven weeks on board, whereas all those from Albemarle Island 
remained in good health. 

Referring to the report that the Abingdon-Island tortoises had 
white heads and feet, I may here remark that of the four we found 
all had some of the nails of their toes yellowish white (a peculiarity 
which we did not observe in any of the Albernarie-Island tortoises); 
and their jaws were of the same colour, as I have before observed. 
Perhaps white colouring is only a mark of age. 

££ I will here describe the four Abingdon tortoises we obtained. 

fec A s weighed 201 lb. when taken. This tortoise had every 
appearance of great age : its skin was very wrinkled and white, and 
the shell much battered and indented, with several patches of 
parasitic growth on it, which had the appearance of common bark- 
lichen. The vertebrae of the neck were diseased. This tortoise 
died at sea after being on board about six weeks. 

“ £ B ? weighed 131 lb. It was killed at sea, as I could not pre¬ 
serve all alive, and I hoped to keep the two larger ones. This 
tortoise was an adult male. 

££ £ 0 5 was killed on shore and not weighed. 

£C The fourth Abingdon tortoise is the one I have mentioned as 
having been kindly preserved in spirits for me by Professor 
Thomson, and which I hope has already reached you; it weighed 
1731b. when taken, and bore marks of age. 

££ From Abingdon Island I went to Tagus Cove, Albermarle 
Island; and here, on the small plain above mentioned, situated a 
few miles from the anchorage in the cove, we found altogether 
about 24 tortoises. Three were adult males, and weighed respec¬ 
tively 2401b., 185 lb., and 173 lb.; three or four females also, 
averaging about 100 lb. in weight, were said by our guide to be 
full-grown ; the remainder were in various stages of growth. The 
smallest found weighed 9 oz., and was pronounced to be about four 
years old. Of these, I have now on board the largest male and 
female ; .the pair next in size, together with two young ones in dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth, Admiral Cochrane took on board the 
‘ Repulse 5 in August last. Probably you have already received 
these tortoises, as the Admiral expressed his intention of forwarding 
them by the first opportunity. 

ce A tortoise which we found at the SfW. end of Albemarle 
Island, near to Iguana Cove, was also put on board the ‘ Repulse/ 
and, I hope, has safely reached you. This tortoise, a male, weighing 
175 lb., was pronounced by our guide to be decidedly full-grown; 
but it differed considerably in shape and general appearance from 
all the full-grown tortoises we saw near Tagus Cove, being much 
more compact, and rounder in shape, and having the lines on the 
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margin of the plates of the carapace quite sharply defined as in 
the young tortoises (which it resembled in shape), whereas in all 
the full-grown tortoises we had hitherto seen these lines were almost 
entirely gone. It was at this spot that our guide found, a few 
months before our visit, the largest tortoise that he had seen for 
the last fifteen years ; he estimated its weight at about 400 lb. 

<c I have already mentioned that the shell of this large tortoise 
was so decayed that I did not take it on board; but I took some 
measurements of it, and am satisfied from these and its shape that 
the animal had the characteristics I have just described. The 
epidermoid layer of the shell had for the most part come away ; but 
where fragments were left, the marginal lines of the plates showed 
quite distinctly. 1 suppose that abundance or variety of food 
.would he sufficient to produce this difference of appearance in the 
tortoises from different localities in Albemarle Island, this part 
of the island, the S.W. end, having a comparatively luxuriant vege¬ 
tation, whereas the neighbourhood of Tagus Cove is described by 
Mr. Darwin as being 6 miserably sterile; 5 but it is a point not to 
be overlooked that these two localities are separated by a coast-line 
of 70 miles, and that between them lie three of the highest vol¬ 
canic peaks of the whole group, one if not two of which have been 
active until quite recently; and from the flanks of all three streams 
of black lava descend, each several miles in width. Again, the 
most northern of these craters is situated almost in the centre of 
the narrowest part of the island, just a little to the north of Perry 
Isthmus, and sends down its black streams in all directions ; so that 
this part of the island is exactly like Narborough Island opposite, 
which is described as f a great volcano, whose base is surrounded 
by an extensive field of lava ; it is utterly barren and desolate. 5 I 
think one may conclude that these lava streams are quite impass¬ 
able to the tortoises, and that, as far as these creatures are con¬ 
cerned, the north and south ends'of the island are as effectually 
separated as they would be by a channel of 40 or 50 miles of deep 
water. 

“With regard to the greatly reduced numbers of these animals in 
most of the islands, and probable extinction in others, it is known 
that Charles and Chatham Islands have been inhabited for forty 
years, which fully accounts for the extinction of the tortoises in 
these islands, as they have always been eagerly sought for, the 
oil made from their fat being very valuable and their flesh much 
esteemed. Their habit of paying periodical visits to their water¬ 
ing-places, and the very plain tracks which they make through 
the bush or high grass, lead to their easy discovery. The 
track of a large tortoise is exactly that which a cart with very 
broad wheels and low body would make drawn over similar ground; 
the feet make a trail such as the wheels would leave; and between 
the f ruts 5 the grass and low bushes are flattened down by the 
animal as they would be by the body of the cart. Hood Island 
never, I believe, had great numbers on it; but James and Indefati¬ 
gable Islands, where they were at one time so numerous and are 
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now so scarce, have long been resorted to by oil-makers. (Admiral 
Fitsroy found a party making oil on James Island in 1835.) 

“To show the havoc made amongst the tortoises by oil-makers, I 
may mention that at the time of our visit a party of seven were making 
oil on Albemarle Island; during the last twelve months they had made 
3000 gallons of oil, which quantity would represent the destruction 
of at least an equal number of tortoises; for although a large one 
will yield as much as six gallons of oil, the average yield would not 
be more than one. 

“ The whalers, who till within the last four or five years visited 
the islands to the number of 40 or 50 annually, committed great 
destruction amongst them; their crews living on them for several 
months, and when they left the ground taking large numbers to sea 
with them, some ships as many as a hundred. 

“ Of late years these defenceless creatures have had another very 
destructive enemy amongst them, viz. the wild dogs, descendants of 
dogs that have been turned adrift from ships or strayed away from 
time to time. Dogs are now roaming wild on all the larger islands. 

I was told that they keep in small packs of about eight or ten. We 
heard them on several occasions amongst the hills on Albemarle 
Island; and, judging from their cry, I should think there were about 
that number in the pack. They were described as large, gaunt, 
savage animals; but I could not get any accurate information as 
to their colour, and whether it was uniform or not. These animals 
must make great havoc amongst the tortoises. They are said to watch 
when the newly hatched young ones first begin to agitate the sand, 
then to scrape it away and devour the whole brood. They prey 
also upon the half-grown animals; two which we found, each about 
60 lb. in weight, had the back part of the breast-plate gnawed by 
dogs; in one it was still bleeding; and I saw the shells of two others of 
about the same size, from which the animals had been eaten clean out. 

“ On account of the size of Albemarle Island, and the inaccessi¬ 
bility of many parts of it, I think tortoises are still very numerous 
on it and likely to be so for a long period in spite of their many 
enemies ; but on the other islands, including the smaller ones, such as 
Abingdon and Hood Islands, where they have been hitherto com¬ 
paratively unmolested, I think that they are now doomed to speedy 
extermination, for this reason, that within the last two years' the 
Orchilla trade has passed into the hands of one individual,,and the 
crop is now gathered by a gang of 60 or 80 men working together, 
instead of by a number of small parties scattered on the different 
islands. At the time of our visit the Orchilla crop had just been 
gathered from Hood Island, and the camp after a four months* 
residence on it had moved to Chatham Island. It was said that 
about 70 tortoises had been killed by these people on Hood Island ; 
and our guide thought it most probable that none were left alive. 
As they pass on to Abingdon and the other smaller islands, the 
tortoises on them must share the same fate; for in three or four 
months a party of 60 men, but sparingly provisioned and hunting 
eagerly for them, would be almost sure to discover every individual.** 
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Dr, Gunther stated that not only the living tortoises, but also 
the shells of the specimens described* in the foregoing letter, with a 
large and highly interesting collection of other zoological objects had 
arrived. There had not been sufficient time to examine the whole 
of the contents ; so that a full report must be deferred to a future 
meeting of the Society. At present he exhibited the largest of 
several specimens of Amblyrhynchus crista hi s (41 feet long), and 
carapaces of the Abingdon and Albemarle Tortoises. The former 
was probably identical with Testudo ephippium ; the latter came 
nearest to Testudo eleplianlopus . However, the skulls had not been 
extracted from the skins, and therefore could not yet be used in. 
the determination of the species. Of the living examples collected by 
Commander Cookson at Tagus Cove, Albemarle Island, four had 
safely arrived in England, and were now living in the Gardens of the 
Society—two large ones, a pair, brought in H.M.S. ‘Pcterel/ and 
two smaller ones, probably both females,, transferred by Commander 
Cookson to H.M.S. ‘Challenger, 5 in which ship they arrived some 
weeks ago. None of the specimens put on board the £ Repulse 5 
had arrived in England; and it w r as reported that all had been lost 
during a storm encountered by'that ship on her voyage home. 

Dr. Gunther also mentioned on this occasion that he was now con¬ 
vinced that the two Aldabra Tortoises which were obtained last 
year, and which, owing to the excellent arrangements made at the 
Gardens, were doingvery well,belonged to two distinct races (as pointed 
out in the forthcoming second part of his paper on these animals), 
viz. the inale to Testudo eJephantina , and the female to T. hololma. 


The following papers were read 

1, On peculiar Structures in the Feet of certain Species of 
Mammals which enable them to walk on smooth per¬ 
pendicular surfaces. By G. E. Dobson, M.A., M.B., 
F.L.S., &c. 

[Eeceired May 26, 1876.] 

.■ (Plate LY.) 

The peculiar apparatus in the feet of Geckoes, by means, of which 
these animals are enabled to run about securely upon smooth perpen¬ 
dicular surfaces, has often been referred to; and every one has ob¬ 
served the facility with which the common house-fly and many other 
species of insects can walk upon the ceiling of a room j but the oc¬ 
currence of analogous climbing-organs, in some species of Mammals 
is not generally known, or, at least, has been but imperfectly de¬ 
scribed in two instances only—-namely, in Hyrax, and in the very 
remarkable species of Bat, Thyroptera tricolor , from Tropical 
America. 

Several travellers have described the remarkable climbing-powers 
of the species of Hyrax, some of which live in holes in trees, upon 
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the smooth perpendicular tranks of which they run up and down 
with as much security as if their feet were provided with sharp claws. 
In s The Heart of Africa 5 *, Dr. Schweinfurth has given a most in¬ 
teresting account of the habits of one of the species of this genus. 
He remarks :— c< Ahdoo, the controller of Mvolo, was half a natu¬ 
ralist ; as a huntsman he had done service under many Europeans, 
and had acquired a reputation of being a skilful stuffer of birds. He 
drew my particular attention to the good sport afforded by the Hock- 
rabbits as they crept about in tempting proximity to the gate of the 
Seriba. At the same time he asked if I could account for the won¬ 
derful way in which the animals managed to clamber up and down 
smooth rocks that were almost perpendicular. C I can’t tell/ he 
said, ‘how it is; but when you have shot one of the creatures, and 
catch hold of it, it sticks to the rock with its feet in its death- 
struggles, as though it had grown there/ The underpart of the foot 
is dark and elastic as india-rubber, and has several deeply indented 
cushions. This arrangement, which no other Mammalia or warm¬ 
blooded animals seem to possess, enables the creature, by opening 
and closing the centre cleft, to throw off part of its weight, and to 
gain a firm hold upon the smooth surface of the stone. The toes 
are nothing hut pads of horny skin without regular nails, the hind 
foot being alone furnished on the inner toe with one claw, which is 
sharply compressed. For some time I could not at all comprehend 
how, with such a plump foot, the Bock-rabbit could climb so safely 
over precipitous walls of granite, or even along the polished branches 
of the little trees in the ravines; but the mystery was solved when 
I tried to pick up an animal which I myself had wounded. The 
granite was smooth as pavement; and yet, when I seized the crea¬ 
ture by the neck, it clung like birdlime to the ground, and required 
some force before it could be removed.” 

The very peculiar feet of Hyrax were first described by Brace f; 
and as his description is the most complete that has been taken from 
the animal in its native country, I think it necessary to quote it here 
in full. Of the Askoko of Abyssinia (probably H. abymnieus) he 
writes as follows:—“This curious animal is found in Ethiopia, in 
the caverns of the rocks, or under the great stones in the Mountain 
of the Sun behind the queen’s palace at Koscam. It is also frequent 
in the deep caverns in the rocks in many other places in Abyssinia. 
It does, not burrow or make holes as the rat and rabbit; nature 
having interdicted him this practice by furnishing him with feet 
the toes of which are perfectly round anti of a soft pulpy tender sub¬ 
stance ; the fleshy parts of the toes project beyond the nails, which 
are rather broader than sharp, much similar to a man’s nails ill 
grown; His hind foot is long and narrow, divided with two deep 
wrinkles or, clefts in the middle, drawn across the centre, on each 
side of which the flesh rises with considerable protuberancy; and it 
is terminated by three claws (? toes): the middle one is the longest. 

* Yol. i. p. 385. 

t ‘ Travels to discover the Source of the Nile in the years 1768-73/ vol. v, 
description of pi. 24. . . 
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The fore foot has four toes, three disposed in the same proportion 
as on the hind foot; the fourth, the largest of the whole, is ^placed 
lower down on the side of the foot, so that the top of it arrives no 
further than the bottom of the toe next to it. The sole of the foot 
is divided in the centre by a deep cleft like the other ; and this cleft 
reaches down to the heel, which it nearly divides. The whole of 
the fore foot is very thick, fleshy and soft, and of a deep black 
colour, altogether void of hair, though the back or upper part of 
it is thickly covered, like the rest of its body, down to where the toes 
divide.” 

The centre cleft ” of Dr. Schweinfurfh appears to he the groove 
represented in Plate LY, fig. 9, and Fig. A, which passes backwards 
from a slight concavity in the centre of the sole of the foot and 
divides the heel. 1 am unable to feel equally satisfied with that 
distinguished traveller that the simple acts of opening and closing that 
cleft or any cleft in the foot are sufficient to enable the animal to 
throw off part of its weight and to gain a firm hold upon the smooth 
surface of the stone.” In the ordinary condition of the foot, the 
central concavity is evidently not of sufficient depth or extent to 
cause the strong adhesion of the sole to the rock as described. I 
believe that the source of this remarkable adhesive power may be 
traced in the general structure of the extremities. 

Through the kindness of Prof. W. H. Flower, I have been enabled 
to examine the structure of the extremities in a specimen of Hyrax 
dorsalis preserved in alcohol in the Museum of the Koyal College of 
Surgeons; and the valuable treatises on the myology of Hyrax car 
ypensis by Messrs. Murie and Mivart and by Prof. J. F. Brandt 
have afforded me great assistance in my examination. 

Hyrax dorsalis may be taken as a representative of that section 
of the genus in which the climbing-powers are, apparently, most de¬ 
veloped, the animals of this species inhabiting holes in trees, on the 
vertical stems of which they run up and down with the greatest 
facility. The habits of the species of this section suggested the sub¬ 
generic name Dendrohyrax . 

In the specimen of Hyrax dorsalis examined by me the soles of 
the feet had become quite hard and rigid from the action of the 
alcohol in which jt was preserved ; but prolonged immersion in solu¬ 
tion of cyanide of potassium almost restored them to the original 
soft condition, which we know (from Bruce and Schweinfurth’s de¬ 
scriptions made from examination of the living animal in its native 
country) is the normal state of the sole of the foot during life. 

In all climbing four-footed animals the anterior extremities perform 
by far the most important part in maintaining their hold; and the 
species of Hyrax form no exception to this rule. 

The fore foot has five toes (one, the pollex, being rudimentary and 
concealed beneath the skin); the hind foot three only (Plate LY. 
fig. 9). The toes are united as far as the bases of the terminal pha¬ 
langes ; the outer toe of the fore foot is united along its whole length. 
The nails are flat and short; and beyond them the soft extremities of 
the toes project, except in the case of the inner toe of the hind foot, 
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which is armed with a small Want hoof-like claw placed on the upper 
and enter side of the toe, next the middle toe, its projecting enter 
margin being received into a deep groove in the side of the middle 
toe when the toes are approximated (Plate LY. fig. 9, and Fig. A). 


Fig. A. 



Sole of foot of Hyrax dorsalis. 


The transverse clefts in the sole of the foot, described by Bruce 
and Schweinfurth (and shown in fig. A), correspond simply to 


Fig. B. 
1\X 



Flexor muscles arid tendons of the fore foot. 

P.l, palmaris iongus; F.c.u, flexor carpi ulnaris; F.s.d, flexor sublimis digito- 
ram* F.p.d, flexor profundus digitorum; F.lp, flexor Iongus poliicis; 
Pf palmar fascia; F.b.m, flexor brevis manus; L f lumbricales. 
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the lines of flexion indicating the position of the joints of the toes, 
and the longitudinal cleft dividing the heel to the groove along which 
the tendons of the flexor muscles enter the sole of the foot; but the 
great depth and extent of these grooves evidently allow of very free 
motion in the sole during flexion and adduction, the importance of 
which will be seen when we investigate the mechanism on which the 
adhesive power of the foot depends. 

There is nothing therefore in the structure of the sole of the foot 
alone which can explain the extraordinary power of clinging to 
smooth surfaces which we know the species of Hyrax possess. 

In dissecting the flexor muscles of the forearm the comparatively 
very large size of the palmar is lor pus is particularly noticeable (Fig. 
B, j Pd). This muscle, arising from the internal condyle of the 
humerus and from the intermuscular fascia, forms a broad and strong 
tendon which, passing into the sole of the foot, spreads out into the 
palmar fascia, which contains a fibro-cartilaginous disk. From the 
superficial and deep palmar fascia, and from this fibro-cartilaginous 
disk, arises a very peculiar muscle (first described by Messrs. Marie 
and Mivart*), the flexor brevis manus (Fig. B, F.b.m), which is 
inserted by three tendons into the second, fourth, and fifth toes. The 
tendon going to the second, or inner toe, is inserted on the inner side 
of the tendon of the flexor profundus, while that going to the fifth or 
outer toe is inserted on the outer side of the tendon of the same muscle; 
the middle tendon forms, with the corresponding tendon of the 
flexor sublimis , the perforated tendon of the fourth toe ; and as this 
toe is so much longer than the second and fifth toes, the positions of 
the insertions of the three tendons of the flexor brevis manus occupy 
nearly the same line across the foot. 

If we t ake a line drawn along the middle of the fore foot from the 
centre of the carpus to the extremity of the third toe as the centre 
line of the foot, we find the insertions of the flexor brevis manus on 
either side of this line, two of the three tendons being inserted at 
points on opposite sides of the foot furthest from the centre. The 
action of this muscle must therefore be, not only to flex the outer 
and inner toes, but also to rotate them slightly and draw inwards 
both sides of the foot towards the centre line. In this action the 
tendency to cup the sole of the foot is evident. Further, as the 
flexor brevis manus arises from the palmar fascia, it follows that this 
muscle can only act effectively when its point of origin is fixed ; and 
this is accomplished by the action of the strong palmans longus , 
which, as we have seen, terminates in the palmar fascia. In the co¬ 
ordinate action of these two muscles on such a foot provided with a 
soft elastic sole and united toes we have, I believe, ail that is neces¬ 
sary to produce the remarkable power of adhesion of the foot to any 
smooth surface on which it may be placed, which has been observed 
in most species of Ilyrax. 

The palmaris longus , in fixing the palmar fascia, removes the 

* L. c. p. 341. Messrs. Murie and Mivart (with the sanction of the Council of 
the Society) have Idndly permitted me to make use of one of the wood blocks 
(Fig. B) from which the illustrations accompanying their paper were printed. 
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pressure of the centre of the sole of the fore foot, while the soft elastic 
sides and heel are in close contact with the surface on which the 
animal is walking; at the same time the flexor brevis manus elevates 
the greater part of the anterior half of the sole by pressing the extre¬ 
mities and sides of the outer and inner toes downwards and also drawing 
them towards the centre line of the foot, thus producing a condition 
of the sole of the foot analogous to the sucking-cup of a cephalopoda 

In the hinder extremities the same .conditions are fulfilled, though 
evidently much less effectively. The homologue of the palmaris , 
the plantaris , is also very large, and arises from the external con¬ 
dyle of the femur; and its tendon similarly passes into the sole of 
the foot to form the plantar fascia from which the flexor brevis digi~ 
torum arises as the flexor brevis manus in the fore foot. 

The softness and elasticity of the sole of the foot (described by 
Brace and Schweinfurth) permit of nice adaptation to slight^ uneven 
surfaces, and render the suctorial action, by which cohesion is main¬ 
tained, possible. x4.s it appeared evident to me that this soft con¬ 
dition of the sole must depend not only on large development of 
the subcutaneous areolar tissue, but also on a permanently moist 
state maintained by the secretions of numerous sudorific glands, I 
was not surprised to find, on examining several horizontal and vertical 
sections of the integument of the sole of the foot, that the sudorific 
glands were exceedingly numerous, at least fifteen times as numerous 
in a given space as in the sole of the human foot, amounting to 40,000 
in the square inch' 1 '*. 

With such an enormous number of sudorific glands the sole of the 
foot is doubtless kept constantly moist, and in the most favourable 
condition for adhering to smooth or slightly uneven surfaces, when 
it is converted into a kind of suctorial disk by the action of the muscles 
as described above. 

It might appear strange that, with such a soft sole to the foot, 
the animal could run with impunity over hard and occasionally an¬ 
gular surfaces ; but I find that the sole is everywhere protected by a 
deep layer of epithelium, in no place less than of an inch in thick¬ 
ness. The importance of the great number of sudorific glands is 
here again apparent; for, with such a deep layer of epithelium, the 
sole of the foot would soon become quite horny from the effects of 
constant pressure, were it not not kept constantly moist by an abun¬ 
dant glandular secretion f. 

In the very remarkable species of Bat, Tkyroptera tricolor , first 
described by SpixJ, we find the only known instance (in Mammalia) 

* 1 have arrived at this calculation from observing that sometimes five, but 
more frequently four of the openings of the sudorific ducts were contained 
within a measured space equal to the square of yjyr of an inch. If, therefore, 
we assume four as the average number in this space, it follows that exactly 
40,000 are contained within a square inch. 

t The significance of the ret la mimbUia in the extremities of Byrax 7 first de¬ 
scribed by Hyrti, will be at once understood when we consider how necessary it 
is to maintain a constant vascular condition of the foot in order to keep up the 
abundant secretion poured forth by the numerous sudorific glands. 

} Simiar. et Yespert Brasil, 1823, p. 61, pi. xxxvi. fig. ix. 
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of the presence of prehensile organs resembling the sucking-disks of 
Cephalopoda. On the inferior surface of the thumb, from the base of 
the first phalanx, and from the sides of the metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint, corresponding to the position of the hall of the thumb in other 
Bats, arises by a short peduncle a circular hollow suctorial disk about 
one tenth of an inch in diameter (Plate LV. fig. 5, enlarged). On 
the sole of the foot a similar but considerably smaller disk (fig. 6) is 
placed, not in the same relative position, however, as on the thumb ; 
for it covers the metatarsal bones, not the bases of the first pha¬ 
langes of the toes. 

In a paper published in the < Boletin revista de la IJniversidad de 
Madrid/ by Senor Jimenez de la Espada, a member of tbe Spanish 
Expedition to explore the natural productions and physical conditions 
of South America, the author relates his observations on the habits 
of this species, and describes the sucking-cups. I have not been able 
to procure a copy of this paper; but fortunately a full abstract of 
the part relating to Thy ropier a tricolor is given in the 6 Zoological 
Record ’ for 1870, as follows;— 

“The sucking-cups consist of a coriaceous disk; they are little 
hemispheres, hollow, flexible, and extremely movable, on tbe first 
phalanges of the thumbs of the wings and near the heels on the soles 
of the feet. They were used by the animal to fasten itself to the 
fingers as it tried to bite, producing the same feeling as a key or 
thimble when applied to tbe tongue after sucking out the air. These 
cups are deep, membranaceous on the edge, fleshy in the centre, those 
on the wings larger than those on the feet. The muscular arrange¬ 
ment is such as to allow the animal to vary the diameter of the 
organ; and by their means the animals attached themselves to the 
sides of the box in which they were kept, although, when sleeping, 
they suspended themselves by the claws like other Bats.” 

with the latter part of the above statement, referring to a mus¬ 
cular arrangement in a sucking-disk, I am quite unable to agree. 
Microscopical sections of the disk made in every direction failed to 
exhibit the slightest trace of muscular fibre; and I believe that the 
animal does not possess the power of varying the diameter of the 
organ by direct muscular agency. Indeed the presence of a mus¬ 
cular arrangement in the sucking-disk of Tkyroptera tricolor , such 
as Senor Jimenez de la Espada refers to, would be a most remarkable 
anomaly ; for this species would possess special muscles of which not 
the slightest homologue could be found in any other vertebrate ani¬ 
mal, But nature does not form complicated organs where simple 
ones are equally or sufficiently effective. The remarkable sucking- 
cups of Thy r opt era are evidently but highly differentiated conditions 
of the integuments and superficial fascia of the balls of the thumbs 
and soles of the feet. This is shown by their position, by their 
structure, and by the presence in other Bats of analogous conditions 
of the same parts, which must be also considered homologous. 

In Vesperugo nanus , Ptrs., V. tylopus, Dobson (Plate LV. figs. 

1 & 3), and especially in V. pachypus, Temm. (fig. 2), the sole of the 
foot is very broad, slightly concave, and almost circular in outline, so 
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much expanded as to project considerably beneath the loes. The toes 
are very short and have feeble claws. The ball of the thumb covering 
the metaearpo-phalangea! joint is also much expanded and flattened. 
This remarkable condition of the sole of the foot and of the thumb 
is seen, on examination by the microscope, to be due to the great 
development of the integument and areolar tissue. In these Bats 
the feet are undoubtedly adhesive, enabling them to -walk on smooth 
hard surfaces, where the claws could afford but slight aid in pro¬ 
gression ; but the adhesive power is evidently much inferior to that 
possessed by Thyroptera ; nevertheless the difference in structure 
between the comparatively simple adhesive sole of the foot and 
thumb of V, pachypus, and the highly differentiated sucking-cups 
of T. tricolor is one of degree only. 

The walls of each cup are composed, from without inwards, 1, 
of skin (continuous with the integument of the thumb); 2, of a 
middle layer of connective tissue with cartilage cells and glandular 
tissue 5 and, 3, of a thin epithelial layer lining the concavity of the 
cup, having on its surface the openings of glands, which are most 
abundant near the margin of the disk. The middle layer at the 
base of the cup, for a short distance around the point of its con¬ 
nexion with the short pedicle which attaches it to the thumb, 
consists almost entirely of cartilage cells, which soon become con¬ 
siderably thinned out and replaced by another form of connective 
tissue. This connective tissue, which forms the greater part of the 
walls of the suctorial disk, lying (as already described) between an 
outer and inner* layer of integument, appears to consist of two 
layers, that lying next the external integument being very dense 
and having a few cartilage cells, while the inner layer lying next 
the thin epidermis lining the cup consists of rather broad fibres ra¬ 
diating from the cartilaginous base of the cup towards its circum¬ 
ference, and which cause a corresponding radiating appearance in 
the cuticle lining the concavity of the cup (see Plate LY. fig. 5). 

These radiating fibres no doubt suggested to Sehor Jimenez de 
la Espada the idea of a muscular apparatus ; but, as I have already 
remarked, no trace of muscular tissue can be detected in them or in 
any other part of the disk. They are about of an inch in 
diameter and extend from the cartilaginous base of the disk outwards 
to within a short distance from its free margin, being separated 
from each other by a thin layer of connective tissue derived from the 
outer part of the middle layer. Examined under high powers and 
with an immersion-lens, they appear solid and almost structureless f. 
Although they do not present the characters of ordinary elastic 

* The terms .** outer ” and u inner,” used with reference to the suctorial disk, 
refer to its convex and concave surfaces, which I here, for convenience, consider 
its outer and inner sides respectively, 

t Prof. Turner has kindly examined these radiating fibres for me; he says:— 
“ With careful focusing I think that I can recognize traces of structure in each 
fibre; there are appearances of very minute elongated nuclei, such as one.sees 
in tendon. . . . . .lam disposed, on the whole, to regard them as a modifica¬ 
tion of connective tissue, though not elastic. ,> Prof. Turner means by this that 
they do not present the characters of what is commonly known as elastic tissue. 
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tissue, they are, I believe, elastic, and must be considered a modi¬ 
fied condition of the coriurn of the sole of the foot, their form being 
dependent on the direction in which the stretching force acts when 
the edge of the disk is fixed. 

The circular rim of the suctorial disk is composed of the free 
margins of the outer and inner layers of integument (homologous re¬ 
spectively with the integument covering the sides and soles of the foot 
in other Bats) which together form a flattened elastic ring (as shown in 
Plate LV. fig. 5), which, moistened by the secretions of the sudorific 
glands opening on the concave surface of the disk, fits accurately to 
any smooth surface on which it may be placed. The simple action 
of throwing the weight of the body on the base of the cup while its 
circular rim is applied to any smooth surface, is sufficient to fix it 
there ; for the integumentary layers and connective tissues of which it 
is composed are thereby stretched, and its concavity increased in 
depth, thus causing a partial vacuum. 

That these suctorial disks are not always sufficient alone to enable 
the animal to climb is shown by the presence of small projections 
from the posterior margin of the caleaneum (Plate LV. fig. 6), which 
evidently are used to assist the foothold when climbing. In no other 
species have I observed similar projections ; and this is another pecu¬ 
liarity in which tins remarkable species, differs from all other Bats. 

In Mystacina tubereulata (of which several peculiarities have been 
described by me in a preceding paper, see above, p. 486) the sole of 
the foot is formed of deeply wrinkled very lax skin, which also extends 
along the inferior surface of the flattened and short legs (Plate LV. 
fig. 7). The toes, in the arrangement of the integument, present a re¬ 
markable resemblance to those of Eemidactyhts (comp. fig. 8). Each 
toe is divided by a central groove, from which smaller transverse grooves 
proceed outwards to the margins. As I have shown (in the paper 
referred to), the whole external structure of this species is peculiar: 
the wings and interfemoral membrane are folded away beneath a 
portion of the membrane along the sides of the body, which is spe¬ 
cially thickened, and forms a protective case as perfect as the elytra of 
a coleopterous insect, with which it is, indeed, strictly analogous ; the 
■ extremities are very strong, and the claws armed with basal denticles 
(Plate.LV. fig. 7 «), so that this species is the most quadrupedal of 
Bats, and also' the most fitted, for. climbing among all the known 
species of Ohiroptera (except perhaps Thy ropier a tricolor) . Un¬ 
doubtedly the sole of the foot and under surface of the leg are 
specially modified in relation to the habits of the animal, assisting it 
most materially in clinging to smooth surfaces where the claws are 
unable to penetrate sufficiently deep. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE LV. 

Fig. 1. Foot of Vesperugo nanus, Ptrs. 

la, 4.a. Thumb of ditto. 

2. Foot of V, pach/pm, Temm, 

2 a, 5 a. Thumb of ditto. 

3. Foot of V. Bobson. 
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Fig. 3 a, 6 a. Thumb of ditto. 

4, 5. View of side and concave surface of suctorial dish of Thyroptera tri¬ 
color, Spis. 

6. Foot of T. tricolor , with suctorial disk, also calcaneum with projections 

from its posterior Inargin. 

7. Foot and part of the inferior surface of the leg of Mystacina tuberculata, 

Forst. 

7 ci. Thumb of M. tuberculata , showing denticle at base of claw. 

8. Foot, of Hemidactylus coctm (Greckotidm). 

9. Hind foot of Hyrose dorsalis. 

2. A Monograph, of the Siliceo-fibrous Sponges. By J. S. 
BowerbanK; LL.D./F.R.S., F.Z.S., &c.—Part VI. 

[Eeceived May 31, 1876.] 

(Plates LVI. & LVII.) 

Deanea favoides, Bowerbank. (Plate LVI. figs. 1, 2.) 

Sponge laminar or cup-shaped, thin, resembling a thin section of 
a honeycomb. Surface even. Dermis thin, translucent, aspiculous. 
Oscula and pores unknown. Skeleton symmetrical, rotulate ; rotulse 
confluent; fibres cylindrical; central canals large and very distinct. 
Sarcode dense, opaque, amber-coloured. 

Colour, in the dried state, dark amber. 

Hah, West Indies? {Captain Hunter 1). 

Examined in the dried state. 

This is a remarkably constructed sponge. It consists of a very 
open reticulate structure, closely resembling a thin slice of the cells 
of the comb of the honey-bee taken at right angles to the long axis 
of the cells. The parietes of these large open areas are constructed 
of a confluent rotulate rete of the same form as that of the skeleton- 
structure'of Deanea im'gultosa, described in the Society’s * Proceed^ 
ings,’ 1875, p. 275 ; and, as in that species, the fibres are all canalicu- 
lated and confluent, but the canals are not quite so strongly produced. 
The external surface and open spaces of the sponge do not appear to 
be covered with a continuous dermal membrane; but it covers the 
interstices of the rotular areas of the skeleton rete, and is in those 
parts thickly coated with a dense and nearly opaque layer of 
sarcode. 

The dermal membrane appears to pass inward and to line the in¬ 
terior of the large open spaces of the skeleton-structure ; and in no 
instance could I find even a fragment of the membranous and sar- 
codous structures projected into the large open areas of the sponge, 
although upon their parietes it is in a perfect state of preservation. 
We may therefore reasonably infer that in a living state these great 
orifices are in an open condition. 

The dermal surface is quite smooth; and a comparatively thick 
dense stratum of dark sarcode intervenes between the dermal mem¬ 
brane and the siliceous skeleton. 

I have no certain record of the habitat of this species; nor am I eer- 
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tain to whom I am indebted for the specimens. It is probable that I 
received them among other specimens of siliceo-fibrous sponges from my 
late friend, Mr. Henry Deane ; and if so, its locality maybe the same 
as that of B.virgultosa ; and I have a strong suspicion that the remains 
of the sponge in course of description should be referred to that species. 
The skeleton-structure is identical with that from the solid stem of 
D. virgultosa, which may very probably have been the stem of a 
perfect specimen of D. favoides, presuming that sponge to have been 
cup-shaped and elevated on a pedestal. I have three fragments of 
1). favoides, apparently from the same individual, neither of which 
exceeds three lines in diameter; and they exhibit very faint traces of 
curvature ; so that if they have been portions of a cup-shaped sponge, 
it must have been of considerable size—and are probably portions of 
its distal margin, as the pieces all agree in their general character, 
and no indications of approximation to the base of the cup is apparent 
in either of them. 

In the specimen of D. virgidtcsa the fibres of the rete of the stalk¬ 
like specimen are rather stouter than those in D. favoides ; but in 
other respects there is a remarkably close similarity. If the former 
should hereafter prove to have been the stalk or pedestal of a cup of 
the latter species, this slight difference might naturally be expected 
to occur. 

Another strong indication of the close alliance of the two species 
exists in the peculiarities of their sarcode, which in both is extremely 
dark and opaque. In B. favoides it is very abundant; but a very 
small portion remains attached to the small fragment of D. virgultosa 
in my possession. 

Under all the circumstances of the case I have thought it advisable 
to designate them as separate species, until further information enables 
us to decide the question. 

Farrea inermis, Bowerbank. (Plate LVL figs. 3, 4.) 

Sponge cup-shaped ? Dermal surfaces furnished with a quadri¬ 
lateral, smooth, or rarely incipiently spinous siliceo-fibrous network, 
rarely armed at its angles externally with short, stout, imbricated, 
conical, spicular defences. Areas square or slightly oblong, regular ; 
sides of the areas very rarely armed with long and slender acutely 
conical spines. Fibres of the dermal rete cylindrical, nearly equable 
in diameter, canalicuiated irregularly. Dermal membrane thin and 
pellucid, aspiculous. Internal skeleton—rete indistinct and very 
Irregular; fibres slender, occasionally slightly furnished with minute 
conical spines; gem mules spherical, smooth, membranous, aspiculous, 
dense and opaque. 

Colour, in the dried state, dark amber. 

Had. West Indies? (Captain Hunter ). 

Examined in the dried state. 

I received the only specimen of this sponge that I have seen, from 
my late friend Mr. Henry Deane, among several other species of 
siliceo-fibrous sponges, without any special account of its locality; 
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but as it was accompanied by several others obtained by Captain 
Hunter from the West-Indian‘Seas,1 think it is highly probable that 
is is from the same locality. It is a fragment, eight lines in length 
by six in width, of a thin plate of sponge. It is slightly curved at 
right angles to the primary fibres of the skeleton, which radiate 
slightly from one end of the sponge; and from these indications it 
is probable that it has formed a portion of a cup-shaped sponge, and 
probably a rather widely expanded one. A few patches of the dermal 
membranes remain adhering to the skeleton-fibres ; they are thin and 
delicate in structure, and many of them are slightly coated with dark 
amber-coloured sarcode, and not the slightest remains of retentive or 
other spicula could be detected upon any of them. 

The primary fibres of the skeleton run in nearly parallel lines in 
the direction of the greatest length ; and the secondary ones are dis¬ 
posed at right angles to the primary lines, causing the areas of the 
skeleton-rete for the greater part to be uniformly square, compara¬ 
tively a few only being slightly oblong. The secondary lilies of the 
exterior and interior surfaces of the sponge are very slightly less in 
diameter than the primary ones ; and there are straggling portions 
of an intermediate layer of fibres, which are few in number and very 
much more slender than any portions of the external layers. Both 
the primary and secondary lines of the two outer surfaces of the ske¬ 
leton are very smooth ; on some portions of their fibres no indication 
of spines can be detected, while on others the faintest possible indi¬ 
cations of them are perceptible ; but on some of the straggling inter¬ 
vening portions they are much more decidedly produced. On the 
external or inhalant surface of the sponge there are a few well-produced 
short stout imbricated conical spicular defences, based on some of the 
angles of the rete; but they are of comparatively rare occurrence, 
and I could not detect them on the inner or exhalant surface. There 
are also a few long slender conical defensive spines projected from the 
skeleton-fibres into the interstitial spaces of the sponge; but, on the 
whole, the armature of the skeleton-tissues is very meagre, and it 
requires a linear power of not less than about 100 to render these 
characters distinctly to the eye. 

The canaliculation of the skeleton-fibres is very unequal and irre¬ 
gular; and they appear to be often projected in opposite directions; 
and their csecoid terminations frequently pass each other without 
uniting. 

Minute fragments of the interstitial membranes are seen adhering 
to some of the skeleton-fibres ; they are thin and delicate in structure; 
and some of them are slightly coated with dark amber-coloured sar¬ 
code ; and not the slightest remains of retentive or other spicula could 
be detected upon any one of them. 

The gemmules appear to have been very abundant in this sponge, 
as there are several groups of them attached to the skeleton-fibres, 
each containing a considerable number closely packed together. They 
are membranous and smooth, and apparently aspiculous, but so 
opaque that their contents cannot be seen. They vary slightly in 
size ; their average diameter measured inch* 
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I have compared the structures of this sponge with other nearly 
allied species without being able to assign it to any one of them. 
From the paucity of its armature I have designated it, specifically, 
inermis . 

Earrea perarmata, Bowerbank. (Plate LYII. figs. 1, 2.) 

Sponge cup-shaped ? Surface even. Oscula and pores unknown. 
Dermal system reticulated ; primary and secondary fibres cylindrical, 
disposed at right angles to each other. Areas of the rete mostly 
quadrilateral, occasionally oblong; fibres profusely furnished with 
minute conical spinules ; canals of the fibres obsolete; areas of the 
rete frequently furnished at their angles, both at the external and 
internal surfaces of the inhalant surface, with large imbricated conical 
defensive organs, frequently terminated with rectangulated sexradiate 
organs of defence; also with numerous separate slender rectangulated 
sexradiate defensive organs and single long and slender spinulated 
spines, based on the skeleton-fibres, and occasionally with rather long 
and slender attenuated spines based on the fibres between their angles 
in cruciform arrangement. Nearly all the defensive organs more or 
less spinulous. 

Colour unknown. 

Hah. West Indies {Captain Hunter, R.N .). 

Examined in the dried state. 

The only specimen I have seen of this sponge is a fragment of what 
lias apparently been a portion of a very delicate siliceo-fibrotis cap. 
It is seven lines in length and five lines broad. I am indebted to 
my friend, Mr. J. Deane, for my possession of it. It was received, 
with other siliceo-fibrous specimens of Sponges, from Captain Hunter 
by my late friend, Mr. Henry Deane, of Clapham. The fragment 
is slightly curved in one direction, inducing the belief that it has 
formed a portion of the sides of a rather expansive cup-shaped sponge. 

There are not the slightest remains of either membranous structures 
or of sarcode on any part of the well-washed specimen. The skeleton 
of the sponge only remains ; but this is fortunately remarkably cha¬ 
racteristic. 

The primary and secondary lines of the skeleton are nearly or quite 
equal in size, and they are generally disposed at right angles to each 
other, so that the areas are usually square or more or less oblong.' 
All parts of the skeleton-rete are profusely and rather regularly fur¬ 
nished with minute conical spinules; and not the slightest indication 
of the presence of central canals could be detected in any part of the 
skeleton-structures. 

The angles of the skeleton-rete, both externally and internally, are 
frequently armed with stout imbricated conical defensive spines,which 
are occasionally terminated by slender more or less perfect rectangu¬ 
lated sexradiate defensive organs, which are rarely quite smooth, but 
more frequently amply supplied with minute conical spinules. The 
rectangulated sexradiate defensive organs are also often projected from 
the skeleton-fibres without the intervention of the large imbricated 
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spines, and they are then generally based on the skeleton-fibres at 
some point between two of the angles of the skeleton-rete. In other 
eases four long slender spines are projected in opposite directions from 
the skeleton-fibres, so disposed as to form a symmetrical cross. In 
fact, there appears to be no end of variations in the form and mode of 
disposition of these defensive organs; and they are at the same time 
exceedingly numerous and very irregularly distributed. At some parts 
they are disposed singly at intervals, while in other parts a considerable 
number are congregated within a small space. 

Although the discriminative characters in the specimen of this 
sponge are in this instance so few in number, the}' are fortunately so 
striking, and so different from those of other nearly allied species, 
that there will be little difficulty hereafter in recognizing the species 
in a more perfect condition by the peculiar specific characters afforded 
by the skeleton and its elaborate system of armature. 

Farrea irregularis, Bowerbank. (Plate LVII. figs. 3, 4.) 

Sponge laminar, cup-shaped ? Surface even. Oscula and pores 
unknown. Dermal membrane thin, aspiculous. Skeleton silieeo- 
fibrous; fibres cylindrical, irregular in size; rete occasionally rect- 
angulated, but more frequently irregular; central canals very slender, 
often obsolete. Interstitial defences rectangulated sexradiate, few in 
number, very small. Sarcode dark, opaque, aspiculous. 

Colour, in the dried state, dark amber. 
lab. Algiers (Mr. Henry Beane).. 

Examined in the dried state. 

The only specimen that I have seen of this species is a thin plate 
of it, eight lines in length by five in breadth, which, from its slight 
curvature in one direction, has apparently formed part of a cup-shaped 
sponge. I am indebted to my friend Mr. Charles Tyler for it; and 
he informed me that it was presented to him by our late friend Mr. 
Henry Deane, and that its habitat was Algiers. 

The structures of the dermal surface are even, hut much compli¬ 
cated ; and the intervening skeleton-tissues to a great extent have the 
same character. 

A few very minute portions of the dermal and interstitial mem¬ 
branes remained, upon each of which there is a thin film of dark 
amber-coloured sarcode; but I could not, with a power of 160 linear, 
discover the slightest remains of retentive or defensive spicula upon 
any of them. Small irregular dense masses of opaque sarcode are 
adherent to some portions of the interstitial skeleton ; but they also 
appeared to be quite destitute of retentive spicula. 

The configurations of the skeleton of both the inhalant and exha- 
lant surfaces are very irregular in the mode of the disposition of their 
skeleton-structures ; and the fibres also of which they are composed 
are very unequal in size. For small spaces the rete sometimes 
assumes a quadrangular form j but the more general mode is very 
irregular. 

The skeleton consists of several layers of reticulate structure ; but 
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the intermediate portions between the inhalant and exhalant surfaces 
are so completely intermingled that it cannot be determined with cer¬ 
tainty how many of them there are. The fibres also of which they 
are composed are very variable; some of them, and especially the 
largest ones, are nearly quite destitute of minute spitmles, while others 
of small diameter abound in them in an incipient state of development. 
The central canals of the fibres are also very irregularly developed: 
in some parts they are obsolete; in others they are visible, but are 
of extreme tenuity ; they rarely appear continuous for any distance; 
and frequently they terminate abruptly. The same irregularity 
is apparent with the interstitial defensive organs. A few single 
.slender small attenuated spines are observable on the fibres of the 
skeleton, disposed at considerable distances from each other ; they 
are very variable in size and mode of disposition. A few rectangu- 
lated sexradiate defensive organs are also present at considerable 
intervals. They are mostly very minute, requiring a power of about 
200 linear to render them distinctly to the eye; and if of larger di¬ 
mensions, they are often abnormal and distorted in form. 

The prevailing irregularities in the structure of this species, in 
addition to the more positive specific characters, will readily separate 
it from other nearly allied species with which we are acquainted. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate LVI. 

Fig. 1 represents a portion of one of the pieces of Deanea favoicks, exhibiting 
the dark sarcodous development of. the skeleton on one part, and the 
denuded rotulate skeleton on the*other portion, x 36 linear. 

2. A small portion of the confluent rotulate skeleton of the specimen repre¬ 

sented by fig. 1, showing the structure of the rotulse and the central 
canals of the fibre, X SO linear. 

3. Farrea inermis : a portion of the skeleton, exhibiting its general struc¬ 

ture and the paucity of its armature, and a small piece of its mem¬ 
branous structure, with numerous gemmules embedded upon it at «, 
X36 linear. 

4. The group of gemmules represented at a, fig. 3, X80 linear. 

Plate LYII. 

Fig, 1 represents a portion of the skeleton of Farrea perarmata, with the manner 
of the disposition of its abundant armature. XOI linear. 

% A small portion of the specimen represented by fig. 1, exhibiting the 
structure of the defensive organs, x 1 23 linear. 

3 represents a portion of the skeleton of Farrea irregularis , exhibiting the 
intricate and irregular structure of its rete, x3l linear. 

4, a, b r c. Examples of the varieties in size and of the distortions of form 
of the interstitial sexradiate defensive organs, X123 linear. 
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(Plates LVIII.-LX.) 

Since the time of Savigny, who, in conjunction with Audouin 
(a.d. 1809-13), figured and described about eighty-four species of 
Araneidea in his great work on Egypt, very little has been done in 
this particular branch of Egyptian zoology. 'The chief, if not all, of 
the later additions to the known Spiders of those regions are several 
species of Drassides (a portion of the present collection) published 
in the * Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society, 1872, pp. 224-247, 
and nineteen others of the same family and collection, likewise pub¬ 
lished in-the Zoological Society’s * Proceedings/ 3 874, p. 370 et seq. 
Dr. Ludwig Koch also records and describes, in £ JEgyptische und 
Abyssinische Arachniden/ Nurnberg, 1875, nineteen species of 
Araneidea, found near Cairo by Herr C. Jiekeli. Egyptian ento¬ 
mology in general appears to have received comparatively little 
attention, considering the great number of tourists and naturalists 
who have visited the Nile during the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Probably this has arisen in a great measure from the superior at¬ 
tractions offered by the birds of that rich ornithological region; a 
strong and very decided love of Insects and Arachnids would be 
required to make these more attractive to most travellers than the 
numerous feathered tribes* There are regions of the world where 
the size, the number, and the beauty (or ugliness, as it may be) of 
the Insect and Arachnid orders almost oblige the most indifferent 
observers to note and collect them ; but Egypt is decidedly not such 
a region. We have a strong proof of this in a lately published 
lecture on the Rambles of a Naturalist in Egypt, by Mr. J. 
Gurney, jun.; a notice before me of this lecture says, "Mr., Gurney 
briefly alluded to the entomology of the Country, which appears to 
consist of fleas, flies, and mosquitoes.” It would argue a tough 
skin, and indifference to entomology indeed, were a naturalist, or 
any other traveller, to pass over these without notice, so very close 
&nd persistent are their attentions; and perhaps more attention 
would be paid to entomology (in a wider sense) were their attentions 
rather less pertinacious. As it is, however, the “ fleas, flies, and 
mosquitoes” are numerous and persistent enough to make it im¬ 
possible to escape them, while others of this class (Spiders included) 
are comparatively scarce, and, generally speaking, so little attractive, 
from their usually small size and sombre colouring, as to require 
close observation and careful, search to obtain any thing like a fair 
representation of their indigenous forms. Still any naturalist with 
■Jhtoc. Zoon. Soc;-~1876*■■No.-.XXXVI... ■; ■ 36' 
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good health and a love of the subject would find ample reward for 
any real work among the Insects and Spiders of the Lower Nile 
basin. My own work there during about eleven weeks, between the 
middle of January and the middle of April 1864, from xilexandria 
to Assouan, resulted in a collection of several hundred species of 
Insects of all orders, besides the 164 species of Spiders contained in 
the present list, as well as some few Acaridea and Scorpiouidea. 
Rather more than one third of the Spiders belong to the two families 
Drassides and Salticides, these being also the two families even more 
numerously represented, absolutely as well as proportionally, in 
Syria and Palestine than in Egypt (see P. Z. S. 1872, p. 214), In 
those countries they comprise 117 species, or nearly one half of the 
Araneidea met with, while the numbers found in Egypt are 56, 
The dry and desert nature of both Palestine and Egypt are alike 
favourable to the development of the Drassides and Salticides; and 
many of the species are common to both countries. Suffering a 
good deal from climatic influences, I was unable to work very hard. 
Except for this and some other reasons, I feel no doubt but that the 
number of Spiders in my collection would have been nearly, if not 
quite, doubled ; and if so, it is evident that there remains yet much 
to be done in order to exhaust the Egyptian species of this order. 
Of the total (164 species), 91 appeared to be new to science; 62 of 
these are now described for the first time, while the remainder 
(principally, as before mentioned, of the Drassides and Salticides) 
have been already described, P. Z. S. 1872 and 1874. One Spider 
alone in the collection appears to require the formation of a new 
genus for its reception, see p. 596. This Spider is of the family 
Lycosides, and is allied to the genus Dolomedes ; it was found in a 
swamp near the canal about three miles from Alexandria. 

Comparing the numbers of genera and families with those found 
in Syria and Palestine, their very near similarity is remarkable. 1 9 
families, comprising 59 genera, are the numbers in the latter district, 
while those of Egypt are respectively 17 and 60* In the present 
list, however, the Latreillian genus Salticus is divided into eight 
generic (or subgeneric) groups; if this had been also done in the 
Palestine list, the number of genera would have been there 66 
instead of 59 ; but even then the totals are remarkably near to each 
other. Comparing these results with those I have obtained in Great 
Britain (at present one of the best-, or perhaps the best-worked 
European district in respect to the Araneidea), we find here 78 
genera distributed among 14 families, 4 South-European families 
being unrepresented. This comparison might have been extended 
to the results obtained in Sweden by M. Westring and Dr. T. 
Thorell, as well as in Italy by Dr. P. Pavesi, and in Algeria by 
Mons, H. Lucas; but it seems best at present to confine it to those 
results obtained by, as nearly as possible, an identical system of 
generic and family limitation, since a difference of system would 
necessarily produce a different result in regard to the numbers of 
Families and genera. I should have liked to have been able to 
make a more certain collation of the Egyptian Spiders with those of 
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Algeria, inasmuch as, from the nature of their geographical and 
physical conditions, the faunas of Egypt and Algeria must have very 
much in common $ my collection, however, of Algerian Spiders is too 
scanty for this purpose, and I have not been able to get access to 
any others. So tar as I can make out with tolerable certainty, about 
eighteen species only of the following list appear to be identical with 
species found in Algeria. The determination, however, of closely 
allied species by means of descriptions and figures alone is very un¬ 
certain work ; and thus I have in many cases hesitated to determine, 
from these alone, their synonymic identity. And so, again, in some 
instances I may perhaps have described as new, species already de¬ 
scribed by M. Lucas in his great Algerian work ; but this, of the two, 
appears to me a less evil than that of including, as synonymic, 
species not certainly identified as similar. 

A list is added to this paper of those Egyptian Spiders, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain them, not found by myself, but described 
and recorded by other authors. This considerably swells the number 
of known species, but adds nothing to the numbers of indigenous 
families and genera contained in my own list. Thus the total 
number of Egyptian Araneidea known to the present time appears 
to be 226. 

Out of the 164 species found by myself, 29 are identical with 
species described and figured by Savigny and Audouin, and the 
numbers (of species of all genera) common to Egypt and Palestine 
are 48. 

Order ARANEIDEA. 

Family Fxlistatides. 

Genus Filxstata (Latr.). 

Filistata testacea. 

Filistata testacea , Latr® Considerations, p* 12; Cours d’Ento- 
mologie, p. 512. 

F. attalica , Koch, Die Arachn. v. p. 6, pi. 146. fig. 343; Cambr. 
Spid. Palest. & Syria, P. Z.S. 1872, p. 216. 

Adult females and a single adult male of this species were found 
in crevices of the bark of palm and other trees, and in the interstices 
of old walls, near Alexandria and in several other parts of Egypt. 

The Spider recorded P. Z. S. 1. <?. is, I think, of the same species 
as the one here noticed. At the time of drawing up the list of 
Palestine Spiders I had some doubts on this point; but at present 
I consider them to be identical with each other, as well as with 
F. attalica , Koch, and F. testacea , Latr. F. bicolor a , Walck., is 
also probably identical with these. 

The calamistrum on the metatarsi of the fourth pair of legs differs 
from that of other Spiders possessing it, both in extent and position. 
In the present species it consists of a few strong curved spine-like 
bristles in a longitudinal series, situated on a sharpish ridge, a little 
depressed, close to the hinder extremity on the inner side of the 
joint. The inframammillary organ, although present, is not easily 
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seen at first, owing to the numerous and strong hairs with which it 
is concealed. 

Filistata put a, sp. n. 

Adult female, length 2|- lines (nearly). 

This Spider is very nearly allied to F. testacea, Latr., but differs 
from it in the whole of the fore part (including the legs and palpi) 
being of a clear straw-yellow colour. The cephalothorass has no 
dark margins; nor is there any dark longitudinal band on the hinder 
part of the caput, nor on each side of the clypeus, as in F. testacea; 
the legs also are quite immaculate. The colour of the abdomen is a 
dull yellow, slightly tinged with brown. If the specimen here de¬ 
scribed be of the normal adult size, it is also a much smaller species 
than F. testacea . The eyes of the hind central pair are smaller in 
proportion to the hind laterals than in that species ; otherwise their 
position and relative size are very nearly similar. 

An adult and immature females were found in interstices of walls 
at Alexandria in April 1864. 

Gen. (Ecgbius, Luc. 

GEcobius putus, sp. n. (Plate LYIII. fig. 1.) 

Adult male, length l| line. 

In colours and general appearance this Spider is very similar to 
<E. templi; but it is larger, and the legs have on the metatarsi and 
tarsi (of the fourth pair at least) several distinct and tolerably strong 
prominent spines. The eyes are not so large. The interval between 
those of the central pair (which are the largest of the eight) is equal 
to an eye’s diameter; and the two posterior flattened angular eyes 
are much smaller. The armature also of all the femora is of a 
much more spinous character. The abdomen is more thickly covered 
with white cretaceous spots; and the cruciform marking on the upper 
side is better defined, though of a similar character. The palpi are 
thickly furnished with fine pale hairs; the digital joints are much 
larger than those of (E. templi, and the palpal organs more pro¬ 
minent and developed. Their structure, although on the same 
general plan, is distinctly different in the development of their 
processes. From CS. domesticus it may also be distinguished by its 
larger size and the structure of the palpal organs, as well as by the 
other marks noted above. 

An adult and three immature males, as well as two immature 
females, were found under small sheets of web on the walls of one of 
the temples of Upper Egypt, between Denderah and Assouan; but 
having lost the notes made at the time, I cannot be certain as to the 
exact locality. 

The females had all the leg-armature, including the calamistrum, 
rubbed off against other specimens in the bottle of spirits in which 
they came home; but the inframammillary organ is plainly visible 
both in the females and males. 

Two adult males and ten females were found among the ruins of 
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the Temple of Philse, in Upper Egypt, where they were concealed 
under small sheets of web spun in the angles and superficial in¬ 
equalities of the columns and walls. 

CEcobius templi, sp. n. (Plate LYIIL fig. 2.) 

Adult male, length line. 

This plainly coloured Spider is nearly allied to (Ecob ms domesticus, 
Lucas, from which it may be distinguished by the much smaller 
size of the digital joint of the palpus and palpal organs and the 
different structure of the latter; the eyes also are larger in propor¬ 
tion and more closely grouped together. 

The general form and appearance of this species is similar to that 
of all the other known species. The cepkalothorax is pale yellow, 
thinly clothed with hairs, a fine irregular blackish line runs back 
from each of the two hindermost eyes; and the two lines converge 
into a single one at the thoracic junction; the impression by which 
this junction is marked is large and roundish. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position, and may be either described 
as in two lateral, longitudinal, curved rows of three each, between 
which, towards the fore side of the area thus enclosed, are two others 
(central ones) in a transverse line ; or else they may be described as 
in the usual position of two transverse curved rows of four each ; 
perhaps it will be most convenient to speak of them, in regard to 
their relative size and situation, as in the former position : the two 
central eyes are largest of the eight and are separated from each 
other by less than a diameter's interval, each being near hut not 
contiguous to the foremost eye of the lateral row, on its side; the 
posterior eye of each lateral row is flattened, obliquely placed, 
and of an elongated curviangular form (the base of the triangle 
being in front), and each is contiguous to the next eye of the same 
row ; the interval between the angles of the two posterior eyes 
nearest to each other is about equal to the base of each of these eyes. 

The legs are rather long and slender, of a tapering form and pale 
yellow colour, but not greatly differing in length, their relative 
length appearing to be 4, 3, 2, 1, ? and they are sparingly furnished 
with hairs of varied length, hut no spines properly so called. 

The palpi are not very long, but strong, and similar in colour to 
the legs, the palpal organs giving a yellow brown hue to the digital 
joint; the radial as well as cubital joints are short, and devoid of 
projections or apophyses; the digital joint is large, though less than 
that of (E, doinesticus, Luc. ; the palpal organs are prominent and 
have some strong processes directed backwards and inwards: these 
processes although of a different form and less developed than those 
of other species, require a good magnified drawing to show their 
differences; no description could do this. 

The falces are rather short, slender, and vertical; their colour is 
similar to that of the cephalothorax. 

The maxillae , labium, and sternum are of normal form and cha¬ 
racter ; and their colour is similar to that of the legs. 

The abdomen is oval and (looked at in profile) higher at its ante- 
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rior than at its posterior extremity; it is rather depressed, and 
projects considerably .over the base of the cephalothorax ; its colour 
is a dull testaceous yellow covered with irregular cretaceous white 
spots, leaving, however, near the fore half of the upperside, a tolerably 
well-defined longitudinal central cruciform dull brownish marking; 
the shaft of the cross tapers to a point posteriorly, near which, gene¬ 
rally, an oblique line goes off on either side; the spinners are normal; 
in front of the usual six is an inframammillary organ similar to that 
of other spiders whose females, like the present, have a calamistrnm 
on the metatarsi of the fourth pair of legs ; the anus has the same 
curious fringe as other species of this and the allied genus ( Uroctea, 

Duf.). % ~ 

The female resembles the male in general characters, but is rather 
larger, and often has two or more indistinct brownish spots on the 
hinder part of the abdomen; as above mentioned, the metatarsi of 
the fourth pair of legs has a calamistrnm, or series of curved bristles, 
concluded to be intended for carding the silk emitted from the infra¬ 
mammillary organs. Mods. Eugene Simon (Les Arachnides de France, 
ii. p. 6) doubts the existence of these organs, and of the calamistrnm, 
in this genus, or at least significantly remarks that he has been unable 
to discover them in any species he has examined. I do not, however, 
feel the smallest doubt that these characters will he found in all the 
species —both in the females, one (inframammillary organ) at least 
in the males. The hairs on the legs of these Spiders (together with, 
those of the calamistrum), appear to be more easily rubbed off than 
in most other Spiders ; and hence several females of this species have 
no hairs or bristles on the legs at all. Possibly M. Simon has only 
met with examples whose legs have accidentally been denuded of 
their armature. Undoubtedly a female of (Ecobius domesticas , Luc., 
sent me from Tangier by M. Simon himself, has a calamistrum well 
marked on one of the posterior legs, hut no trace of any on the other. 
The bristles forming this organ are proportionally longer and slenderer 
than in many other spiders similarly armed. The inframammillary 
organ, although narrow and, like that of other spiders, only just 
elevated above the surrounding surface, is yet, I think, unmistakable 
in both sexes of all the species known to me (ten in number). M. 
Simon thinks that I have mistaken a mere transverse fold of the 
skin for it; if he will, however, examine this fold under a strong- 
magnifier, I think its mammillary nature will be sufficiently evident. 

(Ecobius annulipes. 

IEcobius annulipes , Lucas, Explor. en Alg&rie, vol. iv. p. 102, 
pi. ii. fig. 2. 

A single adult female of this Spider was found under a stone in 
Upper Egypt. 

Gen. Uroctea, Duf. 

Uroctea dimbata. 

Clot ho limhata , C. Koch, Die Arachn. 

An adult male and several females were found under stones at 
Alexandria in April 1864. 
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M. Simon (Les Arachnides de France, ii. p. 5) states that U. du- 
randif Walck., is also found in Egypt; I did not, however, meet with 
it myself there, though I found it shortly afterwards in the crevices 
of old olive-trees at Corfu, whence it could only be extracted by 
inserting a piece of stick, jagged at the end, into the crevice, and 
twisting it into the strong silken nest, when the whole with its 
occupant could now and then be drawn safely out. 

Gen. Ariadne, Sav. 

Ariadne xnsidiatrix, 

Ariadne insidiairix , Savigny, Egypte, p. 109, pL i. fig. 3. 

An adult female among debris of an old mud wall near Cairo, in 
January 1864. 

Gen. Bysdera, Latr. 

Dysdera lata, 

Bysdera lata , Reuss-Wider. Mus. Senckenb. tom. i. p. 20 L 

Several examples which, after careful examination, I believe to be 
of this species, were found under stones at Alexandria in April 1864. 
None of these examples were adult; this determination, therefore, 
cannot be considered absolutely certain, since there are several nearly 
allied species, such as 1). crocota , C. Koch, and 1). maurmia , Thor., 
of which the immature examples appear almost to defy certain de¬ 
termination. 

Gen. Oonops, Templeton. 

Oonops scutatus, sp» n. (Plate LYIII. fig. 2 a.) 

Adult male, length 1| line. 

This Spider L very closely allied to Oonops loricatus , Sim.; it is, 
however, larger, the measurement of that species (taken from two 
examples kindly sent to me by M* Simon) not exceeding three 
fourths of a line in length; the abdomen of the present spider is 
also of a rather narrower form, but more convex above, and far more 
glossy and polished on its upper surface, while in colours and some 
other characters there is but little apparent difference. 

The cepkalothorax is, oval, strongly constricted laterally at the 
caput; the thoracic junctional point is (looked at in profile) of an 
angular form, and elevated above the level of the rest of the eephalo- 
thorax, the hinder slope being abrupt; it is of a bright orange- 
brown colour; and the sides and hinder part are thickly covered 
with minute tubercles or granulosities, which in some positions assume 
the appearance of punctures. 

The eyes are large, six in number, closely grouped together, and 
occupy nearly the whole of the upperside of the fore extremity of 
the caput, where they form a quadrilateral figure whose foremost 
side is considerably shorter than the hinder one; they do not differ 
much in size, and are all of a more or less oval shape ; those of the 
hind central pair are closely contiguous to each other, their sides of 
contact being flattened and so closely joined as almost to conceal the 
junction. The eyes of each lateral pair are very near together, but 
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not quite contiguous to each other, each fore lateral eye being also 
equally close to the hind central eye on its side, and each hind lateral 
eye still closer (almost contiguous) to the hind central nearest to 
it; the interval between those of the front row (or the fore laterals) 
is about equal to their longest diameter ; the height of the clypeus, 
which projects a little at its lower margin, is rather less than half 
that of the facial space. 

The legs are moderately long and strong, of a lightish orange- 
yellow colour ; and their relative length appeared to be 4, 1, 2, 3 ; 
the femora are the strongest, especially at their posterior extremities, 
which are abruptly enlarged on the upperside close to the arti¬ 
culation, but run evenly thence to the anterior extremities ; they 
are furnished, but not very thickly, with hairs; the tibiae and meta¬ 
tarsi of the first and second pairs are armed beneath with a double 
series of long and strong sessile spines ; the other two pairs of legs 
have bristles (or very slender spines) in a similar situation ; each 
tarsus terminates with two curved claws springing from a distinct 
supernumerary claw- (or heel) joint. 

The palpi are short and not very strong ; their colour is yellow, 
paler than that of the legs; and they are furnished with hairs and 
Ijristles ; the cubital and radial joints are short, the former is bent 
downwards, the latter is rather the longest and strongest; the digital 
joint is narrow, tapering from the middle to the fore extremity, and 
no broader than, but almost double as long as, the radial; the palpal 
organs consist of a very large and prominent oval yellowish lobe 
with a largish curved, pale brownish yellow, pointed process at its 
anterior extremity. 

The faloes are moderately long, hut not very strong, directed 
backwards towards the labium, furnished in front with bristly hairs, 
and similar in colour to the cephalothorax. 

The ma&illa and labium are of normal form, the latter being 
rather large; these parts, with the sternum 3 are similar to the legs 
in colour. 

The abdomen is of an oval form, moderately convex above, and 
covered both above and below (like 0. punctatus Carnbr., and 
O. loricatusy Sim.) with a bright reddish yellow-brown somewhat 
corneous scutum, the approximate edges, according as they are 
more or less separated, showing a greater or less interval of pale 
yellowish membranous integument. It appears, from observations 
made by M* Simon, “Araneides nouv. ou pen connus du midi de 
rEurope,” Mem. Liege, 2 e ser. t. v. p. (sep. cop.) 45, that the 
Spider he describes has the power to bring the edges of this supra* 
pBdominal and subabdominal scutum together, or to separate them, 
at will; the spiracular plates are continuous with each other, and, 
extending forwards, cover the pedicle by which the abdomen is 
connected with the cephalothorax; this pedicle is longer and more 
distinctly developed than in most other Spielers; the upper scutum 
is very highly polished and glossy, and it is thinly but evenly 
covered with minute tubercles, each of which supports a fine bristly 
hair: the spinners are short and inconspicuous; they are enclosed 
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below by a narrow reddish yellow-brown semicircular band of a 
similar nature to the scutum with which the abdomen is covered. 
When the edges of the upper and lower scutum are brought 
together, they enclose and conceal the spinners. The spiracular 
openings are four in number, the two extra ones being smaller 
than the others and situated one close behind each of the two 
ordinary openings; M. Simon, l. e. pp. 41, 42, says that he has 
been unable to discover these extra openings in any species of Oonop® 
that has come before him ; they are, however, plainly visible in the 
two examples of O. loricatus which I received from him, though 
less plainly in 0. punctatus Cambr. In the type of the genus, 
O. pulcker , Tempi., owing to the minuteness of the Spider, and (after 
it has been some time in spirit of wine) pale colour of the ab¬ 
domen, the hinder spiracular openings are very difficult to be seen ; 
indeed in some examples I am quite unable to detect them ; in one 
or two, however, I can discern them' sufficiently to be quite convinced 
that the species possesses them ; only, being the merest possible 
slits, they cannot in general be seen with an ordinary lens. It 
would be strange indeed if they were really wanting in O. pulcher, 
while so unmistakably present in O. scutatus , and O. loricatus , as 
well as in the species next described (0. pauper) , which last is very 
nearly allied to O. pulcker , and in another undescribed species allied 
to O. scutatus , received from Ceylon ; all these Spiders are, as it 
appears to me, genetically quite identical. 

Three examples of 0. scutatus (one male and two females) were 
found by myself under stones near Alexandria in April 1864. 

Oonops pauper, n. sp. 

Adult female, length 1-| line. 

The cephalothorax, falces, maxillae, labium, and sternum of 
this Spider are of a dull orange-yellow colour, the legs and palpi 
being pale straw-yellow, and the abdomen dull whity brown. 

The cephalothorax is short, broad behind, and strongly con¬ 
stricted laterally at the caput; the normal indentations are tolerably 
strongly marked ; and the height of the clypeus is equal to half that 
of the facial space; the highest point (looked at sideways) is at the 
thoracic junction, whence it runs by an evenly curved slope to the 
clypeus, the hinder slope not being very abrupt; the clypeus is 
furnished with some minute tubercles, each of which was probably 
furnished with a bristly hair ; but if so, these had been rubbed off 
before this description was made. 

The eyes are large, seated on black tubercular spots, and occupy 
the whole width of the fore part of the caput ; their position is the 
same as that of those of 0 . pulcker (Tempi.), but they are far more 
circular in shape; the hind lateral and central eyes form a slightly 
curved row, whose convexity is directed forwards ; those of the 
central pair are as nearly as ^possible contiguous to each other \ and 
each is separated by rather less than its diameter 5 s distance from the 
hind lateral nearest to it; the hind laterals have a strong side way 
and backward direction, and each is very near, but not quite con- 
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tiguous to its fore lateral eye ; the interval between the fore laterals 
is equal to very nearly two diameters ; those of each lateral pair are 
placed obliquely, and are rather smaller than those of the central 
pair. 

The legs are rather long and slender, except the femoral joints ; 
their relative length appears to be 4, 1,2, 3. Whatever their arma¬ 
ture may have been, it was entirely rubbed off before this 
description was prepared. 

The palpi are rather long, slender, and similar in colour to the 
legs ; the digital joint is cylindrical and exceeds in length the radial 
and cubital joints together. 

The faloes are long, tolerably strong and straight, but strongly 
directed backwards to the labium ; and their front surface is thinly 
covered with minute, and probably pilose, reddish brown tubercles. 

The maxillce and labium are forced backwards into a direction 
perpendicular to the sternum, owing to the strong backward direction 
of the falces. Their form is thus very difficult to be ascertained, but 
it appears to be similar to that of the other species of this genus. 

The abdomen is short, oval in form, considerably convex above, 
and does not project over the base of the cephalothorax ; the con¬ 
necting pedicle being distinct. Four spiracular springs are plainly 
visible, the two extra ones being placed not far behind the ordinary 
pair. The spinners are short; those of the inferior are much the 
strongest. A single example was found under a stone at Alexandria 
in April 1864. 


Fam. Brassxdes. 

Gen. Gnaphosa, Latr. 

Gnaphosa pltjmalis. 

Gnaphosa plumalis, Cambr. Proc. ZooL Soc. 1872, p. 225, pi, xv. 
fig* 3. 

An adult male of this Spider was found under a stone at Alexan¬ 
dria. 

Gnaphosa conspersa. 

Gnaphosa conspersa, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p, 230. pi. xv. 

fig. 5. 

An adult male and female, besides immature examples of both 
sexes,,were found under stones near the pyramid of Ghizeh. 

Gnaphosa procera, 

Gnaphosa procera, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc, 1874, p. 373, pL L 
fig. 2. 

This Spider is ^ very similar in size, general form, structure, 
colours and markings to G. conspersa , but may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the special form and structure of the palpi and palpal 
organs ; examples of both sexes in the adult state were found under 
stones near Alexandria. 
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Gnaphosa marginata. 

Gnaphosa marginata y Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 374, 
pi. H. fig. 3. 

A single adult female was found among the ruins of an old wall 
near Cairo. 

Gnaphosa venatrxx. 

Gnaphosa venatrix , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 375, pL 
li. fig. 4. 

A single adult male of this Spider, which is nearly allied to G. 
plumalis , Cambr., was found at Alexandria, The form of the 
radial joints of the palpi will serve to distinguish it at once from its 
near allies. 


Gen. Brasses, Walck. 

Brasses menbeles. 

Drassus mundulus , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p.324, pi. xv. 
fig. 11. 

An adult male and female were-found among the ruins of'an old 
wall at Cairo. 

Brasses senilis. 

Drassus senilis , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 236, pL xv. 
fig. 13. 

An adult female was found under a stone near Alexandria. 

Brassus infematus. 

Drassus infumatus , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 238, pL 

XV: fig. 16. 

An adult example of each sex was found under the ruins of an 
old mud wall near Cairo. 

Brasses ornates. 

Drassus ornatus , Cambr, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 388. 

A single example of the female was found under a piece of stone,, 
near Alexandria. 

Brasses campestrates. 

Drassus campestratus , Cambr. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1874, p. 392, 
pL li. fig. 17. 

An adult male was found under a stone near Alexandria. 

Brasses alexandrines. 

Drassus alexandrrnus , Cambr. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1874, p. 393, 
pi. 1L fig. 18, 

A single adult male was found among the debris of an old wall 
near Alexandria. 
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Drasstjs JEGYPTIUS. 

Brassus agyptius, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 394, pL 1L 

fig- l 9« 

An adult male and female were found under stones at Alexandria. 
Brassus vulpinus. 

Brassus vulpinus, Cambr, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 397, pi. li. 

fig- 22. 

A single adult female was found in an old building at Cairo, 
Brassus denotatus. 

Brassus denotatus , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 398, pi. li. 
fig. 24. 

A single adult female at Cairo. 

Brassus pugnax. 

Brassus pugnax, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 399, pi. li. 

fig- 25 * 

An "adult male was found among the debris of an old wall at 
Cairo. 

Gen, Prosthesima, L. Koch. 

pROSTHESIMA DJETA. 

Prosthesima Iveta, Cambr, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 241, pi xv. 
fig. 19. 

An adult male, together with an immature example of each sex, 
were found under stones near Cairo, 

pROSTHESIMA PICINA. 

Prosthesima picina, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 242, pL 
xv. fig, 20. 

An adult female under a stone near Alexandria. 

Prosthesima tristicula. 

Prosthesima tristicula, Cambr, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 377, 
ph li. fig. 6. 

A single adult male was found under a piece of rock near 
Alexandria. 

Prosthesima curina. 

Prosthesima curina , Cambr. Proc. Zool, Soc. 1874, p. 379. 

An adult male, under a stone at Alexandria. 

Prosthesima nilicola. 

Prosthesima nilicola , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 380, 
pi. li. fig. 8, 

A single example of the adult male was found under a stone near 
Alexandria. 
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PROSTHESIMA MOLLIS. 

Frosthesima mollis , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 881, pi. li. 
fig. 9. 

An adult female under a stone near Alexandria. 

Prosthesima pallida. 

Frosthesima pallida , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 383, pi. 
li. fig. 11. 

A single example of each sex in the adult state were found under 
stones near Alexandria. 

Prosthesima inaurata. 

Frosthesima inaurata , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 246, 
pi. xv. fig. 26. 

An adult male and female were found under stones near Alexan¬ 
dria. 

_ Gen. Micaria, Westr. 

Micaria cincta. 

Micaria cincta , L. Koch, Die Arachn.-Fam. der Brassid. p. 53, 
pi. iii. figs. 36, 37. 

An adult of each sex under a stone at Alexandria. 

Gen. Oheiracanthium, Koch. 

Cheiracanthxum dubium, Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, 
p. 403, pi. Iii. fig. 28. 

A single adult male at Alexandria. 

Oheiracanthium equestre. 

Cheiracanthium equestre , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 404, 
pi. Iii. fig. 29. 

An adult example of each sex near Cairo. 

Cheiracanthium isiacum. 

Cheiracanthium isiacum , Cambr. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, p. 407, 
pi. Iii. fig. 31. 

Adults of both sexes on low plants in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

Cheiracanthium tenuissimum. 

Cheiracanthium tenuissimum, L.Koch, Die Arachn.-Fam. Drassid. 
p. 264, pi. x. figs. 161-163. 

An adult female at Alexandria, 

Cheiracanthium annulipes. 

Cheiracanthium annulipes, Cambr. Spid. of Palest. & Syria, P.Z.S, 
1872, p, 254, pi. xvi. fig. 36. 

An adult female at Cairo. 
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Fam. Palpimanides. 

Gen. Palpimanus, Duf. 

PALPIMANUS HiEMATINUS ? 

Palpimanus hmmatinus, C. Koch, Die Arachn. lit. p. 21, pL 80. 
fig. 179. 

A female, which I take to be perhaps of this, species, was found in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria in 1864; and it appears to be 
identical with examples found in Palestine in 1865. I have since, 
however, had occasion to doubt whether these are, or not, the true P, 
hmnatinus of G. Koch; they are certainly different from a closely 
allied species which I found subsequently in Corfu and at Smyrna. 
This latter species may be the true P. hamatinus, 0. K,, coming, as 
it does, nearly from the same region as the type of Koch’s species. 
The Spiders of this genus are very nearly allied to each other, and 
are remarkably similar in their general characters and appearance ; 
and it will require a close comparison of their respective genital 
organs to determine the species with any certainty. 

Palpimanus savionyi. 

Platyscelum savigmji , And. in Sav. Egypte, p. 167, pi. vii. figs. 
6, 7. 

Two females, certainly distinct from that last noted, were found 
in ascending the Nile from Cairo to Thebes. My note of the exact 
locality has been mislaid; but 1 feel little doubt that these are of the 
same species as that mentioned in the synonym above quoted. 

Fam. Presides. 

Gen. Eresus, Duf. 

Eresus petagnje. 

Eresus petagme , And. in Sav. Egypte, pi. iv. fig. 11. 

Adult and immature females of this species were found under 
stones near Alexandria. But for M. Simon’s opinion (“Note sur 
la famille des Eresidse/’ Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. 5 e ser. tom. iii. 1873, 
p. 857), I should have considered this species to have been identical 
with Eresus imperialism Duf. ( = E. frontalis, Latr.) 

Eresus dufourii. 

Eresus dufourii, Aud. in Sav. Egypte, p, 151, pi. iv. fig. 7. 

Immature examples of this very distinct species were, found on 
low. plants on the edge of the desert above Assouan. I have 
received from Italy adults of both sexes of a species which I believe 
to be identical with the present. It is a small species, the adult 
male measuring only 2f lines in length, while that of the adult 
female is no more than 3 lines. 
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Fam. Bictynides. 

Geo. Bictyna, Sund. 

Bictyna innocens. 

Ergatis innocens , Cambr. Spid. Palest. & Syria, P. Z.S. 1872, 

p. 262 . 

Adult male, length rather more than 1 line. 

Females only of this distinctly marked species were found in 
Palestine ; but a single adult male example of what I feel no doubt 
is of the same species, found on a low plant near Cairo, enables me 
now to give the distinctive characters of the latter sex. 

In colouis and markings both sexes are alike. The cepkalo- 
thorax of the male is of a dark yellowish-brown colour, thinly 
clothed with coarse hoary hairs; the caput is strongly elevated and 
well rounded ; the clypeus projects considerably forwards, and its 
height exceeds half that of the facial space. 

The eyes are in the usual position; those of the fore central pair 
are nearer together than each is to the fore lateral eye on its 
side. 

The legs are moderate in length and strength; their relative 
length is 1, 2, 4, 3. They are of a dull yellow colour, faintly 
banded with brown, and clothed with coarse hairs, of which many 
are of a hoary colour. 

The palpi are of a dull pale yellow colour ; the radial and cubital 
joints are short, but about equal in length ; and from the upperside 
at the hinder extremity of the former there is a small thorn-like 
blackish spine directed forwards ; the digital joint is large and 
broad; the palpal organs are simple, and surrounded by a strong 
black spine, which arises from their base on the inner side, and 
terminates in a fine point near their base on the outer side. 

Th efalces are of moderate size, and of the curved form usual in 
spiders of this genus, though less remarkably so than in some others, 
and they are of a dark brown colour. 

The maxillae , labium , and sternum are similar in colour to the 
falces, and clothed thinly with coarse hoary hairs. 

The abdomen is oval and projects a little over the base of the 
cephalothorax ; the ground-colour is dull brownish-yellow clothed 
with hoary and other hairs; the longitudinal central black-brown 
marking on the fore part of the upperside is cruciform near its 
hinder extremity, where it is also strongly bifid, the limbs of the 
bifid portion being recurved; this bifid part represents. In fact, the 
foremost of the series of blackish-brown angular bars running along 
the middle of the hinder half; the sides are irregularly marked and 
blotched with dark brown ; and the underside has a broad longitudi¬ 
nal central brown band throughout its length ; and on either side of 
this band is a large oblong oval whitish patch, formed chiefly by 
hoary hairs. The transverse supernumerary mammillary organ is 
present, close in front of the ordinary spinners ; but no calamistra are 
visible on the metatarsi of the hinder pair of legs. 
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Bxctyna condxjcens, sp. n. (Plate LVIII. fig. 3.) 

Adult male, length 1 line. 

This Spider is very nearly allied to the next, D. condocta, 
resembling it closely in colours and in the general character of its 
markings* It may, however, be easily distinguished by the less 
distinctness and boldness of the markings on the abdomen, as well 
as by the darker thorax contrasted against the paler caput, some 
of the hoary hairs on which last form a tolerably distinct narrow 
longitudinal band. 

The clypens also exceeds in height half that of the facial space, 
and projects more forwards. The underside of the abdomen also is 
of a uniform pale dull yellowish colour. 

The radial joints of the palpi are destitute of the characteristic 
spine near the hinder extremity of the upperside; the digital 
joints are smaller in proportion; and the spine surrounding the 
palpal organs is far less strong and conspicuous, being shorter and 
much more slender. 

Th efalces, while presenting the characteristic form of the genus, 
exhibit it in a less marked degree than those of I), condocta. 

Adults of both sexes appeared to be numerous on the branches of 
the Sant Acacia, in February, March, and April, near Cairo and 
in other parts of Lower Egypt. 

Dictyna condocta, sp. n. (Plate LVIII. fig. 4.) 

Adult male, length rather less than I line. 

The cephalothorax of this small species is strongly constricted 
laterally at the junction of the caput and thorax ; the caput is slightly 
elevated and rounded; the clypeus projects forwards at its lower part, 
and its height is not quite equal to half that of the facial space. 

The colour of the cephalothorax is a deep yellow-brown with a 
blackish margin: and its surface is thinly furnished with coarse 
hoary hairs. 

The eyes are in the usual position; those of the fore central pair are 
separated by a wider interval than that by which each is divided 
from the lateral eye on its side ; those of the fore and hinder central 
pairs form very nearly a square, the posterior side being a little 
longer than the anterior one; those of the fore central pair are dark- 
coloured, the rest being of a light hue. 

The legs are moderately strong, and rather long; their relative 
length being 1, 2, 4, 3; they are of a pale yellowish hue, and 
furnished with hairs. 

The palpi are short, similar to the legs in colour, except the 
digital joint, which is of a yellow-brown hue ; the cubital and radial 
joints are both very short; but the latter appears to be a little the 
longest, and has at the hinder extremity of the upperside a short, 
bent, pointed spine whose tip is of a dark blackish colour; the 
digital joint is large, and the palpal organs simple, though prominent 
at their hinder extremity ; they are completely encircled by a strong 
black tapering spine, which is very visible close beneath the margins 
of the joint. 
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The fakes are of the usual characteristic form, and similar in 
colour to the cephalothorax. 

. The maxilla , labium , and sternum are rather paler in colour than 
the cephalothorax, but present nothing at variance with the generic 
type; the sternum is finely clothed with coarse hoary hairs. 

The abdomen is oval and projects considerably over the base of 
the cephalothorax; it is of a yellowish brown colour, clothed with 
hoary, yellowish, and blackish hairs intermixed; it has a narrow ill- 
defined dark brown longitudinal central bar on the fore half of the 
upperside, cruciform at its hinder part, and followed by a series of 
angular lines or chevrons to the spinners ; these lines terminate 
laterally in indistinct spots or blotches; and outside the two or three 
hindermost blotches are some ill-defined spots or patches of hoary 
hairs, of which there are some more in two tufts just above the 
spinners; the underside is of a dull brownish yellow hue, clothed 
with greyish hairs and with pale lateral margins* 

An adult female, evidently of the same species, is considerably 
larger, and the abdomen covered with cretaceous white spots; the 
longitudinal central brown marking on the fore half of the upperside 
is broader, better-defined, and angular on its lateral margins, and 
the spots laterally terminating the succeeding angular bars are well 
defined, forming two longitudinal rows converging to the spinners ; 
the underside has a broadish longitudinal brown band; and the 
spinners are surrounded by several short blackish radiating elongate 
spots or short bars. The usual supernumerary mamillary organ 
is present, together with calamistra on the metatarsi of the fourth 
pair of legs ; the latter, however, do not exist in the males. 

Two adult males and two females, one adult, the other immature, 
were beaten from the branches of the Sent Acacia in low r er Egypt 
in February 1864. 


Pam* Agelenides. 

Gen. Titanceca, Thor. 

Titanceca distinct a. 

Amaurobius distinctus, Cam hr. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 263. 

Titanwca albomaculata, Sim. Arachn. de France, L p. 218, pi. iii. 

%■ 7 . 

Adults and immature examples of this Spider were found among 
the dead stems and debris of bushes and under stones near Alexan¬ 
dria in April 1864. In the same month of the year following I met 
with it more abundantly under stones and fragments of rock and 
among debris on the plains of the Jordan. 

The synonymic reference above to M. Eugene Simon’s *Arach- 
nidesde France’ is, I feel sure, correct; but there seems much reason 
to doubt the correctness of the reference quoted by that author from 
M. H. Lucas’s 4 Exploration en Algthie; ’ the Mpeira albomaculata > 
Luc., seems to me by no means certainly of the same species, or even 
genus, as that described and figured L c. by M. Simon. 

Proc. Zoql. Soc,— 1876, No. XXXVII. 37 
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Gen. Agelenta. 

AGELTOA U0TIDA, S|). 11. 

Adult malfy,'length 3 lines; adult female, 31 lines. 

The whole olf the fore part of this Spider is yellow. The cepftctto- 
thontx has its surface clothed with a grey pubescence ; it is marked 
with somewhat irregular blackish-brown radiating lines following the 
direction of tile normal grooves and indentations, and bounded 
laterally hr mother broken or interrupted line of the same colour a 
little way & 03 fi) H »nd parallel to, the lateral margins, giving the surface 
of the cepMfo kfaraas a somewhat boldly reticulate appearance. 

The eye® are: in the ordinary position, forming two strongly curved 
and nearly parallel lines, whose convexity is directed backwards. Tie 
interval betw m\\ those of the hind central pair is a little greater than 
that between stsdh and the lateral eye of the same row on its side; 
those of the fare central pair are the largest of the eight, they are 
separated l>f kss than a diameter’s interval, and each is very nearly 
contiguous to tsbe lateral of the same row on its side. The four 
central eyes fiwtfl. a quadrangular figure whose longitudinal is rather 
greater than transverse diameter. 

The legs sum long and tolerably strong, their relative length ap¬ 
parently % X 2, 3; the difference, however, between those of the 
second and third pairs is very slight. The femora are thickly and 
irregularly with blackish brown, they are furnished with hairs 

and long spinor; and each tarsus ends with three slightly curved claws, 
of which tie Sdjjerior pair are pectinated, and the inferior one is much 
the smallest. 

The pafpi rise short and strong; the radial and cubital joints are 
very short j th§ Utter is the longest, and has a short, moderately strong, 
bifidly angoLar* prominence at the extremity of its outer side ; it lias 
also two long;strong curved tapering bristles directed forwards from 
its upperside, *(Mie from the fore, and the other from the hinder 
extremity; the radial joint is also somewhat protuberant in front to¬ 
wards the ou'BTside, and is furnished with two pairs of bristles, of 
the same ktnW m those on the cubital joint; the digital joint is large 
equalling the Wees in length, and its fore extremity is drawn out into 
a longish point, The palpal organs are well developed, surrounded on 
their outei wiwgin with a strong shining corneous-looking yellow- 
brown filet, auai terminating anteriorly with a strong twisted corneous 
process of a stoollar colour. 

The faEw# «e rather long, strong, straight, prominent in front 
near their base,, and directed rather bade wards towards the labium. 

The labium are of normal form, the latter being a little 

suffused with n dusky blackish hue. 

The stemmn has a strong'irregularly edged blackish margin, 

The abdomm is of a dull yellowish colour, with a broad longi¬ 
tudinal whitish band on its upperside ; this baud is mottled, and at 
the forepart strongly suffused'with rusty red; its lateral edges are 
crenellated, or Mmntly denticulate, the prominent points being distinctly 
whiter and baigghter than the rest, and forming two nearly parallel 
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longitudinal rows of bold whitish spots along the whole length of the 
abdomen; most of these spots are in fact the enlarged extremities of 
the usual transverse angular bars or chevrons; and between each the 
space is blade; there are also some black spots and markings on the 
sides, the nnderparts of the abdomen being unicolorous ; the central 
longitudinal band has some black spots and markings on its fore part 
irregularly defining the normal elongate marking ; the spinners are 
yellow, devoid of markings, and those of the superior pair are rather 
more than double the length of those of the inferior, the second 
(terminal) joint being smaller, though longer, than the basal one. 

The female resembles the male in colour and markings; these are, 
however, less strong and distinct than in the latter sex, while the kgs 
of the female have the tibiae as well as the femora annulated with 
dusky blackish, and the underside of the abdomen has two longi¬ 
tudinal lateral lines of the same hue. The genital aperture presents 
two oval orifices side by side. 

An adult male and several adult and immature females were found, 
in tufts of coarse grass and dry herbage on the desert near Gebel y 
Silsilis, Upper Egypt, in March 1864, 

Gen. Tegenarta. 

TegenafUa proxima. 

T'egenaria proximo, , Carnbr. P. Z. S. 1873, p. 217. 

An adult male of this Spider, which, though exceedingly closely 
allied to 7\ derhamii (Scop.), is yet quite distinct, was found in Cairo 
in January 1864. 

Gem Textrix, Sund. 

Textrix coarctata. 

Arartea eoeretata, L. Duf., Sim. Arachn. cle France, ii. p. 125. 

Textrix moggridgii , Cambr. Jo urn. Linn. Soc. xi, p. 537, pL xiv. 
fig. 6. 

Adult and immature females of a Spider which I believe to be of 
this species were found among stones and debris at Alexandria, in 
April 1864 ; the adult examples, however* are more brightly coloured 
than those 1 have received from Mentone; the cephalothorax and 
legs being of an orange-yellow brown colour; the forepart of the 
former (caput) and the falces are tinged strongly with red-brown, and 
the median line of the fore part on the upperside of the abdomen 
suffused with rusty red* These differences of colouring are probably 
dependent on. the length of time that had elapsed since the Spider 
effected the final casting-off of its skin. 

Gen. Enyo. 

Enyo nItida. 

Enyo nitida , AucL in Sav. Egypte, p. 135, pLiii, fig. 7. 

Clothe nitida, Walck. Ins. Apt. i. 639. 

An adult female of an Enyo which I believe to be of this species wvas 
found under a stone near Alexandria. It may, however, possibly be 

37* 
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of a different species, though it agrees in most respects with the de¬ 
scriptions given ( ll.c .). The chief difference I can detect is in the 
colour of the legs; but as this may differ considerably in examples of 
different ages or in different states of preservation, it is not always con¬ 
clusive on a point of specific identity. In the example now recorded 
the legs are yellow, the greater part of the femora of the first pair as 
well as lower part of those of the other pairs being suffused strongly with 
brownish black; the cephalothorax is deep reddish brown, becoming 
black on the caput; the sternum and labium are yellowish strongly 
suffused with deep brown, the maxillse and palpi being dull yellowish ; 
and the abdomen is of a uniform purplish black above and on the 
sides, the underside being of a dull yellowish drab colour; the legs 
are furnished with short dark blackish brown hairs. 

In the description given of JE. nitida by Walckenaer the legs are 
said to be black, with a white ring at their base, and another of 
greater extent at the base of the femora of the third and fourth pairs. 

Enyo exfers, sp. n. 

Female, immature, length 1 line. 

The whole of the fore part of this Spider is of a brightisli yellow 
colour, the legs, palpi, and sternum being rather the palest. 

The cephalothorax is of a somewhat oblong oval form with little 
or no lateral constriction at the caput; its convexity also is very 
moderate ; the clypeus, which equals in height half that of the facial 
space, is very projecting. 

The eyes are in the ordinary general position : the two large fore 
central ones are on a large roundish black patch ; and the three lateral 
ones on either side are contiguous to each other and form a short 
curved row on either side, the foremost eye being very nearly con¬ 
tiguous to the large eye on its side; the interval between the fore 
central eyes is nearly an eye's diameter. 

The legs are not very long; their relative proportion appears to be 
4, 1, 2, 3 ; and they are furnished with hairs only. 

Falces not very long, but strong, conical, and vertical. 

Abdomen oblong-oval; of a dull yellow colour, the upper part dark 
rusty red* with several indistinct slightly angular pale bars or 
chevrons on the hinder half. The spinners (apparently four in 
number) are not easily discernible; but on either side of them is a 
patch of deep rusty brown, 

A single example of this Spider (differing both in its general form 
and colour from all others known to me) was found under a stone at 
Alexandria in the month of April i 864. 

Farm Hersiltides. 

Gen. Hersilia, Sav. 

Hersilia cA"o data? var. (ant nov. sp.). (Plate LVI.II. fig, 6.) 

■ Hersilia caudata , Sav. Egypfce, p. 114, pi i. fig. 8. 

In respect to this Spider, the type of the genus, all authors subse- 
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quenfc to Savigny appear merely to have followed him in his figure and 
description. The locality given for If. caudata is “les environs du 
Cairel 5 On the first morning of my arrival at Cairo, in January 
1864, i found a species of Hersilia frequent on the trunks of the trees 
in the Esbekeyah, close in front of Zeck’s hotel; all were females, in 
different stages of immaturity. Numerous searches there and in 
other parts round Cairo failed to produce more than this one species, 
which I met with again several times during the ascent of the Nile 
to Assouan. I did not find any other species (except one, of a now 
separated genus Hersilidia , under stones at Alexandria) during my 
stay in Egypt. I cannot, therefore, help thinking that, in spite of very 
manifest differences between my specimens and the figure and descrip¬ 
tion of Hersilia caudata given by Walckenaer and Lucas (following 
Savigny), the species I now record is that upon which the latter 
author founded the genus. 

The following description of the examples I met with may perhaps 
call the attention of araneologists to the differences noted ; and pos¬ 
sibly the true H. caudata may eventually prove to be a distinct 
species, in which case I would propose for that now described the name 
Hersilia diversa. 

The length of the largest immature female captured is rather over 
3J lines. The colour of the cephalothorax is a deep blackish brown, 
rather the palest along the middle line, on the hinder slope, and a 
little above the lateral margins ; the upper part of the caput is black, 
with a short brightish orange-yellow longitudinal streak on the hinder 
part between the eyes of the hind central pair. The clypeus (which 
equals in height two thirds of that of the facial space) is orange- 
yellow above and dull yellow on its lower part, the middle of which 
lias a short longitudinal white streak with a blackish patch on each 
side of it. This arrangement of colours gives a very distinct and diver¬ 
sified appearance to the “ facies,” and appears to be pretty well de¬ 
fined in all the examples met with ( vide fig. 6 b ). 

The legs are of a dull yellowish hue, marked and broadly annulated 
with yellow and blackish-brown; these markings form a broken 
longitudinal line of deepish black-brown on the fore sides of the 
femoral joints. 

The palpi are similar to the legs iu colour, and marked with 
black-brown on their upper or fore sides. 

The abdomen is of a dull yellowish brown above, thickly punc¬ 
tuated with pale yellowish points mixed with a lew blackish spots 
here and there, chiefly near the cephalothorax, the lateral margins of 
the upperside of the abdomen are very distinctly defined by the inner 
edge of the black markings on the sides; this well-defined edge is 
denticulate or strongly crenellated ; along the middle line of the fore 
half is a strong and very distinct black longitudinal marking, den¬ 
ticulate or irregularly jagged on its edges; this marking is broadest 
near its middle, and comes to a blunt point about two thirds of the 
distance from the cephalothorax to the spinners, and is followed by 
some broken angular bars, or chevrons, which decrease in length 
towards the hinder extremity of the abdomen; in addition to the 
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above markings, there are four pale transverse wavy lines, which 
cross the whole of the upperside of the abdomen, the two foremost, 
however, being interrupted by the longitudinal black marking; the 
sides of. the abdomen are marked, but not regularly, with blackish 
brown spots and small markings, some of them assuming an oblique 
direction ; but none of the lateral markings extend far down towards 
the underside, which is (as are also the sternum, maxillae, and labium) 
of a plain yellowish hue devoid of markings. The long spinners of 
the superior pair are dull yellow faintly marked or annulated with 
yellowish brown, or sometimes with brownish black. 

The description given by TTalckenaer and Lucas from Savigny (I 
am unfortunately unable to give it from Savigny’s work itself) is:—* 
“ Boux; le corselet marque de deux bandes dorsales brunes, et horde 
de taches de la me me couleur. Abdomen varie sur le milieu de deux 
rangees contigues de tacbes cannelees brunes, et sur les cotes, de traits 
brans obliques.” 

The quickness of the movements of this spider, which, until dis¬ 
turbed, lies motionless, with its legs fiat and extended in all directions 
over and round the trunks of the trees, is astonishing, and rendered its 
capture, at first, very difficult; after a little practice, however, I ob¬ 
tained it more easily by dexterously flicking it off the tree with a 
twig into an entomological net held underneath. 

This was the first Spider that I had seen in Egypt; and it was thus 
invested with a peculiar interest, being also so unlike any thing 
European that I had before met with. 

Neither sex appears as yet to have been found in the adult state ; 
and in fact I saw, and captured, only females, and all those immature. 
Walckenaer does not state whether the example (also a female) 
described by Savigny was adult or immature. 

It does not appear to have been before noted that the subdivision 
of the metatarsi (on which the separation of llersilia from Ilersilidia 
is chiefly based) only occurs in respect to the legs of the first, second, 
and fourth pairs, the short third pair having the usual number of 
joints, with an undivided metatarsus. It is singular that M. Lucas, 
who has gone so minutely into the structure of the legs of llersilia, 
should not have noticed this point. 

Gen. Hersilidia, Sim. 

Hersiudia ltjcasii, sp. n. (Plate LVIII. fig. 5.) 

. Adult male, length lines. 

The whole of the fore part of this Spider, whose general form 
closely resembles other species of the genus, is of a pale yellow 
colour, the cephalothorax, palpi, and legs being covered with a fine 
grey pubescence ; the cephalothorax has a dusky brown margin; and 
an indistinct line of the same hue runs backwards from each eye of 
the hind central pair, meeting and terminating at the normal inden¬ 
tation which marks the union of the caput and thorax ; the hinder 
slope has also a central longitudinal brown line. 

The eues arc in the usual position ; the four central ones form a 
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square whose fore side is a little longer than the hinder side, the 
two eyes forming the fore side being the largest of the eight, and 
separated from each other by an interval of rather more than an 
eye’s diameter. 

The legs are strong, hut of more moderate length as compared with 
those of Hersilia , and the metatarsi are undivided; their relative 
length appears to be 4, 2, 1, 3, those of the first and second pairs 
are unicolorous, while the femora and, in some examples, the tibiae of 
those of the third and fourth pairs are faintly annulated with dusky 
brown; they are furnished with hairs and a few short fine spines. 

The palpi are strong and moderately long ; the radial and cubital 
joints are short, about equal in length, and of a somewhat tumid or 
nodiform appearance ; the humeral joint has a few black spines dis¬ 
persed on its upperside, and there are a few bristles on the other joints; 
the digital joint is drawn out at the fore extremity into a longish point 
(like that of the genus Tegenaria) and terminates with two black, 
slightly curved claws, in this point resembling Hersilidia simonii, 
Oarnbr. (found in the Jordan valley and at Jerusalem). The palpal 
organs are of a somewhat flattened circular form, encircled with a 
dark corneous margin or closely fitting spine, and have two small 
erect corneous processes near together, about the middle of their 
fore part, one of these processes being shorter and more obtuse but 
stronger than the other. 

The fakes , maxilla, and labium are of normal form; and the 
sternum has a broadish dusky-brown lateral margin. 

The abdomen is of an oblong-oval form, a little broadest towards 
its hinder part, rather truncate before, and projecting a little over 
the base of the cephalothorax; it is of a straw-yellow colour, clothed 
with a fine grey pubescence ; on the upperside a well-defined longi¬ 
tudinal black-brown marking occupies the middle line ; this marking 
begins near the fore margin and extends halfway to the spinners, and 
is very strongly angulated on its edges, the middle part being the 
strongest, and taken by itself forming a large diamond-shaped patch; 
the sides are marked with three or four oblique lines of small elon¬ 
gated brown spots reaching quite to the underside, which is of a 
plain dull luteous colour ; the spinners are short compared with those 
of Hersilia , but similar in position and character, and resembling 
the legs in colour. 

The female (immature) resembles the male in colours and 
markings. 

This species is nearly allied to Hersilidia simonii , Cambr.; but, 
besides being larger, it differs both from that species and from 
H. oraniensis, Luc., in being of a different hue and much less 
strongly marked, especiallj in the simulation of the legs; the pattern 
also on the abdomen differs notably from that of H. simonii ; and 
there are on the abdomen none of the coarse hairs with which that 
of H. simonii is furnished. Two adult males and several immature 
examples of both sexes were found under stones in the desert be¬ 
tween Alexandria and Kamleh. Their position is usually with the 
legs extended fiat upon the underside of the stone, with the sandy- 
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yellow mottled colour of which the colour of the Spider so admirably 
agrees that it requires a practised eye to detect it; and in fact Us 
movement is generally the first cause of its detection. Its specific 
name is conferred in compliment to M. H, Lucas, of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, to whom we are indebted for descriptions and 
figures of so many North-African Spiders. 

Farm Scytgdxdes. 

Gen. Loxoscelis, Heinek. et Lowe. 

Loxoscelis rufescens, 

Loxoscelis rufescens , Duf. An. Sc. Phys. t. v. p. 203, pi. 76. 
Scytodes rufescens , Sav. Egypte, pi. v. fig. 2. 

Adult and immature females of this Spider were found among the 
ruins of an old mud wall near Cairo, and an immature male in a 
similar situation at Alexandria. 

Gen. Scytodes. 

SCYTODES THORACICA. 

Scytodes thoradca , *Walck. Ins. Apt. i, p. 271. 

An immature female of a Spider which is probably only a variety 
of this species, was found in an old building at Cairo. The only ap¬ 
parent difference between this example and the typical 8. thoradca 
consists in the very faintly marked eephalothorax, the abdomen 
marked only with two converging rows of black spots on the hinder 
half, and the legs wholly immaculate. The discovery, however, of 
adult examples may possibly prove it to be of a distinct though 
closely allied species; at present it would scarcely be justifiable to 
found a new species upon a single immature example. 

Dr. L. Koch (/Egyptische und Abyssinische Arachniden, Nurn- 
berg, 1875, p. 27, Taf. ill. fig. 2) describes and figures a new species 
from Cairo (8. immaculata ) ; from this, however, the present Spider 
differs quite as much as from the typical thoradca , though possibly 
it may eventually prove to be a variety of Koch’s Spider instead of 
8. thoradca. 

Scytodes kochii, sp. n. 

Female, immature, rather over 1J line in length. 

Although the eephalothorax of this Spider is but little higher at 
its posterior than at its anterior extremity, it is, I believe, a true 
Scytodes . The clypeus is broad, truncate, and a little upturned at 
its lower edge, its height being about equal to the dimensions of one 
.of the fore- central pair of eyes; the colour of the eephalothorax is a 
rather bright orange-yellow, with a deep-brown band running back¬ 
wards from each lateral pair of eyes nearly, if not quite, to the 
hinder margin; these bands are broadest about the middle, and each 
is marked with a slightly oblique longitudinal stripe of orange-yellow 
near the fore extremity; and between them is a deep-brown tapering 
line running a little way backwards from the central pair of eves, The 
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cephalothorax is also strongly margined with dark brown; and each of 
its sides is marked with three short, hot distinct, oblique brown bars 
or stripes joining in at their lower extremity with the lateral brown 
margins. The surface of the cephalothorax is closely covered with 
erect bristly hairs. 

The eyes are in three pairs, in the usual position ; the two fore 
lateral eyes are the largest, and those of the central pair appear to 
be the smallest, though not much, if any thing, smaller than the 
hind laterals. 

The legs are yellow ; the tibise of the fourth pair are broadly and 
distinctly banded with brown ; those of the third pair are faintly so 
banded, while those of the first and second pair are dark yellow- 
brown with a narrow indistinct band of yellow, the metatarsi also 
of the first pair being strongly suffused with yellow-brown. 

The palpi are yellow, annulated with dull brown. 

The falces yellow, with a considerable part of their foreside 
yellowish brown. 

The maxilla, labium , and sternum are yellow. 

The abdomen is of a deep chocolate-brown above and yellow under¬ 
neath ; the central longitudinal line of the upperside is a little paler, 
and has two yellow spots on its fore part, and a yellow longitudinal 
line on its hinder part; the brown and yellow of the upper- and under¬ 
sides run into each other in a Vandyke pattern, giving the sides 
a very distinct curvilinearly striped appearance. The abdomen, like 
the cephalothorax, is covered thinly with strong erect bristly hairs. 

A single example of this pretty and very distinct species was 
found among debris near Cairo in January 1864; and I have very 
great pleasure in naming it after my kind friend Dr. Ludwig Koch, 
of Niirnberg. 


Fam. Pholcides. 

Gen. Phqlctjs, Walck. 

Phglcus semxcaudatus, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 2 lines. 

The cephalothorax is of the ordinary form and of a pale straw- 
yellow colour. 

The eyes are in the usual general position; three large eyes con¬ 
tiguous to each other in a triangle on a tubercle on either side, and 
a pair of much smaller size and nearly contiguous, just opposite the 
inner eyes of the other two groups ; each eye of this pair is rather 
less than a diameter’s distance from the two foremost eyes of the 
lateral group nearest to it. 

The legs are very long, exceedingly slender, and furnished with fine 
hairs ; their colour is similar to that of the cephalothorax, the genual 
joints are yellow-brown; and the femora and tibiae, especially the 
former, are distinctly marked with small linear black dots and spots. 

The falces are suffused with yellow-brown, strongly excavated in 
front, their fore margin on the outer side terminating in a corneous 
point, and of a red-brown colour. 
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The palpi are large, similar in colour to the legs, strong and tumid, 
especially the radial joint, which is of a somewhat globular, form. 
The digital joint is considerably produced at its fore extremity (the 
produced portion being dark yellowish brown), and terminating with, 
an irregular corneous process. The palpal organs are globular, with 
a strong corneous process issuing from them and directed backwards ; 
this process is of a dark red-brown colour mixed with black, of a 
somewhat twisted form, and very obtuse at its extremity. ^ 

The maxilla are of the usual form, pale yellow at their base and 
dark brown at their fore part, the extreme point being whitish. 

The labium is also dark brown, but pale whitish at its apex. 

The sternum is dark brown, marked obscurely with some still 
■darker radiating lines. 

The abdomen is of moderate length, very convex above, gradually 
and considerably elevated backwards and, in a slightly produced 
form, at its hinder extremity, giving it a subtriangular shape when 
looked at in profile; this elevation is much stronger in the female 
than in the male; it is of a dull luteous colour; the fore half of the 
upperside has an indistinct elongate central longitudinal marking, 
sometimes pretty distinctly defined by a fine blackish marginal line; 
this marking is broadest in the middle, where it has an angular 
point and short oblique line running from it backwards on each side, 
with a similar point and line on either side of its obtuse termination; 
following this are two or tiiree duplex angular blackish bars, or 
chevrons, continued by some fine, linear spots and markings towards 
the spinners ; and on either side of the highest point of the abdomen 
are two or three blackish irregular spots. The different examples vary 
in the number, extent, and regularity of these markings; in some 
specimens most of them are obsolete or nearly so. A broad black 
and red-brown band occupies the central longitudinal line of the 
underside, but is usually interrupted a little way from the spinners. 

The female resembles the male in colours and markings; but her 
abdomen, as above observed, is more strongly elevated behind, and 
its markings are generally better-defined ; the genital aperture is a 
large transverse slit in a strongly but gradually elevated epigyne. 

The form of the abdomen, which approaches but is not nearly so 
produced as that of P. caudatus (Duf.), will readily distinguish this 
species. 

I met with it pretty frequently among the mins of the ancient 
temples in various parts of Egypt above Cairo, but principally in 
those above Thebes. It is very nearly allied to, but appears to be 
quite distinct from, Pholcus lyoni , Bl., found in the Calcutta Pre¬ 
sidency of India, and which I have myself also received from Bom¬ 
bay (sent to me by Major Julian Hobson) as well as from Calcutta, 
sent to me by 0* Curtoys, Esq. 

PhOJLCDS R1WULATUS. 

Pholcus rimdatus, Sav. Egypte, pi. iff. fig. 12. 

I Pholcus ruralis, Blackw. Ann. & Mag. N. II. (3) vol. i. p. 432. 

Adult and. immature examples of both sexes of this Spider were 
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found in old buildings and under large stones at Alexandria and 
Cairo. A strong specific character, not before recorded, so far as I 
am aware, of the adult male, is furnished by a single longitudinal 
closely set row of short but distinct and rather strong black spines, 
reaching from near the base on the underside of the femora nearly 
to the anterior extremity of the tibise of the first pair of legs. 

This Spider, described by Mr. Blackwall (Pkolcus ruralis, L c. 
supra), is probably of this species. 

Fam. Theribixdes. 

Gen. Latrodecttjs, Walck. 

LaTRODECTUS EREBTJS. 

Latrodectus erehus , Sav. Egypte, pi. iii. fig. 9. 

Adult females, with their large globular brown egg-cocoons, were 
found under stones among the ruins of an old building at Alex¬ 
andria. 

Dr. Thorell (Europ. Spiders, p. 95) rejects the derivation of 
Walckenaer’s generic name Latrodectus from Xdrpov , wages or 
reward, and cietcros, received, as yielding no rational meaning for 
the name, and thence derives it from XdSpa , secretly, and 
biting. Those, however, who have looked most closely into the 
derivations of names given to genera and species of animals know 
best how very little rational meaning there is in a large number of 
them, in cases where the derivation is almost, and sometimes abso¬ 
lutely, certain. 

In a well-known instance a species of Lepidoptera w r as named by 
a British author tc decimella, 55 merely because he had pinned it with 
a number-pin. Another instance is furnished by Baron 
Walckenaer himself, who named a Spider C{ Carolinum ” for (there is 
no doubt) the excellent reason (?) that it had been found by his little 
son Charles (Carolus), Rather than impute to the Baron the manifest 
impropriety of writing Latrodectus , if he had really derived it from 
XaOpa, I would suppose that he had some reason to look upon the 
discovery of the type of his genus as the happy result of some 
trouble "or difficulty, and thus gave it the name (rightly written 
Latrodectus) from the Greek words given as its derivation by 
Agassiz (Nomencl. Zool.) and rejected by Dr. Thorell, i, e, Xdrpos (a 
form of Xdrpov), wages or reward, and Micros, one meaning of which 
is acceptable . If this be fe no rational meaning for the word/' it 
appears to be, at any rate, more probable than the derivation given 
by Dr. Thorell. The derivation given by M. Simon, Hist, des 
Araignees, p. 177 (also rejected as irrational by Dr. T.), from 
Xdrpevs, a workman, and Sqien/s, a biter, would not be improbable, 
since we find that Walckenaer (Araneides de France, p, 81, where 
lie confers the name) remarks especially on the manner in which 
the Spider spins its snares for the entrapping of its prey beneath the 
stones. 
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Gen. Lithyphantes, Thor. 

Lithyphantes hamatus. 

Phmrolitkus hamatus , Koch, Die Arachn. v. p. 105, pi. 206. 
fig. 50/-8. 

Lai hr oiled'us hamatus , Cambr. P. Z.S. 1872, p. 288. 

Adult females were found under stones near Alexandria in April 
1864. It is an exceedingly variable species in respect to its mark¬ 
ings i two of those met with had an entirely black abdomen; and 
the rest varied considerably in the extent and colour of the normal 
pattern ; most probably the Phr. lunatus and Phr . erythrocephalus 
(Koch), l. c. fig. 509, 510 , as well as Latrodectus Venator , Sav. 
Egypte, pi. 3. fig. 11, and Latrodectus ornatus , Luc., Explor. in 
Alger, p, 233, pi. 14. fig. 8, are varieties of this species. 

The chief, if not the only, difference between Latrodectus and 
Lithyphantes consists in the wide separation of the eyes of the 
lateral pairs of the former, whereas in the latter they are contiguous 
or nearly so. 

Gen. Steatoda (Sund.). 

Steatgba sxgnata, sp. n. 

Length of an adult female, 1J line. 

This Spider is of ordinary form and general characters ; the ceplia- 
lothorax, falces, maxillae, labium, and sternum are of an orange- 
yellow colour tinged with brown; the leys , whose relative length 
appeared to be 1, 4, 2, 3, are rather short and slender; they are of 
a dull pale yellowish colour, furnished with hairs only, and the 
femora, especially of the first and second pairs, are strongly suffused 
with a dusky brown hue. 

The abdomen is short, oval, very convex above, though rather flat 
on the upperside, abruptly rounded behind, and projects considerably 
over the base of the cephalothorax; it is glossy, and clothed thinly 
with fine pale hairs ; its colour is a uniform kind of maroon or 
purplish red-brown, marked on the upperside with some elongate 
pointed oval pale dull yellowish markings, more or less covered with 
cretaceous white spots; three of these markings are situate on each 
side of the upper part, at equal intervals from the fore to the hinder 
extremity, the rest form a broken longitudinal central line on the 
hinder half. The four foremost of these markings form a large 
square whose fore side is a little shorter than the rest. 

A single example of the female of this species, which at first sight 
very nearly resembles Asayena serratipes in the colour and markings 
of the abdomen, was found under a large stone at Alexandria. 

Steatoda? mandibularis. 

Theridion mandihulare , Luc. Explor. en Algerie, p. 260, pi. 17. fig. I. 

Pachygnatha't mandibularis , Carnbr. Spid. Palest, and Syria, 
P. Z. S. 1872, p. 294. 

Steatoda mandihulare , Sim. Bull. Soc. Ent, Fr. 1875, p. 222. 

Fpeira diverse/, BI. Ann. & Mag. N. H. Oct. 1859. 

Adult males of this remarkable Spider were found running on the 
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rails of the railway near Cairo, and females under stones near 
Alexandria. 

In “ Spiders of Palestine and Syria,” l. c. suprk, doubts are ex¬ 
pressed as to its generic place. It still appears to me that it can 
hardly be included in any hitherto characterized genus, though at 
present I hesitate to form a new genus for its reception. It is pro¬ 
bably nearer to Steatoda than to any other; yet the very different 
form of the eephalothorax, in both sexes, appears to preclude it from 
that genus, to which, however, in deference to M. Eugene Simon’s 
opinion, I now provisionally relegate it, in preference to Paehygnatha . 

Gen. Euryopis, Menge. 

Euryofis acuminata. 

Tkeridion acuminatum , Luc. Explor. en Alger, p. 268, pi. 17. 
fig. 10. 

An adult female was found under a stone near Alexandria. 

EuRY r OPIS SC RIFT A. 

Tkeridion scriptum, Cambr. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 283. 

Adult females were found under stones near Alexandria in April 
1864. 

Euryofis quadrimaculata, sp. n. 

This Spider resembles the two foregoing in respect of size, general 
form, and characters, but may be easily distinguished by a different 
distribution of colours on the abdomen. This part in the present 
Spider is of a deep brown-black colour marked with four elongate 
brownish yellow spots on the upperside, one at the fore and another 
at the hinder extremity, and another on each side, a little nearer to 
the fore than to the hinder spot; these lateral spots are the longest, 
and are placed obliquely, their inner extremities nearly meeting; the 
underside has a pale dull yellow transverse bar just behind the genital 
aperture, and another close in front of the spinners, the two being 
connected, or nearly so, by a longitudinal line of the same hue. 

The palpi are short, the radial and cubital joints very short, 
but nearly equal in length ; the digital joint is very large, and the 
palpal bulb well developed, a strong sinuous red-brovra line (indica¬ 
ting, no doubt, the passage of an internal channel) may be seen on 
the outer side ; and from the fore extremity there projects a strong, 
pointed dark red-brown corneous process, slightly curved and pointing 
backwards and a little outwards. An adult male and female were 
found near Alexandria under stones. 

Gen. r I f HERiDiON, Walck. 

Theridion RUFOLINEATURl. 

Tkeridion rvfolineatwm t Luc. Explor. en Alger, p. 260, pi. 16. 
fig, 10. 

Tkeridion spirifer , Cambr. Zool. 1863, p. 85 74, and P. Z. S. 1872, 

p. 280. 

It appears, from a comparison of examples I have received 
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from Algeria, pretty certain now that the Spiders referred to 
In the above synonyms, are identical. Adult females were found on 
low plants near Alexandria in April 1864. 

ThERIDIGN VARIANS. 

Tkeridion varians , Koch, Die Arachn. xii. p. 134, pi. 428. 
fig. 1056, 1057; Camb. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 280. 

Adult females, of'the same species as that found near Jericho in 
1865, were found on low plants near Alexandria, and are, I think, 
quite correctly assigned to T. varians , Koch. 

Theridion spxnitarsxs, sp. n. ( Bipcena , Thor. ?). 

Adult female, rather more than 1 i line in length. 

This Spider Is of ordinary form, but of a stronger build than usual. 
The whole of the fore part is of a dull orange-yellow colour, the 
caput having a longitudinal central black stripe running from the 
eyes to the thoracic junction. The legs , whose relative length is 
1, 2,4, 3, are tolerably strong and moderately long; they are similar 
to the eephalothorax in colour, with the fore extremities of the tibiae 
slightly marked with deep red-brown ; they are more hairy than 
usual, the metatarsi being armed (particularly on their undersides) 
with long fine spines. The other joints also had, it is probable, 
originally been similarly furnished; but if so most of them had lost 
a great part of this armature by trituration. 

The abdomen is oval, abruptly rounded, in profile, at its hinder 
extremity, and projects over the hinder slope of the eephalothorax; 
It is hairy, and of a yellow-brown colour thickly mottled with whitish- 
yellow cretaceous spots ; the upperside has a broad longitudinal 
pale yellowish white dentated band running down the centre from 
the fore margin to the spinners, getting slightly narrower as it leaves 
the middle of the abdomen and goes backwards; on either side of 
the hinder extremity of this band there are some ill-defined dark red- 
brown markings. The sides are Van dyked by some fine red-brown 
lines, one of which crosses over the upperside near the middle, 
and two others over the fore part; the underside is of a dull 
yellowish brown colour, with a large, somewhat quadrate, yellowish 
white transverse band across the middle. 

A single example of this Spider was found on a low plant near 
Cairo. In the absence of the adult male I hesitate to include it in 
the genus Dipama, Thor., to which it will very probably be eventually 
found to belong. 

Theridion melanostictum, sp. n. 

Adult female, length ,1 § line. 

This pretty species Is nearly allied to 1\ den tied at tun t 

The abdomen is large and globular, and projects' considerably over 
the base of the eephalothorax; it is of a yellowish colour, pretty 
thickly, mottled above and on the sides with white cretaceous spots, 
and also marked with black spots and markings. In some examples 
the upperside is likewise tinged with reddish brown, giving a kind 
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of tortoise-shell-marked appearance. The unequal distribution of 
the white spots faintly indicates a longitudinal central dentated band, 
which decreases in width as it approaches the spinners; and the 
blaclrspots are chiefly arranged in a longitudinal line on eacli side 
of this oita. The sides are marked with a strongish curved black 
bar towards the fore extremity, between which and the spinners are 
two or three oblique black markings, sometimes consisting of a mere 
spot or two, sometimes of a short continuous line. The underside 
has a large somewhat oblong transverse patch in the middle, which 
(lyiig between its ends) appears to continue the curved lateral 
bar#. 

The cephalothorax is of a somewhat orange-yellow colour, strongly 
margined with dusky black, and with a similarly coloured longitu¬ 
dinal central bar from the eyes to the indentation where the caput 
and thorax unite.. The clypeus equals two thirds of the facial space 
in height; it is prominent and divided longitudinally by a blackish 
Bar. 

The four central eyes form as nearly as possible a square; and 
those of each lateral pair are contiguous to each other, and obliquely 
placed on a tubercle ; the intervals between the eyes of the foremost 
row appear to be as nearly as possible equal, while the interval 
between the fore central pair is greater than that between each and 
the fore lateral eye next to it. 

The legs are long and slender, their relative length ], 2, 4, 3, 
those of the first pair being considerably the longest; they are 
yellow (sometimes dull orange), the fore extremities of the joints 
being more or less extensively marked with dark reddish brown; 
their armature consists of hairs and bristles only, the latter being 
rather conspicuous on the tibiee and metatarsi. 

The maxilla and labium are of normal form and similar to the 
cephalothorax in colour; the former have a largish dusky black 
patch on the outer side ; and in some examples all the labium except 
the apex is of a similar colour. 

The fakes are not very long nor strong; they are similar to the 
cephalothorax in colour, and marked longitudinally with blackish 
along their inner sides in front. 

The sternum is of a glossy blackish brown colour. 

Several females, adult and immature, were found on low plants 
near Alexandria. 

Gen. Mimetus, Hentz ( Ctenophora, BL). 

Mimetus mqnticglus. 

Ctenophora monticola, BL Ann. & Mag. N. EL June 1870; 
Carabr. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 287. 

A single female of this Spider was found on a prickly-pear plant 
near Cairo in January 1864, and is identical with those found in a 
similar situation at Beirut in the following year. 
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Gen, Erigone, Sav. 

Erigone spinosa, 

Erig one spinosa t Gambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr. P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 21)2, pi. xiii. fig. 12. ^ ^ . 

Adult males of this very distinct species were found running on 
the metals and permanent way of the railroad near Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria, 

Erigone alexandrina. 

Erigone alexandrina , Cambr. P. Z. S. 1872, p. 755, pl.llxv. 
fig. 11. 

Both sexes of this minute Spider were found on rushes and other 
plants growing in a marsh near Alexandria. 

Gen. Linyphia, Latr. 

Linyphia extricata, sp. n. (Plate LIX. fig. 7.) 

Adult male, length 1-J- line. 

This Spider, which is allied to X. nigrina , Westr,, resembles it in 
form, general appearance, and colours. 

The cephalothovax is of a dusky yellow-brown colour, with in-g 
distinct radiating brown lines following the normal grooves and in¬ 
dentations. The height of the clypeus rather exceeds half that of the 
facial space; and the profile line of the cephalothorax (including the 
hinder slope) forms a slightly curved line. 

The eyes are very nearly equal in size and in two equally curved 
lines, the curves directed away from each other, thus forming a trans¬ 
verse oval figure ; those of the hinder row are equidistant from each 
other, those of the fore central pair (which seem to be larger than 
the hind centrals) being near together but not contiguous to each 
other, the interval dividing them being a little less than that which 
separates each from the fore lateral eye on its side. The line formed 
by the fore centrals is a little shorter than that formed by the hind 
.centrals; and each of the former is,separated by au interval of its 
own diameter from the latter nearest to it; those of each lateral 
pair are seated, slightly obliquely and contiguously to each other, 
on a tubercle. 

The lege are long, slender, their relative length 1, 2, 4, 3, of a 
pale yellowish hue tinged with brown, furnished .sparingly with hairs 
and a few short fine spines. 

The palpi are moderately long, slender, and of a similar colour to 
the legs; the cubital joint is short; the radial equally short, but pro¬ 
duced at its fore extremity on the upperside, the termination being 
rather broader than the joint and evenly rounded ; the digital joint 
is large, with a slight (and from some points of view angular) pro¬ 
minence at its base on the inner side, and a large prominent lobe on 
its outer side about the middle. The palpal organs are highly de¬ 
veloped and complex: among the corneous processes of which they 
are made up, the normal curved one at their base is of large size and 
peculiarly characteristic form ; sometimes it lies in close proximity 
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to the rest of these organs; but generally it sticks out in a very 
noticeable way. 

The fakes are long and strong, divergent, and rather excavated 
on their inner sides near their extremities, where they are armed with 
several strongish teeth; they, as well as the maxilla* labium , and 
sternum , are of a similar colour to the cephalothorax. 

The abdomen is of a longish oval form, and projects a little over 
the base of the cepkalothorax ; it is of a brownish black colour, with 
a large pale patch just above the spinners, but not touching them. 

The female resembles the male in colours; but the abdomen is 
larger and more globular, and the genital aperture is furnished with 
a strong curved epigyne which is directed prominently backwards j 
the relative length of the legs also differs in the female, those of the 
fourth pair being distinctly longer than those of the second pair. 

Adults of both sexes were found on plants and shrubs both at 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

Gen. Pachygnatha, Sund. 

Pachygnatha argyrostilba, sp. n. (Plate LIX. fig. 8 .) 

Adult male, length 1 line. 

The cepkalothorax looked at in profile has a uniformly sloping 
and very slightly curved outline from the hind margin to the eyes ; 
the area of the four central eyes is rather prominent. The clypeus, 
compressed close beneath the eyes, but rather prominent at its lower 
margin, equals in height half the facial space ; it is of an orange- 
yellow-brown colour, with three longitudinal (but not very definitely 
outlined) dark yellow-brown bands ; the lateral bands unite in front 
on the lower part of the clypeus. 

The eyes are seated on tubercles, and do not differ greatly in size ; 
the four central ones are the largest, and of very nearly uniform 
size, forming a square whose fore side is a little the shortest ; the in¬ 
tervals between these eyes are scarcely a diameter 5 the eyes of each 
lateral pair are contiguous to each other on a single tubercle* the 
foremost being* if there be any difference* the smallest of the eight 5 
the interval between each of these and that one of the four central eyes 
nearest to it in the same row appears slightly to exceed the interval 
between those of the Central pair in that row. 

The legs are long and slender, their relative length being i, 2 , 4, 
3 ; they are of a dull yellowish colour slightly suffused with brown 
at the fore extremities of the tibiae and metatarsi, and well furnished 
with rather conspicuous hairs. 

The palpi are slender, and similar to the legs in colour; The cubi¬ 
tal joint is short* nodiform at its base on the upperskle, and con¬ 
stricted near its fore extremity; the radial joint is about equal in 
length to the cubital* but is much stronger, especially towards its 
fore extremity; 

The digital joint is large, and of the same peculiar form as in 
others of the genus, the smaller division being of a somewhat 
S-shape ; the palpal organs are very simple, consisting of a compara- 
Proc. Zogl. Soc, —18J6, No, XXXVIII. 38 
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tively enormous and perfectly globular semidiaphanous dull orange- 
yellow bulb, with a small twisted process at its anterior extremity. 

The fakes are long, strong, divergent, and excavated towards their 
fore extremities on the inner sides, where they are also armed with 
two sharp strongish teeth ; their colour is similar to that of the 
cephalothorax. 

The maxillae , labium , and sternum are of normal character, and of 
a dark yellow-brown colour. 

The abdomen is of a short oval form, considerably convex above, 
but not nearly globular, and projects well over the base of the cepha¬ 
lothorax ; it is of a dark yellowish brown colour mixed with blackish 
patches and markings above, and sprinkled thickly, both above and 
on the sides, with resplendent silvery markings and spots. These 
are generally gathered into a large, but not very long, longitudinal 
band or patch on each side of the fore half, the rest being more or 
less irregularly scattered, though in some examples they may be 
traced somewhat more regularly in transverse lines. 

The female is rather larger than the male, and her abdomen is 
much more nearly globular in form ; but in respect of colours and 
markings, the sexes are, as nearly as possible, similar to each other. 

Two adults of each sex were found on rushes and other plants in 
a marsh near Alexandria. 

Although much smaller than any yet known species of this genus, 
it surpasses all of them in beauty ; the silvery spangled abdomen 
and enormous palpal bulb will serve to distinguish it at a glance. 

Fam. Epei rides. 

Gen. TetragNatha, Latr. 

Tetragnatha molesta. 

Tetragnatha molesta , Gambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 295. 

Three adult males of this Spider were found among rushes in a 
marsh near Alexandria. 

Tetragnatha nitens. 

Eugnatha nitens , Sav, et Aud. Egvpte, p. 118, pi. ii. fig. 2. 

An adult female, of what I believe to be this species, was found on 
rushes in a marsh near Alexandria. 

The fangs of the falces are very remarkable, being strongly and 
rather abruptly bent not far from the middle, with a strong conical 
protuberance, or tooth, on the hinder side between the bend and 
the articulation with the falx. ■ 

Tetragnatha flava. ■ 

Uloborus flams, Sav. et And. Egypte, p. 117, pi. ii. fig. h 

Ail immature example of this'Spider was found in the same situa¬ 
tion near Alexandria as the last two' species. The position of the 
eyes misled A.udouin as to its generic affinity, which is undoubtedly 
with Tetragnatha. 
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TeTRAGNATHA FILIFORM1S. 

Eagnatha filiformis , Sav. el Aud. Egypte, p. 120, pL ii. fig. 4. 

An immature male and two adult females of this species were 
found in the same situation as the last, near Alexandria. The great 
prolongation of the posterior extremity of the abdomen (increasing 
its length by two thirds) makes the determination of this Spider easy. 

Tetragnatha pelusia. 

Tetragnatha pelusia , Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p. 119, pi. ii. fig. 3. 

An immature female, of what 1 believe to be this species, was found 
near Cairo. 


Gen. Sing a, C. Koch. 


SlNGA AFFINIS, Sp. 11. 

This Spider is similar in size, form, aud structure to S. alhovittata, 
Westr. (Epeira calm , Bi.) ; but an apparently constant difference in 
the abdominal pattern, and in some other points, con vinces me that 
it is of a distinct though very nearly allied species. The upper- 
side of the abdomen in $. alhovittata , has three broad longitudinal 
denticulate hands, the-centred one of a cream-white colour, and that 
on each side reddish yellow-brown ; these latter unite at their poste¬ 
rior extremities, and thus form a transverse band at that part; these 
three bands are immaculate ; the central one distinctly terminates 
well inside of the transverse portion of the lateral bands, represented 
on this portion, at most, by a small yellowish spot. In S. affiais y 
however, these bands are not so vividly traced, and the lateral ones 
are of a dull blackish-brown hue, broken in upon and mottled with 
pale yellowish white, and they are connected at their posterior ex¬ 
tremities by a very narrow bar, or simple line, the central band thus 
running to the same length as the lateral ones; moreover the cen¬ 
tral band is divided longitudinally from end to end by a distinct 
tapering stripe of reddish brown (or other colour similar to that of 
the lateral bands) giving off lateral lines at intervals, which appear 
again to divide the central band in a transverse direction. The legs 
and palpi differ also from those of S. alhovittata by being yellow, 
distinctly crenellated with brown; the falces also have a brown 
patch at each end, the legs and palpi of that species, as well as the 
falces, being of an immaculate orange-yellow. Another difference 
is observable iu the tout central eyes; these in the present Spider 
form an exact square, while in S. alhovittata the form is of a qua¬ 
drangle rather longer than broad. 

Two females were found on low plants near Alexandria. 

SlNGA LTJCINA. 


Epeira lucina , Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p. 345, pi. hi. fig. 4; Cambn 
Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. 2. S. 1872, p. 299. 

Adult females of this Spider were found among rushes and plants 
in a marsh; near Alexandria. 

Mans. Eugene Simon (Arachu. de France, tom. ii. p. 123) state.? 

38 * 
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in a note that the Epeira lucina of Savigny is no other than the 
Shiga hamata, C. Koch (Epeira tubulosa, Blaekw., &c.). I think, 
however, that this is not so. In the figure given by Savigny a very 
constant specific character is delineated in the pale markings on the 
two dark longitudinal bands on the abdomen s in S* hamata these are 
represented by markings which always completely divide the dark 
bands in a transverse direction, while in S. lucina these markings 
are always confined within the band as shown in Savigny*s figure, 
and as observed constantly in the examples found in Egypt, and also 
In many more found in Palestine. I do not at all doubt the occur¬ 
rence in Egypt of S. hamata, C. K., though I did not myself meet 
with it either there or in Palestine; but, for the above reasons, inde¬ 
pendently of its larger size, 1 feel sure that it is not the same as 
E. lucina , Sav. 

Gen. Argiope, Sav. 

ArGXOPE AURELIA. 

Argiope aurelia , Sav. Egypte, pL ii. fig. 5. 

Adult females of this fine Spider were found, not unfrequently, In 
the gardens and orange-groves at Shoubra and other places near 
Cairo, sitting in the midst of their large orbicular snares. 

Argiope sticticalis, sp. n. 

It is with some hesitation that I give here as a new species some 
immature Spiders swept up among low herbage near Alexandria. It 
is possible that they are but the immature form of A. aurelia , In 
these young examples the abdomen is of a less flattened form than 
In that species, and is destitute of the transverse banding so distinct 
In the adult (and nearly adult) forms of A, aurelia , the uniform 
covering of minute cretaceous white points being only broken by a 
dull longitudinal branching line and here and there a blackish 
marking. The legs also, instead of being, as in A . aurelia , very 
distinctly annulated with black, are simply black-speckled, chiefly on 
the femora, and especially on those of the first pair. 

Gen. Cyrtophora, Sim. 

Cyrtgphora opuntoe. 

Cyrtophora opimtiae , Duf. An, Sc. Phys. tom. iv. ph 69. fig. .3. 

This Spider is abundant on the prickly pear, sont acacia, young 
date-palms, and other low trees and shrubs, near and above Cairo, 

Gen. Epeira, Walck, 

Epeira chloris. 

Epeira chloris, Sav. et And. Egypte, ph iii. fig, 5. 

Adults of both sexes were found not unfrequently on low .plants 
in Upper Egvpt # . 

* The Spider described as an Argiope (Argiope epeir aides) in Spiel. Palest, & 
Syr., P . Z- S. 1872, p. 801, but which is certainly not an Argiope , is very nearly 
allied to Epeira chloris, Savigny; it is, however, larger, of an even more elongated 
form, and differs in the pattern on the abdomen, as well as in the structure of 

the palpal organs. 
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Epeira suspicax, sp. n. 

Epeira apoclisa , Sav. et Aud. Egypfce, pi. iii. figs. 1 . 2 . 

Having carefully compared adults of both sexes of this Spider, 
found on rushes in a marsh near Alexandria, with the European form 
of E. apoclisa (E. cornuta , Clk.), I am convinced that it is of a 
distinct species. It is much larger than any examples 1 have ever 
seen of E. cornuta, the length of the adult male being 4 | and 5 
lines, and of the female nearly 7 lines; there are differences also, 
though slight, in the structure of the palpal organs of the adult 
male. 

Inasmuch as the name apoclisa (Walck.) is now only a synonym 
of the older name cornuta , Clerck, it might have been well to 
distinguish the present Spider as E. apoclisa , Sav. et Aud .; but as, 
until lately, this specific name has been so long the one current for 
the European apoclisa (.E. cornuta , Clk.), it will probably best avoid 
confusion to rename it as I have here done. 

Epeira perplicata. 

Epeiraperplicata, Cambr.Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z.S. 1872, p. 300. 

Adults and immature examples of both sexes were found near 
Alexandria. 

Epeira circe. 

Epeira circe , Sav. et Aud. Egypte, pi. ii. fig. 9. 

Immature examples, of both sexes, of what I believe to be this 
species were found at Alexandria. 

Epeira dromedaria. 

Epeira dromedaria , Walck. Ins. Apt. ii. p. 126. 

Examples of this Spider were found both near Alexandria and 
Cairo. 

Epeira atom aria, sp. n. (Plate LIX. fig. 9.) 

Adult male, length 2f to If lines; adult female, rather over 3 
lines. 

This Spider is nearly allied to E. Moris, Sav., particularly in 
the position of the eyes; but it may easily be distinguished by a de¬ 
cided difference of markings, as well as by its less-elongated form. 

The cephalothorax is of ordinary form; its colour is yellow, 
clothed with rather coarse yellowish hairs, particularly on the caput; 
the oblique indentations, showing the junction of the caput and first 
thoracic segment, are broadly and distinctly marked with reddish 
brown. 

The eyes are in the usual four pairs, rather small, and not very 
different in size; those of the hind central pair are near together 
(divided by about an eye’s diameter), while those of the fore central 
pair are rather the largest of the eight and divided by a little more 
than two diameters, this interval being equal to that between each 
of them and the hind central eye on its side; the interval between 
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each fore central and the fore lateral on its side is less than that 
between the fore centrals, while that between each hind central and 
the hind lateral on its side is very much greater than that between 
the hind centrals, being equal to about (or nearly) double the length 
of the line formed by these latter; those of each lateral pair are seated 
obliquely, but not quite contiguously, on a tubercle. 

The legs are moderately long and not very strong ; they are like 
the eephalothorax in colour, the femora being spotted with black, 
principally on their outer sides, the other joints are also marked 
and irregularly banded with black ; they are furnished with hairs 
and spines; those of the second pair are distinctly longer than those 
of the fourth. In some examples the legs were more or less com¬ 
pletely wanting in the black markings and spots. 

The palpi are short and similar in colour to the legs ; the radial 
and cubital joints are very short, the latter is prominent and some¬ 
what angular on its upperside, where it is furnished with two long, 
strong, curved, tapering bristles; the digital joint is large, and of 
an elongate-oval form ; the palpal organs are highly developed and 
complex, one of the corneous processes near their centre having 
two prominent, curved, horn-like spines. 

The fakes are moderate in length, but not particularly powerful; 
and their colour is yellow, with a large blackish patch near their 
base in front. 

The maxillae and labium are of normal form ; and their colour is 
blackish, broadly tipped with pale yellow. 

The sternum is oval, pointed behind; and its colour is blackish, 
marked with a broad, yellow, T-shaped marking on its fore part, 
followed near the middle by a somewhat diamond-shaped patch of 
the same colour. 

The abdomen is of rather large size, and of a regular oval form, 
and projects considerably over the base of the eephalothorax ; it is 
thinly clothed with hairs and bristles; some of the latter are long, 
of a pale yellowish colour, and of a spine-like character. Its colour 
is a straw-yellow, marked and spotted with black; the upperside 
presents a prettily freckled appearance, being thickly speckled with 
small black spots of different sizes, around the principal ones of 
which there is a slight clear space giving the appearance of an 
ocellated surface. Along the central longitudinal line of the upper- 
side there is, usually visible, an indistinctly paler band, edged with a 
slightly dentated blackish line and narrowing as it approaches the 
spinners; this band is crossed towards its fore extremity by a di¬ 
stinct but irregular black linear marking reaching on each side to a 
longitudinal dentated black line; the dentations of these lines are 
'bold, but bluntish ; .the underside of the abdomen is also spotted ; 
there ate likewise some other blackish markings, and some indistinct 
pale patches.' In some individuals there is an indistinct pale trans¬ 
verse bar crossing the central one just behind the irregular black 
line mentioned above; these examples were of a generally sandy 
hue, the darker markings being reddish-brown instead of black, and 
the legs scarcely marked at all. 
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An adult female resembled these last in the general colouring; but 
her legs were entirely without darker markings; the abdomen also 
is less spotted, and the lines and bands noticed on the male (except 
the irregular transverse one on the fore part) are scarcely traceable ; 
the sides are marked with oblique converging red-brown lines form¬ 
ing a vandvke pattern ; and the underside is unicolorous. 

Four males (three adult and one immature), and one adult 
female, were found on low bushes near Cairo and iu Upper Egypt, 
and appear to me to be new to science. 


Fam. TJloborides. 

Gen. Uloborus (Walck.). 

Uloborus signatus, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 1 f line. 

The cephalothorax of this Spider is of a short or round oval 
form, the site of the fore central pair of eyes being rather prominent; 
it is uniformly though not very convex above, but, on the contrary, 
rather depressed and the hinder extremity truncated and higher than 
the fore extremity ; its colour is dark brown, with an indistinct and 
abbreviated yellowish bar on either side, leaving a broad central 
brown band and a marginal band on each side of the same colour; 
these, however, all merge into one at the caput where the yellow 
bars cease. Clypeus none. 

The eyes are in two curved rows wide apart from each other ;»and 
the curves of both are directed forwards ; the eyes of the hinder 
row are equal in size, and as nearly as possible equidistant from each 
other; those of the fore central pair are rather larger than those of 
the hinder row, and separated by about the same interval as those 
of that row’ from each other, each fore lateral being also nearly the 
same distance from the fore central eye on its side; the fore laterals 
are the smallest of the eight, and each is separated from the hind 
lateral on its side by a larger interval than that which separates the 
fore and hind central eyes. 

The legs are very unequal in length and strength; their relative 
length is 1, 2, 4, 3, those of the first pair being considerably the 
longest and strongest; those of the first two pairs are of a dark yellow¬ 
ish-brown colour, the femora being the darkest, and marked obliquely 
near the middle on the upperside with a yellowish stripe; those of 
the third and fourth pairs are of a yellowish colour broadly anmdated 
with brown: the tibise of the first pair had the stumps, apparently’, 
of spines; but all the armature, of whatever nature, had been broken 
and rubbed off. * 

The palpi are short, of a yellowish colour, marked obscurely with 
brown ; the cubital and radial joints are very short, the latter being 
somewhat gibbous or pointedly prominent on its upperside at the 
fore extremity ; the digital joint is rather large, and the palpal 
organs prominent but simple in structure, with, apparently, a fine red- 
brown spine coiled round them near the middle; this spine may 
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perhaps be only the corneous margin of the, posterior lobe of the 
palpal bulb. 

The fakes are small and of a yellowish colour; the maxilla 
straight, short, broad, and rounded at the outer extremity; the labium 
is small and pointed at the apex ; these parts are blackish brown, 
edged and tipped with pale whitish yellow; and the sternum is dark- 
yellow-brown and of an oval form. 

The abdomen is oblong-oval in form, somewhat gibbous above 
from the middle forwards; its colour is black or nearly so ; the fore 
half has a narrow white yellowish marginal stripe on the upper- 
side ; and on the hinder half are four small, but distinct, elongate 
yellowish-white oblique spots forming a squareanother spot of a 
similar colour is placed just above the spinners; the underside has 
two longitudinal yellowish bands sunning nearly throughout its 
whole length. The spinners are compactly grouped, those of the 
inferior pair being longer and stronger than the superior ones, which 
are two-jointed ; immediately in front of the inferior pair is the trans¬ 
verse surface of the inframamillary organs; but there are no cala- 
mistra on the legs, the latter being seldom (never in my own expe¬ 
rience) found in the male sex. 

A single example of this very distinct Uloborus was found on a 
low plant on the way up the Nile between Cairo and Siout, 

Fam. Thomxsides. 

Gen. Thomisus, Walck. ad partem, 

Thomisus lateralis. 

Thomisus lateralis , C. Koch, Die Araehn. iv. p, 43, pi. 120. 
fig. 277. 

Adults of both sexes were found among rushes and other water- 
plants in a marsh near Alexandria. 

Thomisus sfinifer. 

Thomisus spimfer , Camhr. Spiel, Palest. & Syria, P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 308, pi. xiv. fig. 14. ■ 

Both sexes adult, and immature females, were found not unfre- 
quently on low-growing plants and flowers, as well as on the boughs 
of the sont acacia between Cairo and Thebes, 

Gen. Dlea, Thor. 

PlJSA DIANA. 

■ Thomisus diana, Sav. et And, Egypte, p, '161, pi. vih fig. 9. 

An adult male, with females ad.ult f and immature, were found on 
the branches of the sont acacia at various places between Cairo and 
Thebes. 

Dijla candicans, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 1| line. 

The eep halo thorax, ibices, maxillae, labium, and sternum are of a 
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pale dusky whitish yellow colour, the legs and palpi being still 
paler, and the abdomen creamy white. 

The general form is rather less robust than that of D. diana, and 
the legs proportionally rather longer and more slender. 

The eyes of the foremost row are very nearly equidistant from 
each other; while those of the hind central pair are perceptibly nearer 
to each other than each is to the hind lateral on its side; the interval 
between those of each lateral pair is greater than that between the 
fore and hind central pairs, owing to the rather greater length and 
stronger curve of the hinder row ; the fore lateral eyes are largest of 
the eight; the height of the clypeus is less than half of that of the 
facial space. 

The legs are furnished sparingly with hairs and spines—their rela¬ 
tive length being 2, I, 4, 3, the difference between 2 and 1 and 
4 and 3 respectively being very slight. 

The palpi are similar in colour to the legs and rather short; the 
radial joint is shorter than the cubital, and has its outer extremity 
very slightly produced and terminating with a very small, blunt, 
curved, brown, claw-like process ; the digital joint is narrow, and 
about equal iu length to the radial and cubital joints together ; the 
palpal organs are not highly developed nor complex, but apparently 
consist of a single fiattish oval pale yellowish lobe, upon the hinder 
part of which there rests a strongish, pale, curved spine springing 
from the outer side of the base of the lobe, and tapering to a sharp 
point on the inner side. 

The abdomen is of a regular oval form, and projects pretty well 
over the base of the eephalothorax; its upper surface is fiattish, of 
a nearly white cretaceous appearance, marked longitudinally from 
near the fore extremity by a narrow central bar, defined merely by a 
dull marginal line, and, tapering at each end, fining off to a single 
line a little way from the spinners ; the five normal impressed spots 
are visible on the upperside, one at the fore extremity of the central 
bar, and four forming nearly a square figure behind it, the anterior 
side of the figure being rather shorter than the rest; the underside 
of the abdomen is unicolorous. 

An adult female differed only in the legs of the first and second 
pairs being shorter than those of the male. 

The above examples were found on low plants near Alexandria. 

Gen. Xysticus, C. Koch. 

Xysticus hirtus. 

Tkomisus hirtus , Sav. et And. Egypte, p. 164, pi. vi. fig. 11. 

An adult female of this Spider was found near Cairo. 

Xysticus promiscuus, sp. n. 

Adult male, length If line. 

This small Xysticus is nearly allied to X. andax , Koch; its general 
form, however, is shorter and broader, the eephalothorax being nearly 
circular save for the usual broad truncate form of the fore extremity 
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of the caput; and the abdomen (which projects well over the base of 
the cephalothorax) is of a very short, broad, oval shape, obtusely 
pointed behind and slightly truncate before. The sides of the cephalo¬ 
thorax are thickly mottled with pale red-brown and yellow; the 
usual broad central longitudinal pale band, charged on its fore part 
with the normal spade-shaped marking, is yellowish red-brown, 
mottled finely with yellowish and fairly defined, at least at its hinder 
part, which is prolonged in a dark red-brown line down the hinder 
slope. 

The legs are normal in respect of length and strength; they are 
marbled and streaked more or less coarsely with white, yellowish, 
and red-brown spots and blotches, and armed with spines, those on 
the tibiae and metatarsi of the first and second pairs being rather 
long and strong; the metatarsi and tarsi are pale yellow, striped 
longitudinally with white. 

The palpi are short and strong, of a pale yellow-brown colour, 
mottled faintly with whitish and darker brown : the radial joint is 
shorter than the cubital, and has its outer fore extremity produced 
into a short, tapering, bluntish-pointed apophysis, and a much larger 
one on its underside ; this latter is broad and truncated at its ex¬ 
tremity, which is broader than its base; the other (towards the inner 
side) is pointed : the digital joint is of a short oval form, with the 
usual apophysis issuing from near its base on the outer side. The 
palpal organs are very similar to those of X audax , but may be 
easily distinguished by the form of the Y-shaped spine: this in the 
present species is of a generally slenderer form, and has its shaft 
strongly bent, whereas in X. audax it is nearly or quite straight; 
the inner one of the cross bars also is longer in proportion to the 
other than in that species. The large pointed corneous process which 
issues from the inner side of the base of the palpal organs is also 
destitute of the thorn-like spine near the base of its lower edge, 
which is very conspicuous in X. audax and also in X cristafus ; 
in some respects this Spider appears to be more nearly like the latter 
in the palpal organs than the former; but whereas in X. cristatus 
the surrounding spine has its fine point always (so far as I have 
seen) straight, this in the present Spider is curved. 

The falees are short, strong, subconical, and of a yellowish white 
colour, marked with red-brown, principally at the base and extre¬ 
mities. 

The sternum is yellow T -whifce, thickly speckled with pale purplish 
red-brown spots ; and two oblique lines of the same colour are faintly 
visible on each side, with a similar short central line from the hinder 
extremity. , 

The abdomen is thinly clothed with erect bristles, and has its upper- 
side of a pale chocolate red-brown colour, marked with a few black 
spots, chiefly near the margins, which are whitish and rugulose ; the 
usual broad dentated band along the centre is visible and of a whitish 
colour, but greatly obscured by minute chocolate red-brown spots, 
the extreme points of the denticulations being the least obscured ; 
about the middle of the denticulated band is a small, narrow, yellow 
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stripe, pointed at each end, and its edges dark red-brown ; the sides 
are rugulose, pale chocolate-brown, spotted with whitish and dark 
red-brown; the underside also is chocolate-brown, mottled finely 
with a deeper hue ; the spinners are surrounded by a broken white 
line. 

A female (which I feel no doubt is of this species) was of a gene¬ 
rally paler and more ashy hue, but otherwise resembled it in form 
and marking?. 

Although so exceedingly closely allied to X . crist at us and X . auclax, 

I have no doubt that the present is a perfectly distinct species, 
and that collectors will have but little difficulty in distinguishing it 
by its general appearance, apart from the special differences of the 
structure of the male palpi. 

The examples above described were found on low plants near 
Alexandria. 

Xysticus ferus, sp. 11. 

Adult female, length 3 g lines. 

This fine but plainly-coloured Spider is allied to X. bifascia tus 9 
C. Koch ; its general form and structure are of the normal type. 
The cephalothorax is of an orange-yellow-brown colour veined and 
marked with red-brown, especially on the hinder slope; the ocular 
region and the middle of the clypeus whitish yellow ; the normal 
spade-shaped marking, behind the eyes, is scarcely defined by an 
obscure yellow marginal line, its hinder extremity, however, being 
more apparent and of a whitish-yellow colour; from between the two 
hind central eyes to the beginning of the hinder slope, two parallel 
red-brown lines, close together, divide the caput longitudinally; the 
surface of the cephalothorax is thinly furnished with bristly hairs. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position, and unequal in size, the 
fore laterals considerably the largest; those of the hind central pair 
are slightly larger, and nearer together than those of the fore central 
pair, the latter being further from each other than each is from the 
fore lateral on its side; while the eyes of the hind central pair are 
much nearer to each other than each is to the hind lateral on its 
side ; the height of the clypeus is less than half that of the facial 
space. 

The legs are not very long, but strong ; they are yellow, marbled 
underneath, particularly the femora of the first and second pairs, 
with white, and furnished with hairs, bristles, and spines, the latter 
disposed in the usual way. 

The falces are rather short, strong, but conical, similar in colour 
to the cephalothorax, with the anterior portion washed with yellowish 
white, and the front surface armed with strong black bristles. 

The palpi are similar to the legs in colour, and furnished with 
bristles and spines. 

The maxi lice and labium are of normal form, and, with the sternum, 
similar to the legs in colour; the sternum , however, is obscurely 
marbled with yellowish white. 

The abdomen is oval, blunt, pointed behind and roundly truncated 
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before, where it projects fairly over the base of the cep halo thorax ; 
it is of a generally dull sanely yellow-brown colour, and its upper 
surface furnished with short, strong, curved, black bristles ; the sides 
and upper margins are very ruguiose, the upper edges of the ragu- 
losities more or less marked with whitish. The normal denfcated, 
broad, longitudinal pale band on the upperside is scarcely visible ; 
and the underside is rather paler than the rest. 

A single example of this Spider, which I believe to be of an unde¬ 
scribed species, was found on a low plant near Alexandria. 

Xysticus peccans, sp. n. 

Immature female, length 1| line. 

Although apparently far from maturity, I am induced to describe 
as a new species several examples found on plants in Egypt, believing 
that the specific indications afforded by their colours and markings 
will eventually be corroborated by the structural characters of the 
adult spiders. 

The form of the cephalothorax is ordinary; and its colour is dull 
yellowish brown, darker on the sides than along the middle, and 
the ocular area dull greyish white, the lateral margins being very 
distinctly and regularly white. 

The eyes are normal, but the fore laterals are proportionately 
larger than usual. 

The legs are moderately long and tolerably strong, their relative 
lengths being normal; those of the first and second pairs (except 
the tarsi, which are pale yellowish) are of a dark brown with a choco¬ 
late tinge, most uniform on the tibia!, metatarsal, and femoral joints; 
those of the third and fourth pairs are a uniform pale yellowish, 
winch is also the colour of the palpi, maxillae, labium, sternum, and 
abdomen. The latter is of a roundish oval form, and (in all the 
examples found) entirely destitute of markings ; probably, however, 
this will not be found to be so in the adult examples, in which we 
may expect to find, though perhaps not very definitely, the normal 
pattern delineated. 

The fakes are short, strong, and sub conical, of a yellowish colour, 
with a broad, distinct, transverse white band near the middle of their 
fore side. 

Xysticus subclavatus, sp. n. 

■ Adult female, length 2| lines. 

This Spider is closely allied to X. hirtus (Sav.). 

The eephalothorax has its sides mottled and marked with yellowish 
white, and yellow-brown of different shades; a broad longitudinal 
pale whitish band occupies the middle; and along it, from and in¬ 
cluding the eyes of the hind central pair, runs a yellow-brown bar 
tapering to a point a little way down the hinder slope. 

The legs are whitish, mottled and spotted with yellow, and with 
yellow-brown spots and markings; the tibiae and metatarsi of the 
third and fourth pairs have each a distinct, although broken, dark 
blackish-brown annulus. 
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The abdomen is roundly truncated before, and broader behind 
than in front; it is of a whitish hue, marked and mottled above with 
pale yellow-brown and a few blackish markings; on its hinder half 
these are arranged in two well separated longitudinal lines, and 
indicate the spaces between the denticulations of the ordinary broad 
central longitudinal band, which is otherwise scarcely traceable ; the 
sides are rugulose and marked with some rather indistinct oblique 
rows of brown spots; and the underside is faintly spotted with 
yellowish-brown; besides some ordinary bristles on the upper- 
side, there are on each side of the fore part a few strong curved 
clavate ones in an obliquely longitudinal line; these bristles increase 
gradually in strength from the base to the rounded extremity, some¬ 
thing like the form of a racket-bat: there may have been others 
originally; but if so, they had been rubbed off before capture. 
Several of these bristles, as well as some others, equally strong but 
not clavate, are also apparent on the cephalothorax. 

A single adult female was found near Alexandria. 

Gen. Selenops, Buf. 

Selenops iEGYPTiACA. (Plate LIX. fig. 10.) 

Selenops cegyptiacus, Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p. 162, pi. vi. fig. 6 . 

This Spider appears to be tolerably abundant in the Nile boats ; 
it used frequently to be seen at night in the cabins and passages of 
our daha-beah, but, owing to its swift movements and the numerous 
cracks and crevices at hand, it was very difficult to capture it; I 
managed however, to obtain three adult aud immature females and 
several adult males. As no other species was met with during my 
stay in Egypt, I conclude that this is probably the one described and 
figured by Savigny and Audouin, though the example from which 
their figure and description were made, being immature, gives but 
little idea of the characteristics of the species. A more detailed 
description from the adult form will therefore be useful. 

Adult male, length 4^- to a little over 6 lines; adult female, 6 to 
7 ^ lines. The Spider with legs extended covers a width of two 
inches and three quarters. 

The cephalothorax is slightly broader at its widest part than it is 
long; its form is very nearly that of a heart, the ocular region forming 
the acute point, which, however, is here truncated ; it is flat and level 
throughout, the caput being only a little constricted laterally ; its 
colour is yellow-brown (the caput being darker than the rest, as 
also are the normal converging grooves and indentations), and it is 
clothed with hairs and a yellowish grey pubescence. 

. The eyes are unequal in size and disposed on tuberculate black: 
spots along the whole width of the fore margin of the caput; four 
form a curved row in the middle, the curve directed forwards; 
and at some little distance from each end of this row is a lateral 
pair, the eyes of which are very unequal in size, wide apart, and 
placed obliquely, so that the hinder eye, which is the largest of 
the eight, is much further from the curved row than the foremost 
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one, which is smallest of the eight: the hinder eyes of the lateral 
pairs follow the same curve as the four middle ones ; but the interval 
between each and the end one of the central curve is as great as that 
between the latter and the next to it but one: the interval between 
the two middle eyes of the central curved row is greater than 
that between each and the end eye nearest to it; these end eyes are 
also rather larger than the middle ones. Owing to the flatness of the 
caput and the nearness of the eyes to its fore margin, the clvpeus is 
very low, no more than equal to the diameter of one of the middle 
e} r es of the central curve. 

The legs are long, moderately strong, and not greatly unequal in 
length ; their relative length is 2, 3 , 4, 1 ; they are of a dull yellow 
tinged with brown, and more or less distinctly annulated with darker 
yellow-brown; they are furnished slightly with a greyish yellow 
pubescence, which sometimes obscures the darker annulations, and 
also with hairs, bristles, and spines of various lengths. Each tarsus 
terminates with two curved claws, which appear to be devoid of pec¬ 
tination; and beneath them is a small but compact scopula of black 
hairs. 

The palpi are short, similar to the legs in colour, except the radial 
and digital joints, which gradually deepen into a dark reddish yellow- 
brown; the radial joint is nearly of the same length as the cubital, 
and has, near its outer fore extremity, a prominent dark red-brown 
somewhat corneous looking apophysis of a tapering, but not very 
acute, pointed form ; on the inner side, towards the fore extremity of 
the radial joint are several long spine-like bristles; the cubital joint 
has a single bristle on the upperside at the fore extremity; and the 
humeral joint has several spine-like ones about the same part; the 
digital joint is of good size and of a regular oval form, but does not 
equal in length that of the radial and cubital together by about one 
half of the latter $ the palpal organs are well developed, but not 
very complex, nor presenting any thing very remarkable in their 
structure. 

The Jalces are moderate in length and strength, rather prominent 
in front, rounded in profile, and of a deep red-brown colour, paler 
reddish-yellow near the fore extremity on the inner sides; they are 
furnished with longish bristly hairs, and appear to have one or two 
sharp teeth on their inner margins; the fangs are powerful, strongly 
curved, and of a deep red-brown colour. 

The maxilla are strong, straight, and obliquely and roundly trun¬ 
cated at their extremities; their colour is yellow red-brown, softening 
to pale yellow at their extremities. 

The labium is equal in length to half that of the maxillae ; it is of 
an oblong form, rounded at the apex, where it is of a pale yellowish 
colour, the rest being reddish yellow-brown; the upper half is appa¬ 
rently wider than the dower. 

The sternum is of a dull yellow colour, and nearly circular in its 
shape, its fore margin is a little flattened, its hinder extremity 
notched, and its surface is furnished with hairs. 

The abdomen is very flat, of an oval form, truncated before, 
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and blunt behind ; its colour is a dull testaceous 1 yellow, clothed 
with hairs of various dull yellowish brown and black hues; those 
just below the fore margin are upturned, black, and bristly; the 
upperside is marked with blackish spots, some of which form two 
longitudinal lines, an oblong marking along the middle of the fore 
half, following which, on the hinder half, are two or three more or 
less well-defined transverse lines, the middle portion of the second 
of these lines being strongly curved ; around the margin of the hinder 
extremity are some small pointed tufts of pale whitish yellow hairs. 
The spinners are small and short, and, together with the anal tubercle, 
are partially concealed within a kind of circular sheath, which may be 
seen when in a rather protruded state in some examples; but in others 
it is quite invisible; it is probably an exaggeration or more de¬ 
veloped form of this peculiarity of which Baron Walckenaer speaks 
with respect to Selemps omalosoma , Duf., and is no doubt a remnant 
of the once segmented abdomen of the Araneidea. The general form 
of Selenops is strikingly like that of Phrynus , the nearest ally to 
the true Spiders; and it is not surprising therefore that the seg¬ 
mented form of abdomen in the former should be more visible in the 
present than in most other known Spiders. 

This Spider is probably common in houses in Egypt, though I 
did not myself meet with it except in the Nile boats. According 
to the sailors 5 account, it preys upon the cockroaches with which these 
boats are generally infested. 

The female differs from the male only in being larger and with 
shorter and stronger legs. The exceedingly flattened form of this 
Spider, which runs with inconceivable quickness, and with its legs 
extended flat on all sides upon the surface, enables it to glide in an 
instant through cracks and crevices so narrow as to have escaped 
observation until the Spider disappears, as if by magic, through the 
wainscoting of the boat. The only way in which I succeeded in 
capturing this Spider was by observing it when undisturbed and 
motionless for an instant, and then placing an inverted tumbler 
over it, when a piece of paper passed carefully behind, put it com¬ 
pletely in my power, and enabled me to chloroform and secure it 
without the slightest damage to the specimen. I have an adult male 
of this species from Old Calabar, on the west coast of Africa ; this 
example only differs in having the abdominal markings more distinct 
than in the Egyptian specimens. 

Gen. Sparassus, Walck. 

Sparassus walckenaerius. 

Sparassus walckenaerius , Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p. 159, pi. vi. fig. I, 

Although not rare in Egypt, I was not able to obtain an adult 
example of either sex of this fine Spider ; no doubt their period of 
maturity occurs later on towards the summer season, the time when 
my examples were found being in January and February; the 
length of the largest example met with (an immature female) is 13 
lines. Among other situations in which this species was found, it 
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used to occur on board the daha-beah. Waking up on one occasion 
in the middle of the night, I heard a crunching and crackling noise 
close to my head ; and on looking round, close to my ear was a large 
Spider, and a still larger Cockroach in deadly struggle together. To 
stretch out my hand softly and reach a large chip-box close by and 
enclose them within it was the work of a moment; but on looking 
in the next morning, the Cockroach had disappeared, ail except the 
harder parts, which were reduced to small fragments. I gave the 
monster several days to digest his meal and think upon things in 
general, and then, after a dose of chloroform, consigned him to the 
collecting-bottle. 

Savigny’s figure of this Spider is so good that it is impossible to 
err in the determination of the species. 

Sparassus cognates, sp. n. 

The examples of this Spider met with are not nearly so large as 
those of /S', walckenaerius —though, not having met with either 
species in the adult state, this cannot be considered any certain 
proof of their relative size when arrived at maturity. 

The following differences will serve to distinguish the two species. 
In, the present one the cephalothorax is of a plain yellow colour 
entirely devoid of the brown markings so characteristic in S, wale ~ 
kenaerius ; the legs also are completely destitute of the darker ann il¬ 
lations which are more or less visible in all the examples I met with 
of that species; the central eyes also of the hinder row in S, cognatus 
are as widely separated from each other as each is from the hind 
lateral eye on its side, or perhaps a trifle more widely, while in 
S» walckenaerius the interval between the hind centrals is a trifle 
less than that between each and the hind lateral on its side,. Also 
the dark markings on the abdomen in 8. cognatus are of a red-brown 
colour (often of a bright rusty red), while tliose on 8, walckenaerius 
were of a dull brown hue. 

Examples of this Spider were met with both near Cairo and in 
Upper Egypt. Possibly it may be the immature form of Sparassus 
Ihmmi , Sav.; but at present I am inclined to think otherwise. 

Sparassus sit a vis, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 3f lines; adult female, lines. 

The cephalothorax of this Spider is broader than long, though 
constricted and truncated at its fore extremity; the profile line of 
the upperside describes a slight and uniform curve; it is of a dull 
orange-yellow colour, clothed with greyish yellow hairs, and marked 
faintly with dusky brown in the normal grooves and indentations ; 
the height of the ciypeus scarcely exceeds the diameter of one of 
the fore central eyes. 

The eyes are in two curved rows, the curves directed away from 
each other, the hinder row being the most curved and the front 
row the shorter; those of the fore central pair are largest of the 
eight; those of the hind central pair are further from each other 
than each is from the hind lateral on its side, while those of the fore- 
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most row are equally separated from each other, the four central 
eyes describing a square whose fore side is shorter than the rest; the 
interval between those of each lateral pair is about equal to the 
diameter of one of them. 

The legs are long, and moderate in strength; their relative length 
is apparently 2, 1,4, 3, or 2, 4, 1,3 ; their colour is yellow, the under¬ 
sides of the femora of the first and second pairs being speckled with 
small red-brown spots, chiefly disposed in two longitudinal parallel 
lines ; they' are furnished with hairs and a few long spines (of different 
lengths); and the metatarsi and tarsi are furnished beneath with a 
scopula. 

The palpi are moderately long and strong; they are similar to the 
legs in colour ; the humeral joints are furnished with a few spine- 
like bristles towards the fore extremity on the upperside; and there 
are a few finer long bristles on the other joints: the radial joint is 
double the length of the cubital, and has a tolerably long, slightly 
curved, deep red-brown and rather slender apophysis at its extremity 
on the outer side ; this apophysis is of a slightly tapering form, but 
is obtusely pointed : the digital joint is elongate-oval in form, rather 
longer than the radial and cubital joints together; its colour is yellow- 
brown ; and it is hairy, terminating in a single small curved claw : 
the palpal organs are small and simple, and, although characteristic, 
present no noteworthy processes, nor do they extend more than 
halfway towards the extremity of the joint. 

The falces are moderate in length and strength, straight, though 
projecting a little forwards, and rounded in profile; they are of a 
yellow-brown colour, paler on their inner sides towards the ex¬ 
tremity. 

The maxilla are moderately long and strong, nearly straight, and 
roundly truncated at their extremities, their colour is dull yellow- 
brown, but pale at the extremities. 

The labium is very short and small, and nearly semicircular in 
form, of a dull yellow-brown colour, pale at the apex; and the 
sternum is yellow. 

The abdomen is of an oblong-oval form ; its colour is a dull testa¬ 
ceous, more or less mottled on the upperside with clearer yellow 
cretaceous spots, and it is thinly clothed with greyish yellow hairs ; 
an ordinary elongated, central, longitudinal yellow-brown marking, 
defined by a margin of bright red-brown spots, occupies the fore half 
of the upperside^ and its acute termination is continued by a single 
line of similar spots to the spinners; a few other small spots of the 
same colour are thinly but pretty evenly dispersed over the rest of 
the upper surface; the underside is immaculate. 

The female resembles the male, except in being of a stouter build; 
the genital aperture is small, of a somewhat heart-shaped and cha¬ 
racteristic form, with a blackish red-brown corneous margin. 

An adult and an immature male and an adult female were found at the 
roots of scattered tufts of herbage on the desert near Gebel y Silsilis, in 
Upper Egypt. Although nearly allied to Sparassus linncei (Sav.), 
it may be at once distinguished not only by a difference in the rela- 
Proc. Zool. Bog. —1876, No. XXXIX. 39 
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tive sizes and position of the eyes and its much smaller size, but by 
the speckled appearance of the abdomen, and the spots on the femora 
of the first two pairs of legs; the markings on the abdomen of 8, 
Unncei being much larger and of a linear character; the palpal 
organs also, in that species, extend much nearer to the fore extremity 
of"the digital joint, besides being quite different in structure ; the 
radial joint also is shorter in proportion to the cubital, and is armed 
with two or three long and rather strong spines. 

Gen. Artamus, L, Koch (changed to Art ones by T. Thorell). 

Artanes rigibba, sp. n. 

Immature female, length 2i lines. 

The cephalothorax is of the ordinary form; it is of a yellowish 
grey colour, more or less completely mottled and suffused with 
yellowish brown, generally leaving a not very distinct pale patch on 
each side of the hinder part of the caput. 

The eyes are small and in the usual position ; those of the hind 
central pair are further from each other than each is from the hind 
lateral on its side; and the relative position of the eyes of the front 
row is similar; both vows are curved, the convexity of the curve 
directed forwards; but the front row is much the shortest, and most 
strongly curved. 

The leys are long and moderately strong; their relative length 
being 2, 4, 1, 3 ; they are of a pale yellowish hue, more or less mottled 
and suffused with white ; and the femora of the first pair are marked 
rather underneath in front with a sfcrongish longitudinal stripe of 
deep chocolate-brown (in some examples almost black) ; in some 
examples the legs have an obscurely annulate appearance ; the tibiee 
and metatarsi of the legs are furnished with longish spines. 

The palpi are similar in colour to the legs; and the humeral 
joints of those of the first pair have a large black spot underneath the 
fore extremity. 

The fakes are short, straight, vertical, subconical, of a whitish- 
yellow colour, tipped with yellow-brown. 

The maxilke and labium are of the normal form, and, with the 
sternum, of the same colour as the falces. 

The abdomen is of a somewhat subpentagonal form, truncate before, 
and broadest towards the hinder extremity, which, however, is of a 
somewhat pointed form ; at its broadest part on either side at the 
margin is an obtuse gibbosity or protuberance, which, together with the 
sides and the hinder part, has a wrinkled appearance after preservation 
in spirit of wine ; the colour of the abdomen is greyish white mixed 
with yellowish grey-brown, and in some examples with chocolate 
red-brown, assuming an indistinct pattern of a longitudinal central line 
on the fore half, which emits a short lateral oblique line from either 
side near its middle, followed by two or three subangular transverse 
lines, or chevrons. 

Four examples, all females and immature, were found among 
herbage near Alexandria. 
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Artanes lugens, sp. n. 

An immature female of this Spider is rather smaller than those 
just described of A. bigibba, and, although strikingly similar in 
general form, colouring, and structure, differs from that species iu 
(apparently) the larger size of the eyes of the hinder row ; the legs, 
also, are speckled with dark brown or blackish spots, the longitudinal 
dark stripe on the fore femora being absent: the abdomen also has 
scarcely any trace of the two gibbosities noticed in that species; the 
colour of the upperside is a clear greyish white, with a large oblong 
somewhat rectangular black area reaching from the. fore margin to 
about two thirds of the way to the spinners ; this black figure is 
rather constricted in the middle, and is closely followed towards the 
spinners by a transverse, slightly angular stripe, or chevron, close 
behind which is a single central black spot; on either side, close to 
the spinners, is a short black marginal stripe; the underside is 
unicolorous, and of a dull greyish white hue. 

A single example of this Spider was found near Alexandria. 
Future researches alone will prove whether or not it is only an 
abnormally coloured example of A. bigibba ; at present I consider 
it to be of a distinct though nearly allied species. 

Gen. Thanatus, C. Koch. 

Thanatus albxni. 

Philodromus albini, Sav. et Aud., Egypte, pi. vi. fig. 4. 

Adult examples of both sexes of this Spider were found in various 
parts of Egypt, among low herbage and running on bare spots. 

Thanatus lineatipes, sp. n. 

Adult female, length 3 lines. 

This Spider belongs to the group typified by T. oblongus , upon 
which M. Simon has founded a separate genus, Tibellus . So far 
as I can see, the chief, if not the only, valid distinction from Tha¬ 
natus is the elongate narrow abdomen—which seems scarcely enough 
for the construction of a new genus, although a convenient character 
for the separation of a group within the genus Thanatus . 

The whole of the fore part of the present Spider is pale yellow. 
The legs are furnished with a few fine spines; and the femora of the 
first and second pairs are thinly spotted with minute blackish specks ; 
the tibiae and metatarsi of the first, second, and third pairs are 
marked on the hinder sides with a single longitudinal black line, 
while the same joints of the fourth pair have a black line along both 
the fore and hinder sides. The palpi are immaculate. 

The abdomen is of an elongate oval form, but not so narrow as 
that of T. oblongus ; it is of a pale yellowish colour, closely and 
uniformly covered with yellow-white cretaceous spots, having only a 
pale dull-coloured elongate tapering central marking along the middle 
of the fore half on the upperside ; from this marking there issue 
several fine oblique lines of a similar colour. The relative length of. 

39 * 
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the legs is 4, 2, 1, 3; and the position of the eyes is exactly like 
that of T, oblongus . 

A single example was found on a low plant near Cairo. 

Thanatus I'XAvus, sp. n. 

Adult female, length 2| lines. 

In size, colours, and general appearance this Spider is strikingly 
like T. lineatipes ; the form, however, of the abdomen is a little 
different, tapering more uniformly from the fore part to the spin™ 
ners; the cephalotliorax has two broad but indistinct lateral 
longitudinal brownish bands, one on each side, leaving a marginal 
band of the normal ground-colour on either side, of the same width ; 
the legs are more or less thinly speckled with blackish specks, and 
none of them have the black lines so characteristic in T. lineatipes . 

The form of the genital aperture also differs from that species; 
nothing, however, but a drawing of each would render the differences 
of this aperture tangible for the purpose of specific determination. 

Four adult females were found on low plants in a marsh near 
Alexandria. 

Thanatus flavescens, sp. n. 

Immature female, length 3 lines. 

Strikingly like both the foregoing species in colours, this one may be 
at once distinguished by the more attenuated cylindrical form of the 
abdomen, and consequently its greater length; the abdomen tapers 
a little, and very gradually, to the hinder extremity, it is of a clear 
straw-yellow colour, and has the faintest indication of a longitudinal 
central stripe throughout the upperside, formed by two gradually 
converging dusky broken lines ; the cephalotliorax is yellow, slightly 
speckled with black, chiefly on the caput; the legs are the same in rela¬ 
tive length, and have only a very faint indication of black speckling : 
the two posterior eyes (the laterals of the hinder row) are in the 
present species further removed backwards from the rest than in the 
two former, the central pair of the same row being also smaller. 

An immature male and female were found on a low bush near 
Cairo. 

Gen. Philodromtjs, Walct. 

Philodromus adjacens, sp. n. (Plate LIX. fig. 11.) 

Philodromus fahricii , Cambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 310 (exclude reference to Savigny). 

Adult male, length 1| line j adult female, 2f lines. 

Subsequent examination and comparison have led me to believe 
that the Spider recorded ( loc . cit. supra ) is distinct from Philo - 
dramits fahricii , Sav. et And., differing from it in the more truncate 
termination of the very conspicuous dark marking on the fore half 
of the upperside of the abdomen, as well as in the relative length 
of die legs; in the present Spider this is 4, 3, 2, 1, while in P. fahricii 
it is 4, 2, 3, 1. The structure, however, of the palpal organs of the 
male is not very unlike the figure shown in Savigny’s work. 
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The cephalothorax is of ordinary form, of a yellowish grey colour, 
with two very distinct broad lateral longitudinal (but not marginal) 
dark-brown bands; these bands, however, touch the margin at the 
point where they terminate in front, close to the junction of the caput 
and thorax, behind which their lower margin is rather strongly den¬ 
ticulate. 

The legs are very long and slender ; their relative length is 
4, 3, 2, 1 ; and their colour is pale whitish-yellow, more or less 
spotted and marked beneath the femora with greyish yellow-brown; 
and they are furnished with hairs and a few inconspicuous spines. 

The palpi are similar to the legs in colour; the radial and cubital 
joints are short, but of equal length ; and at the outer extremity of 
the former is a slightly curved, tapering, narrow, pointed brown 
apophysis ; the digital joint is oval, rather longer than the radial and 
cubital joints together; the palpal organs are simple in structure, 
with a slightly curved pointed corneous process, which begins on 
their inner side, and projects, with a sharp black point, from their 
extremity. 

The abdomen is oval, and projects well over the base of the 
eephalothorax; its fore extremity is rounded, and its posterior 
extremity blunt-pointed ; it is of a dull cream-grey colour, with the 
normal marking on the fore half of the upperside very distinct and 
well defined and of a deep brown colour, with an angular point near 
the middle on each side, and truncated or blunt-pointed at its hinder 
extremity, from each comer of which there projects sometimes a very 
short oblique dark brown line or point; the sides of the abdomen 
are obscurely marked and mottled with brown ; but the rest of the 
surface scarcely shows any trace of colour in markings. 

The female resembles the male in colours and markings, but is 
much larger; and the legs are shorter, and their relative proportion 
appears to differ, being in this sex 4, 2, 3, 1; the difference, 
however, if any, between those of the second and third pairs is 
exceedingly slight. 

Adults of both sexes were found in desert places near Alexandria, 
where they were very difficult to be seen except when moving, owing 
to the exact adaptation of their colours to the surface of the ground; 
and when moving they were exceedingly difficult to capture, owing 
to the swiftness of their movements, 

I feel no doubt that these are identical with the species 
recorded from Palestine, although in all the male specimens and 
some of the females obtained there, besides the markings above 
noticed, the remainder of the upper surface of the abdomen is marked 
more or less distinctly with yellowish brown, forming on the hinder 
half a somewhat regular, tapering pattern, denticulated on its outer 
margins, sometimes divided by an indistinct pale longitudinal stripe, 
and sometimes with several transverse curved or slightly angular dark 
lines, more or less visible; the eephalothorax also often has the 
space between the dark lateral bands occupied by a longitudinal 
tapering dark stripe ; and the legs are of a generally darker and more 
suffused hue. In fact, it would be correct to describe the Egyptian 
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examples as bleached or washed-out specimens of the Palestine 
species. I can, however, see no difference between them in any 
structural points. 

Philodromtjs medius. 

Pkilodromus medius, Cambr. Spid. of Palest. & Syria, P. Z, .S, 
1872, p. 311. 

An adult male, with females, both adult and immature, were 
found in Upper Egypt, upon the lower boughs of the sont acacia. 

Philodromtjs cinereus, sp. n. 

Adult female, length 2 lines. 

The cephalothorax is pale yellow, the sides (except a narrow 
marginal white line) yellowish brown, divided longitudinally by a 
broken curved line of three indistinct whitish elongate spots, and 
marked along the course of the normal indentations with converging 
black lines, among which are a few other small spots of the same 
colour ; the upper part of the caput is dull yellowish brown, margined 
strongly behind with white, on the posterior edge of which are two 
or three deep-black-brown spots; the clypeus is white, and its 
height is equal to half that of the facial space ; the ocular area is 
also white. 

The eyes are in the usual position, but are rather more unequal in 
size than usual, those of the fore central pair being decidedly the 
largest and considerably further from each other than each is from 
the fore lateral eye on its side, the interval between each and the 
latter being rather less than the latter’s diameter ; the four central 
eyes form a square whose hinder side is longer than the rest. 

The legs are rather long and slender, their relative length is 
2, 4, 3, 1 ; they are pale yellow in colour, simulated and speckled 
more or less with blackish brown, and furnished sparingly with hairs 
and a few very fine inconspicuous spines. 

The palpi are moderately long, slender, and similar to the legs in 
colour. 

The falees are of moderate length, but slender, and of a brownish- 
yellow colour. 

The max ill(E and labium are normal in form, and similar to the 
falces in colour, but tipped with a paler hue. 

The sternum is yellow, marbled with white. 

The abdomen is rather large, broader behind than before; it is of 
an ashy grey colour, thickly suffused with darker grey and black 
specks on the upperside; the normal marking along the centre of 
the fore half is of a blackish grey colour, well defined by a black 
marginal line, truncate at its hinder extremity, and emitting an indis¬ 
tinct black oblique line from either side of its breadest part, which 
is slightly angularthe hinder part is marked by some obscure 
whitish markings and spots disposed in opposed oblique broken lines 
on either side ; the genital aperture is characteristic, and of a some¬ 
what oval or kidney-shape, divided by a narrow longitudinal septum ; 
a little way underneath, in front of the spinners,-is a small but very 
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distinct transverse slit or opening, probably the orifice of a portion 
of the tracheal system., 

A single example only was found near Cairo. Probably other 
examples would show some variation in the distinctness of the mark¬ 
ings ; but even from this one example it appears to me to be a very 
distinct species. 

Philodromxjs venustus, sp. n. (Plate LIX. fig. 12.) 

Adult male, length not quite lines ; adult female, rather more 
than 2 lines. 

The cepkalothorax of this pretty and very distinct species lias a 
broad central longitudinal yellow band, as wide as the length of the 
hinder row of eyes, including most of the ocular area, and with a 
paler angular bar at the hinder part of the caput, the angle directed 
backwards ; the sides and clypeus, excepting a narrow marginal 
cream-white line, are of a rich dark brown colour, somewhat eurvi- 
dentate on the lower edge; and on either side of the caput, just below 
each end of the ocular area, is a yellowish spot; the height of the 
clypeus equals half that of the facial space. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position ; those of the fore central 
pair are rather larger than the rest, and are much further from each 
other than each is from the fore lateral eye on its side; the four 
central eyes describe a square whose fore side is the shortest. 

The legs are long and rather slender, their relative length being 
2, 1, 4, 3, or 2, 4, 1, 3 ; they are yellow, broadly banded and other¬ 
wise slightly marked with a brightish brown, but most distinctly and 
darkly on those of the third and fourth pairs; they are also fur¬ 
nished with hairs and a few fine inconspicuous spines. 

The palpi are rather short, and similar in colours and markings to 
the legs; the radial and cubital joints are short, but of about equal 
length, the former being furnished with several spines and a small 
pointed corneous apophysis at its extremity on the outer side; the 
digital joint is rather long and of a narrow oval form and yellow-brown 
colour ; the palpal organs are very simple, consisting apparently of 
an oval lobe without any noticeable processes. 

The Juices are moderate in length and strength, straight and sub- 
conical, of a yellow colour, with two reddish black-brown patches in. 
front of each, one near the base, the other towards the extremity ; 
in fact the base is more or less reddish black-brown all round. 

The maxilla and labium are of the usual form and, with the sternum, 
of a pale yellow colour ; the latter has an elongate triangular black 
spot at its hinder extremity. 

The abdomen is of an oval form, pointed behind' and somewhat 
fiattish above ; it is of a bright buff colour, the upperside margined 
on each side, but not quite to the hinder extremity, with a.'deep- 
black-brown well-defined stripe, edged on the inner side with cream- 
white ; from the fore extremity a short black-brown central stripe 
runs a little way along the ordinary marking, which is of a' much 
paler colour and ill defined ; and from a little way above the spinners 
a narrow cream-white stripe' runs nearly to the extremity of the or- 
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dinary marking ; tlie ground-colour of the abdomen deepens in its 
hue on each side of this white stripe, becoming of the same colour as 
the lateral stripes at its hinder extremity; the underside is pale 
huffish yellow, marked with two longitudinal brownish lines, which 
converge a little towards each other as they get near the spinners. 

An adult female differed only in being of a darker and more suf¬ 
fused hue, the different lines and markings being not quite so 
vivid. 

An adult example of each sex, with an immature female, were 
found on the branches of the sont acacia, during the ascent of the 
Nile, between Cairo and Manfaloot. 

Fam. Lycosides. 

Nidus, gen. nov. 

Cephalothorax short, broad, and with very slight lateral constric¬ 
tions at the caput. 

Eyes not very large nor very unequal in size, occupying the whole 
width of the upperside of the caput, in two not very widely separated, 
and almost equally curved, transverse rows; the convexity of the 
curves is directed forwards, but the front row is the shortest. 

Legs tolerably strong, not very long nor very unequal in length ; 
their relative length 4, 1, 2, 3, or 1,4, 2, 3 ; each tarsus ends with 
three curved claws. 

Maxillae moderately long, straight, broader at their extremity than 
at their base, and rather roundly truncated. 

Labium short, scarcely half the length of the xnaxillse; lateral 
margins slightly curved, and apex rounded, 

Abdomen short, oval, rather pointed behind, and projecting con¬ 
siderably over the base of the cephalothorax. 

Nidus curtus, sp.n. (Plate LX. fig. 13.) 

Immature female, length rather more than 2 lines. 

The cephalothorax has a rather abrupt binder slope, and the 
profile-line of the caput and thorax to the hinder slope is level ; its 
colour is yellow-brown, the ocular area, including a large somewhat 
quadrate area behind it, being yellow, the quadrate area having two 
■indistinct brownish patches near its hinder part; the clypeus is 
yellow, with two brown patches opposite the middle of the base of 
the falees, and its height scarcely equals half that of the facial 
space ; on each side of the cephalothorax is a well-defined, straight, 
yellow, but not very broad stripe, reaching from the hinder extremity 
quite to the insertion of the falees, and below it is a broad yellow- 
brown marginal band. 

The eyes are seated, in the form of a crescent, on largish black tu- 
berculate spots ; the lateral eyes of the hinder row are the largest, and 
the fore laterals the smallest of the eight; the interval between those 
of the hind central pair is rather less than that between each and the 
hind lateral on its side; while the interval between those'of the fore 
central pair is rather greater than that between each and the fore 
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lateral on its side; the length of the front row is equal to that formed 
by any three eyes of the hinder row ; and the four central eyes form 
a square whose fore side is shortest and its hinder side slightly the 
longest. 

The legs are yellow, indistinctly annnlated and marked with dusky 
brown, and furnished with long spines as well as with hairs and 
bristles. 

The palpi are pale yellow, moderately long, and furnished with 
hairs, bristles, and a few spines. 

The falces are vertical and strong; their colour is pale yellow, with 
a broad brownish band along the middle of their fore side, not 
reaching, however, to tbeir extremities. 

The maxillae and labium are pale yellow. 

The sternum , which is nearly round and pointed a little behind, is 
also of a pale yellow colour, but broadly margined on each side with 
dark blackish brown. 

The abdomen has on the upperside a broad longitudinal dark 
brown band, as wide as the whole width of the abdomen at its fore 
extremity, but narrowing gradually to the spinners, near which its 
margins are a little denticulated ; this band has the normal longitu¬ 
dinal macula along the middle of its fore part indistinctly defined, 
of a brownish-yellow colour, and pointed at its hinder extremity; and 
along either side of this are two or three more or less distinct dull 
whitish spots ; the central tapering band is well defined on each side 
by a broad yellowish white marginal band; the sides are marked 
more or less with black-brown streaks and spots; and the underside 
is dull black-brown, divided by a longitudinal central yellowish bar 
(which tapers to a point behind), and margined by a bar on each side 
of a similar colour ; the spinners are short and strong, those of the 
inferior pair being rather stronger, but equal in length to the 
superiors. 

Four immature examples of this Spider were found on rashes in 
a marsh near Alexandria, and are of very great interest as forming a 
transition from Dolomedes to Ctenus and yet wanting such decided 
characters as vrould include them in either of those genera. The 
position of the eyes is very like that of Sparassus ; and this, with the 
strongly lat.erigrade legs, show T s an affinity to the Thomisides; but 
from the Spiders of this family they are separated by the presence of 
three instead of two tarsal claws. The general appearance, from the 
colours and markings, is exceedingly like that of Dolomedesfimbriatus 
(C. Koch) ; but the position of the eyes distinguishes it at a glance 
from that well-known species. The approximation to Ctenus is seen 
in the approach of the fore lateral eyes to the hind lateral ones ; by 
which the front row is strongly curved instead of being straight or 
nearly straight as in Dolomedes ; from this last genus the near ap¬ 
proach together of the two rows also very plainly distinguishes it. 
From all these, and other considerations as well, it has appeared to 
me necessary to constitute a new genus for its reception. , 
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Gen. Pi rata, Sund. 

Pi rata le o pa rdtjs. 

That a leopardus , Sand. 

Ltjcosa cambrica, Bl. Brit. & Irish Spid. p. 32, pi. ii. fig. 14. 

Adults of both sexes were found in a marsh near Alexandria; and 
I can find no structural difference in the male palpi from those parts 
of A. cambrica BL The colours, however, of the abdomen are more 
distinct and more strongly contrasted, while their disposition is the 
same. 

PlRATA PROXIMA, Sp. 11. 

Adult female, length 4 lines. 

The cephalo thorax, looked at in profile, has the thoracic region 
considerably bumped, and the hinder slope very steep and abrupt; 
it is clothed with hairs, and the upper part, especially of the caput, 
is furnished with numerous erect blackish bristles; the colour is 
yellow-brown, margined with a black line, immediately above which 
is a narrow band clothed densely with short white hairs, a little way 
above which, again, is a broader but not very regular or continuous 
yellowish band: from the posterior eyes a broad yellowish tapering 
band runs to the hinder extremity, having within it a largish yellow- 
brown marking, fining off into the red-brown line which denotes the 
thoracic junction ; this yellow-brown marking is again divided longi¬ 
tudinally by a yellowish line, which also runs through the middle of 
the ocular area. 

The eyes occupy an area rather broader than long, the length being 
measured from the lateral eyes of the front to those of the hinder 
row, ignoring the upper angle of the caput, just below which the eyes 
of the middle row are placed ; the length of the front row is equal to 
that of the middle one, and its two central eyes are a little further 
from each other than each is from the lateral eye next to it, and are 
smaller than the eyes of the hinder row, the fore laterals being the 
smallest of the eight. 

The legs are strong, but not very long; their relative length appears 
to be 4, J, 3, 2, though the difference between those of the first and 
third pairs is very small, if any ; they are of a dull brownish-yellow 
colour (the femora only having the faintest traces of darker annula- 
tions on their uppersides), and are furnished with hairs, bristles, and 
spines; the latter are the strongest and most numerous on the tibiae 
and metatarsi of the third and fourth pairs. 

The falces are strong, and of a dark reddish yellow-brown colour. 

The maxillm are yellow-brown, tinged with reddish; the labium 
dark, blackish brown, with a pale apex; and the sternum yellow, 
marked with a few not very distinct dusky brown blotches. All 
these parts are of normal form and furnished with bristly hairs. 

The abdomen fits well up to the hinder slope of the cephalothorax ; 
it is of a dull yellow olive-brown colour, paler on the under than on 
the upperside ; the normal macula along the middle of the fore part 
of the upperside is indistinctly visible and of a dusky brownish hue, 
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angular on each side near the middle and blunt-pointed at its hinder 
extremity j on either side of this macula, but free from its margins, are 
two dark spots in a longitudinal line, furnished with bluish-white 
hairs, the four spots forming nearly a square; four or five other 
similar spots on each side form two longitudinal lines on the hinder 
half of the abdomen, the lines converging towards the spinners; 
these spots are connected into pairs by very faint dusky angular 
transverse lines, or chevrons, the apex of that which joins the first two 
spots touching the hinder extremity of the normal macula on the fore 
part; the sides are mottled with small irregular patches and spots 
of short bluish-white hairs. A series of examples would probably 
show some variety in the distinctness of the pattern on the abdomen. 

A single example only was found in a swamp near Alexandria. It 
is very nearly allied to Fir at a piratica , C. Koch, as well as to P. pis- 
catoria , C. Koch, and P. hygrophila , Thor. From the first of these 
the larger size of the spider, as well as the dark colour of the normal 
macula on the abdomen, will distinguish it at a glance; from the 
second, which is of about the same size, the much narrower white 
marginal border of the cephalothorax, as well as the lateral yellow 
bands, will, among other differences, serve to distinguish it easily ; 
while from the third species it is at once separated by its greater size 
and immaculate (or almost immaculate) legs. It is probably an 
abundant Spider in the marsh referred to and in others near it; but 
I was unfortunately unable to pay this locality another visit after the 
discovery of the single example now T described. 

Gen. Trochosa, Koch. 

T ROC H OS A PARTITA, Sp. 11. 

Adult female, length 5 lines. 

The cephalothorax of this handsome Spider is rather drawn out, 
though not suddenly constricted laterally at the caput; it is of a 
yellow-brown colour, margined with a black line and a tolerably 
regular though not unbroken yellow band ; the middle of the upper- 
side has a somewhat star-shaped marking, formed by short yellow 
stripes converging to the thoracic junction; there are also other 
yellow patches.of different, sizes on the caput behind the ocular area, 
which is strongly suffused with black-brown, leaving, however, a 
clearish yellow space between the eyes of the hinder row. 

The eyes are in the usual .position, the ocular area, being about 
equal in its length and breadth ; the fore centrals are nearly, if not 
quite, as large as the eyes of the hinder row; the front row is longer 
than the middle one, and its eyes are separated by as nearly as 
possible equal intervals. 

The legs are moderate in length and strength, their relative length 
being, as nearly as I could ascertain, 4, 1, 2, 3 ; their colour is 
yellow, faintly annulated and marked with dusky brown, and 
furnished with hairs and spines. 

The falces are of a yellowish colour, clouded with yellow-brown 
towards their extremities; the mamllcc are yellow, and the labium 
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dark yellow-brown, pale at the apex. The sternum is yellow, divided 
longitudinally by a well-defined and very distinct nearly black 
stripe. 

The abdomen is of an elongate oval form, and clothed with dull 
yellowish hairs; the normal maculae on the fore part, as well as the 
ordinary angular bars, or chevrons, on the hinder part (which last are 
spotted with small black points), are well defined, and vary in colour 
from yellow to reddish yellow-brown; besides which there are 
various lines and spots of yellowish and white, the ground-colour 
being nearly black, and the whole forming an exceedingly pretty and 
variegated "pattern; the sides are yellowish, marked with short 
blackish spots and streaks; and the underside is also yellow, marked 
with three broken blackish lines. 

An immature male and two adult females were found near Alex¬ 
andria. It may be distinguished from all other European and 
Egyptian Spiders known to me by the yellow sternum bisected by a 
longitudinal black stripe. 

Trqchosa bepuncta, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 31 lines. 

This spider is very closely allied to T.picta , Hahn, but may be di¬ 
stinguished by its less distinct pattern and paler colours; the structure 
also of the palpal organs is different. The whole of the underside also, 
except the sternum, is of a pale yellow colour without any markings, 
the sternum being blackish brown, with a yellow longitudinal line 
dividing the fore half; while the underside of T, picta is invariably 
(in my experience) of a sooty black hue, and the amiulation of the 
legs very strong and distinct. Possibly this Spider may be the 
Lycosa nilotica of Savigny; but as there appears to be considerable 
doubt upon the point, I have thought it best to give it here as a distinct 
species. 

An adult male and two females were found near Alexandria. 

Trochosa piupes. 

Lycosa pilipes, Luc. Expl, en Algerie, p. 109, pi. ii. fig. 8. 

Numerous examples of both sexes of this Spicier were found under 
stones on the damp sandy flats bordering the Nile in Upper Egypt; 
and I believe them to be identical with the Spicier described" and 
figured by II . Lucas ( loc . cit.). It is very closely allied to examples 
of Trochosa lynx, Koch, received from Dr, L. Koch, but is, I think, 
decidedly of a different species. The numerous long erect bristles 
and hairs on the legs (and, in fact, on the whole Spider) are very cha¬ 
racteristic. 

Trochosa virulenta, sp. n. 

Adult male, length 6 lines;' adult female, 7 lines. 

This Spider is nearly allied both to T. pilipes , Luc., and T. lynx, 
Koch, but may be distinguished by its larger size and bolder though 
very similar pattern on the abdomen. The palpi also of the male 
differ very perceptibly in their greater strength, their shorter cubital 
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and radial joints, and the larger size (especially the greater width) 
of the digital joint; and the palpal organs are different in their 
structure. The legs also are far less distinctly annulated, and are 
quite destitute of the long erect hairs so conspicuous in T. pilipes . 

Two adult males and an adult female were found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cairo. 

Trochosa urban a, sp. n. (PL LX. fig. 14 .) 

Lycosa agretyca , Savigny, Egypte, p. 147, pi. iv. fig. 6. 

This Spider, although nearly allied to Trochosa (Lycosa) agretyca 
("Walek. & Blackw.), is quite distinct from that species, and is in 
fact still more nearly allied to L . campestris (W. & B.). From the 
former the distinctly marked bright yellow colour of the normal 
macula on the fore half of the abdomen, as well as its pointed hinder 
extremity, will distinguish it at a glance ; while from the latter, with 
which it agrees in size, and which it resembles greatly in appearance, 
it may easily be separated by the character of the central longitudinal 
yellow band on the cephalothorax. This in T. campestris is broad, 
tapering towards its hinder extremity, strongly constricted at the 
hinder part of the caput, and its fore part marked with two longitu¬ 
dinal parallel brown lines; whereas in T. urhana the central band is 
narrow and of uniform width from the hinder slope to the middle of 
the ocular area, having a pale yellowish longitudinal line on each 
side of its fore part near the eyes. Also, in all the examples found, 
the digital joint of the male is pale-coloured instead of being of a 
deep reddish brown as in L. campestris . The palpal organs of the 
male also differ in structure. 

Adult and immature examples of both sexes were not infrequent 
among low plants and other herbage in a marsh near Alexandria. 

Trochosa effera. 

Lycosa effera , Cambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 318. 

An adult male and female were found in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, differing from the Palestine specimens only in size, the 
Egyptian examples being the largest. The adult male measures 

lines in length, and the female 7 lines. An immature female was 
also found near Alexandria. 

Gen. Tarentula, Sund. 

Tarentula tarentulina. 

Lycosa tareniulina , Savigny, Egypte, p. 143, pi. iv. fig. 2. 

Immature examples (of the female only) were found in abundance 
near Alexandria, in their cylindrical holes on waste and desert places; 
the hoary-grey ground colour, and the black underside of the 
abdomen distinguish this Spider from all others of the family found 
by myself in Egypt. 

Tarentula truculenta, sp. n. 

Female immature, length rather over 5 lines. 

This Spider is very nearly allied in colours and general appearance 
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to Trochosa effera , Cambr*; it may, however, be distinguished by the 
first row of eyes being distinctly shorter than the second, and by the 
marking of the falces, which in the present species are yellow, or 
orange-yellow-brown, with a longitudinal, well-defined, dark reddish- 
brown band, which runs in front from their base to their extremity, 
and appears to continue the broad dark brown bands running through¬ 
out the length of the cephalothorax and including on each side the 
lateral eyes of all the three rows. The rest of the cephalothorax is 
yellow ; the central yellow band is abruptly constricted at the hinder 
part of the caput, whence it narrows gradually to the hinder extremity 
of the thorax. On the caput this band has two longitudinal parallel 
brown lines, which are often imperfect, and sometimes obsolete. 

The eyes of the front row are very small (the centrals not very 
much larger than the laterals), and separated by as nearly as pos¬ 
sible equal intervals; the laterals of this row are seated on strong 
tubercles, and have a rather downward direction ; the height of the 
clypeus equals a diameter of the central eyes ; the ocular area is not 
much longer than broad ; and the length of the hinder row does not 
very much exceed that of the middle row. 

The leys are yellow, immaculate, excepting in some few examples 
where the femora show a very faint trace of dusky annulations. 

The maxi lice and labium are yellow, the latter clouded with brown 
towards and at its base; the sternum also is yellow, with two or 
three indistinct dusky longitudinal markings. 

The abdomen is of a rather elongate oval form, its colour varies 
from yellow to pale yellow-browm ; and the ordinary Lycosid markings 
are more or less distinctly traced by blackish brown broken lines 
and spots, tbe spots extending in broken oblique lines over the 
sides; the abdominal pattern in this, as in almost all other species 
of the family, is often greatly obscured by the hairs with which it is 
covered; immersion in fluid, however,brings out the pattern distinctly. 

Eight or nine examples were found near Alexandria. 

Tarentula tremens, sp, n. 

Adult female, length scarcely 4 lines. 

Cephalothorax dull orange-yellow, clothed with yellowish grey 
adpressed hairs; a broad brown longitudinal band occupies each 
side, leaving a narrower yellow marginal one and a much broader 
central one ; the latter is sharply dentated on its inner margins at 
the hinder part of the caput, the foremost denticulation represent¬ 
ing the ordinary constriction, where the lateral dark bands break in 
upon the central pale one; this in the present Spider is almost of 
uniform width from the eyes to the beginning of the hinder slope, 
which is not excessively steep, forming an angle of about 45°. 

The eyes of the front row form a line perceptibly shorter than 
those of the second row; the centrals of the second row are a little 
larger than the laterals, and the interval between them is rather greater 
than that between each and and the lateral eye nearest to it; those 
of the second (or middle) row are very large, and separated from 
each other by scarcely a diameter's interval; and yet the line formed 
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by them is but a trifle less than that formed by the. binder row. 
The ocular area is longer than broad. 

The legs are rather short and strong; their relative length ap¬ 
parently 4, 3, 1,2; they are of a bright yellow colour, tinged with 
reddish brown towards, the extremities of the first two pairs, and 
almost immaculate, the traces of ampliation being scarcely percep¬ 
tible ; they are furnished sparingly with hairs and bristles, and a few 
rather short spines. 

Th vfalces are strong and of a rich deep red-brown colour, clothed 
sparingly with yellowish hairs and dark bristles. 

The maxilla are darkish yellow-brown, tinged with red, the ex¬ 
tremities being pale yellow. 

The labium is wholly dark red-brown, and the sternum yellow. 

The abdomen is of a dull orange-yellow (paler underneath), and 
pretty thickly clothed with coarsish vellow-grey adpressed hairs, 
among which are a few prominent blackish bristles. The ordinary 
Lycosid markings are scarcely traceable, being only just indicated by 
a few minute black-brown spots. The sexual orifice is large but of 
simple form, consisting of two rather oblique oval apertures near 
together, but in opposition, at the hinder part of a large, nearly cir¬ 
cular, red-yellow, somewhat corneous-looking convexity. 

A single example of this very distinct Spider was found near 
Alexandria. 

Gen. Lycosa, Latr. 

Lycosa tjngulata, sp. n. 

Immature female, length 5 lines. 

This Spider is certainly very closely allied to Lycosa arenaria , 
Sav. (resembling it in the remarkably long and slightly curved supe¬ 
rior tarsal claws, by which it may be easily distinguished from all 
others known to me); the description, however, given of the colours 
and markings lead me to conclude that it is of a different species. 

The cephalothorax, when seen in profile, is rather depressed be¬ 
hind the occiput; and the height of the clypeus considerably exceeds 
the diameter of the fore central eyes ; this part and the ocular area 
are dark brown ; but being, with the rest of the cephalothorax, 
covered with yellow-grey pubescence, its colour is not so apparent; 
there are also on these parts numerous long bristly hairs; the rest 
of the cephalothorax is of a bright straw-yellow colour, with two 
broad longitudinal yellow-brown bands, each of which includes at its 
fore extremity the lateral eyes, on its side, of the hinder and middle 
rows. The central yellow hand is very broad, but strongly con¬ 
stricted (or indented)"at the occiput, forming a pretty regular, large, 
transverse oval behind the posterior eyes ; and behind this con¬ 
striction the margins of the band are somewhat denticulate, and emit 
some pale divergent lines across the two yellow-brown bands, fol¬ 
lowing the directions of the thoracic indentations; the thoracic junc¬ 
tion is indicated by a longish red-brown indented line. 

The eyes are in the usual position; those of the posterior and 
middle rows form nearly a square, the fore side shortest and the hinder 
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side longest;. These four eyes are very large* the posterior ones being 
rather less than the anteriors; the two centrals of the front row are 
larger than the laterals* and farther from each other than from the 
lateral nearest to it* the row itself being shorter than the middle row. 

The legs are long and moderately strong; their relative length ap¬ 
parently 4 , 3 * 1 * 2 * those of the fourth pair greatly exceeding the rest 5 
they are of a straw-yellow colour ; the femora are marked on their 
outer sides with a broken longitudinal stripe* and faintly annulated 
with pale yellow-brown ; they are furnished with hairs and nume¬ 
rous pale, but not very long nor strong spines; and each tarsus ter¬ 
minates with three pale claws* of which the superior pair are very 
long and slightly curved, their hinder part finely pectinated; the 
inferior claw is exceedingly short, and bent almost perpendicularly 
downwards; the extremities of the tarsi* (which are subdivided, 
giving the legs eight joints instead of seven) are also furnished all 
round with longish slender spines. 

The palpi are of moderate length; their colour is yellow, and the 
terminal claw long, slightly curved, and minutely pectinated. 

The faloes are moderately long and strong ; they are of a yellow- 
brown colour, with a dark brown longitudinal band in front* nearly 
as wide as the falces, and they are furnished in front with numerous 
hairs and long bristles. 

The maxillm and labium are of a dull brownish hue* tipped with 
pale yellow. 

The sternum is nearly circular, and of a uniform pale straw-yel¬ 
low colour. 

The abdomen is of a yellow colour, rather darker on the sides* 
spotted and marked with brownish black, and also with some spots, 
lines* and patches of white pubescent hairs; these latter give the 
Spider a remarkable appearance, the darker markings being much 
obscured by the general yellowish hairy clothing; when examined 
closely, however* and especially when in spirit of wine* the usual 
characteristic markings become apparent enough. The normal longi¬ 
tudinal macula on the fore half of the upperside is of a yellowish 
brown hue, pointed behind, and with some black marginal spots ; and 
the transverse chevrons are formed by more or less perfect blackish 
lines ; the sides are spotted and marked with blackish. 

Three immature females of this Spider were found at the roots of 
stunted herbage on the desert near Jebel y Silsilis* in Upper Egypt. 

Lycosa eidelis. 

Lijcosa fidelis , Cambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 319, 

Lycosa galerita , L. Koch* JEgypt u. Abyss. Arachn. 1875* p. 69* 
Taf. vii, fig. h 

The peculiar structure of the palpal organs of the male of this 
Spider, well represented in Dr. Koch’s figure (Joe. tit. supra), with 
some other striking characters* render its identity with L. galerita, 

* The subdivision of the tarsi of this and another allied Sinaitic species ( L. 
pmlongipes, Cambr.) will probably necessitate the formation of a new genus for 
their reception. ■ 
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L. K.j pretty certain. Adults of both sexes were frequent both in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo and Alexandria. 

Lycosa injucunda, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 15.) 

Adult male, length rather over 3 lines. 

This^ Spider is very closely allied to L. fidelis, Cambr., and is 
found in the same localities ; it may, however, be at once distin¬ 
guished by the generally duller and less distinct colours and mark* 
ings in both sexes, especially in the adult males, whose cephalo- 
thorax has distinct, though irregularly edged and slightly in¬ 
terrupted, lateral yellow bands, leaving a broken marginal brown 
band on each side; the central longitudinal yellow band is also quite 
distinct, strongly radiated at the thoracic junction, and much con¬ 
stricted at the occiput, whereas in L. fidelis the central band is 
scarcely traceable and the lateral ones quite obsolete. 

The eyes of the hinder row are further apart than in L. fidelis ; in 
other respects, except being generally larger, the eyes are very similar 
in both species. 

The legs are dull yellow, annulated with brown, but not nearly so 
distinctly as in L. fidelis. 

The palpi of the adult male differ remarkably in the two species, 
those of L. fidelis having the humeral and digital joints black, and 
the cubital and radial joints clear yellow, the fore part of the latter, 
as also the base of the digital joints, clothed with white hairs ; the 
cubital and radial joints are also rather short, and of equal length 5 
while in the present Spider the humeral joint is dull yellow, like the 
cubital and radial, these two latter being longer and differing in 
their relative length, the radial being distinctly longer than the 
cubital, and (as well as the digital, which is of a dark brown colour, 
and terminates with two strong curved claws) entirely destitute of 
the white hairs which in L. fidelis form so striking a contrast to 
the black digital joint. The palpal organs of the present species are 
also of much less complex structure than those of L. fidelis: no de¬ 
scription would avail to make their structure intelligible; this can 
only be done by good figures on a large scale ; one character, 
however, of those of the present Spider is unusual, if not unique—-the 
large basal corneous lobe or process being clothed with hairs. 

The underside of L. fidelis is much darker than in the present 
Spicier ; this is especially noticeable in the sternum, which in the 
former is deep brownish black, and in the latter pale dull yellowish, 
with sometimes two longitudinal dusky brownish curved stripes. 

Adult and immature examples of each sex were found both near 
Cairo and Alexandria. The females of the present Spider may be 
distinguished from those of L. fidelis by the much smaller and dif¬ 
ferently formed genital aperture. 

Lycosa iniqtja, sp. n. 

Adult female, length nearly 4 lines. 

This Spider bears considerable general resemblance to L. injucunda , 
but may be separated at a glance by the large size of the eyes of the 
Proc. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. XL, 40 
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middle row; these are more than double the size of those of the 
hinder row, and form very nearly as long a line as the latter. The 
sides of the cephalothorax are rather depressed ; a broad, longitu¬ 
dinal, brownish yellow band, radiating at the thoracic junction^ oc¬ 
cupies the middle ; and the lateral margins have a broken band of the 
same colour, the intermediate spaces forming two broad brown bands ; 
the ocular area is black-brown ; and the whole has a dense clothing 
of yellowish grey pubescence. 

The legs are” rather short, though not very unequal in length, 
their relative length being apparently 4, 3, 1,2; they are yellow, 
the femora banded with black-brown, and the femoral and base of 
the tibial joints slightly marked with a similar colour. 

The faloes are brownish yellow, blackish near their base in front, 
and marked obliquely towards the extremities with a dusky brown 
band. 

The sternum is black-brown, with a broad, irregularly edged, 
yellow, longitudinal central band, which does not, however, reach 
the hinder extremity. 

The abdomen is dull blackish brown above, all the normal cha¬ 
racteristic markings being much obscured ; the normal central mark¬ 
ing on the fore part is bifid at its hinder extremity, and has an an¬ 
gular point, directed backwards, near the middle of each side; the 
hinder part has two nearly parallel longitudinal rows, each of three or 
four rather conspicuous pale spots, furnished with whitish hairs; and 
between them is an indistinct series of yellowish angular bars or chev¬ 
rons ; the sides are marked with black-brown spots and broken lines, 
which are more thinly dispersed towards the underside, which is 
yellow, margined with black-brown, and divided by a longitudinal 
central dark brown bar. 

A single example was found under a stone near Alexandria. 

Lycgsa in quiet a, sp. 11. 

Adult male, length 2 lines. 

Cephalothorax , deep brown, with a broad, longitudinal, central 
brownish yellow band, tapering slightly from the eyes to the hinder 
extremity, and, together with the space included by the four large 
posterior eyes, covered thickly with yellowish grey hairs; there "is 
also on each side a narrow yellowish lateral stripe," interrupted near 
the middle, and situated a little way above the margin; the elgpeus 
is brownish yellow. 

The eyes of the middle row do not appear to be larger than those 
of the hinder one ; but the line formed by them is shorter than that 
formed by the latter, and also a little shorter than that formed by 
the laterals (on each side) of these two rows; the centrals of the 
front row are larger than the laterals, and are much further apart 
from each other than each is from the lateral eye on its side. 

The legs are long, and tolerably strong ; their colour is dull yel¬ 
lowish, faintly annuiated with dusky brown. 

The palpi are also dull yellowish in colour, the digital joint being 
brown; the radial joint is rather larger anti stronger than the 
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cubital, and (together with the digital) pretty densely clothed with 
black bristly hairs; the palpal organs have a strong, pointed process 
at their fore part, the point directed forwards and outwards j be¬ 
tween the base of this process and the outer margin of the digital 
joint is a small bluntish corneous, black-tipped point; and near the 
middle of the large basal lobe is a small prominent blunt-pointed 
process, with another of equal length springing at right angles from 
its base; on the outer side the digital joint has no terminal claw* 

The falces are dull yellowish, suffused with dusky brown. 

The maxillae and labium are pale yellow, and the sternum black- 
brown. 

The abdomen is broader behind than before ; it has all the charac¬ 
teristic markings on the upperside indicated by black lines and 
spots on a reddish yellow ground; the normal marking on the fore 
half is rather blunt-pointed behind, and broadest near the middle, 
whence on either side an oblique black line issues ; the sides are 
dull yellow, marked with short black lines and spots, some of which 
are disposed in oblique rows ; the underside is pale yellow. 

A single example of this small but very distinct species was found 
near Alexandria ; in its colours and pattern it is very like Tarantula 
miniata, Koch, but is much smaller. 

Lycosa inopina, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 16.) 

Lycosaproximo Carnbr. Spick Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 316 
(nec L. proximo, , Koch). 

A careful comparison assures me of the identity of the Spider 
quoted in the above synonym with the species now recorded ; and 
I have now but little doubt that it is distinct from L. proximo, 
K och, though nearly allied to it; the certainty, however, of this 
can only be ascertained by comparison of typical examples of both 
species ; meanwhile it seems best to describe the present species as 
a distinct one. 

The length of the adult male is a little over 2 lines; and it 
belongs to the monticola group. The central yellow longitudinal 
band on the cephalothorax is not very broad ; it is widest at the 
thoracic junction, comes abruptly to a point (sometimes obsolete) 
immediately behind the ocular area, and tapers to a point at its 
posterior extremity; the lateral yellow bands are well defined, but 
irregular on the edges, and interrupted, leaving also a distinct brown 
marginal stripe; the intermediate spaces form two broad dark yeh 
low-brown bands marked pretty distinctly with converging black 
lines; these bands are of a bright orange (and sometimes lemon) 
yellow colour; the ocular area is black. 

■ The eyes differ little, if any thing, in size and position from those 
of L. inquiet a, Cambr. 

The legs are long and moderately strong; they are yellow, slightly 
marked and faintly annnlated with dusky brown. Some have 
scarcely any markings or annulation visible. 

The' ’palpi are black ; the radial and digital joints clothed densely 
with hairs; the palpal organs are rather simple, the chief charac- 

40* 
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teristic prominent process near the centre is short, stout, obtusely 
pointed, and with a slightly pointed spur at its base nearly as long 
as the process itself, with which it forms by its direction a very 
obtuse angle. 

Fakes black-brown, but in some examples (probably those 
more recently come to maturity) yellow, merely clouded with dusky 
brown. 

Sternum dusky brown to black, with a short yellow central stripe 
or marking. 

Maxillce and labium yellowish dusky brown to black, with the 
extremity of a clearer hue. 

Abdomen black, or nearly so above, with the normal markings 
on the fore half of the upperside broad and somewhat angular in 
the middle, fining to a point behind, and of a bright orange or lemon- 
yellow ; this is followed to the spinners by a series of strong but 
short angular bars, or chevrons, generally confluent, decreasing in size 
as they go backwards, and marked with a few distinct black points 
or spots ; the sides are yellow, more or less clouded with black ; and 
the underside is black, margined on each side with a straight yel¬ 
lowish line. Individuals are frequently found altogether of a lighter 
line, and with the underside of the abdomen clear yellow; but the 
pattern above described on the upperside may be easily traced, 
being defined by black spots and markings on a yellow ground ; in 
these examples the palpi are also yellow, the radial and digital joints 
alone deepening to dusky black. 

The females generally resemble the males ; but the central cephalo¬ 
thoracic band is often dilated behind the ocular area, and constricted 
at the occiput, the anterior dilatation being more or less extensively 
marked with yellow brown; the normal macula and succeeding 
chevrons on the abdomen also often form a broad dentate yellow 
band narrowing to the spinners; and marked with a series of pairs of 
black points or spots ; in this sex the legs also are far more strongly 
and distinctly annulated with brown. 

Adults of both sexes were common near Alexandria. 

Lycosa observans, sp. n. 

The adult male of this Spider is 2 lines in length. 

It is very closely allied indeed to L. inopina, and is found in the 
same locality and situation; but it is rather smaller, and its colours 
are in general far less distinct, and run more one into the other, the 
pattern formed by their distribution being similar; the cephalothorax 
has no lateral yellow bands visible in either sex ; and the posterior 
half (sometimes more) of the femora of the first pair of legs is black, 
the corresponding part of the second pair being also suffused with 
the same hue. The palpi are black, the radial and digital joints 
densely clothed with hairs; the palpal organs are somewhat similar ; 
but the characteristic process is far less strong, its basal spur being 
of equal length with the process itself, obtuse, and forming with the 
process a more acute angle than in L, inopina . 

It is possible that this Spider may* be the L, proxima, 'Koch, 
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though I am inclined to think it is of a distinct species. In some 
adult male examples the legs are entirely yellow, without any dark 
markings or emulations whatever; in general, however, they are more 
or less distinctly annulated with dusky brown or brown-black, 
especially in the females. 

Adults of both sexes were found near Alexandria. 

Fam. Sphasides. 

Gen. Ox\ r opES, Latr. 

OXYOPES ALEXANDRINES. 

Sphasus alexandrinus , Sav. et And. Egypte, p. 142, pi. iv. fig. 1. 

Adult and immature examples of each sex were found near Cairo 
on branches of the sont acacia. 

OXYOPES BI LINE ATIJ S, Sp. II. 

Length of an immature female, 2 lines. 

Several very young examples of this species were found near 
Cairo, in a similar situation to that in which the last species was 
found. I feel no doubt that it is a distinct and probably undescribed 
species, though in the immature condition this is not absolutely cer¬ 
tain, Spiders varying sometimes very considerably in the young state. 

In general form and position of the eyes the present Spider is very 
similar to O. alexandrinus . The abdomen is of a yellow-brown 
colour, marked on the upperside with two very nearly parallel 
longitudinal pale yellowish lines rather wide apart, and comprising 
a broad brown elongate-oval band running the whole length of the 
abdomen. The sides are entirely devoid of the oblique pale lines so 
characteristic in 0. alexandrinus ; nor are there any angular lines, or 
chevrons, on the hinder half of the upperside of the abdomen. 

The cephalothorax is yellow, with three broad longitudinal browu 
bands. 

Fain. Salticides. 

In recording and describing the species of this family found by 
myself in Egypt, I have not attempted to place them in any syste¬ 
matic consecutive order: the known species are placed first; and 
they are followed in each genus by the species considered to be new 
to science. Few families of the Araneidea need a thorough revision * 
so much as the Salticides, especially with respect to the exotic 
genera. The number of described species of the family is now so 
great (up wards of one thousand) that their certain subdivision into 
well marked genera becomes each year a more pressing necessity. 
M. Eugene Simon has worked hard and successfully at the European 
forms of this family ; and I am mainly indebted to him for the 
determination of those found in Egypt. 

Gen. Balles, Thor. 

Balles piger, sp, n. 

Adult female, length 2 lines. 

This Spider is very nearly allied to Balius heterophtkaImns 9 
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Koch (Marpissa brevipes , Koch, Salticus obscurus, El.), which it 
closely resembles in form, size, colour, and markings; and it may 
be distinguished by the legs of the first pair being like the rest, but 
slightly striped with brown; whereas in B. obscurus, they are almost 
wholly (at least the femoral, genual, and tibial joints) deep chocolate- 
brown ; the humeral and cubital joints also of the palpi are of the 
same hue, whereas in the present Spider the palpi have scarcely any 
dark markings. Although these differences appear at first sight but 
slight ones by which to distinguish the species, I feel convinced that 
they will be found to be constant; I have examined numerous 
examples of the European form, and find no variation whatever in 
the markings of the legs and palpi; and I should be confident that 
some day the adult male and other examples of the female will 
further prove their distinctness from S. obscurus. 

A single example only of the adult female was found in Upper 
Egypt. 

Gen. Attus, Sim. ( Salticus , Latr. ad partem). 

Attus delectus. (Plate LX. fig. 88.) 

Attus delectus, Cambr. Spid. Pal. & Syr., P. Z, S. 1872, p. 326. 

Adults of both sexes of this pretty and distinctly marked Spider 
were found near Alexandria. 

Attus mouffettii. 

Salticus mouffettii , Saw. et Aud. Egypte, p. 1/1, pL vii. fig. 17. 

An adult female of this well marked Spider was found near 
Alexandria. 

Attus staintonii. 

Salticus staintofiii , Cambr. Spid. Pal. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 
331, pi. xiv. fig. 20. 

Salticus congener , Cambr. loc. cit. p. 332. 

Adults of both sexes of this exceedingly distinct Spider were 
found in Upper Egypt, and are undoubtedly identical with those 
described l. c. supra. I have, moreover, now no hesitation in 
determining S. congener (L c. supra) to be the female of & (Attus) 
staintonii , although differing from it so considerably in colour and 
markings. 

Attus spiniger. (Plate LX. fig. 103.) 

Salticus spiniger , Cambr. Spid. Pah & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 339. 

Both sexes, adult as well as immature, were found on the trunks 
of palm-trees at various places in Egypt, between Cairo and Assouan. 
The very long, circularly coiled, filiform spine, connected with the 
palpal organs of the male, forms a very striking and distinguishing 
character, and renders the present Spider an easy one to be 
determined, 

Attus paykullii. 

Salticus paykullii, Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p. 172, ph vii. tig. 22. 
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S, vaillahtii , Luc. Explor. de V Alger. Arachn. p. 136. pi. v. 
fig. 2. 

The identity of the two Spiders mentioned in the above synonyms 
appears to be undoubted. Adult and immature examples of both 
sexes were found near Cairo and Alexandria, generally on old walls. 

1 have received lately adults of both sexes from the Mauritius, from 
Edward Newton, Esq., and also from Bombay, from Major Julian 
Hobson (H.M. Staff Corps). 

Atttjs soldanii. 

Salticus soldanii, Sav. et And. Egypte, p. ISl, pi. vii. fig. 17, 18. 

An adult male and several female and immature adults were found 
near Alexandria. 

Attus monardi. 

Salticus monardi , Luc. Explor. de FAlger, p. 156, pi. vii. fig. 1. 

An adult male of this distinct and pretty species was found near 
Cairo. 

Attus fulgens. 

Salticus fulgens, Cambr. Spid. Pal. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 340, 
pi. xiv. fig. 17. 

Adults of both sexes were not unfrequent on trees and plants, near 
Alexandria, Cairo, and in Upper Egypt. This is one of the most 
brilliant and pretty of all tlieSalticides I found in Egypt; and its golden 
green iridescent abdomen distinctly spotted with white renders it. an 
easily determined species. 

Attus regillus. (Plate LX. fig. 17.) 

Attus regillus, L. Koch, Verb and, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, p. 879. 

Adult and immature males with immature females were found 
near Cairo and in Upper Egypt on trees and low shrubs, and sub¬ 
sequently in similar situations near Smyrna and Ephesus. I have 
also received it from Bombay. I include this Spider in the genus 
Attus on M. Simon’s authority; but I couceive that the peculiar, 
almost circular form of the cephalothorax entitles it to generic 
separation from the typical Atti. ' A similar form of cephalothorax is 
not unfrequent in several other (as yet undescribed) exotic species. 

Attus bonnetii. 

Attus bonnetiiy Sav. et Aud. Egypte, pi. vii. fig. 14 ( 5 ). 

Attus canescens, Cambr. Spid. Palest. & Syr., P. Z. S. 1872, p. 323. 

Adults of both sexes of this species were found near Alexandria, 
and also at the roots and among the stems of stunted plants on 
the desert near Jebel y Silsilis, in Upper Egypt. 

Savigny and Audouin describe and figure only the female; the 
male (length 21 lines) differs in the abdomen wanting the double 
longitudinal nearly parallel series of short oblique pale streaks on 
the upperside ; instead of these there is a broad longitudinal central 
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dark blackish-brown band, which sometimes emits a few very short 
oblique streaks on each side near its hinder extremity. The rest of 
the upper part and sides are thickly clothed with greyish hairs ; 
though occasionally the sides have a broad longitudinal rusty or 
brownish band, marked with one or more indistinct oblique pale 
lines. 

The clypeus of the male is, in general, densely clothed with white 
hairs, though in some examples these hairs are rusty red; the 
lateral margins also of the cephalothorax have a broad band of white 
hairs ; and the upperside has two indistinct longitudinal bands of 
a similar nature. 

The legs are sometimes yellow, without any markings; but in some 
specimens they are faintly annulated and marked with brown. 

The' -palpi are short and similar to the legs in colour ; the cubital 
and radial joints are very short; the latter is the shortest, and has, 
at the extremity of its outer side beneath, a strong slightly curved, 
prominent, tapering and sharp-pointed reddish-brown apophysis ; 
from its position this apophysis is not easily seen without consider¬ 
able care in examination ; its length is equal to, if it does not exceed, 
the length of the joint. The palpi are clothed with long white 
bristly hairs ; the digital joint is of good size, longer than the 
radial and cubital joints together; it is of a somewhat oblong-oval 
form, constricted on its outer side towards the fore extremity, where 
it has a somewhat truncated appearance. The palpal organs appear 
to be simple in form, and are of a dark reddish-brown colour. 

This Spider is evidently subject to considerable variety in colours 
and distinctness of markings. A variety of the female, described in 
(e Spid. Palest. & Syr. 55 1. c. supra as Saltieus canescens , Koch, has 
the longitudinal central band on the abdomen of a rusty red hue, 
but similar in its form and character to that of the male. An 
example of this variety, resembling exactly the Palestine specimen, 
was found along with the rest in Upper Egypt. Probably the 
variation in markings depends chiefly on the hairy clothing being 
more or less uninjured; when colours are dependent on pubescence, 
these will vary very much according to the length of time since the 
Spider became adult and has been exposed to the brilliant rays of 
the sun on a barren desert. 

Attcs gctj dates, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 90.) 

Adult male, length 2 lines. 

The cephalothorax is massive, the hinder slope abrupt and slightly 
hollow in the profile line ; the profile of the upper part of the caput 
forms a slightly curved line; and the fore part of the ocular region 
is rather prominent; its colour is yellow brown, the ocular area 
strongly tinged with orange, and the margins black; the surface is 
pretty thickly clothed with a depressed yellowish grey pubescence 
and whitish squamose hairs; the clypeus and the lateral margins (as 
well as the base of the falces in front) being more densely and 
regularly clothed with pure white hairs of the same nature. 

The eyes are on black tuberculate spots, in the ordinary position ; 
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the ocular area is broader than long, the line formed bj the two 
posterior eyes being considerably longer than that formed by the 
four anterior ones ; the fore centrals are of a dull mother-of-pearl 
colour, unusually large, but not quite contiguous to each other, and 
each is also very near but not quite contiguous to the lateral of the 
same row on its side. The minute eyes of the middle row are rather 
nearer to the posterior than to the anterior row, and each is placed 
within the straight line formed by the lateral eyes of those two rows 
respectively. 

The legs are rather unequal in length ; those of the first pair (in 
the male) are the longest and strongest; the femora, genua, and 
tibiae of this pair are of a bright yellow-brown, the metatarsi con¬ 
siderably darker, and the tarsi pale yellow, the tibiae and metatarsi 
being fringed above and below with strong prominent hairs ; the legs 
of the third pair are, in the males, next in length (in the females 
they are rather longer than those of the first pair), those of the 
second pair being a little shorter than those of the fourth ; these 
three pairs are yellow, slightly marked with dusky brown, but not 
regularly annulated ; all are furnished with spines, those beneath 
the tibise and metatarsi of the first pair being the longest and 
strongest. 

The palpi are short, and yellow in colour, the radial and digital 
joints bright yellow-brown; they are furnished thickly with hairs, 
chiefly white, and some of them, especially on the cubital, radial, 
and digital joints long and strong; the radial is rather shorter than 
the cubital, and has its extremity on the outer side produced into a 
very slightly curved, tolerably strong, tapering, deep-reddish-yellow- 
brown apophysis, almost, if not quite, equal in length to the joint 
itself; the digital joint is oval, and as long if not rather longer 
than the radial and cubital joints together; the palpal organs are 
well-developed, but simple in structure, with a strong curved taper¬ 
ing corneous process or spine lying along their inner side. 

The falces are small, of a deep blackish red-brown colour, and 
clothed with white squamose hairs near their base in front. 

The maxillae and labium are similar to the falces in colour, tipped 
with pale yellowish. 

The sternum is yellow, oval, and clothed with coarse whitish hairs. 

The abdomen is small, oval, blunt behind, truncate before, and 
clothed pretty thickly with hairs; its colour is sandy yellowish, 
marked above and on the sides with dark brown, but forming no 
very definite pattern; the markings on the upperside are joined to the 
lateral ones, and form somewhat oblique but irregular lines; a central 
dark marking along the middle of the fore half of the upperside is 
also occasionally traceable; the spinners are moderately long and 
prominent. 

The female is larger than the male, and is of a generally paler 
hue; the fore central eyes are also of a dull opaque whitish por¬ 
celain hue. 

Two adults of each sex were found at the roots and among the 
stems of scattered herbage ou the desert near Gebel-y-Siisiiis, in 
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Upper Egypt. It is a very active spider, and appears to be nearly 
allied to the Attus frontalis (Walck.) of Europe. 

Attus menbxcus, sp. n. 

Adult male, length. 2| lines ; adult female, 4 lines. 

The eephalotkorace is of a deep brown-black colour, densely 
clothed with greyish and sandy-grey pubescence, and margined with 
long white hairs; the hairs on the ocular area are of a distinctly 
squamose character, and sometimes form alternate longitudinal stripes 
of a whitish and sandy brownish-red hue. The fore part of the 
ocular area is also furnished with a few long curved bristles and 
bristly hairs; and the clypeus equals in height the diameter of a 
fore central eye. 

The eyes are in the usual position, and their colour is dull 
greenish mother-of-pearl ; the ocular area is scarcely broader than 
long, but projects forward considerably, and the line formed by the 
two posterior eyes is equal to that formed by the four anterior ones ; 
the lateral eyes of the anterior row are removed considerably back¬ 
wards, so that, looked at from above and behind, the row is strongly 
curved, with the curve directed forwards; the interval between each 
lateral and the central eye nearest to it is very nearly, if not quite, 
equal to the diameter of the lateral; the minute eyes of the middle 
row are respectively halfway between the laterals of the posterior 
and anterior rows. 

The legs are strong, moderately long, and of a yellowish colour, 
indistinctly annulated with brown, furnished with spines, and clothed 
with hair, chief among which is a more or less dense whitish pubes¬ 
cence ; the tibiae, tarsi, and metatarsi of the first pair are dark 
brown. The femora of the same pair are somewhat tumid on the 
outer sides, rather beneath the fore extremity, where they have also 
a conspicuous double fringe of dark bristly hairs ; their relative 
length appears to be 4, 3, i, 2; but the difference is not very great; 
beneath the terminal claws of each tarsus is a black scopula, or 
brash of hairs. 

The palpi are yellow, thickly fringed above and on each side with 
long, curved, white, bristly hairs, among which are a few black 
bristles; the cubital and radial joints are very short, but of 
about equal length ; and the latter does not appear to have any 
apophysis at its outer extremity. The digital joint is equal to the 
radial and cubital joints together, and of an oblong oval form, 
truncated at its fore extremity ; it is of a deep brown colour, clothed 
with long whitish bristles and hairs. The palpal organs are very 
large, but of simple structure, and of a somewhat globularly oval 
form; they are nearly black in colour, and extend backwards and 
outwards beneath the radial joint. 

The fakes are small, directed backwards, and, from the promi¬ 
nence of the ocular area, placed far back beneath the fore part of the 
cephalothorax; they are of a dark yellow-brown colour, clothed with 
hairs.. 

The abdomen is of a broadish oval form, dark black-brown,' 
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but densely and uniformly clothed with whitish and sandy grey 
pubescence, liable to be robbed off in capturing and securing. 

The female is considerably larger than the, male, but resembles ft 
in general characters and appearance; the colour of the abdomen in 
this sex, however, is more commonly of a more sandy hue than that 
of the male. 

Adults of both sexes were found on the bare desert in several 
places from Alexandria to Assouan, and, except when in motion, are 
exceedingly difficult to perceive. The males are very active. 

Attus mend ax, sp. B. 

Adult male, length 3 lines. 

The cepkalothorax of this Spider is massive, but of ordinary form, 
and thickly pubescent, with a good many prominent bristly hairs 
scattered over its upper surface, but most thickly on the fore part of 
the ocular area. It is of a deep black-brown hue, and has two 
parallel longitudinal stripes clothed with white hairs; these stripes 
run to the eyes of the hinder row, and melt away insensibly into the 
somewhat greyish rustv-yellow colour of the ocular area; the black- 
brown band between them is rather more than double their width, 
but narrows a little at its hinder extremity : the margins of the 
cephalothorax are black ; but there is a bordering of white hairs both 
above and below them. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position ; the ocular area is broader 
than long, and the length of the hinder row is less than that of the 
anterior one; the eyes of the intermediate row equally separate the 
posterior and anterior ones, and each is placed a little within the 
straight line formed by the laterals of these two rows on its side. 
The height of the clypeus equals the diameter of one of the fore 
central eyes ; these are very near to each other, but not quite 
contiguous, and each is separated from the lateral eye of the same 
row on its side by no more than one third the diameter of the 
latter. 

The legs are strong, but not very long, nor greatly different in 
length ; relatively to each other they are 4, 3, 1,2; their colour is 
a dull yellow, faintly marked with a dusky hue, but scarcely annu- 
lated; they are clothed with a little greyish pubescence, and furnished 
with spines, hairs, and bristles; each tarsus terminates with two 
rather long claws, pectinated, and with a strong and compact scopula 
beneath them. 

The palpi are short and strong; they are of a pale yellowish 
colour, the digital joints being slightly brownish yellow ; the cubital 
joints are thickly fringed and clothed above with strong white hairs, 
'among which, on the fore margin of the npperside of the joint, is a 
strong, prominent, black, tapering bristle; the radial joint is shorter 
than the cubital, and has a small, dark-coloured, slightly curved, 
and (apparently) blunt-pointed apophysis at its extremity on the 
outer side, just, or nearly, behind which is a rather compact tuft of 
straight black bristles ; there are also some other bristles (both black 
and white) on other parts of the joint; the digital joint is large, 
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considerably longer than the radial and cubital joints together, of 
an oblong-oval form, somewhat obliquely truncated at its fore 
extremity, and clothed with whitish hairs ; the palpal organs are 
simple but large, and project backwards and rather outwards 
beneath, but free from, the radial joint, terminating in a somewhat 
conical point. 

The fakes are small, straight, nearly vertical, and of a yellow- 
brown colour, furnished with hairs and bristles. 

The abdomen is oval, pointed behind, hairy, and of tolerable size ; 
the upperside is brownish black, with a strong longitudinal central 
white or pale sandy grey .stripe; this stripe is well defined on its 
edges, but is slightly broadest behind, and a very little notched or 
irregular on the" edges in that part; the sides are slightly marked 
with brown, as also is the underside; but usually all markings on 
these parts are obscured by the thick grey or light sandy-grey 
pubescence ; the spinners are prominent, black, tipped with white. 

Three adult males were found in the neighbourhood of Cairo. It 
is nearly allied to Attus fasciatus , Hahn, but (the male, at least, 
the female being yet unknown) may be distinguished by its stronger 
and more robust form, and the distinctness of the white stripes on 
the eephalothorax and abdomen. It is also nearly allied to a spe¬ 
cies* abundant in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and Jericho, 
and recorded (Spid. Palest, and Syria, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 322) as 
A, fasciatus , Hahn, with which species M. Simon considered it to 
be identical. 

Having more recently found undoubted examples, in the south of 
England, of the true A . fasciatus , Hahn, the Palestine examples 
are proved to be quite distinct, being not only very much larger, but 
differing decidedly in colours and in the structure of the palpi. 

Attus effigies, sp. n. 

Immature male, length 2f lines. 

Although almost denuded of hairs and pubescence, I am induced 
to describe this Spider as new to science, since it presents a very 
distinct pattern, and exhibits a strong likeness to a well-known 
European form Yllenus , V.-ins Ignitus, Clk., from which, however, I 
think it is probably quite distinct. 

The cephalothorax is dark yellow-brown, with two longitudinal 
yellow bands running backwards from each eye of the posterior row ; 
these hands are partly clothed with white hairs, and probably are 
entirely and very distinctly so in uninjured specimens ; the ocular 
area is dark brown, clothed with a greyish pubescence, showing 
some converging lines on its fore part, somewhat resembling those 
lines which form the ^-shaped mark in Yllenus V.-insignitus, 

* To this Spider I now give the name of Attus interceptor. It may be dis¬ 
tinguished from A, mendax (described above) by its larger size, and dark-brown 
sides, forming, in fact, three longitudinal grey stripes on the abdomen; the 
radial and binder part of the digital joints of the palpi are also black-brown, 
offering a strong contrast to the white hairs with which the cubital joint is 
clothed; the legs, too, of the male differ in being dark reel-brown and black, the 
tarsal joint yellow-brown, and the scopula of a sandy-greyish hue. 
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Clk. 5 the height of the clypeus equals, or nearly so, the diameter 
of one of the fore central eyes. The ocular area is broader than 
long ; but the length of the posterior and anterior rows of eyes is 
equal; the eyes of the intermediate row are rather nearer to the 
posterior than to the anterior row. 

The legs are short aiid strong; their relative length appears to be 
4, 3, 1, 2 ; they are banded alternately, though not very distinctly, 
with yellow and yellow-brown; they are armed with spines (but 
most of the hairy clothing was absent) ; and each tarsus has a 
black scopula beneath the terminal claws. 

The palpi (in an undeveloped state) are yellow, the digital 
joint being of large size. 

The abdomen is black-brown on the upper side; a dark oblong 
marking along the centre of the fore half is followed to the spin¬ 
ners by a series of short, pale, angular bars, or chevrons, running 
one into the other and forming a dentated band ; it is probable 
that this band is clothed with white hairs in uninjured examples ; 
the sides are brown, marked with one or two oblique pale stripes ; 
and the underside is pale luteous, spotted thinly with small black- 
brown spots, which concentrate and form an undefined band along 
the middle. The spinners are prominent, of a dark-brown colour, 
tipped with dull yellowish white. 

A single example was found near Alexandria. 

Attus memorialis, sp. n. 

Adult female, length slightly over 2 lines. 

The cephalothorax of this Spider is of ordinary form ; in the 
two female examples found it was wholly (probably accidentally) 
denuded of hairy clothing; its colour is dark yellow-brown, with 
two longitudinal, pretty-well defined, dull orange-yellow stripes 
reaching from the hinder extremity (where they converge a little) 
to the ocular area, which is jet-black; the fore part of this area 
is prominent, and the clypeus (whose height is less than half the 
diameter of one of the fore central eyes) retreats; besides the two 
longitudinal stripes, there is a broad marginal one of the same hue 
on each side. 

The eyes are in the usual position; the ocular area is broader 
than long, its posterior side being a very little shorter than the 
anterior; the eyes of the intermediate row are a little closer to 
the lateral eye of the posterior than to that of the anterior row 
on either side, but are in the same straight line with them ; the 
eyes of the anterior row are bordered with white cilia ; and probably 
the yellow stripes on the cephalothorax are usually clothed with 
white or grey or yellowish hairs, the remaining portions with 
dark brown ones; but, in the absence of an uninjured specimen, 
this is uncertain. 

The legs are moderately strong, and not very long ; their relative 
length appears to be 4, 1 , 3, 2, the difference, if any, between 
those of the first and third pairs being very slight; the colour 
is yellow, without any markings or annulation: all the ordinary 
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hairs and bristles were wanting (probably rubbed off by accident) ; 
but some strongish spines remained. The tarsal claws of the first 
and second pairs have a single small tooth near their middle part 
underneath ; on the other legs the claws were absent, probably 
broken off by accident. 

The falces are short, rather strong, directed backwards, and of 
a brownish orange-yellow’’ colour. 

The abdomen is oval; its colour is pale yellow, with two broad, 
brown, nearly parallel, longitudinal, well-defined bands down the 
centre of the upperside, and a less well-defined marginal stripe of 
the same colour on each side; taking the brown portions to be the 
ground-colour, there are thus three strong longitudinal yellowish 
stripes on the upperside—a straight one along the centre, and a 
curved one on each side; the underside has no markings, being of a 
uniform pale yellow; besides darker ones, the whole abdomen is 
thinly clothed with greyish hairs. 

The adult male (length If line) resembles the female in colours 
and markings ; the yellow stripes on the upperside of the cephalo- 
thorax are clothed with white hairs ; and the ocular area has the 
remains of a yellowish-grey pubescence. The palpi are short, their 
colour is a dull brownish yellow, and they are furnished with white 
and black hairs and bristles ; the cubital joint has a group of black 
bristles near its extremity on the inner side; the radial joint is 
rather shorter than the cubital, and furnished thickly with dark 
bristly hairs on the inner side ; the whole of the outer side is a little 
produced, and apparently terminates with two small, blunt-pointed 
apophyses, forming a small fork-like extremity (the hinder apophysis 
being the least strong, and of a dark brown colour) ; the digital 
joint is large, of an oval form, considerably exceeding in length that 
of the radial and cubital joints together; its colour is yellow-brown, 
clothed with blackish bristly hairs, and tipped with grey ones ; the 
palpal organs are large, and consist of a nearly globular pale brownish- 
yellow corneous bulb, which extends backwards beneath the radial 
joint. The tarsal claws of the fourth pair of legs are very slender, 
and have several fine pectinations near and beneath the fore extremity ; 

I was unable to observe those of the first and second pairs ; beneath, 
the terminal claws in both sexes is a small dark scopula. The central 
yellow abdominal stripe in the male is much broader than the lateral 
ones, and has some very fine yellow points, issuing obliquely on each 
side, near its hinder extremity. These points represent the termi¬ 
nations of the ordinary angular bars, or chevrons, here obsolete. 

An adult male, and two adult females were found in Upper Egypt. 
It is a very distinct species, though allied to Attus lineatus , Koch, 
and A* bresnien , Luc. 

Attus memorabilis, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 110.) 

Adult male length 3 to lines. 

Cephalotkorax nearly double as long as broad, and of a flattened 
form ; its colour is yellow-brown, and of a much deeper hue on the 
hinder slope than on the sides, with a black margin slightly fringed 
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with white hairs ; ocular area black,, thinly furnished with fine shiny 
yellowish-grey hairs ; the hinder part has several short oblique stripes 
of white hairs ; and besides other hairs and slender bristles, there are 
one or two small tufts of stronger black bristles on either side of the 
ocular area just below the extremities of the anterior and interme¬ 
diate rows of eyes, looking (when perfect) like horns ; there is also a 
patch of white hairs close behind each eye of the posterior row ; and 
one example also had a similar patch close behind the fore central 
eye. Clypeus almost obsolete. 

The eyes are in the usual position ; the ocular area is broader than 
long, and the length of the posterior row of eyes is slightly greater 
than that of the anterior one. The eyes of the intermediate row are 
rather nearer to the posterior than to the anterior lateral eyes. 

The legs are moderately long and not very strong, except those of 
the first pair; these are long and of inordinate strength, especially 
the femoral joints ; those of the fourth pair are longer than those of 
the second, and the third pair are rather the shortest; the first pair 
are of a dark reddish yellow-brown colour, armed with a double row 
of not very strong spines beneath the tibise and metatarsi, and fur¬ 
nished thickly, and chiefly underneath, with fine prominent hairs ; 
the tarsi are paler-coloured than the rest, and (like those of the other 
pairs) have a small compact black scopula beneath their terminal 
claws ; the other three pairs aTe of a brownish yellow (the femora 
strongly suffused with dark smoky brown) and furnished with hairs 
and fine spines. 

The palpi are rather short and slender ; they are of a dark reddish 
yellow-brown colour, furnished with hairs, many of which are nearly 
white ; the radial joint is exceedingly short, shorter than the cubital, 
and its outer extremity terminates with a small curved, deep black- 
brown, pointed apophysis; the digital joint is oblong oval, and exceeds 
in length that of the cubital and radial joints together ; its colour 
is deep brown, it is clothed with dark hairs, and at its extremity 
(which is rather of a truncate form) there are some short dull sandy- 
coloured ones; the palpal organs are simple in form, and extend a 
little backwards beneath the radial joint. 

Thefaloes are tolerably long and strong; they are also divergent 
and projecting forwards, and are armed with a strong tooth on their 
inner sides. . ^ 

The maxillae and labium are reddish yellow-brown, the latter being 
the darkest; and the sternum is small, oval, of a dull yellow colour, 
dark brown in front and on the margins. 

The abdomen is of a long narrow oblong oval form, nearly half as 
long again as the cephalothorax, and not much more than half its 
width ; the upperside is clothed with hairs, many of which are of a 
shining, rather golden-green hue, scintillating in different lights; it 
is of a dark brown colour, with a somewhat paler longitudinal central 
band, from which three well-marked though irregularly defined 
oblique yellowish stripes, clothed with white hairs, issue on either 
side; there are also two others of a similar nature on the fore margin, 
forming a curved anterior marginal border; the sides are closely stri- 
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afced, in a longitudinal direction with brown; and the underside is 
dull pale yellow, marked with a • longitudinal central dark brown 
stripe, on each side of which, towards the margins, is a finer line of 
the same colour ; these lines converge towards the spinners, which 
are rather long and prominent; those of the superior pair are pale 
yellow, black on the uppersides, the inferior pair being of a brighter 
yellow. 

The adult female measures about 4J lines in length, but differs 
very greatly in colours and markings from the male, though in 
general structure and form the sexes are much more nearly alike. 
The female has the sides of the cephalothorax yellow, deepening to 
a dark striated brown above, the caput black, clothed with fine pale 
hairs, and some long white ones on the clypeus ; the two horn-like 
tufts of black bristles below and behind the lateral eyes of the ante¬ 
rior row are generally better defined than in the male. 

The legs are yellow ; those of the first pair tinged with orange- 
brown ; these last are much the strongest, though not so dispro¬ 
portionately strong as in the male ; they are scarcely longer, if so 
long as those of the fourth pair, the second pair being perhaps a 
little the shortest. The palpi are short, slender, yellow, semiannu- 
lated with black. 

The abdomen is much longer in proportion than that of the male, 
being considerably more than double the length of the cephalothorax; 
its general colour is pale yellow, the upperside dark blackish brown, 
with a brandish, longitudinal, pale-yellowish, central, slightly den- 
tated baud, spotted sparingly with small black spots, and bisected 
longitudinally by a black line ; the sides are very sparingly marked 
with brown; and the underside has seldom more than a fragment or 
two of the brown stripe and lines on that of the male. 

Adult males, together with an adult and immature females, were 
found among rushes and herbage in a marsh near Alexandria. It is 
a very striking-looking Spider, allied to Attus stamtonii, Cambr., 
and belongs to a group which has, as yet, no known representatives 
in Europe. From various points in its form and structure, it seems 
entitled to rank as generically distinct from the typicalIt appears 
indeed very similar in form to some species of the exotic genus 
Mcema s C. Koch; but at present, not possessing any type of Manna, 
I am not able to determine whether or not it is identical in form and 
structure with the typical species of that genus. 

Gen. Yllenus, Thor. 

Yleenefs saliens, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 92.) 

Adult male, length 1| line ; adult female, if to 2 lines. 

This minute but pretty little Spider is in general colours and mark¬ 
ings very much like Attus bonnetii , Sav. (described above p. 61 i) ; 
It is, however, much smaller and generally of a brighter colour; the 
legs differ in length; and the palpi and palpal organs are very different 
in'their form and structure.' 

■The cephalothorax of the male, which is very massive, is of an 
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orange-yellow-brown colour; the ocular area is thickly clothed with 
whitish or yellowish grey squamose adpressed hairs, " The thoracic 
region has two longitudinal bands of white hairs, running backward 
from the eyes of the posterior row ; these bands are often coalesced 
with other whitish hairs on the sides and hinder slope and those on 
the ocular area; in some examples a marginal band of white hairs is 
traceable; some examples have the sides and hinder slope clothed 
with reddish yellow hairs, and in these the white stripes show very 
distinctly ; the clypeus, which is less in height than half the diameter 
of the fore central eyes, is clothed with pale dull scarlet (or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, brick-red) hairs. The ocular area is broader 
than long, the hinder row being a little longer than the foremost one. 

The legs are strong and moderately long ; their relative length is 
4, 1, 2, 3, those of the fourth pair, especially the femoral joints, 
being considerably the longest; their colour is yellow, furnished 
with hairs, bristles, and spines, the hairs being chiefly of a whitish 
hue, and the scopula beneath the tarsal claws blackish. 

The palpi are short and resemble the legs in colour, and are pretty 
thickly furnished with long bristly white hairs ; the radial joint is 
very short, shorter than the cubital, and has a blunt pointed yellow- 
brown apophysis at its outer extremity, tipped with black ; the digital 
joint is long and of a narrow oblong oval form, clothed at the tip 
with black hairs; the palpal organs are large and of a somewhat 
globular form, they extend backwards beneath the radial joint, and 
are of a dark yellow-brown colour. 

The falces are small and of a deep yellow-brown colour. 

The maxillce, labium , and sternum are yellow, clothed thinly with 
coarse grey hairs. 

The a h Jl*men is small, oval, and hairy ; its colour is yellow ; and it 
has a broad longitudinal central band, on its upperside, of an orange 
yellow-brown colour, often of a deep red-brown on the fore half, 
and showing traces of the normal curved or angular bars, or chevrons, 
of a dark yellow-brown colour on the hinder half; the sides have a 
longitudinal ill-deflned orange-brown band, in some examples repre¬ 
sented by a few short oblique stripes of that colour; the underside 
is of a pale straw yellow without any markings. 

The female has the legs and palpi sometimes slightly annulated 
with dark brown, and the central abdominal stripe sometimes of a 
dark brown colour, and more dentated on the edges of the hinder 
part than in the male ; in other respects the sexes are very much 
alike. 

Adults of both sexes were found among the stems and at the roots 
of scattered stunted plants on the desert near Jebel y Silsilis. It is 
an exceedingly active Spider, the length of its leaps being remark¬ 
able, its long hind legs giving it no doubt great powers of, jumping. 
Although so nearly resembling Atius bonnetii in colours and mark¬ 
ings, the length of its hind legs will distinguish it readily. It is 
probably a common Spider, inasmuch as the seven examples I found 
were all at the base of one tuft of herbage, 
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Gen. Plexippus, Koch. 

Plexippus adansonii. 

Alius adansonii , Sav. et And. Egypte, p. 169, pi. vii. fig. 8. 

Alius tardigradus, id. ibid. p. 1/0, pi. vii. fig. 13. 

Alius oraniensis, Luc. Explor. Alger, p. 144, pi. v. fig. 8. 

Atius mgrofuscusy Tins. Aran, des lies de la Reunion, Maurice et 
Madagascar, 1863, p. 59 et 302, pi. x, fig. 8. 

Three adult males and an adult female were found at Cairo. 

I feel no hesitation in determining the Attus nigrofuscus , Yinson, 
to be of this species. Savigny and Lucas figured only the males, 
while Yinson describes and figures the female alone. Numerous ex¬ 
amples of both sexes received from Bombay and Ceylon agree exactly 
with the examples found both in Egypt and Palestine ; nor can I find 
any difference in examples lately received from Edward Newton, Esq., 
from the Mauritius. 


Gen. Menemerus, Sim. 

Menemerus vigoratbs. 

Euophrrjs vigoratus 3 Koch, Die Arachn. xiv. p. 14, figs. 1282,1283. 

A single example of the female (immature), determined by 
M. Simon to be of this species, was found near Cairo. 

Menemerus heydenii. 

Menemerus heydenii , Sim. Monogr. des Att. d’Europe, Ann. Soc. 
Ent. Pr. 1868, 4 e ser. viii. p. 665. 

Adult and immature examples of both sexes were found not uin¬ 
frequently upon the trunks of palm trees near Cairo and in Upper 
Egypt. 

Menemerus animates, sp. n. (Plate LX. fig. 89.) 

Adult male, length 2| lines. 

The cepkalothorax is of a rather flattened form ; its colour is dark- 
brown, with, a broad yellowish marginal band, a large, somewhat sub- 
triangular patch on the thorax (continued down the hinder slope in 
a narrow band) of the same colour, and a small spot behind each 
posterior eye, densely clothed with white depressed hairs, with which 
also the ocular area and the clypeus are more or less clothed ; brown 
and golden-yellowish hairs are also often intermixed with the others 
on the ocular area. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position ; the ocular area appears to 
be about equal in length and breadth; the length, however, of the 
anterior row exceeds slightly that of the posterior one; and the 
eyes of the intermediate row are rather nearer to the posterior than 
to the anterior one. , , 

The legs are moderate in length and strength ; they do not differ 
greatly in their length, which appears to be relatively 4, 1, 3, 2 ; 
their colour is yellow; and they are furnished sparingly with hairs, 
slender bristles, and spines, each tarsus terminating with a small 
dark-coloured scopula beneath the tarsal claws. 
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The fakes are of moderate size and strength, and are placed rather 
far back, owing to the projection of the ocular area ; they are slightly 
divergent, and project a little from a vertical position their colour 
is a deep rich red-brown; and their surface is marked with numerous 
transverse ingrained striations. 

The palpi are of moderate length ; and their colour is yellow 7 , the 
radial joints yellow-brown; the humeral joint is very strong and 
tumid underneath, with a strong, pointed, tooth-like spur or promi¬ 
nence near its base on the outer side ; this joint is thickly clothed with 
coarse white hairs: the radial joint is shorter than the cubital, but 
is produced laterally on each side, and has a pointed apophysis at its 
extremity underneath; the digital joint is large, and of an elongate 
oval form and dark red-brown colour, clothed with dark hairs, a few at 
the anterior extremity being of a paler hue. The palpal organs are 
not complex, but highly developed and prominent, extending far 
backwards beneath, and on the inner side of, the radial joint. 

The maxilla and labium are blackish-brown, tipped with pale 
yellow. 

The sternum is oval, and of a yellow colour. 

The abdomen is oval, of a somewhat flattened form, and sparingly 
clothed with hairs; its colour is yellow, marked, but not strongly, 
on the upperside with yellow-brown, giving some faint indications 
of an irregular longitudinal central yellowish band (along the fore 
half of which is a dark marking), and some short, oblique, slightly 
curved lateral stripes issuing from its hinder half; the lateral margins 
also of the upperside are irregular, being in some examples marked 
with short alternate yellowish and yellow-brown oblique markings. 

The female resembles the male in colours and markings, though 
those of the cephalothorax are less strong and distinct than in that 
sex. 

Adults of both sexes were found on rocks and walls in Upper 
Egypt, and three immature examples near Alexandria. 

Men EM E RTFS INTEREMPTOR, Sp. n. 

Adult female, length 4 lines. 

This Spider is nearly allied to M. animates, but is considerably 
larger, and though resembling it in its general hue, is even less di¬ 
stinct in its markings. 

The cephalothorax is dark yellow-brown, darkest on the caput, 
and with an indistinct yellowish marginal band; the whole surface 
is clothed, but not very densely, with yellowish-grey, mixed with a 
somewhat golden pubescence. The ocular area is broader than long; 
and the length of the hinder row of eyes is a little greater than that 
of the anterior row. 

The legs are moderately strong, and not very long; their relative 
length appears to be 4, 1, 3, 2, though the difference, if any, 
between 4 and 1, and 3 and 2, respectively, is very slight;' those, of 
the first two pairs are yellow-brown, the third and fourth being yel¬ 
low ; all are furnished, but not very conspicuously, with hairs, slender 
bristles, and spines; the tarsi are furnished at their -extremities with 
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a small black scopula beneath the tarsal claws, which have only a 
single, scarcely visible clenticulation near the middle of their under¬ 
side. 

The palpi are slender, of moderate length, and fringed thickly on 
each side with coarse white hairs. 

The fakes are deep reddish black-brown, the maxilla and labium 
being dark yellow-brown, tipped with yellowish-white, and the 
sternum dull orange-yellow. 

The abdomen is yellow, slightly suffused with yellow-brown on the 
upperside, which has an indistinct and rather irregular marginal 
brownish line, enclosing nearly its whole area, the enclosed space 
being narrower behind than before, and containing a longitudinal 
central tapering, band, very faintly defined by two lines of a slightly 
paler hue than the rest; the sides are marked with a few faint, 
brownish, horizontal lines or short stripes ; the underside is yellow, 
immaculate, the spinners short and of a yellow-brown colour; the 
genital aperture is of a transverse oval form, and connected with a 
rather large dark yellow-brown somewhat quadrate area. 

Several adult and immature females, with an immature male, were 
found near Cairo. 

Gen. Epiblemum, Hentz ( Calliethera , C. Koch). 

EpIBLEMUM TR1CINCTUM. 

Calliethera tricincta , C. Koch, Die Arachn. xiii. p. 50, pi. xliv. 
fig. 1117. 

Two adult females of this species were found near Alexandria. It 
is very nearly allied to E. scenicum , Koch., but may easily be di¬ 
stinguished by the oblique lateral white stripes uniting and forming 
transverse bands across the abdomen. 

Epiblemum palp diva gum. 

Salticuspaludivagus, Luc. Explor. Alger, p. 167, pi. viii. fig. 7. 

A single adult female (concluded by M. Simon to be of this 
species) was found near Alexandria. 

Gen. Heliophanus, C. Koch. 

Heliophanus decorates. 

Salticus cupreus, Sav. et Aud. Egypte, p„ 171, pi. vii. fig. 15. 

Heliophanus deeoratus , L. Koch, dEgyptische uud abyss. Arachn. 
1875, p. 87, ph vii. fig. 8. 

Adult examples of both sexes were found among plants on the 
walls of the fortifications near Alexandria. 

There is no doubt about the distinctness of this Spider from 
H. cupreus, "Walek. (Europe) ; and I feel confident that it is the same 
as that described and figured by Savigny and Audouin, and (lately) 
by Dr. L. Koch (he. cit . supra). It is very nearly allied to, 
perhaps identical with, H. facetus , Cambr., found in Palestine. 
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Gen. Salticus, Sim. (Lair, ad part). 

Salticus todillus. 

Salticus todillus , Sim. Monogr. Afct. d 5 Europe, Ann. Soe. Enfc. 
Fr. 4° ser. 1868, tom. viii. p. 713, pi. iii. fig. 15 ; Cam hr. Spid. 
Palest, and Syria, P. Z. S. 1872, p. 324, pi. xiv. fig. 19. 

Examples of this very distinct aud pretty little Salticus were 
found under stones near Alexandria. 

Salticus repudiates, sp. n. 

Adult female, length 2 lines. 

This Spider is nearly allied to, but quite distinct from S. todillus , 
Sim. 

The cephalothorax is of a flattened oblong form, the fore extremity 
almost squarely truncated, and the hinder slope slight, and somewhat 
rounded in profile,; it is of an orange-yellow brown colour, with two 
broad longitudinal dark brown bands running from the hinder 
extremity, through the posterior eyes, to the fore part of the ocular 
area, in the dark blackish-brown colouring of which they merge. 

The eyes are in the ordinary position; the ocular area is longer 
than broad, and its fore part is very projecting; the eyes of the 
intermediate row are much nearer to the anterior than'to the posterior 
row, and are placed within the straight line of the lateral eyes of 
those two rows. 

The legs are moderately long, their relative length being 4, 1, 3, 2 ; 
those of the three posterior pairs are slender, and, except the 
metatarsi of the second pair, furnished with hairs only; the femora, 
genua, and tibiae of the first pair are very much stronger than those 
of any of the rest, of a yellow-brown colour, the tibial joints 
much darker, and, with the metatarsi, armed beneath with two 
longitudinal parallel rows of four strong spines in each row ; the 
legs of the second pair are yellow, the tibiae marked on each side 
forwards with brown ; those of the third and fourth pairs are 
yellow; all the • tarsi have a small dark scapula beneath the 
terminal claws. 

The palpi are moderately long, slender, and of a yellow colour. 

The fakes are small, vertical, yellow-brown, and placed far back 
beneath the fore part of the cephalothorax. 

The maxillae and labium are yellow-brown, the sternum yellow, 
and of a narrow oval form. 

The abdomen is of an elongate oval form, constricted towards 
the fore part, and joined to the cephalothorax by a short but distinct 
pedicle; its colour is yellow-brown, paler in the region of the 
constriction and on the sides of .the fore extremity; a small oblong 
patch at the fore extremity, as well as most of the hinder half, are 
shining and of a somewhat corneous appearance, the hinder extremity 
also deepening considerably in colour; the underside is much 
paler, with two faint longitudinal, parallel, dusky-brown bands. 

A single example of the adult female was found under a stone 
near Alexandria. 
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List of Species above described and recorded . 


Fain. Filistatxdes. 

FHist at a testacea , Latr., p. 543. 

- -puta, sp. n., p. 544. 

Fam. CEcobiides. 

(Ecobius ptifus, sp. n.j p. 544, Plate 
LVIII. fig. 1. 

- tempi i, sp. n., p. 545, Plate 

LVIII. fig. 2. 

- anmdipes , Luc., p. 546. 

TJroctea limbata , 0. Koch, p. 546. 

Fam. Bysbeiubes. 

Ariadne imidiatrix, Sav., p. 547. 
Dysdera lata, Beuss, p. 547- 
Don ops scutatus, sp. n., p. 547, Plate 
LVIII. fig. 2 a. 

- pauper, sp. n., p. 549. 

Fain. Drassxdes. 

Gnaphosa plumalis, Cambr., p. 550. 

- cmispersa, id., p. 550. 

- proceed , id., p. 550. 

- margimta , id., p. 551. 

—— venatrix, id., p. 551. 

Drassus mimdtdits , id., p. 551. 

- senilis, id., p. 551. 

-- in famulus, id., p. 551. 

- ornatus, id., p. 551. 

- campestrafus, id., p, 551. 

- dexandrinus , id., p. 551. 

- a-gypirns, id., p. 552. 

- vulpimts , id., p. 552. 

- denot&tiis. id., p. 552. 

—— pv.gnax, id., p. 552. 

Prosfkesima Iceta , Cambr., p. 552.' 

-- picina, id., p. 552. 

—— tristimla , id., p. 552, 

-—— curinei, id., p. 552. 

- nUicola , id., p. 552. 

- mollis, id. p. 553. 

-- pallida , id., p. 553. 

— — - inaurata, id., p. 553. 

Micaria cincta, L. Koch, p. 552, 

Cheir avanth him diibmm, id., p. 553. 

—— equestre, id., p. 553. 

- isiamm , Cambr., p. 553. 

- tenuissimim, L. Koch, p. 553. 

- annidipes, id., p. 553. 

Fam. Paxpdiaxibes. 
Palpma?ius hemal iiius,G. Kocb, p. 554. 
——- savignyi, Say., p. 554. 

Fam. Eresides. 

Eresm pefagnm, id., p. 554. 

—:—' dufowrii, id., p. 554. 


Fam. Lictynibes. 

JHctyna innoeens, Cainbr., p. 555. 

- eonditcens , sp. n., p. 556, Plate 

Lvin. fig. a 

- eondocta, sp. n., p. 556, Plate 

LVIII. fig. 4. 

Fam. Agelenibes. 

Titanceea. distmeta, Cambr., p. 557. 
Agdena lepida, sp. n., p. 558. 
Tegenaria proxima, Cambr., p. 559. 
Textrix coarctata, Duf., p. 559. 

Enyo nitida, Sav., p. 559. 

- expers, sp. n„ p. 560. 

Fam. Hersilhdes. 

Hersilia eaudata , Sav. et And. (var. 
diverse, Cambr.), p. 560, Mat© 
LVIII. fig. 6. 

Hersilidia lucasii , sp. n., p. 562, Plat© 
LVIII. fig. 5. 

Fam. Scytodides. 

Loxoscelis mfescens , Duf., p. 564. 

Scy lodes tkoracica, Walek., p. 564. 
- Jeochii , sp. n., p. 564. 

Fam. Pholcides. 

Pholcns semicaudatus , sp. n., p. 565. 
- rhmlatus, Sav. et Aud., p. 566. 

Fam. Therimtdes, 

Latrodeetus erebas, Sav. et Aud., p. 567. 
Lithypkantes hamatus, Kocb, p. 568. 
Steatoda signal a, sp. n., p. 568. 

- ? mandibulare, Luc., p. 568. 

Enryopis acuminata, Luc., p. 569. 

- scripta , Cainbr., p. 569. 

- quadrmaculafa , sp. n., p. 569. 

Theridion rvfolmeatim, Luc., p. 569. 

- rnrians, Koch, p. 570. 

- spinitarsis, sp. n., p. 570. 

- melanosticfiim, sp. iv. s p, 570, 

Mimetus monticolus, Bl., p. 571. 
Erigone spinosa, Cambr., p. 572. 

- alexandnna , id., p. 572. 

Lm/pMa extricat a, sp. n., p 572, Plat© 
LIX. fig. 7. 

Pachygnafha arqyrostilba, sp. m, p. 573, 
Plate LIX. fig. 8. 

Fam. Epeirides. 

Tctragnatha molesta, Cambr., p. 574. 
—— nitens , Sav., p. 574. 

- fiava, id., j>. 574. 

- filiformis, id., p. 575. 

- pelusia, id., p. 575. 
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Sing a affinis, sp. n., p. 575, 

—— lucina , Sav., p. 575. 

Argiope aurelia, Sav.,' p, 576. 

-— sticticali% sp. n., p. 576. 
Oyrtophora opmitice , Duf., p. 576. 
Epeira chloris, Sav., p. 576. 

- mspicax , sp. n., p. 577. 

—— perplicata, Cambr., p. 577. 

- circe, Sav., p. 577. 

-- dromedana , Walck., p. 577. 

—— atomaria, sp. n., p. 577, Plate 
LIX. fig. 9. 

Fam. Uloborides. 

Uloboms sigmtus, sp. n., p. 579. 

Fam. Thomisides. 

Thomisus lateralis , C. Koch, p. 580. 

- spin ifer , Cambr., p. 580. 

Dim diana , Sav., p. 580. 

- candieans, sp. n., p. 580. 

Xystieus hirtus , Sav., p. 581. 

- promiseuus , sp. n., p. 581. 

- ferns, sp. n. s p. 583. 

- peccans , sp. n., p. 584. 

- subdavatus, sp. n., p. 584. 

Selenops egyptiaca, Sav., p. 5S5, Hate 
LIX. fig.'iO. 

Spar ass as wdlcJcenaerius, Sav., p. 587. 

- cognatus, sp. n., p. 588. 

- mavis , sp. n., p. 588. 

Artanes higihba , sp. n., p. 590. 

- lugens , sp. n., p. 591. 

Thanatus alb ini, Sav., p. 591. 

-— lineatipes , sp. n., p. 591. 

- flams, sp. ii., p. 592. 

- flavescens, sp. n., p. 592. 

Vhilodromus adjacens , sp. n., p. 592, 
Hate LIX. fig. 11. 

- mediae , Cambr., p. 594. 

•- cinereus, sp. n., p. 594. 

- venustus, sp. n., p. 595, Plate 

LIX. fig. 12. 

Fam. Lycosides. 

jXte (gen. nov.) eurtus, sp. n., p. 596, 
Plate LIX. fig. 13. 

Virata leopardus, Sund., p. 598. 

- proximo , sp. n., p. 598. 

Troehosa partita, sp. n., p. 599, 

- depuncta , sp. n., p. 600. 

- pilipes , Luc., p. 600. 

-- viridenta, sp. n., p. 600. 

—;— urbana, sp. n., p. 601, Plate LX. 
fig. 14. 


Troehosa effera, Cambr., p. 601. 
Tarentula tarentulina, Sav., p. 601. 

- tniculenia, sp. n., p. 601. 

- tremens, sp. n., p. 602. 

Lycosa ungulata , sp. n.. p, 603. 

- fldelis, Cambr., p. 604, 

- injueunda , sp. n., p. 605, Plate 

LX. fig. 15. 

- iniqua, sp. u. f p. 605. 

- inquieta , sp. n., p. 606. 

- inopina , sp. n. } p. 607, Hate LX. 

fig. 16. 

- observa?i$, sp. n., p. 608. 

Earn. Sphasides. 

Oxyopes alexandrinus , Sav., p. 609. 
- bilineatus , sp. n., p. 609. 

Fam. Salticibes. 

Battus piger, sp. n., p. 609. 

Attus delectus , Cambr., p. 610, Plate 
LX. fig. SB. 

- moiijfettii , Sav., p. 610. 

- staintonii , Cambr., p. 610. 

- spmiger , id., p. 610, Hate LX 

fig. 103. 

- payhdlii, Sav., p. 610. 

- soldanii , id., p. 611. 

- monardi, Luc., p. 611. 

- fidgens, Cambr., p. 611. 

- reqillus , L. Koch, p. 611, Plate 

LX. fig. 17. 

- bonnet'd , Sav., p. 611. 

- oculatus , sp. n., p. 612, Plate LX. 

fig. 90. 

- mendicus , sp. n., 614. 

-- mendax , sp. si., p. 615. 

- effigies , sp. n., p. 616. 

- memorimis , sp. n., p. 617. 

- memorabilia, sp. n., p. 618, Plate 

LX. fig. 110. 

YUenus saliens , sp. n., p. 620, Plate 
LX. fig. 92. 

■ Vlexippus adansonii, Sav., p. 622. 
Menemerus vigoratas, Koch, p. 622. 

- hey den if Sim., p. 622. 

-- animat us, sp. n., p. 622, Plat 

LX. fig. 89. 

- interemptor, sp. n„ p. 623. . 

Epiblemum tridmtum , C. Koch, p. 624. 

- paludivagum, Luc., p. 624. 

Heliophanus decorat us, L. Koch, p. 624. 
Salticus todittus, Sim., p. 625, 

- repiidiatus. sp. n., p. 625, 
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list of Egyptian Spiders not found by myself but described and 

recorded by other Authors . 

Fam. Tiieuaphosides. 

Xaimia cellicola, Sav. et Aud. 

Gkcetopelma csggptiaca, Dol. 

Fam. I) vs DERIDES. 

Dysdem erythema , Sav. et Aud. (probably not 1), erythrina, Walck,). 
Fam. CEcobiides* 

Uroctea durandi Duf. 

-- goudoti, 0. Koch. 

Fam. DuassideSw 
Gnaphosa lentigmom, C. Koch. 

-- sckaeffiri, Sav. et Aud. 

- limim, id. 

Micaria albini , Sav. et Aud. 

Jhmsus lyoneftii, iid. 

- listen, iid, ( Cinbione). 

Frost hesima listen, iid. (JJrassiis). 

Fam. Eresides. 

Eresiis pJmraoums, Walck. 

- molitov, C. Koch (genus Stegodyphus, Sim.). 

- fuseifrons, id. 

- iituratm , id. 

- smieinettis , id. 

Fam. Agele.ntdes. 
haclmis perversa, Sav. et Aud. 

Arachm timida. 

Tegcnaria (?) familiarh , Sav. et And. (Aracdme). 

- pay ana, Koch (L. Koch, ‘ JEgypt, und abyss, imdm,'), 

Fain. Enyoides, 

Eng® longipcs, Sav. et Aud. 

Fam. Scytodides. 

Sty fades immiculata, L. Koch (‘ iEgypt. u. abyss. Araehn/). 

Fam. Pholcides. 

Memo, ■ concern, Bl. {Eholc, horbomcus, Tins., L. Koch, ‘ -Egypt, und 
abyss. Araelm.,’ 1875, p. 25). 

Fam. Tiieridiides. 

TherkUon mgulmis, L. Koch (l. o. supra). 

—— trmigulomm, Walck. (L. Koch, b a.) 

Lairodectus VF-guttatus, Kossi, —A. argm, Sav. et Aud. 

-- martins. Say. Walck. (i. p. (145) denies the fact of its being an 

Egyptian Spider; but M. Simon ("‘ Aran, nouv. ou pen comma 
de FEurope, 2* Mem.,” Mem. XAege, 1873) states it to be so. 
Lithgphcmtes Venator, id. (Latrodcctus). 

—- ephippiatus, Thor. 

Erigme vagans, Sav. et Aud. 

Fam. Epeirides. 

Ary tope serieea, Oliv. (Sav. efc Aud.). 

-- spkmdida, Sav. et Aud. 

Epcim annida, Sav. et And. 

— umbratka^iii, (nec umbratim, C. 
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Fam. Tiiomisides. 

T)io minis peronii, Saw et Aud. 

- martyni, iid. 

Misumena buffonii , iid. ( Thomkus ). 

Dwa globosa, Fabr. (Tkomism rotimdatus, Saw et Aud.). 

Xysticus lalandi, id. ( Thomkus , Saw et Aud.). 

- clerckii , id. ( Thomims, iid.). 

Spar asms dercldi, id. ( PMlodromus , iid.). 

- argelasius, Latr. (PM. Unncei, Saw et Aucl ). 

Thanatus fabricii, Saw et Aud. ( Fhihdromiis ). 

•- rhombiferens, iid. ( Pfiilodromus ). 

Fam. Lycos ides. 

Ocyale atalanta, Saw et Aud. 

Dolomcdes hippo mane, iid. 

Troehosa pelliona, iid. ( Lycosa ). 

•—- nilotioa, iid. ( Lycosa ). 

- annulipes, L. Koch (‘ TEgrpt. u. abyss. Aruelm.'). 

Lycosa arenaria , Say. et Aud. 

- peregrina , iid. 

- pelmiaca , iid. 

- serena, L. Lock (‘iEgypt. und abyss. Aruebu.’ t. 

Fam. Salticides. 

Attusfrischii, Say. et Aud. (Salticus). 

- dmryi, iid. ( Salticus ),. 

- gesneri , iid. (State ms). 

- himieri , iid. ( 8 tate 2 *$). 

-- iUkjeri, iid. (SaUicus). 

—— mf//, iid. (Salticus). 

Eitophrys plebeja, L. Koch (‘-Egypt, u. abyss. Arackii/). 

Mlurops dorthesii, Say. et Aud. (S«te«.s), 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate LYIII. 

Fig. I. (Ecobius putus, sp. n., p. 544. 

a. Spider, enlarged; A eyes, from the front; e, right palpus, from inner 
side; d, natural length of Spider. 

2, (Ecobius templi, sp. n., p. 545. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, eyes, from the front; c f right palpus, from inner 
side; d, genital aperture ( $ ); e, natural length. 

2 a. Oouops scutatus, sp. n., p. 547. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, underside, with legs truncated; c, profile, 
ditto ; d, eyes, from the front; e,j\ palpus in two positions ; g, natural 
length. ' -. , , 

5. Dictyna conducens, sp. n., p. 556. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, profile, without legs; t\ eepkalothorax and 
falces, from the front ; d, c, palpus in two positions; / genital aper¬ 
ture ( J); g, natural length. 

4. Dictyna cordocta, sp. n., p. 556. 

.a, Spider, enlarged; b, profile, without legs ; c, cephalothorax and 
falces, from the front.; d, e, left palpus in two positions; /, natural 
length. 

6. Hersilia Candida , Saw et And., p. 560. 

a, Spider, enlarged; 5, eyes and falces, from the front; c, natural length. 

5. Hersilidia Incas'd, sp. n., p. 562. 

a, Spider, enlarged; h , eyes, from the front; c, d. left palpus in two 
positions ; e, natural length. 
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Plate LIX. 

Fig. 7. Limjphict extricata , sp. n., p. 572. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, profile, without legs; c, right palpus, on outer 
side; d, genital aperture ( ? ); e , natural length. 

8. Pachygnatha argyrostVha , sp. n., p. 573. 

a, Spicier, enlarged; b, eyes and falces, from the front; c, d, right palpus 
in two positions; e t natural length. 

9. Epe'ira atomaria , sp. n., p. 577. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, profile, ditto; c, abdomen, ditto; d, e, palpus 
in two positions; f natural length. 

10. Selenops cegyptiaca , Sav. et Aud., p. 585. 

a, Spider, natural size; b , profile, enlarged, without legs; c, eyes and 
falces, from the front; d, e, palpus in two positions. 

11. Philodromus adjacens, sp.n., p. 592. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, eyes and falces, from the front; c, d, r ight palpus 
in two positions; e, genital aperture (§);/, natural length. 

12. Philodromus venustus, sp. n., p. 595. 

a , Spider, enlarged; b, eyes, from the front; c, genital aperture ; d, 
natural length, 

Plate LX. 

13. Gen. hoy. Mitts curias, sp. n., p. 596. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, eyes, from the front; c, maxilhe and labium; 
d, terminal claws at extremity of tarsus; e, natural length. 

14. Trochosa urbana , sp. n., p. 601. 

a, Spicier, enlarged; b , c, palpus in two positions; d, genital aper¬ 
ture (2 ); e, natural length (cf). 

15. Lycosa injucunda , sp. n., p. 605. 

a , Spider, enlarged; b , c, palpus in two positions; d, genital aper¬ 
ture (2); e, natural length (). 

16. Lycosa inopina, sp. n., p. 607. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, c, palpus in two positions; d, natural length. 

88. Attus delectus , Carnbr,, p. 610. 

a. Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, female, from 
above, without legs or palpi; d, e, right palpus in two positions; 
f, natural length (2 ); g, ditto (d). 

103. Attus spiniger, Cambr., p. 610. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, d, right palpus 
in two positions; e, natural length. 

17. Attus regillus , L. Koch., p. 611. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, d, right palpus 
in two positions; e , natural length. 

90. Attus oculahis, sp. n., p. 612. 

a , Spider, enlarged; b , ditto in profile, without legs; c t d, right palpus 
in two positions; e, natural length (<$); f genital aperture ( $ ). 

110. Attus memorabilia, sp. n., p. 618. 

a, Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, female, above, 
without legs; d, e, right palpus in two positions; /, natural length 
(c?); g, ditto (?). 

92. Yllenus saltern, sp. n., p. 620. 

a , Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, d, right palpus 
in two positions; e, natural length. 

89. ' Men erne r us animatus, sp. n., p. 622. 

a. Spider, enlarged; b, ditto in profile, without legs; c, d, palpus in 
two positions; e, natural length. 
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4. Note on the “ Africa-Indien ” of A. von Peizein, and on 
the Mammalian Fauna of Tibet. Bv W. T. Blanford^ 
F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

[Received Jane 6, 1876.] 

I am indebted to the kindness of Herr August von Peizein for 
copies of two papers lately written by him on the mammalian fauna 
and avifauna of India and Malayasia. The first, entitled “Africa- 
Indien”* * * § , was published last year; the second, on the Mammalian 
fauna of the Malay countries f, has just reached me. These papers 
are well worthy the attention of all interested in the question of the 
geographical distribution of animals. I have for some years past 
contended that the fauna of India proper, or Hindustan as it is often 
called on European maps (Hindustan in India itself has a much 
more restricted signification), is not an integral part of the so- 
called “ Indian region 35 of Dr. Sclater and other naturalists. My 
views were adopted by the late Dr. Stoliczka, and were identical 
with those held by Mr. BlythJ. It is very satisfactory to find simi¬ 
lar views enforced independently by so high an authority as Herr 
von Peizein and in so careful an essay. 

The whole world is divided by v. Peizein into six regions, viz :— 

L The Arctic (comprising the Palsearctic and Nearctic of Sclater). 

II. The American Tropical (Neotropical of Sclater), 

III, The Australian. 

IY. The Ethiopian. 

V. The Hindustan (India and Ceylon). 

VL The Malay, including the Himalaya, Tibet, Southern China 
with Formosa, “ Hinter-Indien 55 (i. e. Burma, Siam, and the Malay 
peninsula), the Sunda archipelago up to Wallace’s line—and pro¬ 
bably Madagascar, the Mascarene, Comoro, and Seychelles Islands 
(Lemuria). 

I am rather disposed, with Andrew Murray §. to unite the Ethio- 

* * Africa-Indien, Darstellung der Beziehungen zwischen der afrieanischen 
and indo-nmlayisclien Yogel-Fauna nebst allgemeiiieren Betraektungen iifaer 
die geographisehe Yerbreitung der Saugethiere, von August von Peizein, Gustos 
des k.-£ zoologischen Hof-Gabinets,” Yerhandl. k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 
1875, pp. 33-62. 

t Ueber die malayiscbe Saugethier-Fauna von August von Peizein. Sepa- 
rat-Abdruek aus deni Festschrift zur Feier des 25-jahrigen Bestehens des k.-k. 
zool.-bot. Ges. in Wien. 

$ See his remarks on the division of the earth into zoological regions ; 
Nature, 1871, vol. iii. p. 427. 

§ "Geographical Distribution of Mammals,’ p. 304. I may remark that 
Mr. Murray's maps, so far as'they exhibit the .distribution of particular genera 
in India, are frequently incorrect. ■ Thus Map xx. represents that there is no 
Wolf in India, whilst in Maps xxv., xxvii., xli, xlvi, and Ixiii. the following 
mammals are represented as ranging more or less throughout the peninsula to 
Cape Comorin— Mydam, Helictis , Binturong, Wild Ass, Rhinoceros, and Euro¬ 
pean Mole! With the doubtful exception of the Rhinoceros, not one of these 
animals is found in the peninsula of India, the Wild Ass being confined to the 
deserts of Cuteh and Bikanir. There are other mistakes in matters of detail. 
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plan and Malay regions with India and Leinuria into one great 
region; and I still hold that the hills of Southern India with the 
Malabar coast and Southern Ceylon form a province of the Malay 
region, whilst the greater portion of the Indian peninsula is African 
limits affinities *. This subject, however, is too large for discussion 
in the present note, the principal object of which is to point out a 
correction which is, I think, of some importance, with regard to 
the fauna of Tibet. This is, by v. Pelzeln, included in the Malay 
region : he comprises the typical Tibetan genera such as Panthalops 
and Poephagus in his list of Malay forms; and on the map accom¬ 
panying the paper on the Malay mammal-fauna the Kuenluen range 
is shown as the northern limit of the region. 

The fauna of the Tibetan plateau has, in reality, no Malay affinities; 
but the cause of the misunderstanding is simple. The two natural¬ 
ists to whose writings one naturally turns for information about 
Tibetan animals, are Mr. Hodgson and Pere David; and both are 
eminently misleading, since both collected simultaneously specimens 
from two faunas which have in fact scarcely a generic type in com¬ 
mon—the Himalayan, which is quite correctly classed by v. Pelzeln 
as a subdivision of the Malay region, and the Tibetan, which is 
part of Blytlfs Mongolian province belonging to the Boreal or 
Paisearctic region. The former possessess a very rich fauna with 
numerous peculiar types; the latter is poor in species, though indi¬ 
viduals are locally numerous. It is consequently not surprising that 
the few members of the Tibetan fauna which show peculiarity should 
be ignored amongst the vast bulk of Himalayan genera, and that 
Tibet should be assigned to the Malay region. 

On the southern slopes of the Himalayas there is everywhere, 
until it has been cleared, luxuriant forest up to at least 12,000 feet 
above the sea, inhabited by a fauna which extends without any 
great change of generic forms, throughout the Malay peninsula and 
into the hill-tracts of some at least of the Malay islands f. Imme¬ 
diately J north of the main Himalayan range, a cold, barren, and 
desert region of mountains and plateaux extends, swept by winds 
from which all moisture has been drained by the high mountain- 
chains on all sides. To this tract not one of the forest-haunting 
inhabitants of the Himalayas ever penetrates, although many of 
them extend far into the mountains along the damp and richly 
wooded valleys of rivers. The fauna of these Tibetan plateaux is 
essentially Boreal, Alpine and even Arctic types prevailing, the 
country having in many parts a climate scarcely equalled elsewhere 
for intensity of cold out of the Arctic regions. This high barren 
tableland extends from Afghanistan to Yunan; it comprises the 
drainage-areas of the Upper Indus and the Sanpii, and is bounded 
on the north in its western portion by the Kuenluen range; but it is 
less defined and its boundaries less accurately known to the eastward, 

* J. A. S. B. 1870, vol. xxxix. pt. 2. p. 336. 

t Elwes, P. Z. S. 1873, p. 615. 

\ How sudden the change is, in places, is admirably described in Hookers 
f Himalayan Journals; vol. ii. p. 158. 
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although much light has been thrown upon the subject by Preje- 
walski’s explorations. 

Lately, when examining the collections brought by Dr. Sfcoliezka 
from Western Tibet and Eastern Turkestan, 1 endeavoured to make a 
list of the mammals known to inhabit the Tibetan plateau. The 
list is naturally very imperfect; but still, I think, it is of some value, 
because it serves completely to dissipate the idea of there being 
any thing in common between the fauna of Tibet and that of the 
Himalayan-forest region or the Malay region. It is quite true that 
a few forms such as Lagomys and Arvicola extend into the alpine 
portion of the Himalayan region; but this may be partly due to a 
law of diffusion which is always found to prevail on the edge of two 
different zoological provinces, if no impassable physical barrier inter¬ 
venes. Moreover the Himalayan species are generally distinct from 
the Tibetan ; and they may be members of a Boreal fauna to which 
Cervus cashmeriensis and TJrsus isabellinus * belong, and which is 
well developed in Kashmir and may, I think, be traced throughout 
the Himalayas. 

in the list which I append, W. is added to the names of all species 
only known from Western Tibet, E. to those hitherto brought from 
Eastern Tibet alone. 

LIST OF MAMMALIA KNOWN TO INHABIT TOE 
TIBETAN PLATEAU. 

Chtroptera. 

Plecotus auritus . W. 

Insectivora. 

Sot ex (Crocidura ) my aides, W. 

Carnivora. 

Felis uncia, Canis ( Yulpes) ferrtiatus. E. 

Felts manuL E, Cams ( Cuon) alpinus + ? 

Felis isabellina . Maries toufteus . 

Cams laniger ( = 0. ckaned). Mvstela erminea. 

Cams niger (perhaps a variety of Mustela lemon, 

the foregoing). Putorius larvatus, E. 

Cams ( Vulpes) montanus ( = C, Lutra, sp. W. 
flavescens ). 

Rodentia. 

Arctomys caudatus. W. Arvicola stoliczkanus, W. 

A, himalayanus (=A, robustus ). Lepus tibetanus. W. 

Sciurus europveus '? E. Lepus oistolus (perhaps the same 

Mus crassipes ? W. .as the next). 

Arvicola blythi ( = Phaiomys Lepus pallipes . 

leucurus, Blyth). W. ' Lepus kypsibius. W. 

* Neither of these species is found, except as a straggler, on the north of the 
dividing range between Kashmir and La dak. 
t It is more probably this species (which Gray, Cat. Cam. &c. Maimn. 

B. M. 1809, p. 184 has shown to be a. Cum) than the Indian C, rufilam which 
inhabits Tibet, 
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Lagomys ladacensis (==L. cur - ? Lagomys curzonicz tide - 

zoyiice, Stol. nec Hodgs.). ~\Y. tanus ). E. 

Lagomys auritus, W. 

Ungulata. 


Equus hemionus. 
Bos gntnniens. 
Ovis hodgsoni . 
Ovis vignei. W. 


Ovis nahura. 

Capra sihirica. 
Pcmtkalops hodgsoni , 
Gazella picticauda. 


It is possible that Budorcas taxicolor , the Musk-deer, and Cervus 
affinis should be added; but I have grave doubts as to whether any 
of these are really found on the Tibetan plateau. Budorcas may, 
like Neynorhvedus and Hemitragus , be Himalayan, whilst I suspect 
that the Musk-deer and Cervus affinis belong to the Boreal or False- 
arctic types of the Himalayan alpine fauna already referred to. I 
feel also very doubtful whether Lagomys curzoni <b is the species 
found in the Tibetan valleys north of Sikkim. The Chumbi valley, 
whence Lagomys curzonice and Cervus affinis are said to have been 
procured, belongs politically to Tibet, but it is Cis-XIimalayan. 

I should point out that this slight correction in no way invalidates 
any of Herr v. Felzeln’s views. There are a few errors in matters 
of detail, such as the inclusion of Gazella , Aniilope , and Mellivora 
in the list of Malay genera, on the ground, apparently, of their sup¬ 
posed occurrence in Nipal. This must, I think, be due to the 
British-Museum catalogues of Mr. Hodgson’s collections, in which a 
considerable number of animals are included, obtained from other 
parts of India than Nipal, although there is no means afforded by 
the catalogue of distinguishing them from the species collected in 
the Himalayas. 

In conclusion I can only call attention to the very interesting 
palaeontological suggestions at the end of Herr v. Pelzeln’s papers. 
He considers the Malay fauna to be allied to that which inhabited 
Europe in older Miocene times, while he associates the newer 
Miocene mammalian fauna of Europe and India with that inhabiting 
the Ethiopian region at the present day. I can only remark upon 
this that several of the early Miocene forms of Europe (e. g. Erina- 
ceus. Cast or y Myoxus, Cricetodon , Hyomoschus , Antilope ) are not 
Malay forms at present, and that the last two are African, whilst part 
of the apparent similarity is perhaps due to the warm climate of the 
early Miocene epoch in Europe—and that the Indian Sevaliks are 
much more probably Pliocene than Miocene. It is, however, very 
unfair to dismiss a carefully reasoned argument with a criticism of 
this kind; and I only regret that, just at present, time will not allow 
me to do justice to Herr v. Pelzein’s views. 
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5. On some of tlie Specific Identifications in Dr, Giinther^ s 
Second Report on Collections of Indian Reptiles obtained 
by the British Museum, By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., 
RZ.S. 

[Received June 6,1876.] 

Dr, Gunther, in his u Second Report on Collections of Indian Rep¬ 
tiles obtained by the British Museum ” (P. Z. S. 1875, p. 224), has 
made some “short remarks on species of reptiles recently named 
and described—not with the object of correcting nomenclature, but 
rather with the view of inviting the authors of those species to re¬ 
consider the characters on which they have based them.” As some 
of the remarks in question refer to species distinguished, though in 
no case originally described by myself, I took the first opportunity, 
after seeing Dr. Gunther’s paper, of reexamining the specimens 
on which my opinions had been founded. I have also examined 
some of the types described by the late Dr. Stoliczka. The result 
is that I am unable in some cases to agree with Dr. Gunther; and 
in one case I think I can show that some mistake has been made. 
I will take Dr. Giinther s identifications in the order in which they 
occur *. 

1. CAB RITA BRUNNEA. 

Dr. Giinther is, I believe, right in considering this the same as 
C. leschenaulti . In 3 871 I collected many specimens of the former 
(which I had previously considered distinct), and I could find no dif¬ 
ference except in the number of postnasals; and this depends on the 
circumstance that the lower nasal is sometimes united to the lower 
postnasal, sometimes separate. The same variation is occasionally 
met with in Ophiops elegans. 

I found Cabrita leschenaulti common in the Godavery valley near 
Badrachellum ; and I noticed that the very young which abounded in 
the month of April had always two postnasals, but that as they grew 
larger the lower postnasal appeared to become united to the lower 
nasal. It is possible (as I did not remain in one spot) that the 
distinction was local, and that the young Lizards in one place had 
two postnasals, in another one; but after the animals had grown 
rather larger I could find none with two postnasals, although those 
I found at first all had them. The head-scales in the very young 
animals are quite smooth. 

2 . Ophiops jerdoni, Blyth. 

Dr. Giinther unites with this Cabrita jerdoni of Beddome and 
myself, PseudopMops theobaldi 3 Jerdon, and Ophiops bimttatus of 
Beddome. The last two identifications had already been' made by 
Beddome (Madras Med. Journ. 1870) and by Stoliczka (J. A. S. B. 

* Dr. Giinther has, I think, overlooked the. circumstance that many of his 
identifications had been anticipated by the late Dr. Stoliczka (J. A. S. B. 1872, 
xli. pt. 2, pp. 86-135). 
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1872, p, 89), With regard to Cahrita jerdoni , it is probable that 
Dr. Giinther and I have examined different Lizards. Although i 
thought it remarkable that I should have made so very clumsy a 
blunder as to mistake an Ophiops for a Cahrita , I carefully reexamined 
my original specimens of C. jerdoni , and found that they had the 
well-developed lower eyelids characteristic of the latter genus. On 
account of its transparency this lower eyelid is easily overlooked; 
but it is not likely that Dr. Gunther has made a mistake of this 
kind; and as the British Museum possesses Col. Beddome’s types, 
I should be inclined to conclude that I was in error in identifying 
the Lizard I obtained in the Godavery valley and elsewhere with 
Cahrita jerdoni , if it were not for Col. Beddome’s original descrip¬ 
tion of the speciesIt is a subject of regret to every Indian her¬ 
petologist that Col. Beddome should have published descriptions of 
his numerous interesting discoveries in Southern India in a medical 
journal; and it is very possible that no copy of the work exists at 
the British Museum. I therefore copy the following paragraphs 
from the description in question :— 

€t Cahrita jerdoni (Bedd.). Two loreals, snout more pointed than 
in C. leschenaulti ; .... lower eyelid transparent; .... femoral 
pores twelve on each thigh, &c. 

“Only a single specimen of this interesting Lizard was procured, 
between Cotegal and Caverypooram. In its large scales it much re¬ 
sembles an Ophiops, hut has a distinct lower eyelid . 

“An Ophiops , which I take to be O. jerdoni, Blyth, is very abun¬ 
dant near the banks of the Tamboodra, north of Adoni, on red soil; 
and I have found the same species at Pothanore. It is very similar 
in colour to the Cahrita here described, and the scales of the back 
are similar in size; it, however, wants the lower eyelid, and differs 
in the shields of the head , and has a much shorter tail, and only 
8-9 femoral pores on each side. A casual observer, however, might 
take the two to be the same species.” 

Now I think it is impossible to read the above paragraphs (the 
italics are my own) and to doubt that Colonel Beddome, -when he 
wrote them, was well acquainted with the two species, Ophiops jer¬ 
doni and Cahrita jerdoni. I sent a specimen of the Lizard which I 
identified with the latter to Col. Beddome; and he assured me it 
agreed exactly with his type, as I mentioned in my paper. Us. c. p. 348, 
note. 


3. Hemidactvxtjs coctjei. 

Dr. Giinther unites to this II. hengaliensis, Anderson (already 
shown to be identical by Stoliczka, 1. c. p. 98), H. giyanteus, Stoliczka, 
and Doryura berdmorei of Blyth and others. 

It is very probable that the single specimen of Eemidactyhis gi - 
gardens examined by Dr. Giinther was a female, and that the tail 
was entirely renewed, in which case it could not easily be distin¬ 
guished from II. coctm . I have reexamined four specimens of II. 
gig ante ns —a pair (male and female) in the Indian Museum, and 
* Madras Monthly Journal of Medical Science, Jan. 1870, p. 34. 
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another similar pair which I had kept myself; and I agree with Dr, 
Stolic-zka in considering it a distinct species. The two males have, 
one 18, the other 19 femoral pores in each thigh. In the two spe¬ 
cimens retained as types of the species in the Indian Museum the 
basal portion of the tail appears not to have been renewed, and it is 
distinctly and regularly ringed. In one specimen especially, three 
rings remain which show no signs of ever having been renewed (the 
terminal portion of the tail is palpably a regrowth). In the other 
there are eight rings preserved at the base of the tail, but they are 
not so clearly of original growth. In neither of these specimens are 
there any enlarged tubercles on the tail. 

Dr. Stoliczka, who examined large numbers of specimens, never 
found more than eight femoral pores in each thigh in H. coated . In 
the Museum-specimens, which, however, are not numerous, I find 
five or six, whilst there is always an enlarged tubercle on each side' 
of the tail on the posterior portion of each ring. The only specie 
mens of this species I can find in the Museum are from Calcutta 
and Allahabad: they are labelled II. bengaliensis, Anderson. If 
Dr. Gunther has specimens from other localities with more numerous 
femoral pores, it is to be hoped he will publish the fact. 

So far as I can judge, H. giganteus comes nearer to II . leschenauUi 
than to II coctm. The former, as a rule, is distinguished by having 
tubercles on the back ; but this is not always the case. 

Nor can I agree in identifying Hemidactylus berdmorei (Leiurus 
berdmorei , Blyth ; Donjura berdmorei , Theobald) with the young of 
II. coctm. Blyth’s type specimen is in the Museum here; and on com¬ 
paring it with a specimen of II. coctm of the same size, I find that the 
tail of H. berdmorei , which does not appear to have been reproduced* 
is quite smooth; whilst in that of II coctm the tubercles at the side* 
although small, are distinctly seen. The scales of the abdomen are 
a little larger in H . berdmorei ; but the most characteristic distinction 
of the latter is in its very much smaller feet and toes, the latter being 
but little more than half the size of those of II. coctm. The plates 
beneath the toes appear more numerous and broader in II. coctd ; 
but the type of H. berdmorei is not in good condition, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to examine it closely. Lastly, Dr. Stoliczka lias pointed out that 
in D. berdmorei there are from fourteen to sixteen pores in each thigh, 
whilst, 1 as already mentioned, he never found more than eight in II. 
coated* It is true that the number of femoral pores varies in indi¬ 
viduals with all Lizards; but still the amount of variation, so far as 
my experience goes, keeps within limits; and I think the distinction, 
that one species has habitually six to eight pores in each thigh, and 
another fourteen to sixteen, is probably sufficient to show that they 
are different forms. ^ 

I cannot find Dr. Stoliczka’s specimens o£ Hemidactylus herd* 
morel : they do not appear to be in*the Museum here. 

Calcutta, May 12, 1870. 


Proc. Zgol, Soc.— 1876, No, XLII. 
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0. On the Stemhue, or Terns, with Descriptions of three new 
Species. By Howard Saunders, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

[Received June 6, 1876.] 

(Plate LXL) 

Having recently had opportunities of examining some interesting 
types of various real and supposed species of the subfamily Sternina , 
I propose to anticipate to a certain extent the monograph of the 
Larida upon which I have been for some time engaged, and to give 
the result of my observations in the following review of the species 
at present known to me, with general remarks upon their geo¬ 
graphical distribution. 

The principal writers who have hitherto treated of the Sfer- 
.nince are:—Prof. Schlegel, in the Mus. d’Hist. Nat. Pays-Bas, 
Sterna, 1863 ; Prof. Blasius, in Journ. fiir Orn. 1866, p. 73 ; Dr. 
Elliott Coues, in Proc. Phil. Acad. 1862, and monographieally, as re¬ 
gards the North-American species, in his ‘ Birds of the North West * 
1874 ; and Messrs. Sclater and Salvin (Neotropical Laridre, P. Z. S. 
1871). And from the works of these able authors 1 have derived 
much assistance, especially from the last, owing to the care with 
which the synonymy and the geographical distribution have been 
worked out. Indeed as regards America I might well have been 
content to wait until the completion of my monograph; but as there 
are a good many species in other parts of the globe which have not 
been so recently noticed, there may be room for a few remarks. 

It is almost needless to say that, owing to the general similarity in 
colour, the Sternince area troublesome subfamily to handle, the ques¬ 
tion of what constitutes specific distinctness being here more than 
usually perplexing. The individual differences in size of bill, length 
of wing, &c. are often considerable; added to which there are subtile 
gradations in the various shades of plumage, which render it impos¬ 
sible to accord specific rank to forms which, when judged by their 
extremes alone, seem totally distinct. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that a species should sometimes be based upon what 
may appear at the first glance to be a very slight distinction ; for the 
alternative is to unite under one head some forms which are clearly 
different ; and considering the general tendency that there is towards 
blending, the systematist must be glad to avail himself of the smallest 
permanent characteristic. The young are often very much alike ; and 
indeed in several cases they are as yet undistinguishable with the 
limited material at present available; but larger series of authentic 
specimens will doubtless clear up several points. The coloration 
of the soft parts presents considerable difficulties, owing to the 
changes which take place at different ages and seasons, it frequently 
happening that the bill and legs in quite young birds increase in 
intensity of colour up to a certain time in autumn, and then become 
dark, the brighter colour not being resumed until the following 
spring: this is notably the case with the Common and the Arctic 
Terns, in which the bills become dark very suddenly between the 
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first and second weeks in October. At this season, too, the grey tint 
on the rump and tail-coverts which is also assumed by some species is 
apt to lead to confusion. Of the difficulties presented by the wear- 
ing-away of the grey frosty surface on the primaries, giving an ab¬ 
normal appearance to their pattern, it is not necessary to say any¬ 
thing beyond drawing attention to their existence. 

After careful examination of the representatives of all the genera 
into which this subfamily has been divided, I am unable to discover 
any satisfactory reasons for the adoption of more than five, viz. 
Sterna, Rydrochelidon, Ncenia, Gygis , and A nous. It is true that 
in many forms there appears to be considerable departure from what 
we have been accustomed to consider typical Sterna ; and this was 
especially evident, to those systematists who treated principally of 
European or North-American species ; but when the various species „ 
of the whole world are examined, so many connecting links and gra¬ 
dations will be found to exist, as to reduce the structural distinctions 
to a minimum, and to preclude the possibility of adopting with any 
degree of consistency several genera which at first glance seemed 
valid enough. Eor example, the Sooty Terns ( S.fuliginosa , anees- 
theta , and S. lunata) have had no less than three genera erected for 
one of their number by Wagler alone, viz. Onychap?ion, Haliplana , 
and Planetis , the definitions of which will hardly bear analysis ; but 
even if any one of them were based upon genuine structural cha¬ 
racters (which is not the case), there exists a far more important 
difference between the foot in S. fuliginom and in that of 8* anees- 
theta , than there is between S.fuliginosa and any typical Sterna, 
such as S. fluviatilis . It would strike any one as absurd to separate 
these two Sooty Terns genetically, seeing that their resemblance is so 
close that for some time even their specific characteristics were by 
no means well known ; yet, unless this is done, it is fully as incon¬ 
sistent to separate them from true Sternm. It is, however* unneces¬ 
sary to say more upon this particular subject, as it will be noticed 
when treating of the species in question. The result of the mania 
which at one time prevailed for the manufacture of genera may be 
seen in the fact that whereas the members of the subfamily Sterninae 
are about 50 in number, the genera erected for their reception are 
upwards of 60. It is true that many of these are merely vain repe¬ 
titions of previously existing genera, the names of which did not 
happen to suit the fancy of the respective systematists, and that by 
discarding these synonyms the burden might be endured if the dis¬ 
crepancies of opinion as to the genera in which the various species 
should be located were not hopelessly irreconcilable,, a single species 
being sometimes assigned to 7 or 8 different genera. Dismissing all 
but those which are based upon structural characters, independent 
investigations have led me to adopt substantially the genera accepted 
by the late G. E. Gray (Gen. Birds iii. p. 658), with the exception 
of Bkmtnsa , which I put back under Sterna ; whilst Ntenia, which 
he puts with Anoas, I consider valid ; several species also which he 
assigned to Hydrochelidon are now restored to Sterna . Of the dis¬ 
carded genera even the best seem to be based upon the size and shape 
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of the bill—a very variable character in Terns, and one which, when 
taken alone, does not seem to be of so much value in this family as 
in many others. 

All things considered, the following arrangement of the various 
species seems to me to be the most natural; but, as is well known to 
all naturalists who have undertaken a similar task, it is impossible 
to attain to absolute consistency in locating the various members 
of a family in an ascending or descending scale ; for the aberrant 
forms which frequently present themselves would destroy the best 
scheme that ever could be invented. 

Genus IIydrochelidon, Boie. 

This genus, originally instituted by Boie (Isis 1822, p. 563) for 
II nigra and II. leucoptera , II. hybrida being left by him. with 
Sterna, was, indeed, principally based upon coloration; but it has 
since been well defined and generally accepted as including the Marsh- 
Terns—of which the most characteristic distinctions are the short 
rounded tail, and the long slender toes connected by deeply incised 
webs. There is a general resemblance between the species which 
compose this very natural genus, the members of which agree, in 
their habits, being gregarious at the breeding-season, and .making, 
their nests in the midst of marshy places. For convenience of 
treatment I commence with 

Hydrochelidon hybrida (Pall.). 

Sterna hybrid a , Pall. Zoogr. Rosso-As. ii. p. 338 (1811); Schlegel, 
Mus. P.-B. Sterna , p. 33 (1863). 

Sterna leucopareia , Natterer, in Temm. Man. d’Orn. p.746 (1820). 

Sterna javanica,'RoYsfLe\d > Trans. Linn. S. xiii.p. 198 (1820) (type 
examined inE. LMus., H.S.): Gray & Hardw. Ill.Ind. Zoohi.pl. 70. 
fig. 1 (1832). 

Sterna grisea , Horsfield, Trans. L. S. xiii. p. 199 (1820) (type ex¬ 
amined in E. I. Mus., II. S.). 

Fir aha indiea et F. leucopareia, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zooh xiii. 
p. 171 & 169 (1825). 

Sterna delamottei, Vieillot, Faun. Fr. p. 402(1828). 

Pelodes leucopareia, Kaup, Nat. Syst. p. 107 (1829). 

Sterna similis, Gray & Hardw. Ill. ind. Zool. i. pi. 70, fig. 2 (1832) 
(type examined in E. I. Mus., II. S.). 

Hydrochelidon ftuviatills, Gould, P. Z. S. 1842, p. 140 ; Gould, 
B. Australia, yii. pi 31 (1848). 

Hydrochelidon hybrida , G. R. Gray, Gen. B. iii. p. 660 (1816) ; 
Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p, 82; Degl. & Gerbe, Orn. 'Em. ii. p. 468 
(1867); Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 18/3, p. 421 (Formosa). 

Hydrochelidon delalandii , Bp. Compt Rend. xiii. (1856), p. 773 
(type examined, H. S.), 

Hydrochelidon indiea , Jordon, B of India, iii. p. 837 (1864). 

Hydrochelidon leucopareia, Gould, Handbook to B. Australia, ii. 
p. 406 (1865). 
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Sterna innotata , Beavan, Ibis, 1868, p. 404 (imm.). 

Pelodes del aland ii, Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122 (1871). 

Pelodes indica et P , fluviatilis } Gray, Hand-list, iii. pp. 121, 122 
(1871). > * 

Gelochelidon innotata , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 119 (1871). 

Pelodes hybrida, , Gurney, Andersson’s B. of Da mar aland, p. 362 
(1872); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 121 (1871). 

te Sterna lencoptera ” (in error), Buckley, Ibis, 1874, p. 391 
(Transvaal). 

After examining a very large series, I am unable to detect any 
constant difference between European, Indian, and Australian speci¬ 
mens. Examples in breeding-plumage are absolutely identical; 
and it is much if a trifling inferiority in size can be remarked in 
the Indian, and a slightly paler tint in the coloration of the upper 
parts of Australian examples. The general range of the species may 
therefore be described as from the extreme west of Europe to the 
coasts of China and the island of Formosa and throughout the 
Malayan region down to Australia, principally the Queensland por¬ 
tion. It occurs in South Africa abundantly in winter, and probably 
breeds there, as Andersson obtained it in full plumage in April. In 
the British Museum there is amounted specimen marked as obtained 
at Barbadoes and presented by Sir Robert Schomburgk, who was for 
some time Governor of that West-Indian colony ; but there does not 
appear to be any other record of its occurrence so far west, even as a 
straggler. 

Hydrochelidon leucoptera, Meisn. & Schinz. 

Sterna fssipes et S. navia, Pallas, Zoogr. Rosso-As. ii. pp. 337-8 
(1811), nec Linn. 

Sterna leucoptera , Meisner & Schinz, Yog. Schweiz, p. 264 
(1815) ; Temra. Man. d’Orn. p. 483 (1815). 

Hydrochelidon lencoptera , Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563 ; Buller, B. 
New Zealand, p. 287 (1873) ; Dresser, B. of Europe, pt. xlv. (Nov. 
1875). 

Firalva leucoptera^ Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. p. 170 (1826). 

Hydrochelidon leucopterum, Bp. Comp. List, p. 61 (1838). . 

Hydrochelidon nigra , G. It. Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p., 660 . (nec 
Linn.) (1849) ; Bias. J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 82; Swinhoe, Ibis, 1863, 
p. 97, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 28, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 421 (China); Gurney, 
Andersson’s B. Damara-Iand, p. 363 (1872); G. It. Gray,' Hand¬ 
list, iii. p. 121 (1871); Cones, B. N.W. America, p. 709 (1874). 

Hydrochelidon subleucoptera , €. L. Brehui, Vogelfang, p. 350 
(1855). 

Hydrochelidon javanica, Swinhoe, Ibis, i860, p. 68, 1861, p.345 
(nec Horsfield). 

Sterna nigra , Schlegel. M.P.-B. Sterna , p. 31 (1863). 

Hydrochelidon niger , Severtzoff, Turk. Jevotnie, p. 70 (1873), 
fide Dresser. 

The description of this species was given by Meisner and Schinz, 
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and also by Temminck, under date of the same year ; the ^ former, 
however, give a coloured plate, and their claim to the earliest dis¬ 
crimination of its distinctness seems to be generally acknowledged* 
It is to be regretted that Mr. G. R. Gray and others should subse¬ 
quently have identified it with Sterna nigra of Linnseus, for which 
there does not appear to have been any reasonable ground ; for, as I 
trust to show when treating of the Black Tern, Linnaeus’s descrip¬ 
tion can only apply to that species. 

By its longer and more slender toes and claws, and deeply incised 
webs, this species may be distinguished from if. nigra at all ages; 
whilst its generally smaller dimensions serve to separate the young 
from that of H. hybrida . In the immature plumage also the upper 
tail-coverts are whiter than in H. nigra , in which the grey of the back 
continues over the rump and throughout the tail; but the above white 
band is somewhat dependent upon the make of the skin, and is not 
an unfailing guide with such specimens as the one Mr. J. H. Gurney 
had before him (which is now in my collection) when he identified it as 
Sterna jissipes. On raising the feathers on the rump, however, it 
will be seen that there is much more white at the base of those of 
H. leucoptera than in those of if. nigra ; and in properly preserved 
skins the white band on the rump is clearly defined even in very 
young birds. The adults in summer can hardly be mistaken even 
on the wing, the black under wing-coverts being very conspicuous, 
(whereas in E. nigra they are pale grey) ; in winter and immature 
plumage the under wing-coverts are white, 

A straggler to northern Europe, this Tern becomes abundant in 
the south and south-east, ranges throughout Siberia and China, and 
reaches to the Transvaal and Damaraland and to Abyssinia, whence I 
have several specimens, all in immature plumage; there is, however, 
little doubt that it breeds there. It has also been obtained in 
Australia and New Zealand, and is recorded by Dr. E. Coues as 
having been captured in Wisconsin, U« S., on 5tli July 1873, in full 
breeding-plumage. 

Hydrochelidon nigra (Linn.). 

Sterna nigra , Linn. S.N. i. p. 227 (1/66), F. S. p. 159 ; Meyer 
& Wolf, Tasch. Deutscb. Yog. ii. p.461 (1810): Temm. M. d’Orn. 
p. 484 (1815). 

Sterna me via 3 Linn. S. N. i. p. 228 (1766), ex Brisson (jr.). 

Sterna fimpes, Linn. S. N. i. p. 228 (1/66) : Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. 
Steam, p. 29 (1863). 

Lams merulinm, Scop. Ann. i. Hist. Nat. p. 81 (1769). 

Sterna surinamenm , Gm. S. N. L p. 604 (1788). 

Sterna plumbea , Wilson, Am. Orn. vii. p. 83, ph 60 (1813). 

Hydrochelidon nigra , Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563. 

Firaka nigra , Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. p. 167 (1824). 

Jmmplumbea, Stephens, in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. pt. I. p 142 
(18-6); (ex Wilson). 

Hydrochelidon Jimpes, G. fi. Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p, 660 (1849): 
Bias. J. i. Orn. 1866, p. 82 ; Degl. k G. Orn; Enr. ii. p. 465 (1867) ; 
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Scl. & Salvin, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 573; Coues, Proc. Phil. Acad. 
(1862), p. 554 ; G. R. Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 121 (1871). 

Ihjdrochelidon plumbea, Lawr. B. N. Am. p. 864 (1858); et 
al. auct. Am. 

Pelodes surinamensis , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122 (1871). 

Hydrockelidon lanformis, Coues, B. N.W. Am. p. 704 (1874). 

“ Sterna cassia, Linn. 5 * Gundlach, J. f. Ora. 1875, p, 393, (? error 
for S* nee via). 

Sterna nigra of Linnaeus (Syst. Nat. p. 227, 1766) is based upon 
bis Sterna 159 of the 1 Fauna Suecica 5 ed. 1761, in which he accu¬ 
rately describes the Black Tern, adding that ® c it is found on the 
small reedy islands about XJpsala. 55 This can only refer to the 
present species, as the White-winged Black Tern is one of the rarest 
of stragglers to any part of Sweden. Linnaeus also refers to Albin’s 
plate and description, Av. ii. p. 82, pis. 89 & 90, which are unmis¬ 
takable. There is therefore no warranty whatever for identifying 
his S. nigra with the south-eastern species. I have gone carefully 
into the question; and any one who is willing to take the trouble 
of examining the matter for himself will, I have no' doubt, share 
my opinion. 

In almost all the adult American specimens which I have ex¬ 
amined, about a dozen in number, the black of the underparts is of 
a deeper and more sooty brown tint than in any European examples 
out of upwards of a hundred from various localities, the black being 
as dark as in II. leucoptera, an intensity of hue which our form 
never possesses. In two or three examples, however, all females, the 
lightest-coloured American birds approach more closely to very dark 
specimens from Europe ; and in the young and winter plumage the 
two forms are absolutely undistingiiishable; so that any specific 
separation is out of the question. This species is found throughout 
Europe, Palestine, and N. Africa to the Nile; to S. Africa it appears 
to go only as a winter and somewhat rare visitant, as I only know 
of one example, obtained 4th Jan. 1871 at the Cameroons (the 
birds collected by Mr. Ayres and others being H . leucoptera in 
immature plumage); nor do I know of its occurrence in India. In 
America it ranges throughout and across the northern continent, 
visiting the West Indies and Spanish main on the one side, and 
going as far south as Peru and Chili on the Pacific coast in winter. 

Genus Sterna, Linn. (part). 

Sterna magnirostris, Licht. 

Sterna magnirostris , Licht. Verzeiehaiss Doubl. p. 81 (1823) 
(type in Berlin Mfts.; examined, II. S.) ; Max. v. Wied, Beit. iv. 
p* 861 (1833); Tschudi, F. Per. Aves, p. 305 (1846) ; Schiegei, 
Mus. P.-Bas, Sterna, p. 12 (1863). 

“ Sterna speculifera, T emm.,” Lesson, T. d’Orn. p. 622 (1831) ; 
Pucheran, Rev. Zool. 1850, p. 544. 

c< Sterna alb {from, Cuv.,” Lesson, Tr. d’Orn. p. 622 (1831) (sp» 
in Paris Mus. examined, II. S .). 
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PhaUusa magnirosfris, Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1224 (type of genus 
Phaetusa) ; Scl. & Salvin, P.Z.S. 1871, p. 567; Gray, Hand¬ 
list, ill p. 120 (1871). 

Sijlochelidon magnirostris , Blasius, J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 82. 

Tins large-drilled Tern with a slightly forked tail, but with amply 
webbed feet, is found far up the great rivers and along the coasts of 
tropical America from the equator down to about 35° S. Its eggs, 
which are deposited on the sandbanks, are similar in character to 
those of S. anglica ; and taking all its characters into consideration, 
without relying only on the shape of the bill, it is difficult to allow its 
generic distinction without admitting a host of other and confusing 
genera. 

Sterna anglica, Mont. 

Sterna anglica , Mont. Orn. Diet. Suppl. (1813) (type in Brit. 
Mus.); Schlegel, Mus. P.-Bas, Sterna , p. 34 (1863); Degh & Gerbe, 
Ora. Eur, ii. p. 450 (1867). 

Sterna aranea , Wilson, Am. Ora. viii. p. 143, pi. 72. fig. 6 (1814). 

Sterna affinis , Horsfield, Trans. Linn. Soc. 1820, xiii. p. 199 (type 
examined in E. 1. Mus., H. S .). 

Thalasseus angliens , Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563. 

Viralva anglica , Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. pt. i. p. 174 (1826). 

Gelochelidon balthica , Brehm, H. Vog. Deutsch. p. 772 (1831). 

Gelockelidon meridionalis 3 Brehm, H.Yog. Deutsch. p. 774 (1831) 
type of genus Gelockelidon . 

Laropis anglica , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1225 (type of Laropis) . 

Sterna macrotarsa s Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 26. 

Gelochelidon a?iglica s Coues, Proc. Phil. Ac. 1862, p. 536; Jerdon, 
B. India, hi. p. 836 (1864); Blasius, J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 82 ; Scl. & 
Salvin, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 572 ; Coues, B. N.W. Am. p. 664 (1874). 

Gelockelidon macrotarm , Gonld, B. Austr. Suppl. pi. 81 (1869), 
Handbk. B. Austr. ii. p. 403 (1865); Gray, Hand-list, iii, p, 119 
(1871). 

Gelochelidon nilotica , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 119 (1871). 

Gelochelidon aranea^ Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 119 (18/1). 

In this case also, in spite of its stout bill, the short and somewhat 
rounded lateral feathers of the tail, and the long hind toe, I do not 
think we can consistently allow a generic distinction without admit¬ 
ting a number of indifferent general In its habits this bird appears to 
partake rather of the nature of the Sea-, than of the Marsh- or River- 
Terns, and although the shape of the tail is somewhat rounded as in 
Hydrochelidon , it must be remembered that S. caspia lias a similar 
tail, and that both these species have the. strong, and fully webbed 
feet of the Sea-Terns. On the whole it would seem advisable to avoid 
undue multiplication of genera by retaining this species amongst the 
Sterna. 

It is now generally admitted that the American S ' aranea is 
identical with the European bird ; and I can see no ground for con¬ 
sidering Mr. Gould’s Sterna macrotarm from Australia to be spe¬ 
cifically distinct. • The range of the species is therefore from 
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Western Europe to the China seas, throughout India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay region down to Australia, and along the east coast of 
America as far as Patagonia; on the Pacific side it has only been 
observed in Guatemala (Salviu). It does not appear to have been re¬ 
corded from South Africa, which is somewhat remarkable. 

Mr. G. R. Gray chose to identify this species with Hasselquist’s 
S. nilotka ; but there is nothing in his description to prove that this 
was the bird referred to; and in any case the name would not be 
available, as it antedates the 12th ed, of Linnaeus’s c Systerna 
Natures/ 

Sterna seen a, Sykes. 

Sterna seen a, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, ii. p. 1/1. no. 231. 

Sterna aurantia , Gray & Ilardw. Ill. Ind. Zool. i. pi 69. fie*. 2 
(1832). 

Sterna brevirostris , Gray & Ilardw. Ill Ind. Zool i. pi 69. fig. 1. 
juv. (1S32). 

Sterna roseata , Hodgson, Gray’s Zool Misc. p. 86 (1844). 

Seena aurantia , Blyth, Cat. BirdsMus. As. S. B. p. 29L no. 1766 
(1849) (type of subgenus Seena ) ; Jerdon, B. India, hi. p. 838 
(1864) ; Blasius, J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 73. 

Although the stout curved bill of this species is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar, this seems to be hardly sufficient to warrant Its elevation to the 
rank of a subgenus. The webs of the toes are of moderate extent 
and not much excised; the tail is long and forked, as in typical 
Sterna . 

This Tern breeds on the sandbanks of the Indian rivers ; and the 
eggs are in appearance intermediate between those of S. angllca and 
the large-hilled River-Tern of South America, 8.. magnirostris. It 
appears to he confined to the Indian region. 

The names seena and aurantia are contemporaneous; but I adopt 
the former, because it is properly described; $. aurantia is unde¬ 
scribed, and merely based upon a bad plate. 

Sterna melanogastra, Temm. 

Sterna melanogaster (sic), Temm. PI Col. vol. v, pL 434 (1838); 
Gould, B, Asia, pt, xix. pi. (1867)* 

Sterna jananiea , Horsfield, in Zool. Res. (but not in Tr. Linn. 
Soc. 1820, xiii.) ; Jerdon, B. India, iii. p. 840 (1864); Irby, Ibis, 
1861, p. 247. 

Sterna aeuticauda. Gray & Hardw. Ill Ind. Zool. pi 70. fig. 3 
(1832). 

Sterna melanogastra , Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Sterna, p. 21 (1863) ; ' 
Schl & Poll. Rech. Madagasc. p. 147 (1868). 

Hydrockelidon melanogastra , Bonap. 

Stermda melanogastra , Bias. J, f. Orn. 1866, p. 74, 

€i Stenmta minuta” et (i Stermda jerdonif Beavan, Ibis, 1868, 
p. 403 (clearly immature birds of this species), 

F eludes Javanica, Gray, Hand-1, iii. p. 122 (1871). 

Owing to its somewhat excised webs, and perhaps to Its super- 
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ficial resemblance in the dark coloration of the lower parts to Jh 
hybrida, this species has been placed by Bonaparte and others in 
the genus Hydrochelidon; but its long, straight bill, and long, 
pointed tail show that its position is rather with the true Sternev. 
It is an abundant species on most of the Indian rivers, in Ceylon, 
Burma, &c,; and in its manner of nesting on sandbanks, and in the 
character of its eggs, of which I have specimens before me, it differs 
from the Marsh-Terns. 

As this species is constantly cited as “ Sterna javanica, Horsfield,” 
I may be excused for repeating that I have examined Hors field’s 
type specimen of 6C Sterna javanica ” in the Indian Museum, and 
that it is undoubtedly Hydrochelidon hybrida (Pallas). As a 
straggler & melanoymtra has occurred during a tempest at the Island 
of Reunion. 

Sterna Antarctica, Wagler. 

Sterna antarctica , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1223 (ex J. R. Forster, 
MS.); J. R. Forster, Desc. Anim. p. 107 (ed. 1844); Buller, 
B. New Zealand, p. 283 (1873). 

Hiydrochelidon albostriata , G. R. Gray, Voy. Erebus & Terror, 
Birds, p. 19, pi. 21 (1844). 

Sternula antarctica , Bonap. C. R. xlii. p. 773 (1856). 

Hydrochelidon albistriata , Bonap. C. It. xlii. p. 773 (1856). 

Sterna cinerea , Ell man, Zoologist, 1861, p. 7473. 

Hydrochelidon hybrida , Finsch, J. f. O. 1867, p. 347. 

Pelodes albistriata , Gray, Hand-list, hi. p. 122 (1871). 

This species, of a nearly uniform smoke-grey colour, appears to 
be confined to New Zealand, and principally to the South Island, 
where it deposits its eggs on the bare ground, making no nest, and 
having in general the habits of a coast- or estuary-frequenting Tern, 
The foot is moderately stout, and the webs are but slightly scalloped; 
the upper mandible, which is slightly curved towards the tip, is 
quite different from that of Hydrochelidon , in which genus there 
seems to be no good reason for placing it. It is closely allied to the 
next species-—a somewhat specialized form, found only, up to the 
present time, at Kerguelen Island. 

Sterna yirgata, Cab. 

Sterna virgata* Cabanis, J. f. Ora. 1875, p. 449. 

“ Sterna mttata > Gm./ 3 Coues, in Bull. U.S. Nat, Mus. p. 17, 
1875 (nec Gm. nec Von Pelzeln). 

There are three specimens of this Tern in the British Museum, 
all from Kerguelen Island: two are in immature plumage; and one 
is a.fine adult. The hill is rich blood-red, and the feet are red, 
whereas in S. antarctica those parts are yellow, or, at most, orange; 
the bill, also, in the Kerguelen bird is much straighter than in the 
New-Zeaknd form ; and the tail is more deeply forked. It is, in 
fact, a more thoroughly Sea-Tern than its predecessor; in its nesting 
it is also peculiar, the single egg being deposited upon somewhat 
high and broken ground and on the slope of the hill-side {Kidder). 
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The egg is of the ordinary Tern-like character with a trifle more 
olive-green in the ground-colour than is usual in eggs of S. fluiiatills } 
but which is not rare in a series of those of S. macrnra . Dr. Kidder, 
Naturalist to the American Expedition to observe the Transit of 
Venus, describes the birds as very bold, swooping at the head of any 
one who approaches their breeding-grounds, and actually scaring 
the Skuas by their impetuous attacks. There can be no doubt that 
this was the species obtained by the Americans ; but Dr. Cones is 
mistaken in identifying it with S. vittata, Gin., of which he can 
hardly have examined a genuine specimen, or he would never have 
confounded two such perfectly distinct species. 

Sterna vittata, Gm. 

Sterna vittata , Gm. S. Nat. i. p. 609 (1788) (founded on La¬ 
tham’s Wreathed Tern, from Christmas Island); Pelzeln, Novara- 
Reise, Vogel, p. 152 (1865) (full description). 

Gmelin’s description, founded on Latham, fairly suits this species, 
although I am inclined to doubt the correctness of the locality as¬ 
signed, viz. Christmas Island, especially as there is no mention in 
Cook’s Voyages of any Tern being found there, except the Sooty 
Tern, of which there is a full description. However, it has not 
been applied to any other bird ; and in the Ornithology of the 
* Voyage of the Novara,'* Herr von Pelzeln adopted the name for the 
present species, obtained at St. Paul’s Island, about 700 miles to the 
north of Kerguelen Island, giving a full description, both in Lathi 
and German; so that the name may fairly be accepted. The British 
Museum possesses both adult (in breeding-plumage) and immature 
specimens obtained at St. Paul’s Island in January 1853, and also a 
specimen from Kerguelen Island; there is another, taken on board 
II.M.S. ‘Rattlesnake,’ in 38° 22' S., 0° 25' W., on 27th February 
1847 ; and I have a specimen, also captured on board ship, near the 
island of St. Helena, in April, for which I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. E. Hargitt. In general appearance this Tern much resembles S. 
hirundinacea, Lesson (S. cassini, Scl.); but it is decidedly smaller, 
and more generally washed with grey below; the bill, which is 
red, is rather weak, and tapers very suddenly from the angle to 
the tip. In the adult the tail is long, forked, and very white- It is 
interesting to And a species which apparently has its head quarters 
at St. Paul’s Island, reaching down on the one hand to Kerguelen 
Island, where it meets with another species closely allied to S. an- 
tarcttea of New Zealand, and then stretching away to the west of 
our meridian and approaching the limits of the South-American 
species, with which its affinities are undoubtedly strongest, and thus 
connecting South America with New Zealand by way of the islands 
of the South Atlantic Ocean.' 

Sterna hirundinacea, Less. 

Sterna hirundinacea , Lesson, Tr. d’Orn. p. 621 (1831); Pncheran, 
Rev. Zool. 1850, p. 539 (Santa Catharine, Brazil; type hi Paris 
Mus. examined, II. S.). 
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Sterna hirundo , Max. v. W. Beitr. iv. p. 865 (1833). 

Sterna antarctiea , Peale (nec Lesson, nec Wagler, nec Forst.), 
U.S. Espl. Exp. p. 280 (1848) ; Ph. & Landbeck, Cat. Av. Chi- 
lenas, p. 49. 

Sterna meridionalis, Cassin (nec Brehm), U.S. Expl. Exp. 
p. 385 (1858) ; Schlegel, Mas. P.«B. Sterna, p. 15 (1863). 

Sterna wilsoni, Bunn. Syst. Ueb. iii. p. 451. 

Sterna cassinii, Sclater, P. Z. S. 1860, p. 391 ; Abbott, Ibis, 1861, 
p. 166 ; v. Pelzeln, Novara-Reise, Vog. p. 153 (1865) ; Scl. & Salv. 
P. Z. S. 1871, p. 570; Gray, Hand-1, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

<e Sterna meridionalis , Peale,” Blasius, J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 74 
(nec Peale). 

The range of this species, as defined by Messrs. Sclater and 
Salvin, is from Rio de Janeiro southwards to the Falkland Islands, 
and up the west coast of Chili as far north as Valdivia. Since then 
I have received specimens from Colchagua, in about 35° S. lat.; and 
it may naturally be looked for even further north. It is the largest 
and the lightest in colour of the medium-sized Sea-Terns ; and the 
entire bill (which is long and powerful) is bright red in the adult. 

It is with regret that I do not adopt Mr. Sclater 5 s name S. cassinii ; 
but the examination of the type of S. hirundinacea shows that it is 
undoubtedly this species. 

Sterna albigena, Reich. 

Sterna albigena, Licht. Nomenclator, 1854 (deser. nulla) ; Reich. 
Schwimmvog. Suppl. xi. ph xxi. fig. 816. 

Mydrochelidon albigena , Bonap. Compt. Rend. 1856, ii, p. 773. 

“ Sterna senegalensis , Sw./’ Heugl. Ibis, 1859, p. 351 ; Konig- 
Warth. Ibis, 1860, pp, 125, 432, 

Sterna albigena , Heugl. Faun. Roth. Meeres, no. 307, p. 32 
(descr.) ; Schlegel. Mus, P.-B. Sterna, p. 20 (1863); Blasius, Joum. 
f. Ornith. 1866, p. 75; Finsch & Hard. Vdg. Qst-Afr. iv. p. 834, 
tab, x, fig. 2 (1870). 

Pelodes albigena , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122 (1871). 

In order to show the connexion between the three preceding 
species, it was necessary to pass over the present, which is a local 
and smoke-coloured form of typical Sterna, having no real affinity 
with Hydrochelidon . The tail is long and pointed, the bill narrow 
and straight; the feet are amply webbed; and it is, in a word, a small, 
slender, Common Tern, of a general smoky hue, the rump and tail 
being as dark as the mantle. I cannot understand how Finsch and 
Hartlaub fail to identify Reiclienbach’s figure in the ‘ Schwimmvogel 5 
with this species; for his illustration, though coarse, is decidedly 
far more recognizable than theirs in the f Vog. Ost-Afrika’s/ It is a 
very distinct form, which appears to have its head quarters in the 
Red Sea,,south of the tropic of Cancer; and an interesting account 
of its breeding in the Dahalak archipelago is to be found in 4 The Ibis/ 
1861, p. 125. The eggs, two in number, are laid in July and 
August, on the flat coral reef, close to the beacii, and resemble those 
of typical Sterna . ' Whilst writing this, Lord Walden has sent me 
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two fine specimens, obtained near Bombay, a considerable extension 
of its range as hitherto known to us. There is no example of this 
Tern in the British Museum ; but the collections at Leyden, Frank¬ 
fort, Mayence, and Berlin are more fortunate in this respect. 

Sterna fluviatilis, Naum. 

Sterna hirundo (in part), Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 227 (1766), and of 
most authors. 

Larus hicolor , Larus sterna et Larns columbinus , Scop. Ann. i. 
Hist. Nat. p. 82, 1769 (nos. 110 & 112 im., 133 juv.). 

Sterna fluviatilis , Naum. Isis, 1819, p. 1847-48 ; Gray, Hand¬ 
list, iii. p. 318 (1871) ; Sharpe & Dresser, B. Europe, pt. xi. (1872). 

Sterna senegalensis, Sw. B. W. Af. ii. p. 250 (1837) ; Sell!. Mus. 
P.-Bas, Sternve , pp. 16 & 17 (1863) (sp. no. 2 examined by 
IIS.). “ ' 

Sterna wilsoni , Bp. List, p. 61 (1838), et auct. American.; 
Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

Sterna macrodactyla et macroptera, Blasius, J. f. Orn. 1866, 
pp. 75, 76; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

Sterna dougalli , Layard, B. S. Af. p. 369 (1867). 

This well-known species is found throughout Temperate Europe, 
A.sia, and America, except on the Pacific coast. In winter it visits 
the coast of Africa as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, and has 
occurred as far to the south-east as Ceylon, specimens having been 
sent to me by Capt. Vincent Legge, R.A. Northwards it goes as 
far as Pekin (Swinhoe) ; but in Tibet and part of Siberia it is re¬ 
placed by a form which I consider to be distinct, and for which I 
propose the name of 

Sterna tibetana, sp. now 

S. similis S. fluviatili sed ubique saturatior ; supra schistaceo- 
cinereasubtus pectore dare vinaceo facile distinguenda . 
(From a specimen in Lord Walden’s collection.) 

Four adult specimens from Tibet and several from Lake Baikal 
ascribed to S . longipennis differ from the latter in having the bill 
and feet coloured as in S. fluviatilis , from which in turn they differ 
in having the sides of the,neck, shoulders, and flanks of a clear grey, 
which assumes a darker and "more vinous tint on the breast and 
abdomen ; the mantle and wings are also , much , darker. The bill 
and feet are smaller than in average S* fluviatilis, and of an orange- 
red, the former tipped with horn. ■ It is possibly this species which 
Mr. Hume mentions as breeding near Yarkand. The examples re¬ 
ferred to above are all in breeding-plumage; but I believe S.flmia « 
fills is a rare bird even in Lower India, and only found there during 
the winter months. 

Sterna longipennis, Nordm. 

Sterna longipennis , Nordm. in Erman’s Verz. v. Th. u. Pfl. 
p. 17 (1835); MiddendorfF, Reise, Zool, p. 246, tab. 25. fig. 4 
(1851); Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Stenia, p. 23 (1863) (as regards 
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Middendorff’s specimens only, H . S.) ; Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 69 ; 
Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

In its slender shape and grey-tinted underparts this species seems 
to connect the preceding with S. macrura ; the feet , however, are 
brown ; and the bill is black in the breeding-season, and probably at 
other times. But authentic specimens in immature plumage are still 
desiderata, although I can refer to no other species a specimen ob¬ 
tained by Mr. Wallace in New Guinea. Lord Walden’s collection 
contains a specimen from Yeso, the most northern of the Japanese 
islands; and thence it reaches as far west as Lake Baikal, where, 
as before observed, 8. tibetana is also found ; indeed many of the 
specimens sold by the Paris dealers as 8. longipennis are really the 
latter species. 

Sterna macrura, Naum. 

Sterna hirundo (in part), Linn. Syst. Nat. p. 227 (1766), id. 
F. S. p. 55. no. 158; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871) ; Sharpe & 
Dresser, B. Europe, xii. (1872). 

Sterna macrura, Naum. Isis, 1819, p. 1847; Cones, P. Phil. 
Acad. 1862, p. 549 ; id. B. N.W. Am. p. 685 (1874). 

Sterna arctica , Temra. Man. d’Orn. ii. p. 742 (1820). 

Sterna hr achy pus, Swainson, B. W. Afr. ii. p. 152 (1837) ; Gray, 
Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

Sterna pikei, Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vi. p. 3 (1853); id. Baird’s 
B. N. Am. p. 853, pi. 95 (1858); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 
(1871). 

Sterna paradisea , Briinn., Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Sterna , p. 15 
(1863) ; Bias. J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 74. 

“ Sterna senegale?isis, Sw.,” Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Sterna, p. 16 
(1863) (no. 1 sp. examined, II. S.). 

Sterna portlandiea, Ridg. Am. Nat. viii. p. 433 (1874); Comes, 
B. N.W. Am. p. 691 (1874). (Other unimportant synonyms are 
intentionally omitted). 

It is true that the mere description of Sterna hirundo given by 
Linnaeus suits the Arctic Tern as regards the colour of the bill, 
which is properly described as “ rubrum,” and as cc cocci neum” in 
the f Faun. Suec./ whereas in the Common Tern the reel bill is some¬ 
what tipped with horn-colour. In the references to former authors 
and in the context, especially where he says “ habitat ubique ad 
lacus et stagna,” there is, on the other hand, a stronger probability 
of Linnaeus’s bird being the Common Tern, a species abundant iii 
Sweden, and which is far more in the habit of frequenting inland 
waters than the Arctic Tern. Since the time when the two species 
were discriminated, first by Naumann, and in the following year by 
Temminck, the names of S. macrura and S. arctica have been 
generally adopted for the Arctic Tern, the latter being, perhaps, the 
more widely recognized, until the late Mr. G. R. Gray, and after¬ 
wards Messrs. Sharpe and Dresser, in one of the early Parts of the 
* Birds of Europe,’ on which they were then jointly engaged, con¬ 
sidered it advisable to shift the time-sanctioned name of 8. hirundo 
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from the Common to the Arctic Tern. There could be no objection 
to their discarding 8. hirundo for the former and adopting S.flmia- 
tilis ; but these violent transfers must always be productive of con¬ 
fusion ^ even when justifiable; and in this case it seems to me that 
the original description is so ambiguous that they would have done 
better to discard S. hirundo altogether, and to adopt the first name 
about which there could be no mistake—a step which, much as I 
dislike to differ from such high authorities upon nomenclature, I 
feel compelled to take. 

This species is the S. paradisea of Brimnieh (Orn. Bor. p. 42 
(1764)—a pre-Linneean name, which is not available. I notice it, 
however, because this name has frequently been employed for the 
Roseate Tern (8. dougalli ), a bird with which Briinnich was unac¬ 
quainted. Prom the plate and description I always imagined that 
8. pikei was an immature bird of this species, and am glad to have 
this opinion confirmed by Dr. Elliott Cones, who has lately reex¬ 
amined the type. 

With regard to S. portlandica, Mr. W. Brewer 9 s investigations 
and the latest information from American sources leave little doubt 
that it is only an immature example of this species. 

The Arctic Tern ranges along the coasts of northern Europe, Asia, 
and America; in winter it visits the African coast, descending as far 
as Walwich Bay; and I have an example obtained by Wueherer off 
Bahia, the only instance known of its occurrence so far south on the 
American side; it is possible, however, that the bird mentioned by 
Philippi and Landbeck, Cat. Av. Ohilenas, 49 (1869), may be this 
species. 

Sterna forsteri, Nutt. 1 

Sterna hirundo , Sw. & Rich. F. Bor.-Ain, p. 412 (1831), nec 
auct. (Saskatchewan River). 

Sterna forsteri , Nuttall, Man. Orn. ii. p. 274, note (1834) ; 
Lawr. B. N. Am. p. 862 (1858); Cones, P. Phil. Acad. 1862, 
p. 544; Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 74; ScL & Salv. P.Z.S. 1871, 
p, 569 ; Gray, Hand-list, hi. p. 118 (1871) ; Cones, B. N.W. Am. 
p. 676 (1874). 

Sterna havelli , And. Orn. Biog. v. (1839) p. 122, pi. 409. fig. 1, 
and of Lawr. &c, {fide Cones); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

A rather stouter and larger species than S.fiuviatilis, this species 
may always’ be distinguished by its having the outer webs of the 
long tail-streamers white, whereas in the allied species they are 
dusky. In the * Birds of the North West 9 (L s. e.) Dr. Cones 
gives the differential diagnoses of S. forsteri, fiuviatilis, and maerura; 
and to these I have nothing to add. 

In summer this Tern breeds in the interior of British America and in 
Wisconsin; but at other seasons it is generally distributed throughout 
the United States, and goes down as far as Guatemala, on both the Pa¬ 
cific and Atlantic side, and even to the latitude of Pernambuco, Brazil, 
thus nearly impinging upon the northern limits of S. trudeaui, a species 
to which, in winter plumage only, it bears a superficial resemblance. 
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Sterna dougalli, Mont. 

Sterna dougalli , Mont. Orn. Diet. Suppl. (IS 13) ; Vieillot, N, D. 
H. N. xxxii. p. 174 (1819), Gal. Ois. ii. p. 225; Steph. in Shaw’s 
Gen. Zook xiii. pt.i. p. 153(1825); Scl. & Salv. P.Z.S. 1871, p.5/1; 
Cones, B. N.W. Am. p. 688 (1874). 

Sterna paradisea , Keys. & Bias. Wirb. Eur. p. 247- no. 484 
(1840) (necBriinn.); Lawr. B. N. Am. p. 863 (1858); Cones, Proc. 
Phil. Acad. 1862, p. 551; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 119 (1871); 
Walden, Ibis, 1874, p. 149 (Andaman Is.). 

Sterna gracilis , Gould, P. Z* S. 1847? p. 222, B. Australia, vii. 
pi. 27 (1848), Handbook B. Austr. ii. p. 399 (1865); Gray, Hand¬ 
list, iii. p. 119 (1871). 

“Sterna douglasii , Mont., 55 ScMegel, Mus. P.-B. Sterna ?, p. 24 
(1863). 

“ Sterna douglasi , Mont./’ Blasius, J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 80. 

? Larus polo-candor, Sparrm. Mus, Carl. ii. fasc. 4, no. 83 (1788). 
(“ Habitat ins. Polo-candor, mari Chinensi.”) The plate represents 
a very young Tern, apparently of this species. Bonaparte says (in Bis 
“ Notes sur les Landes,” in the Rev. et M. de Zool, 1854) that lie has 
proved it to be a young Biss a 1 but any thing more unlike a Kitti- 
wake it would be difficult to imagine. 

Apart from its light and elegant shape and its proportionally short 
wings, this species may always be recognized by the white inner 
margins of the primaries, extending quite round the tips of the 
feathers as far as the outer webs; the rump and tail-coverts are 
washed with gray. The coloration of the bill varies considerably 
with age and seasons; in some specimens it is black almost to the 
base, whilst in others the red or orange extends far in front of the 
angle. In American specimens the bill is, perhaps, a trifle stouter 
than in British examples, which are in this respect identical with 
birds from Africa and the Indian Islands. In these the red colour 
gradually encroaches upon the black, until, in two specimens from 
the Andaman Islands, in Lord Walden’s collection, the black at the 
tip of the bill has almost disappeared, in which state it becomes the 
/S', gracilis of Mr. Gould, whose typical specimen in the British 
Museum is in every other respect identical with 8. dougalli from 
any part of the world ; indeed, in his original description (in P. Z. 8. 
1847, p. 222) Mr. Gould calls it ef a very elegant species, closely- 
allied to S. dongallii of the British Islands,” although he omits that 
remark in the ‘Birds of Australia.’ In view of these gradual 
changes in the amount of black in the bill, as exemplified by a series 
of upwards of fifty specimens from various localities, I must consider 
8, gracilis merely a form of 8, dougalli with more red in its bill 
than is usual in northern specimens. 

I do not find authentic records of the occurrence of this bird 
beyond 57° N. lat., south of which it ranges in scanty numbers 
along the British and European coasts, and goes up the Mediter¬ 
ranean at least as far as the Balearic Islands, whence Canon Tris¬ 
tram, possesses an adult obtained in May. I have not seen any 
specimens from the west coast of Africa, all those so marked 
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from Damaraland being really S.flumatilis in winter dress; but 
there are specimens in the British Museum from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and I have several examples from Natal. It is found off 
Bodrigiiez, and breeds at the Andaman Islands, where the eggs, 
sent with the parent birds by Capt. Wimberley, are far handsomer 
in markings than any American specimens ;* and quite recently I 
have received from Capt. Vincent Legge, B.A., a lovely rose-tinted 
specimen from Ceylon, shot in May, with but little black on the 
mandibles. Capt. Legge writes that a month later the red in the 
bills of the birds still on the coast had almost disappeared, showing 
what a changeable and untrustworthy character the colour of the bill 
is. From Ceylon this species is found throughout the Malayan islands 
clown to Houtmann’s Abrolhos, on the west coast of Australia. 

In North.America, where it is far more abundant than in Europe, 
it breeds from Massachusetts to Florida and at the Bermudas; also 
in Central America, and visits various West-Indian islands. In the 
British Museum is a skin registered as obtained at Taboga ; and, the 
only place I know of that name being an island off Panama, this is 
a considerable extension of its range, if the locality can be trusted. 

Sterna cantiaca, Gm. 

Sterna cantiaca, Gm. Syst. Nat. i. p. 606 (1788); SchL Mus. 
P. B. Sterna, p. 5 (1863) ; Layard, B. S. Africa, p. 370 (1867); 
Sch & Salvin, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 569 ; Coues, B. N.W. Am. 
p. 673 (1874). 

Sterna africana, Gm. Syst. Nat. i. p. 605 (1788), jr. 

Sterna hoysii , Lath. Xnd. Orn. ii. p. 804 (1790). 

Sterna canes cens, Meyer & Wolf, Tasch. deutsch. Yog. ii. p. 45S 
(1810). 

Thalassem cantiacus, , Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563 ; Bias. J. f. Ora. 
I860, p. 81. 

Actochelidon cantiacus, Kaup, Sk. Entw. Eur.Thier. p. 31 (1829), 
type of Actochelidon . 

Thalasseus caneseens et candicans, Brehm, Yog. Beutscli.pp. 776, 
777 (1831). 

Sterna acuflavida, Cabot, Pr. Best. Son. ii. p. 257 (1847) ; Lawr. 
Birds B. N. Am. p. 860 (1858). 

Tkala&seus acuflavidus, Cones, Pr. Phil. Ac. 1862, p. 540. 

Actochelidon cantiaca , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 119 (1871). 

It is now generally admitted that the European and American 
birds are identical. The range of this species may therefore be 
broadly described as from Northern Europe to the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Bay of Bengal in winter, and along the Atlantic 
coast of North America to the West-Indian Islands, Honduras 
(probably its southern breeding-limit), and Brazil, at least as far as 
Bahia, whence I have a specimen.- ' . 

Sterna elegans, Garab. 

Sterna elegans, Gambel, Pr. Phil. Ac. iv. 1848, p. 129 (Ma- 
zatlan); Lawr. Birds N. A. p. 860 (1858). 

Proc. Zool, Soc.— 1876, No. XLIII. 
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Thalasseus deg am , Gamb, Jo urn. Phil. Acad. ser. 2, vol. i. p. 228 
(1849); Coues, Pr. Phil. Acad. 1862, p. 540 ; Ibis, 1864, p. 389 
(Sail Salvador); Salvin, Ibis, 1866, p. 198 (Fonseca Bay). 

Sterna comata , Phil. & Landb. Wieg. Arch. 1863, pt. 1, p. 126. 

Sterna galericulata (part.), Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, p.569; 

' Cones, Key, p. 319 (18/2), B. KW. Am. p. 671 (1874). 

A recent examination of Lichtenstein’s type of S, galericulata has 
shown it to be identical with the Cayenne Tern, S. maxima , Bodd.; 
so that Gambel’s name must be restored. It occurs on the Pacific 
side of America, from the Gulf of California to the coasts of Peru 
and Chili; but I consider that the bird found on the Atlantic coast 
is distinct, although closely allied. Three specimens which I have 
examined in Air. Salvin’s collection, from the Pacific side, and two 
others in the British Museum, from Chili or Bolivia, all agree in 
having a longer foot and tarsus (*2 inch) than the Atlantic bird; 
but the principal distinction is in the bill; the angle of the lower 
mandible being well in advance of the front portion of the nostril 
(*5 inch diagonally) in the Pacific birds, whereas the angle is 
almost directly under the nostril in the Atlantic form ; the colour 
of the bill also is red or orange in the former and yellow in the 
latter, even in tolerably fresh specimens, which still preserve the 
beautiful roseate tint of the underparts. It is perhaps as well to 
mention that these remarks are founded upon perfectly well-made 
skins, the tips of*the mandibles being in their proper relative posi¬ 
tions ; otherwise it might be supposed that the under mandible had 
been unduly drawn back; the difference, however, on comparison, is 
very striking, as will be seen by the annexed woodcut. 



Head of Sterna eteryguadia. 


As,the Atlantic bird has not hitherto been distinguished, I pro¬ 
pose to call it 

Sterna eurygnatha, sp. nov. 

S. stmills Sternae eleganti, seat rostra flam et mandiltdee angulo 
sub narium aperiura antica posito dutinguenda. 
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Similar to S. elegans , but a trifle smaller; bill less robust and 
yellow, whereas in S. elegans it is orange-red, the angle of the lower 
mandible almost immediately below the front of the nostril. 

Sterna elegans , Leotaud, Ois. Trinidad, p. 542 (1866). 

r “ Sterna cayanemis , GmeL,” v. Pelzeln, Orn. Brasil p. 323 
(1871). ~ 

Range, from Santa Catbarina, S. Brazil (Rogers), to the island of 
Trinidad, Leotaud’s bird being most probably this species. 

Sterna media, ITorsfleld. 

Sterna media , Ilorsdeld, Trans. Linn. Soc. 1820, xiii. p. 198 
(type in E. L Mus., examined, //. S.) ; Finsch & IIart!., Orn. Osfc- 
Air. iv. p. 830 (1870) ; Irby, Orn. Str. Gibraltar, p. 209 (1875). 

Sterna affinis , Rupp, (nec Horsf.) Atlas, p. 23. tav. 14 (1826) 
(Red Sea); Temm. Alan. d’Orn. iv. p. 454 (1840) (Sicily) ; Sehlegel, 
Mus. P.-Bas, Sterna, p. 6 (1863); Deg!. & Gerb. Orn. Ear. ii. 
p. 454 (1867). 

Sterna bengalensis , Lesson, Tr. d’Orn. p. 621 (1831) ; Pucheran, 
Rev. Zool. 1850, p. 542 ; Jerdon, B. India, hi. p. 843 (1864). 

Tkalasseus tor resit, Gould, P. Z. S. 1842, p. 140, B. Australia, 
vii. pi. 25 (1848). 

Tkalasseus bengalensis , Gould, Handbk. B. Australia, ii. p. 397 
(1865). 

Tkalasseus affinis, Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 82. 

Aetockelidon affinis. Gray, Hand-list, hi. p. 119 (1871). 

This species may be considered an eastern representative of the 
preceding; but it is slightly smaller, the mandibular angle more ad¬ 
vanced, and can always be distinguished by its pearl-grey rump and 
tail. It ranges from the Straits of Gibraltar, along the Mediter¬ 
ranean, down the Red Sea to Madagascar, and eastwards along the 
Indian coast and islands, throughout the Malay archipelago, the 
Aru Islands, down to Torres Straits and Port Essingtou. 

Sterna maxima, Bodd. 

Grande Hirondelle de Mer de Cayenne, Buff on, Ois. viii. p. 346. 

Sterna maxima, Boddaert, Tab.!, des P. Eul. p. 58. no. 988 (1783); 
Sch & Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 567 (Neotrop. Land.). 

Sterna caye?mensis , Gmelin, Syst. Nat. 1788, i. p. 604 ; Leot. Ois. 
de Trinidad p. 535 (1866). . 

Sterna cayana , Latham, Ind. Orn. p. 804. no. 2 (1790); Steph. 
in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. p. 155 (1825). 

Sterna galericidaia, Licht. Verz. Doubl. p. 81 (1823) (type 
in Berlin Mus., examined, H. S.) ; Pelzeln, Orn. Bras. p. 324 
(1871) ; Sehlegel, Mus. P.-B. Sterna, p. 7 (1863). 

Sterna erythrorynckos, AVied, Beitr. iv. p. 857 (1833) ; Tsehudi, 
F. Per., Axes, p. 305 (1846). 

Sterna cristata, Swains. B. W. Africa, ii. p. 247, pi. xxx. (1837) 
(type in Camb. Mus. examined, H. S.). 

Tkalasseus cay anus, Bp. List, 1838, p. 61 ; Gosse, B. Jamaica, 
p. 431(1847). 
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Sterna regia, Gambel, Proc. Phil. Acad. iv. 1848, p. 228 ; Lawr. 
B. N. Am. p. 859 (1858) ; Cones, Key, p. 319 (18/2), B. N.W. 
Ann p. 669 (1874). 

Thalasseus regius , Gamb. J. Phil. Ac. i. 1849, p. 228; Coues, 
Proc. Phil. Ac. 186s2, p. 539. 

Phmtusa regia , Bp. Compt. Bend. p. 772 (1856). 

Thalasseus galericulatus , Bias. J. f. Ora. 1866, p. 82. 

Thalasseus cayennensis, Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 120 (18/1) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1872, p. 293. 

Sterna bergii , Irby, Ora. Str. Gib. p. 209 (1875) (coll. Lilford ; 
sp. examined, II. $.). 

I fully agree with Messrs. Sclater & Salvin that Buffon’s plate on 
which Sterna maxima of Boddaert is founded, represents this species. 
Mr. Salvin and my self have also carefully compared Lichtenstein’s type 
specimen of S.galericulata with our respective series of American spe¬ 
cimens, and find them identical; I have also compared a good many 
specimens from the Gold Coast, all in winter plumage, and mostly 
obtained in the early spring. The specimen in Lord Lilford’s col¬ 
lection, which was obtained by the late M. Favier in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and was purchased from his successor by Col. Irby, un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to this species. 

Some North-American examples are a trifle more robust in the 
bill than either Brazilian or African specimens; but there is no con¬ 
stant difference, even in this particular. 

On examining Lichtenstein’s type of S . galericulata , the outer pri¬ 
maries proved to be partially in the sheath, and about two inches 
shorter than their natural length, explaining the original descrip¬ 
tion of “the tail being 2 inches longer than the wings” which had 
previously been a great puzzle, there being no Tern of this size known 
in which the proportions w-ere such. This species has a somewhat 
wide range, as it is found on the Pacific coast from California to Peru, 
whilst on the Atlantic sea-board it has once occurred as far north as 
Massachusetts ; it breeds on tbe coast of Florida, and on some of the 
cays of the "West-Indian Islands, and visits South Brazil. Its occur¬ 
rence on the African coast has already been noticed; but at present 
there is no record of its breeding there. 

Sterna caspia, Pall. 

Sterna caspia , Pall. Nov. Comm. Petrop. xiv. p. 582 (1769-70) ; 
Pall. Zoog. Rosso-As. p. 332 (1811). 

Sterna tschegrava , Lepechin, Nov. Connn. Petrop. xiv. p. 500 
(1769-70). 

Sterna caspica, Sparrrn. Mus. Carl. ii. fasc. 3, no. 72 (1788); 
Kirk, Ibis, 1864, p. 337 (mouth of Zambesi, breeding). 

Sterna megarkynchos , Meyer & "W. Tasch. deutsch. Yog.' ii. 
p. 457 (1810). 

Thalasseus caspius, Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563; Coues, Proc. Phil. 
Acad. 1862, p, 538, and T. imperator in text; Gray, Hand-list, iii. 
p. 120 (1871). 

Hydroprogne caspica, Kaup, 8k. Entw. eur. Tiber, p. 91 (1829). 
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Sylockelidon caspia, Brehm, Yo*. Deutsch. p. 770 (1831), type 
of Sylockelidon ; Bias. J. f. Oru. i860, p. 82; Gould, Handbk/B. 
Austr, ii. p. 392 (1865). 

Sylockelidon balthica et S. scJiillingii , Brehm, Yogel Deutscli. 
p. 769, 7/0 (1831). 

Helojpus caspius, Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1224 (type of Helopus ). 

Thalassites melanotis , Swain. B. \V. Af. ii. p. 253 (1837) (type in 
Camb. Mus. examined, II. $,). 

Syloclielidon strennm, Gould, P. Z. S. 1840, p. 21; Gould, B. 
Austr. xii. pi. 22 (1848). 

Sylockelidon melanotis , Bp, Compt. Rend. 1856, p. 772. 

Sterna melanotis , IIaril. Orn. West-Aft*. p. 254 (1857). 

Sterna major , Ellman, Zool. 1801, p. 7472. 

This large and well-known Tern is found from Northern Europe 
to New Zealand, and in America from Labrador, where it breeds, 
down to New Jersey. Mr, Bernard Ross also found it as far west 
as Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie river. 

It is now generally conceded that there is but one species. 

With regard to the name. Dr. Elliott Cones very justly remarks 
that it is undesirable to adopt Lepecbiu’s cacophonous name, in 
place of the well-known one given by Pallas, merely on the score of 
a priority of 82 pages. 

Sterna bernsteini, Sehlegel. 

Sterna bernsteini s Sehlegel, Mus. P.-B, Sterna , p. 9 (1863) ( db 
winter E. coast of Halmabera; tvpe in Levden Mus. examined, 
II. S.). 

Thalasmis bernsteini , Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 81. 

This large and very light-coloured species, the mantle being even 
paler than in S. cardiac a or S. maxima , is classed by Prof. Sehlegel 
amongst the group which has the white frontlet band in the breeding- 
plumage. This may be the case; but I can discern no proof of it 
in the type and only specimen in the Leyden Museum, nor in two 
others from the Island of Rodriguez in the British Museum, nor in 
two others from. Round Island and.-He de la Baleine, in the collection 
of Messrs. A, & E. Newton; for all these, the only ones I have ever 
seen, are equally in winter dress. The hill is yellow; but the 
black at the apex in the type is probably an individual peculiarity. 

This Tern is closely allied to S. maxima ; and, until we obtain a 
specimen in full plumage, its place seems to be next to it in order. 
The dimensions areWing 12*5 to 13 inches; tarsus IT; foot, 
including middle claw, 1*15; bill 1*8. 

Sterna bergHj Licht. "■ 

Sterna bergii , Licht. Yerzeieh. p. 80 (1823), South Africa (type 
in Berlin M. examined, II. S.); Sehlegel, Mus. P.-Bas, Sterna, 
p. 11 (1863); Finsch & Hartl. Yog. Ost-Afr. p, 828 (1870),; 
Shelley, B.-of Egypt, p.-29S-,(1S72) : . 

Sterna cristata, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. pfc. i. p. 146 
(1825) (nee Swainson) ; Swinhoe, Ibis, .1860, p. 68, 1863, p» 30. 
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Sterna relax, Riipp. Atlas, p. 21, t. 13 (1826), Red Sea (type 
at Frankfort examined, H. 8.) ; Thomson, Flat. Hist. Ireland, iii. 
p. 220 (1847), tc between Dublin and Howth, end of Dec. 1846,'in 
full breeding-plumage” (!) ; Swinhoe, Ibis, 1860, p. 429, 1861, 
p, 345, 1866, p. 134 ; Kirk, Ibis, 1864, p. 339 (breeding at mouth 
of Zambesi). 

Sterna pelecanoides, King, Surv. lot. Austr. ii. p. 422 (1826). 

Sterna iongirostris , Lesson, Traite d*Grn. p. 621 (1831) ; Puche- 
ran, Rev. Zool. 1850, p. 635; Boie, Isis, 1844, p. 181. 

Pelecanopus peleeanoides, agler, Isis, 1832, pp. 277 & 1225, 
type of Pelecanopus . 

Thalasseus pelecanoides, Gould, B. Austr. vii. pi. 23 (1848) ; 
Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 658 ; Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 422. 

Thalasseus poliocercus, Gould, B. Austr. vii. pi. 24 (1848), Hand- 
bk. B. Austr. ii. p. 396 (1865). 

Sterna reelirostris, Peale, Zool. U.S. Espl. Exped. p. 281 (1848). 

Sijlochelidon polyocerea , G. 14. Gray, List of Anseres , Brit. Mus. 
p. 175, 

Sterna novee-hollandice (Mus. Paris.), Pucheran, Rev. Zool. 1850, 
p. 545 (type in Paris Mus. examined, II. S.) 

Telecanopus veloiv , P. bergii, et P. poliocercus , Bonap. Compt. 
Rend. xlii. p. 772 (1856). 

Sterna poliocerca, S eh lege!, M, P.-Bas, Sternce , p. 12 (1863) ; 
G. R. Gray, Ibis, 1862, p. 249. 

Thalasseus cristatus, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1863, p. 329; Jerdon, B. 
of India, iii. p. 842 (1864) ; Gould, Handbk. B. Austr, ii, p. 394 
(1865). 

Thalasseus bergii , Bias. J. f. Grn. 1866, p. 81. 

“ Phcetusa astrolabes, Bp.” in Paris Mus. from Tonga-tabu, Voy. 
of Quov & Gaimard. Another specimen so marked ~ 8. frontalis —■ 
II. S . * 

The distinguishing character of this large Sea-Tern is the white 
band of feathers across the base of the bill. In the adult plumage, 
and even in winter plumage, there is no other species of its size in 
which the mantle and tail are of so dark a grey ; but it must be ad¬ 
mitted that between extreme individuals from different localities 
there is a considerable difference in intensity of coloration. In a 
series, however, they blend so gradually as to make it impossible to 
draw a line; whilst with regard to the smaller race, which has re¬ 
ceived the name of S. poliocerca , there are similar imperceptible 
gradations in size. The types, of S. bergii from the Cape of Good 
Hope and of S. velox from the Red Sea, are identical in size and 
colour, and are not perceptibly lighter in colour than “ S. pele- 
canoides but in Madagascar specimens, and also in some from 
Damara-land, the mantle is of a lighter shade. Locality does not 
assist in separating them; for it is clear that the light- and the 
dark-backed birds cross each other’s line at Madagascar, 

From the Cape of Good Hope and from the Red Sea (with the 
exception of Madagascar), throughout the Indian Seas, Ceylon, the 
Malay archipelago, the China seas, down to Australia and the Fiji 
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group, we' find a uniformly dark mantle and tail; but at Ceylon we 
begin to meet with a race which differs in no respect but that of size, 
and this by imperceptible gradations, i must therefore follow Messrs, 
Finsch & Hartlaub, and unite these three varieties under one head. 
Before coming to this conclusion, I have examined about 70 speci¬ 
mens, and must especially acknowledge the great assistance f have 
received from the fine series of sexed and dated specimens sent to 
me from Ceylon by Capt. V. Legge, It.A. It is at Ceylon that the 
two races seem to unite, large and small examples occurring through¬ 
out the year in the same locality and docks; and the difference thus 
becomes reduced to one of mere individual peculiarity. A series of 
measurements show that in length of wing (14 incites) and general 
dimensions, some Australian specimens are fully equal to the largest 
African ones ; Polynesian examples are somewhat smaller, and there 
is less of a brown tinge in the colour of the back. This Tern appears 
to range as far as the Sandwich Islands; but I have not seen 
specimens. 

The description given by Thompson, in the * Birds of Ireland/ of 
the bird killed between Howth and Dublin undoubtedly applies to 
this species*; but it is to be regretted that he did not see it in the 
flesh, as the fact of the specimen having the black head and white 
frontlet baud (the mark of the fullest breeding-plumage) at the end 
of December , is somewhat remarkable. I learn from Mr. A. G. 
More, of the Dublin Museum, that this specimen is no longer in 
existence, having been burned with the rest of Mr. Walter’s collec¬ 
tion many years ago. 

Sterna frontalis, Gray. 

., l ? Sterna striata , Gm. Syst. Nat. i. p. 609 (1788) : Striated 
Tern , Lath, Syn. iii. 2, p. 358, pi. 98—New Zealand (from a drawing 
by Sir J. Banks), jr. 

Sterna telex, Gould (nee Rupp,), P, Z. S. 1842, p. 140. 

Sterna frontalis, Gray, Toy. Erebus & Terror, p. 19 (1844) ; 
Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871) ; Duller, B. New Zealand, p. 281 
(1873). 

Sterna albifrom, Peale, U.S. Ex pi. Exp. Birds, p. 279 (1848), 

Sterna melamrhyncha , Gould, B. Australia, vii. pi. 26 (1818)— 
Van Diemen’s Land; id. Handbk. B. Australia, ii. p. 398 (1865); 
v, Pelzeln, Ora. Novara-Reise, p. 154 (1865); Gray, Hand-list, iii. 
p. 118 (1871). 

Sterna atripes, Ellman, Zoologist, 1861, p. 7473. 

Sterna longipennis, Finsch (nec Naum.), J. f. Orn. 1867, p. 339, 
Phcetusa astrolabe. Bp./’specimen in the Paris Mus. from 
Tongatabu, Quov & Gaimard’s Voy. s is a young bird j^btit another 
bird from same locality and similarly named= S. bergiil — II. S. 

.After comparing an immature specimen off this species with 
Latham’s plate of the Striated Tern from New Zealand, I have no 
doubt in my own mind that this was the bird he figured ; but it must 
be admitted that the drawing..and description would almost equally 
suit the young of the Sandwich Tern; and S. striata, Gm., basin con- 
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sequence been generally referred to that species. On the other hand 
there can he no possible doubt as to the identity of Gray's descrip¬ 
tion, accompanied as it is by a plate of the adult bird. I think, 
therefore, that it is desirable to retain the name of &. frontalis, in 
preference to making a change which might be considered arbitrary, 
and would certainly be productive of temporary confusion. 

In the white border to the inner webs of the primaries this Tern 
resembles S. dougalli, as remarked by Mr. Gould; it is, however, 
larger than that species, although not equal in size to S. cantiaca ; 
and the white frontal band and black bill will * always serve to di¬ 
stinguish it. 

It appears to be a true Sea-Tern, breeding, according to Mr. 
Buller, in large colonies, and depositing its single egg on the bare 
rock, close to high-water mark. I have not seen specimens of the 
eggs; hut, from the description, they seem to approach those of S> 
cantiaca in their general character. 

Under the name of S. melanorhyncha > Mr. Gould records the oc¬ 
currence on the coast of Tasmania of a Tern which appears to be 
identical with this species; but with that exception it does not seem 
to leave the shores of New Zealand. 

Sterna trudeauii, Audubon. 

Sterna trudeauii, And. Orn. Biog. v. p. 125 ; id. B. Am. vii. p. 105 
(1844) Lawr. B. N. Am. p. 861 (1860) ; Sclil. Mus. P.-B. Sternce , 
p. 29 (1863) ; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871); Scl. & Salv. P. 
Z. S. 1871, p. .570 (Neotrop. Lar.) ; Landb. An. Univ. Chile, 
1872, p. 515; Coues, B. N.W. Am. p. 675 (1874). 

Phcetma trudeauii . Blasius, J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 73. 

Sterna frobeenii, Ph. & Landb. Wieg. Arch. 1863, p. 125; Cat. 
Av. Chil. p. 49 (fide Scl. & Salv.); Landbeck, An. Univ. Chile, 
1872, p. 515 ; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 118 (1871). 

This well-marked species is. similar in size, shape of bill, and 
general plumage to S. for steri in winter dress; but, unlike the ma¬ 
jority of Terns, it never has the crest black , the crown being pure 
white, with only a transocular line on each side of the head; the 
mantle, wings, and tail are light grey ; the rump white, and the feet 
yellow. It occurs along the coast of South Brazil and the Argentine 
provinces, and also on that of Chili; but of its breeding-places and 
eggs nothing is yet known; indeed, until lately, even skins were 
extreme!} 7 rare in collections. 

Messrs. Sclafcer & Salvin and Dr. E. Coues are doubtful as to 
the type of this species having been really obtained on the coast of 
New Jersey—a doubt in which I share; but there is now no means 
of disproving Audubon’s statement. With regard to S.frobeeni , 
which Messrs. Selater and Salvin identified with this species, Mr. 
L. Landbeck, in the ‘ Anales de la Universidad de Chile/ maintains 
their distinctness, and gives an elaborate comparative description 
of each, the result of which is, to my mind, to show more clearly 
than ever that his S. frobeeni is merely the present bird in immature 
plumage." 
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Sterna meunaxjchen, Temm. 

Sterna melanauchen, Temm. PL Col. v. pi. 427 (1838?) ; Gould, 
B. Austr. vii. pi. 28 (1848) ; Schlegel, Mus. P.-B. Stems, p. 28 
(186x3) ; Finsch h Hard. B. Central Polyn. p. 224 (1867). 

Omjckojirion melanauchen , Blyth, Cat. Birds Mus. As. Soc. p. 293 
(1849) ; Jerdon, B. India, iii. p. 844; S win hoe, Ibis, 1867, p. 230 ; 
id. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 422 (Amoy); Walden, Ibis, 1874, p. 149. 

Sternula melanauchen , Bp. Compt. Rend, xli.; Biasius, J. f. Ora. 
1866, p. 74; Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 121 (1871). 

Sterna mavginata, Blyth {fide Jerdon), juv. 

GyyiS) sp? et Gygis decor at a, Hartlaub, Ibis, 1854, p. 232; 
Godeffroy*s Cat. i. (1864) p. 5. 

In this species the feet are strong and fully webbed; but I see no 
reason for separating it from true Sterna . It ranges from the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands, throughout the Malay archipelago, and 
up the China coast to Amoy, down to the northern coasts of Aus¬ 
tralia, New Caledonia, and as far as the Fiji group. The eggs, speci¬ 
mens of which I owe to the kindness of Capt. Wimberley stationed 
at the Andaman Islands, are two in number, and are of a clay-white 
ground-colour, minutely spotted with brown of various shades ; in 
some varieties the ground-colour is nearly pure white* 

We now come to a group for which, making N. minuta his type, 
Boie proposed the genus Sternula —one which I regret to be unable to 
adopt, owing to the absence of any structural distinctions ; for in some 
respects it is a very convenient subdivision, and the name explains itself. 

There are four forms of small Tern with white forehead and black 
lores, the distinguishing features of which have frequently been 
overlooked, and various species thereby confounded. It is difficult to 
give the exact range of each; for the young are not always to be 
recognized with facility. But the characters of the adults may be 
briefly enumerated. 

Sterna minuta, Linn. 

Sterna minuta, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 228 (1766), et aucfc. 

Sternula minuta „ Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 564, type of Sternula. 

Other synonyms are unimportant and need not be given here.' 

This Tern, which lias dark shafts to the outer primaries, and the 
rurap and tail white , ranges throughout temperate Europe to India, 
occurs in winter on coast of West Africa as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence there is a specimen, in the British Museum. 

Sterna anti el a rum, Less. ' 

Sterna antillarum , Lesson, Desc. Mamin, et Ois. p. 256 (1848) ; 
Cones, Proc, Phil. Acad. 1862, p. '552; ScL & Salv. P.Z.S. 1871, 
p. 571. 

Sterna argentea, Nutt. Man. ii. p. 280 (1834); Leotaud, Ois. 
Trinidad, p. 545 ;. Wied, Beit. iv. p. 8/1 (1838); Bunn. Syst. 
Uebers. iii. 542 ; Pelz. Ora. Bras. p. 325. 

Sterna fremit a, Gainb. Proc. Phil, Ac. 1848, p. 128, 
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Sterna superciliaris , Cab. J. f. Ora. v. 232; Cones, Key, p. 332 
(1872). 

Sterna superciliaris, var. antillarum. Cones, B. N.W. Am. p, 692 


(1874). 

Similar to the above, and has also dark shafts to primaries; but 
the rump and tail-coverts are pearl-grey like the mantle, and there is 
but little black at tip of bill. 

Ranges throughout temperate America, on both coasts, and down 
to the Antilles, Trinidad, lat. 10° N. 


Sterna superciliaris, Yieili. 

Sterna superciliaris, Vieillot, N. I). xxxii. p. 126 (1819), based 
on the Ilati ceja blanca of Azara; Scl. & Salv. P. Z.S. 18/1, 
p. 571 ; Cones, B. N.W. Am. p. 692 (1874), in part. 

Back, rump, and tail slightly darker than in the above ; bill stouter 
and entirely yellow; the legs and feet also are of an olivaceous colour 
in my Amazon specimens, very different from the bright yellow of 
those parts in the two foregoing *. 

Is found on all the large South-American rivers from the Parana 
upwards, is plentiful on the Amazons and the Ucayali, and I found 
it abundant on the river Huallaga still further west. 


. Sterna sinensis, Gm. 

Sterna sinensis , Gm. Syst. Nat. i. p. 608 (1788), based on the 
Chinese Tern of Latham. 

Sterna minuta , Iiorsf. Trans. Linn. Soc. 1820, xiii. p. 198. 

Sternula sinensis , Swinhoe, Ibis, 1863, p. 430 ; id. P. Z.S. 1863, 
p. 329. 

Sternula minuta , Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 1871, p. 422 (Formosa and 
China). 

Sternula placens , Gould, Ann. Nat. Hist. viii. p. 192 (1871); 
id. B. New Guinea, pt. iii. pi. 7 (May 1876), 

Like S. minuta , but shafts of outer primaries zvhite; as a rule 
also the bird is a trifle larger and stouter, and has a longer develop- 
meat of lateral tail-feathers than S. 'minuta. 

Ranges from Ceylon, where it breeds, to the China seas, to 
Queensland, and down the Australian coast; how far I cannot say, 
as I have no specimens from there with trustworthy localities. 
From Ceylon Capfc. Vincent Legge, II.A., has sent me a fine series, 
with the eggs, which are, as might naturally be expected, like those 
of S, minuta , He also sent me a nestling with the outer quill- 
feathers only partially developed; and on comparing it with a 

'* Pi*. Cones (B.of K.W. Am. p. 694) distinguishes 8L antillarum from S.minuta 
by its grey rump and smaller bill with little black at the tip; but he goes on to 
argue that because it has sometimes no black at all on the bill, as is the case with 
8. superciliaris, which has, in its turn, a bill as stout or stouter than S. minuta , 
therefore 8. superciliaris and 8. antillarum are to be united. I fail to see how 
Me can consistently do this without putting ((lithe small Terns under one head; 
for the stout bill, especially so from the angle to the tip, and the abrupt pro¬ 
longation of t he outer tail-feathers in 8. superciliaris , to say nothing of coloration, 
suffice to distinguish it from any other member of the group. 
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minuta of the same age, the difference in the colour of the shafts 
of the primaries was very apparent. There is often a grey tint on 
the rump and tail-coverts of winter-hilled and immature specimens. 

Sterna sumatrana, Raffl. 

Sterna sumatrana, Raffles, Trans. Linn.. Soc. xiii. (1822) p. 329. 

Sterna pusilla, S. Muller (fide Gray)—Timor and Java. 

Bill smaller and more slender than even in S. an tillarum, but 
with much black between the angle and tip ; tail-coverts and tail grey 
as in the hack ; shafts of primaries black . 

Captain V. Legge has sent me a nearly adult specimen of this 
Tern from Ceylon; and the fact of two such different forms as 
this and the preceding being met with there is somewhat remark¬ 
able ; a similar specimen is in my collection, from the coast of 
Fantee. Lord Walden has a specimen from Zoulla, Reel Sea, 
obtained by Mr. W. Jesse; and that "is all I know about this 
small dark form of the group, which is even darker than &\ until - 
(arum on the ramp and tail, and has also a good deal more black 
on the bill. I have adopted Raffles’s name for it,'because the de¬ 
scription and locality seem to fit it fairly ; and, in default of a larger 
series, I do not wish to incur the odium of making species upon 
slight grounds. 

Sterna nereis (Gould). 

Sternula nereis , Gould, P. Z. S. 1842, p. 140, B. Australia, vii. 
pi. 29 (1848)—Bass’s Straits and West Australia. 

Sterna pavm, Ellman, Zoologist, 1861, p. 74/3. 

Sterna nereis , Felzeln, Verb, zool.-bot. Gesellseh. Wien, xxii* 
p. 318 (1867); Boiler, B. New Zeal. p. 285 (1873). 

Sterna minuta , Finsch, J. f. Ora. 1867, pp. 337, 347. 

Sterna alba, Potts, Trans. N.Z. Inst. 1870, p. 106. 

This species, which appears to be confined to Australia and New 
Zealand, may be distinguished from the other small Terns by its 
somewhat larger size, the paler grey of the mantle and especially of the 
primaries, and by its having no black lores , but only a dark spot in 
front of the eye. In the young the ■ distinction is not so easy ; but 
the primaries are always lighter than in S. minuta or S. sinensis. 

Sterna exxlis, Tsch. 

Sterna exilis, Tschudi, F. Per,, Aves, p. 306 (1846); Sciaier, 
P. Z. S. 1867, pp. 336 & 344 ; ScL & Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 572. 

■ Sterna iorata , Ph. & Landb. Wieg. Arch, 1863, pt. i. p. 124, 

Sternula loricata (I), Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 121 (1871). 

The general smoke-grey of the under as well as the upper parts, 
and the large amount of black on the bill, will always serve to 
distinguish this species, of which I have only seen two specimens— 
one in Messrs. Salvin and God man’s collection, and one in the 
British Museum. Both these are from the coast of Peru and Chili; 
: but of its breeding-places we know nothing at present. 
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Sterna baljsnartjm (StrickL). 

Sternula balcenarum , StrickL Contr. Ora, 1852, p. 160; Gurney, 
Andersson’s B. Damar. p. 363 (1872). 

In this species there is no white frontlet, the black feathers coming 
down to the base of the bill, which is slender and black, except at 
the gape; the tail is grey like the mantle ; and the tarsi and feet 
are the smallest of those of the group. The shafts of the primaries 
are white . 

Walwieh Bay to the Cape of Good Hope is its range, so far as is 
known. 

Sterna aletjtica, Baird. 

Sterna aleutica, Baird, Tr. Chicago Acad. 1869, 321, pi. 31. 
fig. 1 (Alaska) ; Dali & Bann. ib. p. 307 ; Cones, Ivey to N.-Am.' 
B. p. 322 (1872), B. of NAY. xAm. p. 696 (1874) ; Gray, Hand-list, 
iii. p. 118 (1871). 

After a careful examination of Pallas’s description of Sterna 
camtsckatka, I fully agree with Dr. E. Cones that Dr. O. Finsch has 
no sufficient reason for identifying it with this species (Abh.nat. Ver. 
Bremen, iii. p. 85). It is needless to repeat here the excellent descrip¬ 
tions given by the above American authors, the last of whom informs 
us that since the acquisition of the type three more specimens have 
been obtained. With its head-markings similar to those of the 
Sooty Tern ( Sterna fuHginosa ), from which, again, it differs in having 
a white rump and tail , it certainly presents a most interesting link 
in coloration between the Sooty and the typical Terns, groups which 
I cannot separate generically for w r ant of well-defined structural dif- 
erences. Indeed Dr. Coues seems inclined to give up Haliplana as a 
genus; and as the only distinction appears to be in the coloration, if 
is not easy to see how it can be retained according to the modern 
definition of a genus. The type was obtained at Kadiak, Alaska, in 
June, with the egg; so that it was in full breeding-plumage; but of 
the immature stages we have as yet no description. 

Sterna anjestheta (Scop.). 

Sterna amethetus (sic), Scop. Del. Faun, et Flor. Ins, i. p. 92, 
no. 72 (1786), ex Soim.Voy. p. 125, pi. 84. 

Sternapanayends. Gin. S. N. ii. p. 607 (1788). 

Sterna oahuends , Bios bam, Voy. c Blonde/ p. 251 (1826). 

Haliplana panayensis 3 Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1224 ; Salvin. Ibis, 
1864, p. 381, 1866, p. 199 ;"Blas. J. f. Orn. J866,p. 80. 

u Sterna antarctiea , Cuv.,” Lesson, T. d’Orn. p. 621 (1831); 
Pueheran, Rev. Zook 1850, p.541. (Admitted to be S.panayends.) 

Onychoprion panaya, Gould, B. Austr. vii. pi. 33 (1848). 

Sterna infmcata , Heugl. Ibis, 1859, p. 351; id. F. Roth. Meeres, 
p. 32. 

Sterna panay a, Ileugl, F. Roth. Meeres, p. 31; Finsch & Hartl, 
Yog. Ost-Afr, p. 833 (1870). 

Onychoprion panmjends, Sel. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 572, ■ 
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Ilaliplana discolor , Cones, Ibis, 1864, p. 392; Elliot, B* N. Am. 
ii. pi. 57 (1869). 

? Hydrochelidon somalensis, HeugL Ora. N.O.-Afr. p. 1458, 
p. ccvii (1873). 

Ilaliplana anosthcetus } Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122(1871). 

Sterna melanoptera , Swainson, B. W. Afr. ii. p. 249 (1837) 
(type in Carnb. Mus. examined, IL SI). 

Tins species, originally described from the Philippine Islands, is 
somewhat smaller than S. fulujinosa ; the colour of the mantle is 
also less intensely dark. But the principal distinction is found in 
the feet, in which the webbing, instead of coming down to the claws 
between the outer and middle toe as in S.fuliginosa, only descends 
to the. last joint, showing a more important structural difference 
between two such closely allied species than there is between O/iy- 
choprion and typical Sterna —an additional reason for discarding the 
former genus and its synonyms. The drawings show the shape of 
the feet in both species. 


Pig. 2. Pig. 3. 



In the young of the present species the underparts are light- 
coloured on emerging from the downy stage, whereas in S. fuliginosa 
they remain dark for some time. 

Its range appears to be nearly identical with that of S. fuliginosa, 
and is noticed under that head. 


Sterna lunata, Peale. 

Sterna lunata , Peale, TT.S. Expl. Exp., Birds, p. 277 (1848) ; 
Cassin, TLS. Expl. Exp., Birds, p. 382 (1858); Schlegel, Mus..P> 
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B. Sterna?, p. 27 (ISO3); Finsch & Hartl. F. Centralpolyn. p. 231, 
pi. xiil. fig. 3 (1S07). 

Haliplana limata, Bias. J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 80; Gray, Hand-list, 
iii. p. 122 (1871). 

This species is rather larger than the preceding ; but the webs of 
the toes are similarly incised; the general colour is much greyer. 
Its range appears to be somewhat restricted, extending from the 
Moluccas to the Phenix and the Paumatu groups of the Polynesian 
Islands. There are no specimens in the British Museum; but I 
have examined those at Leyden, and find it a well marked species. 

Sterna fuliginosa, Gm. 

Sterna fuliginosa , Gm. Syst. Nat. i. p. 605 (1788); And. B. N. Am. 
vib p. 90, pi. 432 (1840) ; Temm. & Schl. Fauna Japonica, p. 133, 
pi. 89 (1842); Lawr. B. N. Am. p. 861 (1858); Cassin, Orn. II.S. 
ExpL Exp. p. 3S6 (1858); Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 225 
(1867), Tog. Ost-Afr. p. 831 (1870) ; Harting, Brit. Birds, p. 169 
(1872). 

Onychoprion fuliginosus , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 277 (type of 
genus Onychoprion , based on S. serrata of J. R. Forster’s MS. Descr. 
An. p, 276, ed. Licht. 1844) ; Gould, B. Australia, vii. ph 32 
(1848); Sclater, P. Z. S. 1856, p. 144 (I. Ascension) ; Scl. & Salv. 
P.Z.S. 1871, p.573. 

Pianeiu guttatus, Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 1222 (type of genus 
Planetis , based on *8. guttata of J. R. Forster’s MS. Desc, An. 
p, 211, ed. Licht. 1844). 

Haliplana fuliginosa , Wagl. Isis, 1832, p. 1224 (type of genus 
Ilaliplana) i Bp. Compfc. Rend. 1856, p. 77 2; Cones, Pr. Phil. 
Acad. 1862, p. 556; id. B. N. W. Am. p. 698 (18/4); Gray, Hand¬ 
list, ii, p. 122 (1871). 

Sterna infuscata , Licht. Yerz. Doubl. p. 81 (1823) (type in 
Berlin Mus. examined, //, S .). 

Anous Vherminieri, Lesson, Desc. Mamm. et Ois. p. 255 (1847). 

Sterna gouldii , Reichenbach, Schwimmvog. Supp. xii. fig. 829. 

Sterna luctuosa, Phil. & Landb. "Wiegm. Arch. p. 126 (1866). 

Thalassipora infuscata , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122 (18/1). 

ee Haliplana fuliginosa, var. crissalis> Baird,” Lawr. (Grayson) 
Proc. Bost. N.EL S. 18/1, p. 285. 

It will be observed that Wagler has based no less than three genera 
upon this single species—the first, Onychoprion , depending upon 
a supposed serration of the claw, evidently due to natural causes in 
the specimen he had before him, while the other two genera are based 
upon the slightest of structural differences. I confess I cannot see any 
good reason for erecting it into a genus, especially in view of the 
connecting-link formed by the preceding species. 

Both this species and S. ancestheta range throughout the whole 
of the warmer portions of the world, there being no perceptible dif¬ 
ference between individuals from the most widely separated locali¬ 
ties. It is said that at Ascension Island the Sooty Terns, or 
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“Wideawakes,” come every eight months to breed ; if true, tins is 
somewhat remarkable. The foot of this species is webbed to the 
extremity of the toes, as shown in the drawing (p. 665). The young 
are dark on the underparts . 

Genus Njsnia, Boie. 

Njenia inca (Lesson). 

Sterna inca. Lesson, Yov. ‘Coquille,’ ii. p. 731. no. 145, atlas 
pi. 47 (1826). 

Anous inca , Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 661 (1849) ; Bias. J. f. Orn. 
1866, p. 83. 

Xcertia inca , Boie, Isis, 1849, p. 189 (type of germs Namici); 
Bp. Compt. Rend. xlii. p. 773 (1856); Scl. and Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 567 (Neotrop. Lariclae); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 123 (1871). 

Larosterna inca, Blyth, Cat. *Mus. As. S. p. 293 (1849), type of 
Larosterna , 

Inca mystacalis, Jard. Contrib. Orn. 1850, p. 32; Cassin, U.S. 
Expl. Exp. p. 391 (1858). 

Anous inca, Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 661 (1849) 

Inca mysticalis, Jardine, Contr. Orn. 1850, p. 32; Cassin, ILS. 
Expl. Exped. p. 391 (1858)—Callao. 

This well-marked form seems fairly entitled to generic distinction, 
the white drooping plumes beneath the eye, and the wattled gape 
being found in no other species: the hallux is also connected with 
the foot by a rudimentary web ; the tail, however, is forked as in 
typical Sterna , removing it from any close relationship to Anous 
where some have placed it. It appears to be a rock-breeding species 
confined to the coasts of Peru and Chili. 

Genus Gygis, Wagler. 

Gygis CANDIDA (Gm.). 

? Sterna alba , Sparr. Mus. Carls, ii. fasc. i. No. 11 (1786); Gm, 
%st. Nat. i. 2, p. 607 (1788); J. R. Forster, Descr, An, p. 179, ed. 
Liehfc. (1844). 

Sterna Candida , Gm. Syst. Nat. i. 2, p. 607 (1788). 

Gygis Candida , Wagler, Isis, 1832, p, 1223, ex J. R. Forster, 
MS. (type of Gygis); Gray, Gen, Birds, iii, p. 660 (1849); Gould, 
B. Australia, vii. pi. 30 (1848). . 

Gygis alba (Sparr.), Cassin, U.S. Expl. Exp. p. 389 (1858); 
Blasius, J. f. Orn. 1866, p. 73; Finsch & Haiti. Faun. Centralpolylies, 
p, 232 (1867); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 122 (1871). 

This beautiful and peculiar species is characterized by long slender 
toes with very deeply incised webs, and a graduated tail, approaching 
in shape that of the next genus, Anous. The shape of the bill is also 
peculiar, being broad at the base, and slightly tapering upwards in front 
of the mandibular angle. To this form have belonged all the examples 
which I have examined, or,the descriptions of which I have com¬ 
pared, from Madagascar and throughout Polynesia until we reach the 
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Marquesas. From that group, apparently the outpost of the species, 
1 hare examined three specimens, which differ so remarkably from 


Fig. 4. 



Head of Gri/gk Candida. 


all others that I cannot consider them mere varieties, and propose 
for them the name of 

Gygts micrgrhyncha, sp. nov. 

Alba : similis G. candiclse, sed minor , vostro multo minore tenviore, 
rectricum sc apis albis nec nig r is, distinguenda. 

In length of wing it is nearly an inch shorter than G. Candida ; 
the tail-feathers are more rounded, and the 3rd is the longest, 
whereas the 2nd is the longest in the larger species: the shafts of 
the first three primaries are merely clay-coloured, and the rest are pure 
white, whereas in G. Candida they are all nearly black ; and barely 
a trace of colour is to be observed on those of the tail. The bill is 


Fig. 5. 



Head of Gi/gis microrhpiclm. 

slender at the base, and quite different in shape from that of G. Can¬ 
dida (as shown in the accompanying drawings). 

Sparrman’s figure and description are both very bad; but 
Gmelin’s, based upon Latham, distinctly points out the character¬ 
istics of the larger and black-shafted species; so I have adopted his 
name for it. On the other hand I cannot identify Sparrman’s bird 
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with the smaller species, of which, moreover, I have never seen a 
specimen except from the Marquesas; and I have therefore been 
compelled to give a name to it. The larger species is also found at 
the Marquesas. 

The nesting of Gygis is peculiar, the single egg of clay-white mottled 
with brown being placed on the cavity of the branch of a tree, or in a 
fork of two branches, and on the points of the coral reefs—anywhere, 
in fact, where it will lie. In these habits Gygis shows another affinity 
with Amoks, of which it seems to be a highly specialized offshoot. 

“ Sterna nivea ” of F. D. Bennett (Whaling Toy. i. p. 370, 1840), 
from the Caroline Islands, might be either of these species; and I 
can find no description of f< Gygis napoleonisA Bp. 

Genus A no us, Leach. 

Angus stolid us, Linn. 

Sterna stolid a, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 227 (1766); id. Amoen. 
Acad. iv. p. 240 ; Gineiin, S. N. i. 2, p. 605 (1788). 

Sterna fuscata, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 228 (1766), ex Brissou, vi. 
p. 220, t. 20. fig. 1 ; Gmel. S. N. p. 605 (1788), juv. 

Sterna pileata , Scop. Del. Faun, et Flor. Insubr. i. p. 92.no. 73, 
ex Sonn. Yov. p. 125, pi. 85 (1786). 

Sterna senes:, Leach, in Tuckey’s Exped. to the Congo, App. 
p. 408 (1818), obtained by Cranch. 

Anous niger , Steph. in Shaw's Gen. Zool. xiii. i. p. 140, pi. 17 
(1825)—type of Anous, Leach (adult). 

Anous fuseatus, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool, xiii. i. p. 140 
(1825), juv. 

Anous spadicea, Steph. in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiii. i. p. 143 
(1825), juv. 

Meg a lop tern s stolid us, Boie, Isis, 1826, p. 980. 

Sterna unicolor , Nordrn. in Erm. Verz. v. Thier. & Pfl. p. 17 

(1835). 

Anous stolidus, Gray, List Gen. Birds, p. 100 (1841); Blyth, Cat. 
B. A. S. Bengal, p. 2*93; Gould, B. Australia, vii. pi. 33 (1848); 
Cassin, U'.S. Expl. Exp. p. 391 (1858); Finsch & IIart!. Faun. 
Centralpolyn. p. 234 (1867), Yog. Ost-Afrika’s, p. 835 (1870); 
Scl. & Salv. P. Z. S. 1871, p. 566 (Neotrop. Laridse); Cones, B. 
N.TT. Am. p. 710 (1874). 

Anous rousseaui, Hartl. Beitr. Orn. Madagasc. p. 86, (4860). 

This well-known species, a straggler to the British seas, ranges from 
the Gulf-coast of North America to the shores of Australia, through¬ 
out Polynesia, and occurs, in fact, in all tropical waters. There 
appears to be no constant difference between individuals from the 
most distant localities; and this similarity applies to its habits and 
breeding, its single egg being deposited on a nest of sea-weed placed 
on mangrove bushes, in the fork .of a tree, or even on the bare rock. 

In the British Museum there is a specimen from IMrytnple Bock, 
Chatham Island, one of the Galapagos group, which is . of a uniform 
sooty brown. It is evidently an immature bird; and I am therefore 
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unwilling to give it specific rank; but it would be somewhat remark¬ 
able if subsequent research should show that the Galapagos Islands 
possess a fuliginous Noddy in addition to their Lams fuliginosus and 
other peculiar forms of bird-life, 

Anous tenuirostris (Temm.). (Plate LXI. fig. 1.) 

Sterna tenuirostris, Temm. PL Col. 202 (1838). 

Megalopterm tenuirostris (Temm.), Boie, Isis, (1826), p. 98G, 
type of genus Megalopterm . 

* Anous mekmops , Gould, P. Z. S. xiii. p. 103 (1845) ; id. B. Aus¬ 
tralia, vii. pi. 34 (1848); Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 123 (1871). 

Tinder this name two species appear to have been confounded. 
Temminck figures a bird with a light head and neck and pale grey 
lores. But the bird which is far more abundant in collections under 
this title is the species which has the lores deep blacky figured in 
Gray’s e Genera of Birds* under the name of A. melanogemjs . 
Temminck’s type came from Senegal; and the only specimens like it 
which I have been able to examine as yet are two in the British 
Museum from the island of Rodriguez (from one of which the figure 
is taken), and one in Lord Walden’s collection from Mauritius. In 
the absence of any detailed description it is impossible to say to 
which species the “ S. tenuirostris ” of various writers, from the Red 
Sea, belongs. Beyond the above localities it occurs at Houtmann’s 
Abrolhos, on the west coast of Australia, whence Mr. Gould described 
and figured it under the name of Anous melanops . Mr. Gould’s bird, 
however, appears to me to be identical with Temminck’s, in spite of 
the stress laid upon the supposed absence of a black spot by the eye 
in Temminck’s figure, which spot is conspicuously present in the 
plate of A. mekmops. It seems to be a somewhat rare species, at 
least in collections. Besides the different coloration of the feathers 
between the base of the bill and the eye, it appears to be a some¬ 
what smaller bird than A. melanogemjs , the wing being nearly an 
inch shorter; the bill also, in the specimen I have seen, is relatively 
shorter between the angle and the tip ; but a much larger series must 
be examined before attaching much importance to that peculiarity, 

Anous melanogenys, Gray. (Plate LXI. fig. 2.) 

Anous melanogenys, G. R. Gray, Gen. Birds, iii. p. 661, pb 182 
(1849); id. Hand-list, iii. p. 123 (1871). 

Anous tenuirostris , Scl. & Salv. Neotrop. Lar., P, Z. S. 1871, 
p. 566. 

Respecting this black-faced species (see Plate LXI. fig, 2, taken 
from a specimen in my own collection) I can only repeat that it is 
generally found usurping the name of Anous tenuirostris in collections. 
It is apparently a widely distributed form, occurring on the coasts of 
Central America, Africa, Australia, and throughout Polynesia. 

* Anous leucocapxljlus, Gould. (Plate LXI. fig. 3.) 

Anous leucoeapillusy Gould, P. Z. S. pt. xiii. (1845) p. 103;, id. 
B. Aust. vii. pi. 35 (1848) ; Cassin, U.S. Expl. Exp. p. 393(1858); 
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Finsch & Hart!. E. Centralpolvnesiens, p. 23/ (1867); Gray, 
Hand-list, iii. p, 123 (1871). 

Sterna leucocapilla , Schlegel, M. Pays-Bas, Sternce, p. 37 (1863). 

This form is apparently less widely diffused than some of its con¬ 
geners. Mr. Gould’s specimens were obtained at Raines Islet, Aus¬ 
tralia, where it is said to be very abundant. There is a specimen 
in the British* Museum, from Bristow Island, south coast of New 
Guinea (from which the figure Plate LXI. tig. 3, is taken); and 
the Uni ted-States Exploring Expedition found it breeding at Pau- 
motu Island, where its single egg was deposited upon the bare 
ground instead of in a nest. There is no grey about the head or 
cheeks, but, with the exception of the white crown, the whole 
plumage is of a sooty black ; the foot is perhaps a trifle more 

slender in A . tenuirostris or A. melanogenys; but it is difficult to 
judge from dried skins. 

A nous CjEruleus (Bennett). 

Sterna ccendea , F. D. Bennett, Nan*. TT haling-Yoy. round Globe, 
ii. App. p. 248 (1840)—Christmas Island and other coral forma¬ 
tions of the Pacific. 

44 Sterne cendre” Neboux, Rev. Zool. Oct. 1840, p. 291. 

Sterna teretirostris , Lafresnaye, Rev. Zool. 1849* p. 242. 

Procelsterna tereticollis, Lafresnaye, Rev. Zool. 1842, pi. 29 (type 
of Procelsterna), 

Stclida cinerea , Neboux, Toy. Yen us, Atlas, pi. 9 (1846). 

Argus cinereus, Gould, P. Z. S. 1845, p. 104 ; id. B. Australia, vii. 
pi. 46 (1848)—Norfolk I. and N.E. coast, Australia; Prevost & 
Des Miirs, Yoy. Venus, v. p. 276 (3855); Finsch & Hartlaub, F. 
Centra!polynesiens, p. 239 (1867). 

Anous parvithis, Gould, P. Z. S. xiii. (1845) p, 104; Cassin, U.S* 
Expl. Exp., Birds, p. 393 (1858)—Paumotu group. 

Pelecanopuspelecanoidesl, G. R. Gray, List of Birds in Brit. Mus. 
pt. iii. p. 180 (fide Gould, at supra), 

Meg a lop terus plumheus , Peale, U.S. Expl. Exp. p. 285 (1848), 

Procelsterna albwitta , Bp. Compt. Rend. 1856, p. 773; Gould, 
Haud-b. B, Austr. ii. p. 420 (1865); Gray, Hand-list, iii, p. 123 
(1871). 

Sterna cinerea , Schlegel, M. P.-B. Sterna, p. 38(1863). 

Procelsterna cinerea , Gray, Hand-list, iii. p. 123 (1871). 

I have much pleasure in restoring to this well-defined' species the 
name originally given to it by Mr, F. Debell Bennett, whose speci¬ 
men from Christmas Island is described by Mr. Gould in P. Z. S. 
xiii. (1845) p. 104, under the name of Anous parvulus, in ignorance* 
no doubt, of the fact that Mr. Bennett had already given it a name 
accompanied by an excellent description. It may always be recog¬ 
nized by its.pale grey head, neck, and underparts, and somewhat 
darker upper parts, the colour becoming deeper on the tail; the 
primaries are the darkest part; and the, secondaries are broadly 
tipped with white, forming a distinct hand*' Neboux’s figure is too 
dark ; and, in spite of the yellow-coloured webs to the feet peculiar 

44* 
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to this species,' I was for' some time in doubt, until I observed 
depicted in his plate a characteristic which distinguishes this species 
from all other members of the group, viz. that the second tail-feather 
is distinctly the longest on each side, whereas in other Noddies 
the third is the longest, the fourth being often but a trifle shorter. 
In this arrangement of the tail-feathers Anoas cceruleus comes next 
to Gygis, and indeed is only placed here for convenience of treatment. 
In its range it is probably the most restricted of the family, being 
only found on the N.E. coast of Australia and throughout the coral 
formations of the Pacific as far as Christmas Island, a little to the 
north of the Equator. It was found breeding at Honden Island, in 
the Paumotu group, on August 21st, depositing a single egg in the 
concavities of the coral rock ( Peale and Cassin) ; and we are told 
that it does not wander far from coral islands. 

It is unnecessary in this paper to take notice of mere names, given 
by Bonaparte and others, to which no description is attached ; but 
there are two supposed species which were unknown to Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin when writing the “ List of Neotropical Landes,” and 
upon which the subsequent five years have thrown no light. In hope 
of clearing up the subject, I give the names and a brief description- 

Sterna atrofasciata , described by Philippi and Latidbeck in 
* Yviegmann’s Archiv, 5 1863, pt. i. p. 202, is an immature example 
of a small species, the wing being 9 inches long, the bill 1 inch long, 
black, red at the gape, the tarsus 7 lines, dull red, the mantle and 
wings dark ash-grey, and the underparts and rump white. This 
description does not apply to any known species; and it may prove 
to be a good one. The solitary specimen was shot at Llico, Col- 
chagua, Chili, in December 1861, near the outlet of the great salt 
lake of Viehuquen. 

S. acidirostris , Tsch. F. Peru. Aves, p. 305 (1846), is described 
as 10 inches long, bill nearly 2 inches, wing 6*6, tars. *75; pure 
white below, pale grey above; bill black, with a red band in the 
middle, and tip horn-colour. It is found in the lakes of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, where Lams serrdnus breeds.- A Tern with a bill nearly 
a third as long as the wing is certainly remarkable; but as, in de¬ 
scribing S. eorilis , Tschudi states that the total length is 7 inches, 
and the wing alone 7 inches 3 lines (1), his measurements are some¬ 
what incomprehensible, and it is advisable to wait further in¬ 
formation. 

. In concluding this revision I wish to acknowledge the assistance 
that I have at all times received in the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum, the Leyden Museum, from Prof. Peters- of 
Berlin, M. Bouvier of Paris, and also from many friends who have 
placed their collections at my disposal. My thanks are especially due 
to Mr. Osbert Salvin, whose fine series of American Steminse has 
always been available, and whose practical experience has, at times, 
been of great assistance in intricate questions of synonymy and 
doubtful nomenclature. 
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7, Description of an apparently new' Species of Owl fro in 
the Solomon Islands. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

[Received June 16,1876.] 

(Plate LXIL) 

Mr, Sclater has kindly submitted to my inspection a specimen of 
an Owl received by him from the Solomon Islands, which I cannot 
refer to any species of A 'inox at present described, I therefore 
propose to call it 

Ninox solomonis, sp. n. (Plate LXIL) 

N. affiuis ]\ T . hypogrammee sed minor: secundariis et cauda pallide 
brunneo transfasciatis et corpora subtns aikido brunneo transfer- 
shn fascia to disiinguendus. 

Adult. General colour above chocolate-brown, the head nearly 
uniform and more greyish brown, with a few concealed fulvous bars 
on the feathers, a little more distinct on the forehead; ioral plumes - 
white, with black shafts produced into hair-like bristles over the 
nostrils; ear-coverts greyish brown, slightly streaked with fulvous ; 
scapulars varied with a few white bars on the outer webs, the median 
and greater coverts similarly barred ; primary-coverts nearly uniform 
dark brown ; quills dark brown, barred across with lighter brown, 
these bars huffy white on the inner web and notched with the same 
colour on the outer, imparting a ehecquered appearance to the outer 
aspect of the wing; tail dark brown, barred across with lighter 
brown, shading off into whitish on the inner webs, the outer webs 
notched with the same colour, the lighter bars being ten in number 
not including the light brown tip; under surface of body whitish, 
barred across with dark brown, these bars acquiring a slight reddish 
tinge from a eoiiterminous narrow rufous bar adjoining the broader 
brown one; sides of the upper breast more uniform brown; legs 
tawny with light brown cross bars; under wing-coverts white barred 
with rufous and brown, the lower ones white transversely barred 
with ashy brown and resembling- the lower surface of'the quills. 
Total length II inches, wing 8*3, tail 4*65, tarsus 1*2. 

11 ab* Solomon Islands (Mus. P. L. 8.). 

This specimen is the one recorded by Mr. Sclater (P. Z. S. 1809, 
p. 123) as Athene variegata ; but on comparing it with the key to 
the species given by me in my ‘Catalogue of Birds’ (ii. p. 152], it 
will be found not to agree with the diagnostic characters of that 
bird. It is also not A 7 , tmdata, the only species of Ninox known 
from the Solomons, as the upper parts of the latter are barred with 
fulvous, whereas in the present bird'they are uniform. It is closely 
allied to N. hypogramma, but is very much smaller and has the 
secondaries and tail-feathers barred across with paler brown; the 
under surface also is white with broad transverse rows of brown, 
whereas the general aspect of N. kypogramma below is rufous. 
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8. On a new Species of Broadbilled Sandpiper. 

By I!. E. Dresser, F.Z.S. 

[Received June 19, 1876.] 

Having lately bad occasion to examine a large series of specimens 
of mir Broadbilled Sandpiper, Limicola platyrhyncha (Temm.), in 
order to work out that species for the ‘ Birds of Europe/ I found on 
examining examples from Siberia and China that they differ con¬ 
stantly from our European bird in summer dress ; and as 1 find that 
there are in the series I have examined no intermediate specimens 
between these two forms, I think that the Eastern one, which has not 
hitherto been described, should be separated from our western bird ; 
and 1 propose to call it Limicola sibirica . It differs in the summer 
plumage in having the feathers on the crown and entire upper parts 
very broadly margined with bright rufous, so as to give this colour 
extreme prominence, the upper parts being, in fact, similar in colour to 
those of Tringa minuta in fullest summer dress. In Limicola plaiy- 
rkyncha , on the other hand, the general coloration of the upper parts 
is black, the margins to the feathers being narrow and white or 
ochreous white, and the crown is very dark. The underparts in 
Limicola sibirica are as in Limicola platyrhyncha, except that the 
throat is less spotted, the chin and upper throat being quite unspotted. 
In measurements I find no constant difference, as both species vary 
somewhat inter se; but, as a rule, the eastern bird has the wing and 
tarsus rather longer than in L. 'platyrhyncha . In the winter plumage 
the two species cannot always with certainty be distinguished; but, as 
a rule, the eastern one appears to be a trifle paler than the European 
bird. As it is hardly necessary to exhibit the large series of 
specimens I have had for examination., I have brought three speci¬ 
mens of Limicola sibirica in full summer plumage, which are all that 
I have in that dress, and two in winter dress ; and for comparison I 
have taken at random four examples of Limicola platyrhyncha in 
summer plumage and two in winter plumage. With two exceptions, 
all the specimens of Limicola sibirica I have examined were ob¬ 
tained in China by Mr. Swinhoe. The following is a full description 
of a specimen in full summer plumage from China. 

Limicola sibirica, sp. nov. 

Capite et corpora supra pulchre ferrvgineis, plumis medialiter ?ii- 
gris mx albido marginatis ; scapularibus dorso concolorihuSy alls 
sic at in Limicola platyrhyncha pzctis, sed pallidioribus et grise- 
scentioribas ; rectricibus centralibus nigris valde rufo margin a tis } 
reliquis griseis vix albo marginatis ; fronte et stria supereiliari 
alb is; capitis et colli lateribus dorso concolanbus sed magis 
griseo-alho notatis; corpora subtits albo> mento immaeulato, 
gidiure nigrofusco et ferrugineo guttato. 

'' This species appears to breed in Northern Siberia, audio migrate 
southward into China in the autumn. How far ■westward' its range 
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extends I cannot positively say ; but there is a specimen in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum sent by Mr. Myth and stated to have been obtained 
in India but no precise locality is given. All the other specimens 
from India and Baluchistan are referable to L. platyrhjncha. I maj? 
add that there is a specimen of L. sibirica in full summer dress, from 
Siberia, in the Cambridge Museum. 


9. On a new Species of Tetraogallus. 

By H. E. Dresser, F.ZJS. 

[Received June 20, 1876.] 

Mr. Charles Dan ford, who has just returned from the Taurus 
mountains with a rich collection of mammals and birds, has brought 
a fine series of specimens of a Snow-Partridge, which he ha.s 
requested me to compare and determine. As I find it is as yet 
undescribed, and quite distinct from any known species, I propose to 
give it the name suggested by him of Tetraogallus tauricus, as 
the Taurus range appears to be its true habitat. 

Though allied to Tetraogallus Caucasians , this species is very easily 
distinguishable from that bird, not only by its coloration, as will be 
seen by the detailed description, but also by its much larger size. 
The following is the description of a pair selected from the series. 

5 adulta pileo sordide chiereo-cano vix cervino tincto , versus nucham 
cervino cmerco ; collo postico et dorso antico cernno-cinereis ; 
cor pore supra reliquo sicut in Tetraogallo caucasico picturato, sed 
patlide cervino cinereo nee saturate cinereo ; alls sicut in T. caspio, 
sed tectricibus majoribus magis caruleis et ad basin minus vermi - 
culatis ; cauda sicut in T. caucasico, sed pallidiore ; froute , stria 
superciliari, capitis laterihus et gula cervino-albis ; regione sub - 
oculari pallide cano , et stria magna in colli lateribus utrinque satu¬ 
rate earn ; gutture etpeciore superiore cinereo-canis, plumis cinereo - 
cervino terminal is et nigro guttatis; pectore reliquo cinereo- 
cervino griseo-nigro vermiculato } plumis omnibus ad basin caruleo- 
cams; ahdomine centrali schistaceo-fuliginoso; crisso sordide 
cervino , subcaudalibus cervino-albis ; hypochondriis cceruleo- 
canis , utrinque castaneo striatis et nigro :marginaiis , plumis non - 
nullis in parte supreme, vermiculatis , et plumis in parte ima 
cinereo-cervinis nigro-cinereo vermiculatis et cervim-castaneo 
marginaiis; rostra Jlavido ad basin pallidiore , naribus rufo-auran- 
tiacis: plaga nuda circum et infra oculos Icete flam; pedibus 
late rufo-aurantiacis , unguibus saturate cornels ; iride fusca, 

5 minor et sordidior ; pileo vix cervino et saturate griseo notato ; 
stria in colli lateribus et gutture antico nigro noiatis s hoc griseo 
venniculaio; plaga nuda oculari minore; vostro et pedibus sicut 
in mare , sed paulo sordidior ibus. 

Adult Male (Koroskeui, Taurus, 15th April, 18/6). Crown 
dull ashy blue, with a buff tinge gradually merging into ashy huff, 
this latter colour pervading the hind neck and fore part of the back • 
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rest of the upper parts as in Tetraog alias Caucasians; but instead of 
the general tinge of colour being clear dark grey, it is lighter buffv 
grey ; wings as in Tetraog alius caspius , but the larger wing-coverts 
are "rather bluer and less vermiculated on the basal portion; tail as 
in Tetraog alius Caucasians, but rather paler ; forehead, a streak over 
the eye, sides of head and neck creamy white, the portion below 
the eye pale blue-grey, connected with which is a dull darker blue- 
grey broad stripe down the side of the neck ; entire lower throat 
and upper breast blue grey, the feathers tipped with ashy buff, this 
band on the sides of the neck becoming ashy buff and merging into 
the hind neck ; fore part of the band irregularly but boldly spotted 
with" black; rest of the breast to the abdomen ashy buff finely 
vermiculated with blackish grey, all the feathers dove blue on the 
concealed basal portion ; centre of the abdomen sooty slate, gradually 
fading into dull buff on the crissum and to creamy white on the 
under tail-coverts; flank-feathers clear blue-grey on the centre, 
with a chestnut stripe on each side, and an outside margin of black, 
some of the feathers on the upper flanks vermiculated like the breast, 
and those on the lower flanks buffy ash vermiculated with blackish 
grey and margined with buffy chestnut; bill yellowish horn, paler 
at the base, nostrils orange-red; bare space round the eye and 
patch below the eye brilliant Indian yellow; iris dark brown; legs 
rich orange-red, claws dark horn. Total length about 26 inches; 
culmen 1*7, wing 11*8, tail 8*0, tarsus 2*6. 

Adult female (Giawi-keuy, 27th April). Differs from the 
male in being rather smaller in size and duller in colour; the crown 
is slightly marked with light buff and dark grey ; the stripe on each 
side of the neck and the band on the lower throat are more buff in 
tinge, the latter vermiculated with grey, and both mottled with 
black; soft parts as in the male, but rather duller, the bare patch 
behind the eye smaller in extent; and the spur on the back of the 
tarsus is wanting. Total length 22^-23 inches, culmen 1*4, wing 
10*7, tail 7*2, tarsus 2*25. 

Mr. Danford gives me the following information respecting the 
range of the present species. 

“This bird inhabits the high ranges of the Bulgarclagh and Ala- 
dagh in the Eastern Taurus, and probably extends westwards to the 
66k mountains near Adalia, and northward and eastward by the 
Antitaurus and Kernies Dagh. On Argaeus, the highest mountain 
of the country, it certainly does not occur. 

“ It is strictly an Alpine bird living amongst rocks and snow, and 
rarely descends, even in mid winter, below the limit of the tree- 
growth, which may generally be taken as being at an elevation 
of, about 6000 feet. It is very shy and wary. It pairs early in 
the year, and in favourable situations nests "about the middle of 

April.”'" 

I trust ere long to issue a figure of this Snow-Partridge in the 
* Birds of Europe f and Mr. Danford promises to furnish me with 
more details as to its habits &c. ere then. 

Mr. Danford was fortunate enough to obtain the eggs of this 
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species ; and one clutch of six is now exhibited, together with an egg 
of Tetraogallus Caucasians from Kasbeck, in the Caucasus, from my 
own collection for comparison. 


10. Oa an undescribed Species of Nuthatch and another Bird 
from Karen-nee. Bv Lieutenant 11. Wabdlaw Ramsay, 
F.Z.S. 

[Received June 20, 1876.] 

(Plate LXIII.) 

I have just received from Burmah a small collection of birds made 
in January last in the country traversed by the recent Karen-nee¬ 
boundary expedition. Of these, two species seem worthy of note, 
viz.:— 


1. Orgcetes erythrogaster (Yig.), S> 

which must therefore be added to the catalogue of the avifauna 
of that country. On the label there is nothing recorded as to where 
or at what elevation the bird was shot. 

2. Sitta magna, ii. sp. (Plate LXIII.) 

General colour above dark bluish slate-colour; a black stripe, a 
quarter of an inch broad, on. either side of the head, running from 
the base of the bill over the eye to the shoulder;, the upper part 
of the head and neck between these stripes smoky grey. 

Wings of much the same colour as the back. Primaries and se¬ 
condaries dark brown more or less edged on the outer web with bluish 
slate. The second, third, and fourth primaries are slightly margined 
with whitish on the outer web, and, with the fifth and sixth, are 
white at the base. Under surface of wing greyish brown, jet-black 
under the shoulder. 

Tail with two central tail-feathers concolorous with the back, 
remainder dark brown, almost black, outer pair broadly tipped with 
white on outer web, -and margined with white on inner; next two 
broadly tipped with white on outer, and grey on .inner web. 

Under surface of body smoky grey, nearly white about throat and 
neck. , 

Lower tail-coverts, vent, and thighs brilliant chestnut, each feather 
of the former broadly tipped with white..' 

Dimensions of dry skin (male):—length 7*3 inches, wing 4*5, 
tail 2*7, bill from gape 1*3, bill at front 1*0, tarsus *95. 

This Nuthatch is remarkable for its great size as' compared with 
other members of the genus. 
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1L Notes on a small Collection brought by Lieut. L. Cameron, 

C.B., from Angola. By Dr. Albert Gunther, V.P.Z.S. 

[Heeeiyed June 20, 1876.] 

The species enumerated in the following notes were obtained by 
Lieut. Cameron during his recent remarkable journey across Africa, 
and have been deposited in the British Museum. 

Mammalia. 

Galago maholi (Smith). 

Beptilia. 

An Amphisbsenian, represented by a single example, proves to be¬ 
long to an undescribed species of Phractogonus , a genus representing 
in Africa the South-American Cephalopeltis. 

Phractogonus scalper, sp. n. 

Anterior margin of the nasal extremity hard and sharp. Of the two 
large plates which cover the upperside of the head, the posterior is 
longer than the anterior, and not quite so long as broad, bordered be¬ 
hind by two pairs of rather narrow scutes. Nostrils in the anterior 
portion of an elongate nasal; the nasals separated by a broad median 



Head of Phractogonus scalper. 

upper labial. Three upper labials on each side, of which the two 
anterior are very narrow, linear, the hindmost being much broader. 
Lower lip covered by a mental, and on each side by two short small 
anterior and one very large posterior labial. Ocular very small, the eye 
being not or scarcely visible. Three pairs of elongate thoracic shields, 
of which the central pair is preceded by a pair of rhombic scutes of 
moderate size. Prseanal pores none. Sixteen longitudinal series of 
acutes along the dorsal half, and fourteen along the ventral half of 
the body; the median ventral scutes are much , broader than the 
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lateral, and much broader than long. Upper parts and tail brownish, 
lower white. 

Total length 13 inches, the tail measuring 1 inch, 

Typhlops eschricJitii (Selileg.). 

Ahcetulla irregularis (Leach). 

Ahcstulla dorsalis (Bocage). 

Leptodira rufeseens (Gm.), 


Insecta. 

Gymnopleurus mntginosus (Harold). 

Char axes, sp. Larva. 

Plugmatens squarrosus. 

Acrid turn tartaricum . 

Phasma, sp. 

Platypleura earner onii, sp. n. (Butler). 

Occeticus, sp. Pupa-cases. 

The new species of Cicada has been named by Mr. A. G. Butler, 
who has drawn up the following description :— 

Platypleura cameroni, sp. 11 . 

Purplish brown; thorax ferruginous behind, the impressions 
clothed with ochraceous tomentum; scutellum and abdomen blackish; 
costal margin of tegmina ochraceous; basal three fifths of the tegmiaa 
purplish brown, spotted with olive-brown; an oval spot in the centre of 
the subcostal cell; outline of brown coriaceous area sharply defined and 
regularly crenulated; remaining area hyaline white ; three subapieai 
large brown spots, and a submarginal series connected by a zigzag 
line; wings deep mahoganv-brown, blackish externally, the veins 
paler; nerveless border hyaline white. -Length 15 lines, expanse 
of tegmina 4 inches 6 lines. 

Allied to P. limbata and P. stalina , but with the head more acu¬ 
minate in front, the coloration much deeper, and the markings 
differently disposed and better-defined. 


12. Description of a young Specimen of the Delphinus albi - 
rostris. By B. J. Cunningham, M.B., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, University of Edinburgh. Communicated by 
Prof. Flower, F.R.S., VJPJZ.S,, &c. 

[Received June 14, 1876.] 

(Plate LXXV. fig. 1.) 

In September last I purchased from one of the Edinburgh fish¬ 
mongers a female , Dolphin, caught off Great Grimsby, which 
possesses characters worthy of special description. 
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Measurements .— 

Total length in a straight line, from the point of the lower 

jaw to the chink of the tail . 4 

From the point of the snout to the base of the dorsal fin, 

following the curve of the head and back.. 2 

From the anterior part of the dorsal fin to the extremity of 

the tail, following the curve of the back . 2 

Girth immediately behind the flippers ,. 2 

J5 „ in front of dorsal fin . 2 

From the point of snout to the anterior commissure of the 

eyelids .• • • • 0 

Front point of snout to anterior border of the root of flipper 0 

From the point of the snout to the blow-hole. 0 

From the point of snout to angle of mouth . 0 

From point of lower jaw to angle of mouth. 0 

Anterior border of flipper. 1 

Posterior border of flipper. 0 

Girth of flipper at its root. 0 

js ,, in middle. 0 

Extreme breadth of tail from side to side. 1 

,, „ from before backwards . 0 

Base of dorsal fin .. .. 0 

Height at highest point. 0 

From umbilicus to anterior commissure of the labia majora. 0 


in. 

2 

H 

f) 

4 

8 


8 

iii 

H 

6 

0 

8 

9 

8 

1* 

5 

10 

6| 

9 


A vertical line drawn so as to divide the animal into two equal 
parts passed through the dorsal fin, dividing it unequally, 2 inches 
of its base lying in front of the line and 8 inches behind it. 

Integument .—In the dorsal region the integument was of a uni¬ 
form black colour, which was continued back over the dorsal fin 
and upper surface of the tail, and forwards over the forehead. At a 
short distance from the mouth this colour stopped abruptly with a 
sharp outline, giving place over the snout to a creamy yellow colour, 
this patch being deepest in front (2 inches), and gradually narrow¬ 
ing towards the angles of the mouth on each side, near which it 
ended. In front, in the middle line, a process of creamy yellow, 
about the breadth of the point of the little finger, and about | an 
inch long, passed upwards from the white of the snout into the 
forehead. The skin of the mandible, throat, and belly was creamy 
■white. The flippers were jet-black, and the tail on its under surface 
was of a blackish slate-colour. 

The black colour of the dorsum was, not continued uniformly over 
the sides ; but was interrupted by three white patches. Moreover 
the tint of black on the sides was not so deep as that over the back, 
being more slate-coloured. Of the white patches, one of large size 
(10 in. by 6 in.) was situated upon the neck, in front and above the 
level of the flipper. It was irregular in its outline, more or less 
completely divided into an upper and a lower portion by a stripe of 
slate-colour,, and interrupted here and there by sharply defined deep- 
black lines and spots of small size, A slender'bar of slate-colour, 
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passing from.the angle of the mouth to the root of the flipper, 
separated this patch from the white of the throat. The second 
white patch was much smaller in its area (7 in. by 2i in.) and not 
so bright in colour. It was placed at a higher level than the first, 
and behind it. The third patch was very large (14 in. by 4 in.), 
and oblong or elliptical in shape. It was placed behind the middle 
vertical line, and was uniform over its greater part; but as the black 
shaded into the white, the uniformity of the latter was broken by 
numerous black or dark grey streaks. It was separated from the 
white of the belly by a narrow but decided slate-coloured band. 

Head .—The curve from the neck was uniform, but at the same 
time decided ; and this gave the head a massive appearance. The 
jaws were wedge-shaped'; and the lower lip projected half an inch 
further forwards than the upper. Traversing the white snout was 
a well-marked furrow or groove, which commenced at the oral fissure 
close to the angle of the mouth, and passed round the snout to a corre¬ 
sponding point on the opposite side. Its depth was greater laterally 
than in front; and it served to give the animal a peculiar beaked 
appearance. From each side of the white snout, about 1 inch above 
the fissure of the mouth and immediately below the furrow, four 
strong black bristles projected. They were placed in a straight line 
and were a | of an inch apart from each other. 

The blow-hole was situated almost in a straight line above the eye. 
It had the ordinary semilunar form, and was 1 inch in breadth. The 
eye was protected by well marked eyelids, the fissure between which 
was about inch long. Surrounding the eye the integument had a 
deeper black tint; and about an inch from it, it was surrounded by 
a faintly marked circle or ridge.. The auditory aperture could not 
be detected. 

Dentition .—In the upper jaw there were twenty-four teeth upon 
each side. Those in the centre of the range were the largest, and 
the anterior were smaller than the posterior. They commenced 
about 5 of an inch from the middle line; and the first three on each 
side were not visible above the mucous membrane of the gum, but 
could be readily felt. Those of the lower jaw were twenty-six in number 
on each side. The first tooth was placed about T an inch behind 
the middle dine, and, with the succeeding three, was completely 
covered by mucous membrane. When the mouth was closed the 
teeth of the two jaws, interlocked; but the two anterior teeth of the 
lower jaw had no opposing teeth in the'upper jaw. They were 
conical in shape, sharp and curved,'the concavity being towards the 
tongue. They, were freely movable, the greatest range of move¬ 
ment being outwards. 

General contour of body. —This is well seen in the accompanying 
figure (Plate LXIV. fig. 1 ); and it will be ■noticed that, instead of 
tapering uniformly from behind the dorsal fin to the tail, the body 
suddenly expands in a vertical direction and then narrows into the 
part from which the tail springs. This gives a ■ sort of humped 
appearance to this portion of the animal; and the hump suggests the 
idea of a rudimentary dorsal fin. That it is so in reality is rendered 
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very probable by the fact that in structure it is exactly similar to 
the dorsal fin. It is composed of the same dense, almost glistening 
fibrous tissue, in the meshes of which is very little oil. 

The dorsal fin had a falciform posterior border ; and its base was 
prolonged for a short distance towards the tail by a well-marked 
ridge. The flipper had a very characteristic appearance. The an¬ 
terior and longest margin presented a uniform convex curve from 
the root to the tip. The posterior border was slightly concave from 
the tip to about the middle; here it suddenly bulged out into a 
convexity which extended to the root. 

Vertebral column. —The vertebrae were 90 in number—7 cervical, 
15 dorsal, and 68 lurnbo-caudal. The atlas and axis were fused to¬ 
gether, so as to constitute one bone, the double nature of which, 
however, was indicated behind by two fissures, one on each side, 
which partially separated the laminae, and in front by a partial 
plate of cartilage intervening between the bodies. The other five 
cervical vertebrae were free. The transverse processes were flat, 
directed somewhat forwards and imbricated. 

Such being the distinctive characters of this Dolphin, we must 
now proceed to determine the species to which it belongs. 

It presents points of similarity both to D. albirostris and to D. 
acutus or leucopleurus. 

D. albirostris was first figured and described by Brightwell in 
1846, under the name of I), iursio (Fabr.), in the e Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History’ (vol. xvii.) ; but Dr. J. E. Gray, 
recognizing this error of nomenclature, pointed out that it was a new 
species, and gave it the specific name of albirostris . The specimen 
described by Brightweli was a female caught off Yarmouth, and it 
measured 8 feet 2 inches in length. The following is Brightwell’s 
description :—“ The colour of the upper part and sides a very rich 
deep purple-black. The external cuticle was of a soft and silky 
texture, and so thin and delicate that it was easily rubbed off. The 
nose and a well-defined line along the upper jaw, and the whole of the 
lower jaw and belly, were of a cream-colour, varied in some parts by 
a chalky-coloured white, contrasting beautifully with the rich black 
of the body. The fins and tail were of the same colour as the. back.” 
Gray*, Lilljeborgf, and Belli, all follow this description; and it 
may therefore be considered the source from which they have drawn 
their information ; moreover Gray and Bell have reproduced the 
figure, the former on a larger and the latter on a smaller scale. 
The drawing represents an animal of an entirely different mould 
from the Dolphin I have described. The head has not the same 
massive appearance, but is characterized by the great prolongation 
forwards of the jaws ; whilst, behind the dorsal fin, the body tapers 
sharply and uniformly towards the caudal expansion, showing 
nothing of the hump or rudimentary dorsal fin which constituted 

* Dray, Oat, of Beals & Whales, 1866; Synopsis of Whales & Dolphins in* 
Brit. Mus. 1868. - , 

t Lilljeborg, Mem. on Cetacea, Ray Soc. 1866. 

X Bell, British Quadrupeds (2nd edition), 1874. 
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sucli a prominent feature in the Great-Grimsby specimen. Again, 
the sides are deep black over their whole extent; and if we divide the 
animal represented in BrightwelFs figure into two equal parts by a 
middie vertical line, we find that the anterior border of the dorsal 
fin lies ^ an inch behind this line, which in the specimen itself would 
represent a distance of 7 inches*. In the Great-Grimsby Dolphin 
the middle vertical line passed through the dorsal fin, dividing it 
unequally, 2 inches lying in front and 8 inches behind it. 

Indeed, with the exception of the white snout, the figure of this 
animal given by Brightwell, and reproduced by Gray and Bell, presents 
not a single feature in common with the Great-Grimsby Dolphin. 

At first, not fully recognizing the fact that the authors I have 
mentioned in connexion with this species had borrowed their details 
from Brightwell, the original describe^ and that any inaccuracy on 
the part of the latter would consequently be reproduced by the 
others, I was induced to consider the Great-Grimsby specimen a 
new species, and this in the face of many essential points of simi¬ 
larity between the skeletal peculiarities of it and D. albirodris. 
I have been deferred from doing this by my attention being re¬ 
directed by Prof. Flower to another and independent account of this 
species by Prof. Van Benedenf. This memoir I had at first been in¬ 
clined to regard as of small value, so far as my wants were concerned, 
seeing that it differed so greatly in its facts from the writings of the 
authors I have mentioned,' and in whom, at the time, I was placing 
implicit trust, and also owing to a certain discrepancy which existed 
between Van Beneden’s description and his accompanying figure, 

. which made me doubtful as to the accuracy of the whole. But a 
more careful study of it, and looking at the plate more as a guide to 
the general outline of the body than as a representation of the 
markings, I was able to establish certain features in common between 
it and the specimen I have described ; moreover my faith in Bright- 
well’s description and figure has been much shaken. 

The drawing given by Van Beneden shows an animal somewhat 
blunter about the head than that represented by Brightwell, and 
with a slight approach to the hump close to the tail; but then .the 
lower lip does not project beyond the upper, and the dorsal fin lies 
altogether in front of the middle vertical line, which 1 corresponds to 
its posterior margin. The markings are also peculiar and do not in 
every respect agree with the accompanying letterpress description. 

* The animal measured 8 feet, whilst in the drawing it occupies a space' of 
7 inches;' an inch in the latter.therefore would be equal to 7 inches in the 
specimen itself. But this does not agree with the accompanying letterpress, in 
which it is stated that from the tip of the nose to the dorsal fin the animal 
measured 5 feet 5 inches, and that the base of this fin was 111- inches long. 
According to these measurements, therefore, 8 inches of the fin must have teen 
in front of, and 3 inches behind the .middle vertical fine. In reproducing the 
drawing Gray must have noticed this inaccuracy and adopted a middle course; 
for in his figure the dorsal fin lies immediately behind the middle vertical line,; 
"and this is the only respect in which his plate differs from Brightweil’s. , 

t Van Beneden, M Beoherdh.es sur les Oetaees,” Nouv. Mem. de l’Aead. B. de 
Bruxelles, t. xxxii. 1862.' 
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The while of the snout passes up so as to encircle the eye; a faintly 
marked streak passes in a horizontal direction from above the eye 
along the flank, and ends in front of the dorsal fin, whilst the body 
behind the dorsal fin appears to be white. 

Van BenedeiTs own description of the Dolphin, which is framed 
from an examination of two female specimens caught by the fishermen 
of Ostencl, one of which measured 7 feet in length, is as follows :— 
“The head is prolonged into a sort of beak. From the base of the 
beak, the head, the back, all the dorsal fin, the base of the tail and 
upon the side, to the middle of the flanks, the skin is of a beautiful 
black ; also the caudal fin and a great part of the pectoral fin. The 
beak, or that part of the snout which rises abruptly, is of a yellow¬ 
ish white. The entire low r er surface of the body is of a shining 
white. But what, in the markings, seems to characterize this 
species best, independently of the pale colour of the beak, is 
a white braid which stretches upon the sides parallel to the 
vertebral column, commencing above the eyes and becoming lost, 
below the anterior border of the dorsal fin, in the white colour 
of the abdomen. It follows from this that the body is white 
below, upon the side of the abdomen and tail, and that an equally 
white band is present upon the side of the back.” Then in the 
following page he states that “ the lower jaw projects almost an inch 
beyond the upper.” 

But this description does not agree with the plate which ac¬ 
companies it. As I have mentioned, the latter represents an animal 
in which the whole posterior part of the body is of a light colour, 
and in which the jaws are of equal length *, whilst in the letter- 
press (p. 28) we find it clearly stated that “ the back, dorsal fin, 
and caudal fin are of a beautiful black,” and that the lower jaw 
projects an inch, beyond the upper. The author makes no reference 
to the position of the dorsal fin ; and we are therefore left to infer its 
situation from the drawing. 

The memoir also contains an elaborate account of the skeletal 
peculiarities of this species. The vertebrae are from 90 to 94 
in number; and the atlas and axis are anehylosed, whilst the 
other five cervical vertebrae are free and possess thin overlapping 
transverse processes. 

He states that in both specimens the dentition was ~ ; Lilljeborg 
quotes it as Gray as |j, and Bright well as 

Now as it appears to me that Van Benederfs account of D. alhi- 
rostris is the most reliable, I purpose making it the standard with 
which to compare the Great-Grimsby Dolphin, in order to determine 
whether or not it belongs to this species. But in making this com¬ 
parison, it must be borne in mind that the semi cartilaginous state of 
some of its bones, the characters of the skull, and the bristles on the 
snout, all contributed to show that the Great-Grimsby specimen had 
not nearly reached adult life, 

* I do not refer to the drawing of the skull, which he also gives. This shows 
a greater length of the inferior than the superior jaw. . ’ 
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The characters of the skeleton are almost identical in both. Thus 
the present specimen agrees with D. albirostris in the number of the 
vertebrae and in the peculiarities of the cervical vertebrae. There are, 
indeed, a few points of difference to be detected in ^the skull; but 
these are of minor importance and probably merely the differences of 
youth and age. 

The differences of import are to be found (1) in the character of 
the markings, (2) in the general shape of the body, (3) in the 
position of the dorsal fin. I consider, however, that the extreme 
youth of the specimen may account for the first two of these dissimi¬ 
larities. The discrepancy in the markings is not great, and consists 
chiefly in the white patches on the side being more strongly pro¬ 
nounced and more distinctly separated by the black, Then as regards 
the difference of shape, we know that a massive head, or a head large 
in proportion to the rest of the body, is a peculiarity of youth in 
many animals. The position of the dorsal fin in relation to the 
middle vertical line, however, is a difficulty not so easily got over ; 
we can scarcely suppose that as the Dolphin advances in age, the 
dorsal fin advances upon the back, at least to such an extent as to 
lie entirely in front of the middle vertical line. But the drawing of 
Van Beneden is the only guarantee that we have of its position in 
front of this vertical line ; and as we have already seen this to be in 
fault in one or two particulars, it is not improbable that it is in error 
in this respect also. 

I believe, therefore, that I am justified in regarding the Great- 
Grimsby Dolphin as a young specimen of the D. albirostris as de¬ 
scribed by Van Beneden. 

An interesting feature in the case, however, is the striking resem¬ 
blance in external characters which this Dolphin presents to the D. 
aeutus of Gray *. In both there is the same general outline of body, 
massive head, and humped appearance close to the tail; and in both 
the sides are piebald, the markings, however, differing in character. 
Here the similarity ceases; and in skeletal peculiarities they diverge 
widely from each other. The D. aeutus has 80 or 82 vertebrae; and 
in the cervical region the first four are ankylosed together, the first 
three completely, the fourth simply by its spinous process. In the 
Great-Grimsby specimen, as we have seen, the vertebrae numbered 
90, and in the cervical region the atlas and axis alone were fused 
together. These characteristics, in conjunction with the white snout, 
are sufficient to show that the Dolphin I have described' could not 
be considered referable to D. aeutus. 

It will not be inappropriate to conclude this communication with 
a brief summary of the various localities in which the recorded speci¬ 
mens of D. albirostris have been captured; and in this way an idea of 
the geographical distribution of the species may be obtained. 

■■ D, albirostris is a native of the North Sea, but is also found in 

* Gray, Spieil. Zool, 1828; Uaseh, Nova Species Deseripta cum tabulisii 
1843; Duguid, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xix. 1864 ; Schlegel, Abhandh 
Zool. Ac. 1841, tab! i. & ii. fig. 4, tab. iv. fig. 6. 

' Frog. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. XLY. 45 
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the Baltic. Eschricht states that-it appears regularly in Davis’s 
Straits in the wake of migratory fish, at the time when the Beluga 
and Narwhal leave their winter quarters for the Polar regions. 

The following table shows the localities in which it has been 
caught. 

Coast of England. 


South Coast 


/Yarmouth 


J Cromer 


3 ! 

| j Lowestoft 
O l 


Great Grimsby 
Hartlepool. 


A male in 1871. Its anatomy was described by Dr. 
Muris (Proc. Lin. Soe. 1871). Skeleton in Brit; 
Mus. 

A female (described and figured by Bright wel l 
Ann. and Mag. Nat Hist. vol. xvii. 1.846). Skull 
in Brit. Mus. 

Specimen shot by Mr. Upcher (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 

Hist. vol. x\iii. 1866). Skull in British Museum. 
Specimen captured a few weeks ago. In the pos¬ 
session of Air. J. W. Clark of Cambridge. 

Young female, now described. Skeleton in Edin. 
Uuiv. Museum. 

First recorded specimen, 1834. Skull in Cambridge 
Museum. 


Coast of Belgium, Denmark , Norway , and Sweden. 


Ostend ... Two females, described by Van Beneden (Nouv. 

Mem. de l 1 Acad. Brtix. f. xxxii. 1861). 

Kiel .....Two specimens, one of which furnished to M. 

Claudius the subject of his memoir entitled 
“Dissert, de Lagenorhynehis” (Kiiise 1853). 

Bergen .... One specimen. Skull in Museum there. 

Gullholmen ..Two pregnant females. Skeleton of one preserved 

by F. A. Smith, Acad. Docent., and now’ in the 
Museum of the TJniv. of Lpsala. 

Skanor ...One stranded. Lower jaw in the Zoological Mu¬ 

seum of the University of Lund. 


Specimens have also been seen off the Faroe Islands, 

In conclusion my best thanks are due to Mr. J. IT. Scott, Demon¬ 
strator of Anatomy, for the accurate water-colour drawing which 
he executed of the Great-Grimsbv Dolphin* It is from it that the 
accompanying figure (Plate LXIY. fig. 1) is taken, 

13. Notes on a Dolphin taken off the Coast of Norfolk. 
By J. W. Clark, M.A., F.Z.S. 

[Received June 20, 1876.] 

(Plate LXIV. fig; 2 & Plate LXV.) 

On the 26th of March in the present year a large Porpoise 
was caught by some fishermen off Lowestoft. It was fortunately 
secured for me on the same day, and despatched to Cambridge. 
The men who captured it called it a White-beaked Bottlenose. 

The animal was a male, and, as was discovered afterwards by. the 
condition of the bones, quite young. The weight was 139 pounds. 
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The principal dimensions were as fellows:— ft, in. 

Length, from anterior edge of upper lip,to notch in middle 

■ of caudal fin ..... 5 5| 

From upper lip to posterior edge of blow-hole (following curve) 0 11 
From upper lip to anterior edge of dorsal fin (following curve) 2, 6 

From anterior edge of dorsal fin to notch hr middle of caudal 

fin (following curve).. 3 4 

Length from upper lip to notch in middle of caudal fin (fol¬ 
lowing curve) ....... 5 10 

Height of anterior edge of dorsal fin (following curve) .... 0 10| 

Total vertical height of the same... 0 6 

From,upper lip to junction of anterior edge of pectoral tin 

with the body .. 1 2| 

From tip of snout to navel (marked by a black V-shaped 

spot £ inch long) .. 2 6 

From tip of snout to pudendal orifice .. .... 3 Of 

From tip of snout to anus.. 3 10 

From upper lip to angle of mouth .. 0 7-f 

From upper lip to anterior angle of eye ..... .. 0 Of 

Length of eye-aperture .... .. .. 0 Of 

From posterior angle of eye to ear-aperture.. .... 0 11 

From angle of mouth to anterior angle of eye... 0 if 

Pectoral fin, length from junction of anterior edge with body 

to tip... ................ 1 0 

Pectoral fin, from junction of posterior edge with body to tip 0 7f 

Pectoral fin, breadth at base....0 5 

Pectoral fin, greatest breadth .. , .... 0 4 J 

Breadth of caudal fin across the flukes/. .. 1 3 

Vertical height of body, at the eye .. 0 8f 

„ „ „ immediately behind the pectoral .. Oil 

„ „ „ immediately in front of the dorsal fin 0 111 

Width between the pectorals..... .. 0 


Behind the dorsal fin the body becomes rapidly compressed, as 
will be seen from the accompanying figure. 

inches. 

At 81 inches behind the dorsal fin, the width was 5 
At 161 „ „ ,, 2f 

At 21 J; ,, ,, » ■ 1 2 ■ 

Tlie vertical height at the first position was 8 inches, at the second 
Cf inches, and at the third 3| inches. The line of the back sloped 
gradually to the caudal fin; the ventral line, at a point 10 inches 
distant from the central point of the fin, turned upwards rather 
abruptly and suddenly. , 

The front 'part of the .head: was rounded between the eyes; but 
the .upper lip was separated trom this by a deep furrow on either 
side,, and projected forwards exactly like the peak'of a cap. The lip 
.was ,2 'inches Broad at its extreme "anterior point, where the furrows 
are f inch apart, separated from each other by a ridge, and it, nar¬ 
rowed gradually to a breadth of half an inch at the angle of the 
month., At a, distance of 11 inch from the tip of the tipper lip'were 
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four minute black bristles on either side, set in a line parallel to the 
lower edge of the lip, and a quarter of an inch apart. The longest 
of these measured one sixteenth of an inch. 

The crescentic aperture of the blow-hole, !g inch in width, was 
placed directly over the eyes. 

The general form of the animal will be best understood from the 
figure (Plate LXVI. fig. 2), taken partly from a photograph and 
partly from notes and measurements made by myself. The colora¬ 
tion was singularly beautiful, and I fear that no drawing can give any 
adequate idea of it. 

The upper part of the body generally was a glossy black, and the 
under a creamy white. The upper lip (before described) was white, 
with a black spot at the tip, and a few irregular pale grey cloudings 
on its surface. The convex forehead was at first white for half an 
inch on the right side, and a quarter of an inch on the left; this 
white space was bounded by a wavy line of black spots of different 
dimensions, including a subtriangular space of a brownish colour, 

2 inches broad, dotted, with darker spots. 

Immediately behind the blow-hole was an ogee of black, inch 
deep, succeeded by a space of light brown colour inches wide by 
9 inches deep. Beyond this the whole upper surface of the body 
was black till about 18 inches from the tail, when it became grey. 
At a point 10 inches from the centre of the tail this grey ceased, and 
the tail became black above and below. The underside of the 
caudal fin was irregularly streaked with grey; and there was a white 
spot on the raphe. 

Behind the eye and just above the pectoral fin was an irregular 
patch of light yellowish-brown decked with numberless spots and 
dashes of brown of more than one shade, with an occasional black 
mark. There was a long narrow band above this and between it and 
the dorsal fin, sparingly spotted; and a second space, marked like 
the first, commenced at about the middle of the band and extended 
backwards to a point halfway between that and the tail. The markings 
upon both of these cannot be better described than by comparing them 
with those upon a sheet of blotting-paper that has been much used. 
They were thickest at the sides of the space, of which a small portion, 
just in the centre, was free from markings altogether. Between these 
spaces the black was less intense; a band of it, however, extended 
between the second space and the white of the belly. 

The pectorals were black above and below; and a few grey markings, 
which maintained a uniform width of about 6 inches, extended beneath 
them over the white undersurface of the body, till at the anus the dark 
grey colour of the sides curved downwards and narrowed the white to 
less than half its width. Behind the anus there was a patch of light 
brown about 6 inches long, succeeded by black as described above. 

Skeleton —The condition of the bones when macerated showed at 
once that the animal was a very young one. All the epiphyses were 
distinct; the transverse processes of the ribs and the terminal carti¬ 
lages of the scapulae were unossified ; and the bones themselves were 
quite soft and spongy. 

The total number of vertebrae is 90 or 91, which may be divided 
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into 7 cervical, 14 dorsal, 24 lumbar, and 45 or 46 caudal. These 
latter are difficult to count accurately, as the last of the series are 
mere specks of cartilage. 

The first two cervical vertebras are ankylosed ; the remaining five 
are free. These have each asuperior and an inferior transverse process, 
with the exception of the seventh, in which the inferior process is 
absent. These processes are directed forwards and overlap each 
other. Those of the fifth vertebra are the least developed. The 
superior process of the seventh is extremely large, and overlaps those 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth completely. 

There are fourteen pairs of ribs. The first six have long necks, 
reaching in each case to the articular surface on the side of the 
vertebra in front of that to which the tubercle is attached. At the 
seventh the necks cease suddenly, and it and the remaining ribs are 
attached by their tubercles only to the transverse processes of the 
vertebrae. This attachment becomes less and less close till the 
fourteenth rib is reached, which is attached by ligament nearly 
an inch in length to the transverse processes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth thoracic vertebrae. 

There are nine pairs of sternal ribs. The first pair articulate to a 
facet upon the centre of the wings into which the sides of the first 
segment.of the sternum is expanded ; the second at the junction of 
the first and second segments of that bone; the third at the junction 
of the second and third segments; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
to the hinder end of the third segment. 

The spines of all the thoracic vertebrse are well developed and 
inclined backwards. This inclination gradually diminishes. The 
tenth vertebra has an absolutely vertical spine, as have all the 
lumbar vertebrae. In this portion of the column they are of great 
height, with well-developed metapophvses. The spines reach their 
greatest height at about the thirty second vertebra (counting from 
the first cervical), and cease at the seventy-fourth. 

The characters of the skull could not be ascertained, as it has not 
yet been sufficiently macerated. It measured 14| inches from the 
occipital condyles to the tip of the beak, which was 3 inches wide at 
the. termination of the dental series. Length of dental series in a 

straight line 5| : inches. Dental formula Unfortunately the 

lower jaw was carelessly macerated, and some of the teeth had' fallen 
out, so that it was impossible to count them accurately; but probably 
twenty-six might be set down as the number on both sides of the 
lower'jaw. The teeth are all conical, recurved, sharp; those at the 
tip had not yet passed the gum. ■ 

Viscera ,—The tongue measured 6 inches in length by 2 in width. 
The tip was a sharply pointed triangle, on each side of which for a 
distance of nearly 2 inches it was deeply fimbriated. Some of these 
fimbriations were a quarter of an inch in length. Near the base 
were the orifices of numerous glands and several black spots. 

The .stomach (Plate LXV.) differs somewhat both from that of 
the Porpoise (Phocana vulgaris) and that of the Pilot Whale 
{Globicephalus melas) described and figured by Prof, Turner*, 

' ' ■ ■ * Journal of Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 72.' . 
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The oesophagus leads directly into a pyriform sac (A) about 
7 inches deep. There was no sudden line of demarcation between 
the oesophageal and gastric mucous membranes; but that of the 
oesophagus seemed to be carried on into the gastric cavity, where it 
was disposed in irregular folds, which were thickened and twisted 
across the floor of the opening (a) into the second stomach (B). 
This is nearly spherical, 4 inches in diameter, and lined with very 
soft and delicate mucous membrane, puckered into wavy folds almost 
like the cells of a honeycomb in shape. 

At a distance of little more than half an inch from (a) a second 
opening ( b ) led into the third stomach (C), which is long and 
narrow, with very thin walls, and returned upon itself so that the 
second portion, which is separated from the first by an incomplete 
septum, is nearly parallel to the first. It leads by an oval opening 
(d) into the long and narrow cavity (D), 7 inches in length, which 
communicates by an orifice scarcely wide enough to admit a large 
pin with the expanded duodenum (E). Into this the hepatic and 
pancreatic ducts open at the summit of a papilla, three inches from 
the above-mentioned orifice. Immediately beyond this the intestine 
proper commences. 

The rest of the viscera do not present any peculiarity. The brain 
was too soft to admit of examination. 

I may mention that I could find no trace of any parasites. The 
same peculiarity is mentioned by Prof. Van Beneden in his descrip¬ 
tion of what I think must be an individual of the same species. 

The external characters of this animal show plainly that it must be 
referred to the genus Lagenorhjnohus ; and the number of its ver¬ 
tebras and ribs, together with the condition of its cervical vertebrae, 
would determine it to be L. albirostris , were it not for the peculiarity 
of its colouring. This differs somewhat remarkably from the examples 
recorded by Dr. Bright well, Prof. Van Beneden, and Mr. Moore. 

The first two of these descriptions have been so fully discussed by 
Dr. Cunningham that I need not allude .further to them, except to 
mention that Dr. Brightwell’s was a male, and Prof. Van Beneden’s 
both females. All three were apparently adult. 

Mr. Moore’s specimen was taken at the mouth of the Dee, 
Dec. 29, 1862. It was a male, 9 feet long, and therefore adult 
like the others. His description, which agrees fairly well with our 
specimen, is as follows— 

“The general colour is a rich black. A long and narrow greyish 
streak extends on either side diagonally across the ribs; and a similar 
greyish hue occurs on each side of the dorsal ridge, extending nearly 
from the fluke to the tail. The beak white, irregularly blotched with 
blackish, the white extending slightly above the constriction of the 
beak. The under jaw and throat milk-white, which colour extends 
along the belly, but becomes less clear as it approaches the vent”*. 

The descriptions agree in representing the whole of the underside 
of the body, the lower jaw, and the upper lip as white; and Van 
Beneden’s figure shows a patch of light grey behind the eye. His 
figure, making allowance for age, might well serve for that of our 
' ; * Atm. & Mag; 5afc. Hist. ser. 3, vok'xi. p. 269” (1863). 
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animal, as the lighter grey which prevails between the caudal and 
dorsal fins might easily become pure white when adult. 

The figure and description that diverge most are those of Dr. Bright- 
well. The black colour is described as extending over the whole 
upper surface of the body in his specimen. This might, however, 
be an individual variation. 

On the whole, in the absence of a larger series of specimens for com¬ 
parison, I am disposed to agree with Dr. Cunningham, and conclude 
that my specimen is, like his, a grey Lagenorhynchas albirostris. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES LXIV. & LXY. 

Plate LX1Y. 

Fig. 1. Detyhinus albirostris, from Great Grimsby, see p. 679. From a sketch 
by Mr. J. II. Scott. 

2. DelpJuniis albirostris, from Lowestoft, see p. 685. Reduced from a pho¬ 
tograph and a figure drawn by Mr. J. W. Clark. 

Plate LXY. 

Stomach of Dctyhinus albirostris (Lowestoft specimen), two-thirds of the natural 
size. A, first stomach ; a, opening into second; B, second stomach ; 
b, opening into third ; C, third stomach; d, opening from C into the 
long cavity D; E, duodenum; e, orifice opening into it; F, opening 
of pancreatic and hepatic duets. 


14. Notes on the Anatomy of certain Parrots. By A. TL 
GtarroDj M.A., F.R.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Received June 19, 1870.] 

Since the publication of my paper “ On some points in the Anatomy 
of the Parrots,” in the 4 Proceedings’ of the Society (1874, p. 586), I 
have had the opportunity of dissecting several species, some of which, 
from their peculiarities, deserve special note. They are the following:— 

1. Dasyptilus pecqueti. It is through the great kindness of Dr. 
A. B. Meyer that I have had the advantage of being able to dissect 
this extremely rare bird. Dr. Meyer obtained the specimen in New 
Guinea, and has preserved it in spirit, entire. He has most liberally 
allowed me to determine those anatomical points to which I have 
drawn attention in the paper above referred to. 

There are two carotid arteries; the left, however, runs superficially 
as in the Psittacidse (as defined by me). The oil-gland is large, sub- 
globose and possesses a well-developed tuft of shortish feathers around 
its orifices. The rectrices are twelve in number. 

In its myology and osteology it agrees with the Pyrrhurinse in 
entirely wanting the ambiens muscle, and in having a furcula, which 
bone is not large or powerful, nor so slender as in the Lories. 

The orbital ring is incomplete, the eye not being encircled by bone. 
The femoro-caudal muscle is large; and the sernitendinosus with its 
accessory head are well developed,—in which arrangements it agrees 
with all the Psittaci. 

The intestines are 17| inches long, there being no trace of cseca. 
The liver-lobes are somewhat unequal in size, the left being the 
smaller. The stomach is small and much like that in the Fruit-eating 
Parrots generally. The proventriculus forms a dilated sac, of which 
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the walls, instead of being, as is usually the case, thick and glandu¬ 
lar, are strikingly thin, at the same time that no glands are visible. 

Dr. Meyer has already* given a short description of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the tongue, and, in writing to me, tells me that he has further 
observations to make on the same. 

As in nearly all birds, the main artery of the thigh is the sciatic, 
whilst the vein is the femoral. 

There is a fenestra near the posterior margin of the sternum, on 
each side. 

2. Deroptyus accipitrinus . A Brazilian specimen of this rather 
peculiar genus from the Society’s collection has the two carotids 
arranged as in Dasyptilus, the left being superficial. The furcula is 
of fair size, the orbital ring incomplete, the oil-gland well tufted, the 
ambiens muscle absent. 

3. Po/y/e/es&$n*a&tftt^possessestwocarotids,normally situated—in 
other words, side by side in the hypapophysial canal. The furcula is 
small and slender. The oil-gland is decidedly large, and well tufted. 
There is no ambiens muscle. The intestines measured 40 inches. 

4. Chalcopsitta scintillata has the two carotids normally situated, 
a small furcula, a small tuft to the large oil-gland, and no ambiens 
muscle. The intestines measured 37 inches. 

5. Coryplrilus fringillaceus has the two carotids normal, the furcula 
small and slender, no ambiens muscle, and a well-tufted oil-gland. This 
specimen was kindly given me by Canon Tristram, carbolized and dry. 

Of genera which have already passed through my hands I have 
had the following additional species :— 


Ara militaris . 
Cacatua jnoluccensis . 

*- philippinarum . 

Bclectus grandis. 

Bos reticulata . 


Licmetis tenuirostris, 
Lorias domicHla . 
Poeocephahis meyeri . 
Tanygnathus albirostris. 


They all agree with those species previously dissected, except 
Licmetis tenuirostris, which has only one carotid, the left, whereas 
L. pastinator has two. It will be interesting to verify this difference 
between the South-x4ustralian species and its more western ally ; for 
the uncertainty of the disposition of these vessels in the Cacatainse 
is rendered more striking if it is correct. 

In the specimen dissected, of Cacatua philippinarum , a gall-blad¬ 
der was present. This is the only case in which I have seen this 
viscus in any Parrot. 

Formulating the varying characters of the above newly dissected 
genera upon the principle adopted in my earlier paper and there ex¬ 
plained, the formulae run thus :— 

(1) Dasyptilus (4) Chalcopsitta 2. -. 

(2) Deroptyus — .-f.-f. (5) Coryphiius 2.—. + . + . 

(3) Potyletes 

Such being the case, Dasyptilus and Deroptyus fall into my sub¬ 
family Pyrrhurinae, whilst the other three must be placed with the 
Palaeornithinae. It is interesting to notice that Deroptyus agrees with 
Pyrrhura , and not with Conurus . 

* Mittheil. aus clem k. zoologisehen Museum zu Dresden, 1875, p. 14. 
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November 7* 1876. 

Prof. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following reports on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, and 
September 1876 :—«* 

The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie during the month of June was 156, of which 56 were by birth, 
44 by presentation, 35 by purchase, 19 were received on deposit, 
and 2 by exchange. The total number of departures during the same 
period, by death and removals, was 149. 

The most noticeable additions during the month of June were as 
follows:— 

1. Pour Galapagan Tortoises (Testudo elephant opus), two of which 
were deposited by Sir C. Wyville Thomson, on the 7th of June, and 
two by Commander Oookson, R.N., on the 10th of June. These 
Tortoises were obtained by Commander Cookson, of H.M.S, * Pet- 
ere!/ under the circumstances stated in the letter read at the last 
Scientific Meeting of the Society, at Albemarle Island, Galapagos 
group. There is great interest attached to these large Tortoises, 
now almost extinct; and we have to thank Dr. Gunther for arran¬ 
ging for the deposit of the living specimens in the Gardens. 

The following are the present measurements of these animals;— 


Sex, 

Weight. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Received from 


lb. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


3 

273 

3 3 

2 4 

H.M.S. *' Peterel. 

2 

101 

2 U 

1 10 j 

H.M.S. ‘Challenger.* 

6 

104 

2 1 

i n 

2 

23^ 

: 1 3 

10 i 

■■ >f >) 1 

i 


2. Three Crows from Fao, one of the telegraph-stations at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, presented by Mr. J. Huntley, in medical 
charge of the station, June 16th. These Crows apparently belong 
to an extreme form of the Hooded Crow ( Corvus cor nix), which I 
have never previously seen, the whole body-colour, except on the 
head and neck and wings, being of a pure white. Mr. Huntley writes! 
to me as follows :—“ A white crow, usually referred to as a wonder, 
especially in the East, is far from uncommon here. Doubtless you 
are familiar with its existence, though not a British bird. Deeming 
it a novelty, I have ventured to send three of them to your address, 
by kind favour of the Commander of the British Steam-Navigation 
Company’s steamship * Assyria/ which vessel is due in London about 
the 8th of June next. The bird is one bearing all the character¬ 
istics of the Hooded Crow, with the exception of its white feathers, 
which, from their resemblance to a surplice, have caused me to desig¬ 
nate it the Chaplain Crow/ 5 

Proc. Zool. Spc.—1876, No. XLVI. 
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I propose to call this apparently new Crow the “Chaplain Crow ” 

( Garvus capellanus ), with the following characters:— 

Corvus capellanus, sp, nov. (Plate LXVI.) 

Aldus: capite undique, cum gutture producto , alls, cauda et tibiis 
nigris: plumis dorsi et pectoris tinea ntediana tenuisshna nigra 
urnatis: vostro et pedibus nigris : forma C. cornicis sed cvas- 
sitie panto majors et pedibus robustioribus . 

Ilab, Arabia Turcica, ad ora Sin As Persici. 

3. Two Tiger cubs (Felis tigris), presented June 20th, by Dr. 
Marchant Jones. Dr. Marchant Jones has, at my request, most 
kindly procured this fine pair of Tiger cubs from the neighbourhood 
of Amoy, China, the Chinese form of this carnivore having been 
previously unrepresented in our series. Dr. Marchant Jones writes to 
me that these specimens were obtained at a place called Tang-wall, 
about 10 miles from Amoy, where the neighbourhood “ abounds with 
tigers of a very large kind, bigger and with longer fur than the Indian 
variety.” 

4. A Gerranks Squirrel (Scinrus gerrardi , Gray) from Cartagena, 
purchased June 24th. This Squirrel, which was described and figured 
by the late Dr. Gray, in the Society’s ‘Proceedings’ in 1861 *, from 
specimens in the British Museum, is new to the Society’s collection. 

5. Four small Flying Phalangers of the genus Belideus , pro¬ 
cured by Mr, Octavius C. Stone, F.R.G.S., during his recent expe¬ 
dition into the south of New Guinea, and received June 28th. These 
Phalangers are closely allied to Belideus breviceps and B. arid of 
Australia, and, if different, are probably new to science. But it is not 
possible to distinguish them in the living state. 

6 . The female Sumatran Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros sumatrensis ) de¬ 
posited in the Gardens by Mr. C. Jamrach/on the 14th July 1876, 
and which has now been purchased for the sum of 266 OO. 

"We have therefore now five Rhinoceroses in the collection, be¬ 
longing to five different species, forming a unique and unparalleled 
series of these animals. 


The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during* the 
month of July were 203 in number; of these 44 were acquired by 
presentation, 89 by purchase, 5 by exchange, 55 by birth, and 10 
received on deposit. The total number of departures during the 
same period by death and removals was 91. 

The most noticeable additions during the month were 

1. A pair of the Black-backed Goose ( Sarcidi 0 rnis metanonota ) of 
India, purchased July 5th. 

The arrival of these birds lias afforded us the mnch-wishcd-for 
opportunity of comparing the Indian and American forms of Sard* 
diornis, concerning the distinctness of which there has been much 
controversy. 

Of the American form we have three examples, purchased at 
* P.Z.S. 1861, p. 92, pi. xri. 
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pedition, which, as I learned afterwards, is supported by extensive 
aid from the Russian Government. Colonel Przewalsky has been, 
as is well known, collecting very successfully in Thibet. I had 
the pleasure of seeing a good part of his collections in St. Peters¬ 
burg, now incorporated in the fine Museum of the Academy of 
Sciences ; and I must say that I have rarely seen more interesting 
collections. Colonel Przewalsky had the good fortune to bring 
home specimens of the wild Yak (Bos grunniens ), which is indeed a 
most beautiful and huge animal, totally unlike the specimens in our 
Zoological Gardens. Besides, 1 was pleased to see fine specimens of 
Kemas hodgsoni , Antilope pieticaudata, and, above all, especially as 
an ornithologist, examples of many fine and undoubtedly new species 
of birds. 

“When in the Arcad Mountains, 150 versts above Semipalatinsk, 
where we made a successful hunt after Oois argali , we became ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Kamensky, a gentleman who is fitting out a large 
expedition, half mercantile and half scientific, to China, in order to 
open the route traversed by Colonel Lassnowsky from Pekin to the 
frontier of Russia by Saissan. After reaching this latter place by 
way of Tschugutscheck, conducted by Major Tichannoff, we obtained 
more notices as to the occurrence of the Camel wild. Mr. liarldoff, 
an intelligent merchant, who has long resided in Saissan, and has 
made many trips into Northern China, told me the following on this 
subject, mostly based upon the reports of native Tanguts, as Mr. 
Harkloff had never had the opportunity of seeing the wild Camel 
himself:—"The wild Camel has two humps; the size is nearly the 
same as that of the tame ; but it is larger and higher on the legs. It 
is of a darker colour than the tame; and the white around the nose 
is much clearer and paler. The wild Camel is to be found 250 versts 
south-east from Saissan, in the district of Kabano (i. e. bloody hill), 
part of the desert of Gobi. In the spring they pair ; and the time of 
gestation is the same as with the tame Cam,el. The Tanguts and 
Kirgizes hunt the wild Camel and eat its flesh ; also they use the 
hair. The wild Camel is said not to be shy, and accordingly not 
difficult to obtain. Amongst the wild Camels live a species of Kulan, 
different from the common Equits onager , of a pale yellowish colour, 
which is known by the Tanguts under the name of "" Surtaga.” 5 

“ Major Tichannoff had also the kindness to inquire on this subject 
of an intelligent and experienced Kirgiz, who reported as follows :— 

“ "The Kirgizes hunt and eat the wild Camel; it is not to be 
tamed. It lives in the western part of the High Gobi, called Ka- 
naba, about 200 versts from Saissan. 

“ " xlccording to an old legend, there was a rich Kirgiz, who had 
so many camels and horses in his possession that he was unable to 
take care of them. A great quantity escaped, the camels became 
wild, and the horses became Kulans. 

"" "The wild Camel is much larger, higher on the legs, and has a 
much finer and softer wool than the tame kind; it runs faster than 
the Horse ; it is of a red-brown colour, darker than the tame. The 
weight is about 40 to 48 pud; and it requires four tame Camels to 
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transport the body of a wild one. The voice is not so strong as that 
of the tame Camel. The female produces in February or the beginning 
of March, one calf, rarely two, and bears young every year* whereas 
the tame Camel brings forth only every two years. The flesh of the 
wild Camel is much appreciated by the Tanguts, and they bunt the 
animal with great zeal/ 

a The Kirgiz who told us this assured us he had seen wild Camels 
himself when travelling with Tanguts through the Gobi to Kuld- 
selieu. Me had often tasted the flesh, which he found sweeter than 
that of the tame. 

u Mr. Harkloff, who takes great interest in natural history, has 
promised to send me the skin and skull of the wild Camel* as he was 
sure to he able to obtain them. 53 


A letter was read from Mr. E. Pierson Ramsay, C.M.Z.S.* con¬ 
taining the following notes on the habits of some living Oeratodi in 
the Australian Museum, S\ dney :— 

“You. among others, will perhaps be' very glad to hear that I have 
at last succeeded in landing some Oeratodi alive here. . At present 
they are doing well, and’ afford me great satisfaction in watching 
their movements in the large tank in which they are placed. I 
should like to write a long paper on them* but have too much on 
my hands to attempt it at present. 

• “ It is now winter-time here, and very cold; so that the Oeratodi 
are not so lively as they might be, and appear to be too lazy to get 
out of the way when about to be handled. 

<c Their chief mode of progression is by wa ves of the tail, or by 
paddling with the pectoral fins alone (without either moving their 
posterior pair of fins or the tail). When at rest on the bottom of the 
tank, the pectorals are placed at nearly right angles to the body, the 
posterior fins lying parallel to the tail. If not disturbed, they will 
remain in this position for hours, and only when stirred up think it 
necessary to use their fins and tail at all. They then lash out with 
their great strong tail, and, turning sideways, squeeze in between 
some tufts of grass. 

e< I have tried to make them progress in only a few inches of water, 
but (as far as I have yet seen) without effect. They are exceedingly 
eel-like in their motions; and when going slowly along, the swaying 
of the great caudal fin gives them a serpentine course. I do not think 
they could go forward in a straight line unless swimming very fast or 
very slowly at the bottomwhen they do this they do" not use the 
tail at all, but depend on their pectoral fins. 

“ They are of a light olive-brown colour (some darker than others) 
above, and of a pale fleshy pink below. The eyes have a yellowish tinge 
when looked at sideways ; but the iris is of a dull lead-brown colour. 
They feed on worms and water-weeds, Lymn&m and Physa, Oyclas * 
Anodon, &c. 

“I am beginning to doubt their ever going quite out of the 
water to 4 graze/ as has been reported, for the simple reason that 
they are too, bulky to progress by their fins* and not long enough in 
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the body to go eel-fashion. At any rate, they decidedly object to 
be kept any length of time out of the water : they put op with it for a 
few minutes, but then begin to plunge about so that I am always 
glad to get them back again into the water, fearing that they may 
injure themselves. 

rc i am indebted to Mr. B. Travis, of Maryborough, audio my 
brothers, Messrs. John and Percy Ramsay, for these specimens.” 

Mr. W. K. Parker, F.R.S., read a memoir “On the Structure and 
Development of the Skull in Sharks and Rays,” of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an abstract:— 

“ The materials for this paper have been kindly given me by my 
friends Mr. Henry Lee, and Mr. F. M. Balfour : the former obtained 
them from the aquarium at Brighton, and the latter from that at 
Naples. 

“ The illustrations of the Shark’s skull are from embryos and 
adult specimens of the Lesser Spotted Dogfish ( Scyllium canicula) ; 
the Skates were of three species, namely Raid maculata , R. clavata, 
and a species of Pristiurus ; the smallest embryo of the Ray was of 
tins last kind ; this and the smallest Scyllium canicula were two 
thirds of an inch in length. 

“ The structure of the cranium proper and the facial arches has 
been worked out, from their first differentiation in the smallest em¬ 
bryos up to their adult condition. The Selachians present a curioug 
and instructive problem in the skull, inasmuch as they only have tlie 
cartilage of which it is composed hardened superficially by tesserae 
of calcified cell-patches, and the dermal bones ( c placoid J grains and 
spines) are not modified in relation to the endoskeletal parts. 

“ Also we see that in these types the cranium and facial arches are 
more developed, as to mass in the former, and as to subdivision in 
the latter: the facial arches, all of which, behind the mouth, carry 
gills, are here almost typical; they make a useful standard by which 
to measure those of other Vertebrates. 

“ But the Selachians are of great interest also because of the free 
development in them of external gills. I find four on each side 
both in Scyllium and in Pristiurus , and even the spiracular cleft, the 
first postoral opening. 

“ These acquire a considerable size ; and I find in llaia maculata 
four more papillae are added, which do not grow outwards, but add 
to the number of folds in the' pseudobranchiae ’ of the mandibular 
suspense rium. 

“The numerous external branchiae of the hyoid and proper 
branchial arches are seen to be an early e crop > of papillae that are 
elavate, and long; they only contain a single branchial loop. 

“ The permanent gill-folds arise in the same manner as the ex¬ 
ternal gills, hut they are later in appearance; they are a second crop 
springing among the roots of the first. 

“ The first, or external gills, are buddings from the skin on the 
edge of the facial bar, close behind the raised opercular fold ; the 
second upgrow th of filaments lies a little within the first; and on those 
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branchial arches that give gill-plates to the back of one space and to 
the front of the next these rudiments are arranged in a double row, 
and look like the cogs of a wheel. The foremost arch with permanent 
gill-folds is the hyoid'; and this, like the last branchial arch, can 
have but one series of plaits. 

“ The mouth of a Selachian is much modified ; the mandibular 
bar, before it is segmented into the suspensorium and free mandible 
(Meckel’s cartilage), grows not upwards to the auditory region, but 
forwards to the back of the nasal sacs. 

“ Then a joint is formed, and a knob on the upper piece fits into a 
hollow on the lower; the upper piece is the quadrate-palatine 
arcade or upper jaw, and, like the lower jaw, is articulated to its 
fellow' of the opposite side by ligamentous substance. 

“ There is a free cartilage above the quadrate in the Skate, the 
4 spiracular cartilage,’ which is the proper, but detached, apex of the 
suspensorium. In the Lesser Spotted Dogfish there is nothing but a 
ligament ascending from the quadrate ; but in some of the Sharks 
there is a small ray. in others two or even three of these rays, which 
are largely developed in the hyoid and branchial arches, forming the 
skeleton of the interbranchial folds* 

“ These folds are made still more strong in the Sharks by external 
cartilages that run outside each septum j these 1 extrabranchials * 
are not developed in the Skates. 

“In both groups there is a complex system of f labial cartilages,’ 
helping to form the * rostrum, 9 and to supply valves for the nasal 
openings ; in the Sharks the lips also have two or three pairs of these 
* extraviscerals/ 

“The three pairs of sense-capsules have tracts of cartilage between 
them ; and these may be called the ‘ intercapsular 3 bands generally : 
the inter auditory are the parachordals, the interocular the e tra- 
beculce/ and the internasal are the nasal septum and trabeculae 
cranii. These latter grow into the face as a rudimentary visceral 
arch ; it is composed of a pair of lateral processes and the azygous 
prenasal rostrum—the axis of the cutwater , so large in the Skate and 
Saw-fish. 

“ On each side of the nasal sac in Skates and some Sharks there 
is another pair of visceral arches, the ethmo-palatines. These are 
distinct cartilages; in some Sharks, as in 5 'ey Ilium canicula , they 
exist as exogenous rudiments. 

“As a rule there are five clefts or facial slits besides the spiracle ; 
Hexdnehus and Heptanchus have more, as their name implies. 

“ One or two more interesting facts may be mentioned : the noto¬ 
chord acquires a cartilaginous sheath of its own, and in young 
embryos it is beaded in front; the * investing mass/ or interact! i- 
tory cartilaginous bands, runs on undivided far into the vertebral 
region/ 9 

This paper will be printed entire in the Society’s.* Transactions/ 


Referring to Canon Tristram’s recent “Note on the Discovery of 
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the Roebuck (Cervus capreolus) in F aiestine,” Professor Newton 
observed:— 

C< I write to make a slight correction oof a statement published in 
the last part of the Society’s 4 Proceedings’ (P. Z. S. 18/6, p. 421). 
The remains of the Roe-Beer obtained con Mount Carmel were sent 
to the Museum of the University of Cambridge by the late Mr. C. 
F. Tyrwhitt-Brake, and not by Dr. Coonder (as might be inferred 
from the Canon’s expression); while tbiee species was determined by 
Mr. J, W. Clark and Sir Victor Brooke* not by me. The remains, X 
may add, consisted of a nearly perfect skeleton and a damaged skin of 
a buck.” 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Description of a new Species of Indian Snake of the 
Genus Platypledrurus from 1 he Wynad. By Lieut.-Col. 
Beddome^ C.M.Z.S. 

[Received September SSo, 1876.] 

Platyplectrtjrus hewstoni, sp. nov. 

Brownish black above, each scale with an elongated white blotch 
on each side towards its posterior portion ; belly white, with here 
and there irregular brown blotches ; scales in fifteen rows—abdomi¬ 
nals 123 and bifid, subcaudals five pairs (female) ; tail smooth, 
laterally compressed, ending in a bonny smooth scale with a single 
point; snout rounded, nasals forming a suture behind the rostral; 
supraorbital shield present; eye soul®, in a large shield, pupil 
round ; no postocular; vertical six-sxM ; a large temporal shield 
between the occipitals and the fourth labial ; no median groove. 

Hab. Manantoddy, in the Wynad, ekrv ation 2700 feet (discovered 
by Dr. liewston). 


2. A Monograph of the Group Molossi. 

By G. E. Dobson, M.A v MJB., E.L.S., &c. 

[Received October 00, 3876.] 

The group Molossi was formed by une for the reception of three 
genera of Emballonuridse— Molossus^ JTpatmomm, and Ckeiromeles* a 
which agree together in the possession «oi' certain well-marked natural 
characters which at the same time distinguish them from all other 
genera of this family. These genera, especially Molossus and Nycti- 
nomw> or sections of them, have receired several different names, 

* I omit Mormopterus, 3? tars., formerly incbuled by me (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. ser. 4, vol. xvi, p. 349, 1875) in this grouj as a distinct genus, as I have 
lately discovered a species quite intermediate bat .iveen the single representative 
of Mormopterus and the species of Nr/ctinamn. The group Molossi corresponds 
to Prof. Peters’s family Molossi (Monatsb. Akflic! Berl. 1865, p. 258). 
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•each of which, without regard to priority, has met with favour from 
different zoologists, scarcely any two appearing to agree in adopting 
■ the same term ; so that the same species is described not infrequently 
under three or four different generic titles in the works of almost 
contemporaneous observers. This has, no doubt, been due in a 
great measure to the original very imperfect definitions of these 
genera, and also to the want of any trustworthy arrangement of the 
large number of new species subsequently described, 

The first satisfactory attempt to arrange the species scientifically 
in a systematic form, and to determine their correct synonymy, was 
made by Prof. Peters, who published, in 1865, in a footnote to his 
paper on the Brazilian species of Bats described by Spix*, a short 
list of the genera, subgenera, and typical species of this group, with 
descriptions of a few new species, and subsequently, in the same 
journal, gave the results of his examination of the typical specimens 
from which Geoffroy’s and Wagner’s original descriptions were 
taken. Finding, however, that not half the species of Molossi now 
known are included in Prof. Peters’s list, in which also no descrip¬ 
tions are given, and that much remained to be done before any thing 
approaching a correct list of the species and their synonymy could 
be made out, I was induced to give the subject my special attention ; 
and the following monograph of the species is the result of rny 
examination of a large number of specimens (including most of the 
types) preserved in the British Museum, in the museums at Leyden, 
Berlin, and Paris, and in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as well as in 
several smaller collections. 

The Molossi may be defined as Bats of the family Emballonuridae 
with short legs and well developed fibulae, with broad strong feet 
(whereof the first toe or the first and fifth are much thicker than 
the others) furnished with long, curved, prehensile hairs; with a 
thick fleshy tail produced far beyond the posterior margin of the 
interferaoral membrane; with flat broad beads, and obtuse, obliquely 
truncated muzzles terminated by the projecting margins of the 
nostrils; with generally large and broad, often united ears, and a 
short, sometimes minute, tragus; with a single pair of well developed 
upper incisors converging inwards and forwards. 

In all the species the upper lip is very thick, and often deeply 
furrowed by vertical wrinkles, evidence of its great expansibility. 
The wings are very narrow, and the middle finger very long, its 
metacarpal bone in most species slightly exceeding the total length 
of the last finger. The first phalanx of the middle finger is short, 
less than half the length of the metacarpal bone, on the dorsal 
surface of which it is folded forwards in repose. The inierfemoral 
membrane sheathes the base of the tail, and is movable at the will 
of the animal backwards or forwards upon it, thus increasing or 
diminishing its surface. 

The great length and narrowness of the wings indicate rapid 
flight; and the power possessed by these Bats of varying the extent 
of surface of the mterfemoral membrane must confer upon them 
Mona tab. Akad. Berlin, I 860 , p. 573. 
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great dexterity in quickly changing the direction of their flight, as 
when obliged to double in pursuing their swiftly flying insect prey ; 
while the extremely expansible lips evidently aid them especially in 
capturing during rapid flight and in maintaining their hold on the large 
round-bodied Coleopfcera. Of all Bats the Molossi appear especially 
suited by their peculiar conformation for capturing the most rapidly 
flying insects, which, no doubt, form the greater portion of their 
food. Their large and very strong acutely tubercular teeth would 
enable them to crush with ease the hard armour of the larger 
Coleoptera. 


'Synopsis of the Genera of Molossi. 

a. First toe much larger and thicker than the other toes 

and separable from them ; ears quite separate. 

a'. Premaxillary bones united; upper incisors Aery 

strong, close together in front . 1 . Ckeiromeles , p. 704. 

b. First and fifth toes much thicker than the other toes; 

ears united or close together by their inner margins. 

b\ Premaxillary bones united; upper incisors close to¬ 
gether in front . 2. Molossus, p. 705. 

v'. Premaxillary bones separate or united by cartilage 

only; upper incisors separate in front. 3. hyotinomus , p. 716. 

The genus Ckeiromeles is represented by a single species only, 
which, as I have previously remarked®, appears to be more closely 
allied to Molossus , which is restricted to America, than to JSycti- 
nomus, of which several species inhabit the same countries with it. 

The genera Molossus and Nyctinonms are very closely allied, some 
species, as Molossus ylaiicinas , Wagner, and 2L bonariensis , Peters, 
forming the connecting links between themf. Nevertheless I retain 
these genera distinct, as they are convenient for grouping the 
species, and partly correspond to their geographical distribution, the 
species of Molossus being confined to America, while those of Nydi¬ 
rt omus are found in both hemispheres. 

These genera have been divided into several subgenera, which 
depend on slight differences in dentition and in the form of the ear- 
couch and tragus. But so many perfectly intermediate forms exist 
that it is impossible to subdivide Molossus and Nyetinomus, 'which, 
indeed, as I have remarked above, may come to be regarded here¬ 
after as subgenera only. Thus M. (Promops) tongimanus resembles 
M* rtf us (the representative of the subgenus Molossus) closely in 
the form of the tragus, and in the obtuse not obliquely truncated 
muzzle; and M. (Promops) nasuhts, relegated to the subgenus 
Promops on account of its dentition, in all other respects is much 
more closely allied to M. rufus , with which it agrees in the peculiar 
form of the antitragus and tragus, and even in the distribution of 
the fur; while M. rufus, which differs from all other species in 
dentition, shows its close affinity to the representatives of the sub- 

* Monograph of the Asiatic Oh iroptera, p. 177. 

t Should the discovery of species even more intermediate than these render 
it necessary at any future time to unite the genera Molossus and Kyctinomus, 
the former name, which has priority, must be used for the single genus, 
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genus My op terns in the perfectly similar form of its antitragus, and 
in the shape of its muzzle. 

The subgenus Mormopterus is distinguished from Nyctinomus by 
the absence of the first minute upper premolars, and by the distinctly 
separate ears; but N. norfolcensis , Gray, is quite intermediate, 
agreeing with NyctAnomus in dentition, and in other respects with 
Mormopterus ; and the discovery of iV. albiventer , Dobson (described 
further on), adds another intermediate form*. 


Genus Cheiromeles. 

Cheiromeles , Horsfield, Zool. Researches in Java, 1824; Temminck, 
Monogr. Maram. ii. p. 345; Dobson, Monogr. Asiatic Chiroptera, 
p. 177, 1876. 

Ears separate, as in Taphozous; extremity of the muzzle pro¬ 
jecting considerably beyond the lower jaw ; lips smooth, not grooved 
by vertical wrinkles; first toe much larger than the others, and 
separable from them. 

Dentition. —Inc. J, C. Pm. M. 

Premaxillary bones well developed, conjoined, supporting two 
Strong incisors. 

Cheiromeles torquattjs. 

Cheiromeles torquatus, Horsfield, l. c. 

Ihjsopes eheiropus, Temm. 1. c. i. p. 218, pi. 17. 

Cheiromeles caudatus , Temm. /. c. ii. p. 348, pi. 66. 

Ears shorter than the head, triangular, with narrowly rounded 
tips; the inner margin of the ear-conch papillate along upper half 
as in some species of Taphozous; antitragus distinct, rounded; 
tragus very small, the inner margin not developed, the outer with a 
small projection near the base. Muzzle long, obliquely truncated, 

* The following is a synopsis of the characters of these subgenera:— 

Synopsis of Suhyemra of Molossi. 


Gen. Molossus. 

a. Ears more or less united. 

a'. Premolars upper incisors with di¬ 

verging summits, and with their broad 
bases close to the canines . Promojps, Gervaia. 

b l . Premolars rFy ,; upper incisors parallel by 
their inner margins, their bases close to 

the canines . Molossus (Geoffr.), Peters. 

b. Ears distinctly separate; upper incisors with 

diverging summits, their bases removed from 

the canines by a diastema .. Myopterus r Geoffr. 

Gem Nyctinomus. 

a. Ears very close or united together; upper lip 

deeply grooved by vertical wrinkles; pre¬ 
molars ............ Nyctinomus (Geoffr.), Pe~ 

b. Ears distinctly separate ; upper lip slightly ters * 

wrinkled ; premolars ...... Mormopterus. Peters. 
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the extremity projecting very considerably beyond the lower jaw. 
An enormous gular sac extends half round the neck beneath. Into 
this sac the oily secretion of glands situated between the internal 
origins of the pectoral muscles is discharged, in males by a series of 
small pores collected in two circular slightly elevated patches, in 
females by a single large orifice. 

First toe very thick, thinly covered with long curved hairs on the 
outer side; this toe is separated from the others like a thumb, and 
is probably opposable to them. Wing-membrane from the middle 
of the tibia, and from the sides of the back near the spine. A deep 
axillary pouch is formed, in both male and female, by an extension 
of a fold of skin, derived from the thick integument covering the 
breast and sides of the body, to the inferior surface of the humerus, 
and, longitudinally, to the femur. In the anterior part of this 
pouch, on the side of the body, behind the axilla, the mamma is 
placed. 

Tail very thick and long, projecting more than half its length 
beyond the short interfemoral membrane. 

Integument very thick and almost quite naked, with strong plica¬ 
tions along lines of flexure and extension ; the back is quite naked ; 
but a collar of very short thinly spread hairs nearly surrounds the 
neck. 

Upper incisors strong, placed close together, their extremities con¬ 
verging inwards ; the single upper premolar large and tricuspidate; 
first lower premolar minute, wedged in in the space between the 
canine and second premolar, which are close together; the last 
upper molar less than half the size of the second molar. 

Length: head and body 5 ,f, 3 ; tail 2 f '*6 ; head P f, 8 ; ear 1^*2, 
tragus 0 f, *15 ; forearm 3"T ; thumb 0^*8; second finger j third 
finger 5"*8 ; fourth finger 3 f 'T ; tibia l f, *4 ; foot and claws 

Hah. Malay peninsula (Pinang, Singapore), Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo. 

Genus Molosstjs. 

Molossus , Geoffroy, Anna!. du Mas. vi. (1805), p. 154; Peters, 
Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 1865, p. 574. 

Dysopes , lliiger. Prodr. Syst. Mammal. (1811), p. 122. 

Ears close together, or united at the bases of their inner margins ; 
tragus very short, sometimes minute; extremity of the muzzle broad, 
obtuse, or very obliquely truncated ; lips smooth or with very in¬ 
distinct vertical wrinkles ; first and fifth toes much thicker than the 
others, the backs of all the toes with long curved hairs. 

Dentition.—Inc. f or C. Pm. g or M. |=|. 

Premaxillary bones well developed, united ; upper incisors strong, 
their inner margins close together in front; first minute upper pre¬ 
molar generally external to the tooth-row or absent; first lower 
premolar half the size of the second, standing in the tooth-row 
(except in M. rufas , where it is partly internal and concealed by the 
closely approximated second premolar). 

Range .—Tropical and subtropical regions of America. 
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ill the following analytical table of the species, and in the subse¬ 
quent descriptions, reference is often made to the different parts of 
the ear-conch shown and named in the woodcut below, which repre¬ 
sents, in half-outline, the head of Mo loss us glaucinus. 


Fig. 1. 



Head of M, gla acinus. 

a, Anti tragus; b f keel of the ear-conch; c, notch behind anti tragus. 

Synopsis of the Species, 

I. Muzzle obtuse, rounded in front; lips smooth, not 
wrinkled; tragus triangular or linear. 
a. Antitragus circular, as high as long. 

a\ Tragus triangular with a broad base; inner 
margins of the ears arising by separate 

, , . 2 1 _ 1 

points of originme. pm. ^-- 5 . 


a". Ears obtusely pointed, forearm 1'''2.. 1. M, temminckii, p. 707. 

h". Ears rounded above. 
a'". Centre of breast and abdomen white; 

forearm 1' r *35 .... 2. If. plan irosfris, p. 707. 

b"\ Centre of breast and abdomen not dif¬ 
ferent from sides; forearm l ,r '7 . 3.M. Irachymdcs, p. 708. 

b\ Tragus linear, snbacutely pointed, inner mar¬ 
gins of the ears arising from the same point 
or very close together. 

c", Inc. J, pm. ~ . 4. M. n/fits, p. 700. 

2 9,_2 

d ff . Inc, pm. J—-. 5. M. nasutus, p. 711. 

h. Antitragus half-oval or lmlf-cordate, longer than 

high, tragus linear; inc. j, pm. . B. M, abrasus t p. 712, 


II. Muzzle very obliquely truncate, its superior and 
external front margins formed by the sharply cut 
cartilaginous rim of the nostrils, lips smooth or 
very slightly wrinkled; tragus quadrate; inc. 

2 2—2 

4» P m * 2—2* 

a. Ears longer than the head; gular sac large; first 

upper premolar external .. 7 . M, perotis, p. 713. 

b. Ears shorter than the head, gular sac small; first 

upper premolar in the tooth-row. 

cfo Upper lip smooth; forearm 2"*3 ... 8 . M. glaimnus, p. 714. 

W. Upper lip slightly wrinkledforearm 1"*8 ... 9. At. bmianemi% p. 715. 
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I tic. ; Pm. ~ ; ears separate ; tragus triangular. 

(Subgen. Myopterus, Geoffr.)*' 

1. 3k LOLOSSUS TEMMINCKII. 

Dysopes temminckii , Lund, Burmeister, Thiere Brasilians, p. 72 
(1854). 

Mo loss us (Molossops) temminckii , Peters, Mon. Akad. Berl. 1865, 
p. 575. 

Ears rather* small, pointed, their inner margins arising from the 
forehead by separate points of origin: antitragus circular ; tragus 
short and obtuse, with a broad base. Extremity of the nose slightly 
prominent, broad, and fiat, with an obtuse projection between the 
nasal orifices, but without arched ridges above them. Lips smooth, 
with a few straight hairs. 

Fur, above, reddish-brown at the extremities, the base of the 
hairs yellowish-white ; beneath, similar, but paler. Integument and 
membranes dark throughout. 

Calcanea very long, reaching almost to the tail. 

Length; head and body 1"*5; tail 1"*0, tail free from membrane 
0"*f>; forearm 1*"2 ; calcaneum 0"*()5. 

Hah. Brazil (Lagoa Santa). 

The above description has been taken from the original description 
by Burmeister, as I have not seen the type. 

2. Mo LOSSES PLAN I ROST UIS. 

Molossus {Molossops)planirostriS) Peters, Mon. Akad. Berl. 1865, 
p. 575. 

Ears much shorter than the head, their inner margins arising from 
the sides of the superior surface of the face above and in front of the 
eyes, their points of origin widely separate; upper three fourths of 
inner and outer margin regularly convex, forming almost an arc of a 
circle; keel of the ear-conch very slightly developed ; tragus short, 
triangular, with a broad base, acutely pointed, inner margin straight; 
antitragus large and round, very similar in shape and size to that of 
31. oh scums (p. 710), but its base is somewhat broader. Muzzle 
flat, smooth and naked above, extremity obtuse, not obliquely 
truncated ; the margins of the nasal apertures not prominent, placed 
high above the margin of the upper lip ; lips smooth, not wrinkled. 
A distinct, but not large, gular sac in , rudimentary or absent in 
2 . Wings from the distal third of the tibiae. 

Fur very short; above, dark-brown, the bases of the hairs white; 
beneath, along the sides of the body, brown ; the chin, neck, and a 
broad longitudinal band on the chest and abdomen yellowish-white. 
The fur of the body extends upon the wing-membrane, above and 
beneath, nearly as far outwards as a line drawn from the middle of 

* These subgenera are indicated here, and at different places further on, for 
convenience only, in order to avoid repeating the dental formula when describing 
each species, not for the purpose of pointing out natural subdivisions of the 
genera.' ■ ■ 
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the humerus to the middle of the femur, the remainder of the mem¬ 
brane nearly naked ; a few fine hairs appear behind the distal half 
of the forearm on the upper surface, and clothe the proximal third 
of the filth metacarpal bone; beneath, the wings are quite naked, 
except along the sides of the body. 

Upper incisors long, the centres of their inner sides close together, 
their bases and summits separated; lower middle incisors slender, 
with grooved crowns ; outer incisors very small, between the middle 
incisors and the canines, and not grooved. First upper premolar 
large, close to the canine, with a large anterior and internal basal 
cusp, and a smaller cusp posterior and external. Lower canine on 
each side with a small internal basal cusp, which nearly touches its 
fellow of the opposite side. 

Length (of ail adult <$): head and body 2"*3 ; tail 1"*2; tail 
free from membrane 0"*4 ; head 0"*85; ear 0"*6, tragus 0"*15 X 
0"T ; forearm !"*85; thumb 0"*25; second finger—metacarp. 1"*35, 
1st ph. 0"*6, 2nd ph. 0"’65; third finger—metacarp. 1"*25, Istph. 
0"'5, 2nd ph. 0”*2 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 0"*S5, Istph. 0"*4, 
2nd ph. 0"*15 ; tibia 0"*4 ; foot and claws 0"’3. 

Hah. Brazil (Buenos Ayres, Barra do Rio Negro); British Guiana 
(Berbice). 

The next species is probably identical with Myopterus dauhentonii , 
Geoffrey (Descr. de PEgypte, ii. p. 113), with which it agrees very 
closely in the length of its skull, the only remnant of the type of 
that species, which therefore cannot be accurately determined. Of 
this skull Prof. Peters (MB. Akad. Berl. 1869, p. 402) has given 
the following measurements:—length 0"*85 ; width across zygo¬ 
matic arches 0"‘5; length of upper tooth-row (not including incisors) 
0"*32; length of lower tooth-row 0"*35.” 

3. Molossus brachymeles. 

Molossus ( Molossops ) brachymeles, Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berlin, 
1865, p. 575. 

Appears to differ from the preceding species only in being conspicu¬ 
ously larger, in the different colouring of the fur of the under sur¬ 
face, and in its slightly different distribution. 

Fur above dark brown, the base of the hairs paler ; beneath 
reddish brown. The antebrachial membrane is covered with a small 
patch of fur along the forearm, and the wing-membrane between 
the metacarpal bones of the last two fingers and the forearm. Be¬ 
neath, the fur of the body extends upon the wing-membrane along 
the sides of the body only; the remaining parts are quite naked. 

Total length 4"*0; head 0"*9; ear 0"*6 ; forearm 1"*7; middle 
finger 3"*4 ; tibia 0"*5; foot 0"*46. 

Hah . Peru. 

The above is taken from Prof. Peters’s description of the only 
specimen known, a stuffed skin, preserved in the Neuehatel Museum. 
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Inc. \ ; pm. ; ears close tog ether , tragus linear . 

(Subgen. Molossus, Ptrs.) 

4. Molossus RUFUS. 

Molossus rufus, Geoffrey, Ann. du Mas. vi. (1805), p. 154 ; 
Gervais, Exped. de Castelnau, Zoologie, p. 58, pL xii. figs. 4 and 
4 a (skull and teeth); Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berk 1865, p. 575. 

Molossus ursinusi Spix, Sim. et Yesperfc. Brasil. (1823), p. 58, 
pi. xxv. fig. iv. 

Dgsopes alecto , Temminck, Monogr. Mammal, i. p. 231 (1835- 
41 >* 

Dgsopes holosericeus et albus, Natt., Wagner, Wiegm. Archiv, 
1843, p. 368; ( Vide Peters, Mon. Akad. Berl. 1866, p. 22.) 

Dgsopes ursinus, "Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. v. p. 700 (1855). 

Ears much shorter than the head, their inner margins arising close 
together, slightly in front of a line drawn between the eyes, from a 
point on the forehead, from which a sharp ridge passes forwards on 
the face to the nose : outer and inner margins of the ear-conch con¬ 
vex, forming almost a regular semicircle; antitragus circular, arising 
by a narrow base from which it expands equally anteriorly and pos¬ 
teriorly ; tragus minute, linear, acutely pointed. Extremity of the 
muzzle obtuse, rounded, projecting beyond the mandible ; the nasal 
apertures directed forwards and slightly outwards, separated by a 
considerable interval (which is covered with short erect hairs dilated 
at their extremities) from the margin of the lip, beyond which the 
extremity of the nose scarcely projects ; lips thick, smooth, without 
wrinkles. 

In the male, the opening of a large glandular sac directed forwards 
is found opposite the anterior extremity of the sternum ; in the female 
this sac is much smaller. 

Wings from the ankles. Fur very short, deep reddish brown 
above anckbeneath. The face and ears are nearly naked. On the 
upper surface, the wing-membrane is covered as far as a line drawn 
from the middle of the humerus to the middle of the femur, and 
short fur extends upon half the antebrachial membrane, and behind 
the distal two-thirds of the forearm to the carpus, covering also the 
angle between the fourth and fifth metacarpal bones; behind, the 
base of the interfemoral membrane also is covered. Beneath, the 
fur of the body extends upon the wing-membrane almost as far out¬ 
wards as a line drawn from the elbow to the knee; and a band passes 
outwards behind the elbow, becoming gradually wider towards the 
carpus, till it occupies a space there extending from the forearm to 
the middle of the metacarpal bone of the fourth finger, beyond which 
it passes and occupies the angle between it and the metacarpal of the 
third finger, being limited in its extent outwards by the muscular 
band extending to the wing-membrane in this position; a small 
space between the proximal extremity of the fifth metacarpal and 
the short muscular band extending from the end of the forearm to 
the wing-membrane is naked. 

Frog. Zqol. Soe,—3876, No. XLVII. 
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'Upper incisors moderately long and acutely pointed, converging’ 
inwards and forwards, their bases touching the canines, their inner 
sides approximated ; at the'outer side of the base of each tooth, a 
small blunt projection from the cingulum which touches the canines ; 
the single upper premolar large, and close to the canine; lower 
in risers two, bifid, in front of the closely approximated canines 
wiich have each a broad internal basal cusp; first lower premolar 
scarcely half the size of the second, which lies so close to it as to be 
with difficulty distinguished in recent specimens as a separate tooth, 
its outer and posterior side is partially covered by the obliquely 
directed cingulum of the second premolar; last upper molar narrow, 
less than half the size of the antepenultimate molar. 

length (of an adult male)': head and body 3"*5 ; tail 2"*0 ; head 
r r, 2; ear 0”*65, tragus 0"*1 ; forearm 2"*1 ; thumb 0"'4; second 
fnger—metacarp. 2"*0, 1st ph. l"*05, 2nd ph. 1"*15 ; third finger—* 
metacarp. 1"*95, 1st ph. 0"*9, 2nd ph. 0"*2; fourth finger—meta- 
cai|). l"-3, lstph. 0"*55, 2ndph. 0"*25 ; tibia 0"*7 ; foot and claws 
0"*S. 

Wab, Mainland of Tropical America (Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
Para, Rio Negro, Dutch Guiana, Oaxaca). 

Subspecies a . Molossus obscures. 

Molossus ohscurus, Geoffroy, Annal. du Mus. vi. (1805), p. 154 ; 
Gervais, I. c . fig. 5 (skull). 

Molossus longicaudatus , Geoffroy, l. c. 

Molossus acuticaudatus s Geoffroy (vide Peters, Mon. Akad, Berlin, 
18659, p. 402). 

JJysopes velox, Natt. Temminck, Monogr. Mammal, i. p. 234 
(1SJ6); Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth.i. p. 47b (1844), v. p. 712 
(1855); Burmeister, Thiere Brasilieus, Th. i. p. 71 (1854). 

Molossus velox, Gray, Mag. Zool. Bot. ii. (1838), p. 501. 

Molossus fidiginosus, Gray, L c. 

Molossus tropidorhynchus , Gray, Ann. Nat. Hist. 1839, p. 5. 

JJgsopes olwaceo-fuscus, Natt. Wagner, Abh. Munch, Akad, v. 
p. 202 (1844). (Vide Peters, L c . 1866, p. 22.) 

JJgsopes fumarius, Burmeister, /. c. p. 71. 

Molossus fumarius, Tomes (non Spix), P. Z. S. 1861, p. 68. 

Quite similar to M. rvfus in structure, but much smaller, the fore* 
arm constantly measuring 1"*7 or less, as compared with 2"T. 

The fur covering the wing-membrane between the humerus and 
forearm extends somewhat further outwards ; and the upper incisors 
are closer together. 

If wall probably be found hereafter, when a sufficiently large 
number of specimens are available for examination, that the above- 
named differences are unimportant, and that the only real difference 
consists in size, 

Length (of an adult d) : head and body 2"*7 ; tail 1"*6 ; head 
0"’£5j ear 0 f, *55, tragus 0"-08; forearm 1"*65; thumb 0"*3 ; 
second finger—metacarp. 1"*6, 1st ph. 0"*75, 2nd ph. 0"*6 ; third 
fougcr—metacarp. 1*55, lstph. 0"’65, 2nd ph. 0"*J5; fourth finger 
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—metacarp. 0"'9o, 1st ph. 0" m 48, 2nd ph. 0"*2; tibia 0"*55 ; foot 
and claws 0"*4«. 

Hub. Tropical America and its islands ; apparently generally dis¬ 
tributed. Found in Peru at an elevation of 9000 feet. 

Inc . |; pm. ears close together or united; tragus subacute 
or quadrate . (Subgen. Promops, Gervais.) 

5. Molossus nasutus. 

Molossus nasutus , Spix, Siiniar. et Vespert. Brasil, p. 58, pi. xxxv. 
fig. vii. (IS23) ; Peters, Mon. Akad. Berl. lb'65, p. 578, pi. fig. 4 
(skull), 

Molossus famarius , Spix, 1. c. figs. v. and vi. 

Promops ursinus 9 Gervais (non Spix), Exped. de Castelnau, Zoo- 
logie, p. 59, pi. xii. figs. 3, 3a (dentition) (1855). 

Ears much shorter than the head; laid forwards, the inner margin 
of the conch extends slightly further than halfway between the 
eye and end of the muzzle; inner margins less than one tenth of an 
inch apart at their bases, uniting on the muzzle in a prominent 
rounded ridge which ends abruptly at a short distance behind and 
above the nostrils; inner and outer margins of the ear-conch con¬ 
tinuous, forming almost an an arc of a circle; ear-keel short, thick¬ 
ened, but not expanded beneath, clothed posteriorly with short hairs; 
antitragus circular with a narrow base, as in M. rufus , but thickened 
and expanded above and posteriorly, so that its very convex superior 
and posterior margin projects backwards considerably beyond its 
base; tragus very small, as in 31. rufus , with a minute projection at 
the outer side of its base. Muzzle very obtuse in front, nearly ver¬ 
tically truncated; nostrils directed forwards and slightly outwards, 
connected above by an ill-defined ridge which does not extend 
downwards between them, the wide space between the nostrils and 
the margin of the upper lip occupied by a quadrilateral patch of 
thickly spread short hairs, the sides of the muzzle almost naked. A 
large gular sac in $, as in M. ruf us. 

Wings from the ankles; interfemoral membrane deep, including 
quite three fourths of the tail. 

Fur moderately long, but conspicuously longer than in 31. rufus, 
dark brown above, paler beneath, the base of the hairs whitish on 
both surfaces. On the upper surface, a band of short fur com¬ 
mences in a narrow line at the beginning of the middle third of the 
forearm, increases in width outwards so as to cover the proximal 
third of the fifth metacarpal bone and fourth of the fourth meta¬ 
carpal, occupying also the portion of wing-membrane between ; 
beneath, the wing-membrane between the humerus and femur is 
thickly covered, and a band of fur, 0"*3 wide, extends outwards behind 
the forearm to the fifth metacarpal bone and to the wing-membrane 
beyond it, covering half the bone. 

First upper premolar very small, quite external to the tooth-row. 

Length (of an adult preserved in alcohol): head and body 3”* 1 ; 
tail 2"*1, tail free from membrane 0"* 7; head O'"‘9; ear 0"dk 
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tragus 0"*O8 X 0”‘02; forearm 2"*0 ; thumb 0"*3 ; second finger 
—metacarp. 2"'05, 1st ph. 0"*95, 2ndph. 0"‘95; third finger— 
metacarp. 2”*0, 1st ph. 0"75, 2nd ph. 0"T5; fourth finger—meta¬ 
carp. T' f *2, 1st ph. 0"*5, 2nd ph. G"*22; tibia 0"*7 ; foot and 
claws 0"*4. 

Hab. Brazil; Central America (Guatemala). 

The above description has been taken from an adult male speci¬ 
men obtained by Mr. Salvin in Guatemala, and preserved in alcohol in 
the collection of the British Museum. The only other specimens 
known are imperfectly preserved skins, the types of M. nasutus, 
and M. fumarius , Spix, of which the first intelligible description 
was published by Dr. Peters. 

This species is quite intermediate between M. rufus (Subg. 3iolos~ 
sus ) and M. ahrasus (Subg. Promops ), agreeing with the former 
in the form of the ear, and even in the distribution of the fur, with 
the latter in the form and number of the teeth. 

6. Molossxjs abrJlSus. 

? Molossus ater , Geoffrey, Anna!, du Mus. vi. (1805) p. 153. 

Dysopes abra&us, Temminck, Monogr. Mammal, i. p. 232, ii. 
p.356 (1835-41); Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. i. p. 475(1844), 
v. p. 710 (1855). 

Dysopes longimanus , Wagner, Wiegm. Archiv, 1843, p. 367; 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. 1855, p. 709, 

Dysopes leucopleura , Wagner, l . c. ; Burmeister, Thiere Brasiliens, 
p. 73 (1854). 

Molossus ahrasus , Peters, Mon. Akad. Berlin, 1865, p. 574. 

Ears much shorter than the head, but conspicuously larger than 
in iff. rufus, united by their bases only on the muzzle at a point 
equally distant from the anterior commissure of the eyelids and the 
nostrils; outer and inner margins of the ear regularly convex, forming 
together almost a perfect arc of a circle; antitragus half-cordate, 
with a broad base, separated behind by a deep notch; keel of the 
ear-conch well-developed, thickened and expanded externally in lower 
half; tragus minute, linear, subacutely pointed, slightly larger than 
in iff. rufus 9 but with a broad base. 

Muzzle obtuse, nasal apertures directed forwards and slightly out¬ 
wards, the end of the nose scarcely projecting beyond the margin of 
the upper lip, which is separated from the margin of the nostrils by 
a space less wide than in 3L rufus; the external margins of the 
nostrils more prominent than in that species, and continued upwards 
and inwards above the nasal apertures, and downwards between them 
in a conjoined ridge to the margin of the lip * the upper margin of 
the nasal disk thus formed on each side is finely and evenly toothed, 
and the internasal ridge covered with short spoon-shaped hairs, simi¬ 
lar to those forming a broad patch between the nostrils and upper 
lip in M. rufus , but strictly limited to this ridge ; the margin of the 
upper lip in front is fringed with straight hairs. 

Wings from the ankles, or from the tibise slightly higher up. 
Gular sac distinct in dh rudimentary in 2 • 
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Fur short, and intensely black above and beneath. The muzzle in 
front of the ears is nearly naked, also the inferior surface of the lower 
jaw. The fur of the body extends upon the wing-membrane above 
almost as far as a line drawn from the middle of the humerus to the 
knee-joint; beneath, as far as a line drawn from the middle of the 
humerus to the middle of the femur; a small patch of fur appears 
on the upper surface of the antebrachial membrane near the forearm ; 
and the base of the interfemoral is covered; but the remainder of 
the membranes are naked. 

Upper incisors close together, parallel; lower incisors very small, 
bifid, the outer incisor on each side concealed between the middle 
incisor and the base of the canine; inner basal cusps of the lower 
canines almost touching behind the incisors as in M. rufus, First 
upper premolar very small, scarcely raised above the gum, and 
scarcely visible without aid of a lens, in the small space between the 
canine and second premolar, but close to the outer margin of that 
space; in another specimen, this small premolar is larger, and out¬ 
side the tooth-row, though a narrow space still intervenes between 
the canine and the second premolar. 

Length (of an adult J): head and body 3"*25; tail 1 ”*8, tail 
free from membrane 0”*9 ; head 1"T5; ear 0"*8, tragus 0"T2; 
forearm 2"*45 ; thumb 0"*45; second finger—metacarp. 2"*4 ; 1st 
ph. r-1, 2nd ph. T'*3; third finger—metacarp. 2"*3, 1st ph. 0"*9, 
2nd ph. 0"*4 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"*2, 1st ph. 0"*8, 2nd ph. 
0"*35j tibia 0''*7; foot and claws 0"*4. 

jE Tab. Brazil (Mato Grosso, Barra do Rio Negro); Surinam; 
Peru. 

Prof. Peters has very kindly sent me a specimen of this species 
which he had determined by direct comparison with the type in the 
Leyden Museum. The absence of a gular sac, mentioned by Tern- 
minck, is due to the immature condition of the specimen from which 
the original description was taken. 

7. Molossus perotxs. 

Dysopes per oils 3 Wied, Beitr. Naturg. Brasil, ii. (1825), p. 227 ; 
Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. i. p. 473, v. p. 708; Burmeister, 
Thiere Brasiliens, p. 68 (1854). 

Dysopes rufus 9 Temm. (non Geoffr,), Monogr. Mammal, i. p. 230 
(1835-41). 

Dysopes (Molossus) gigas , Peters, Mon. Akad. Berk 1864, p. 381. 

Molossus (Promops) perotis, Peters, l, c. 1865, p. 574. 

Ears very large, united in front; laid forwards, they extend be¬ 
yond the extremity of the nose ; the outer and inner margins of the 
ear-conch regularly circular; antitragus much longer than high, 
convex, separated posteriorly by an angular notch, tragus quadrate 
with rounded angles, no prominent lobule at the base of the outer 
margin; keel of the ear-conch well developed, thickened and flat¬ 
tened externally. Muzzle very obliquely truncated, the extremity of 
the nose projecting much beyond the retracted upper lip, which is 
also concealed by a fringe of short hairs ; nasal apertures directed 
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forwards and downwards; the cartilaginous sharply cut edges of the 
nostrils projecting laterally and above, terminating the muzzle in 
front; sides of the face behind the eyes, in front of the ears much 
flattened, in front of the eyes prominent, convex, concealing the eyes 
when viewed anteriorly; lips smooth, without vertical wrinkles, sides 
of the lips very thick, the outer edge exceeding the inner in length, 
fringed with short fine hairs. 

G-ular sac large in male, rudimentary in female. 

Wings from the lower end of the tibia, 

Fur, above, reddish-brown ; paler, almost buff, at the base of the 
hairs ; beneath, much paler. 

On the upper surface the wing-membrane is covered -as far as a 
line drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee ; and a band 
of fur extends from the commencement of the middle third of the 
forearm along its posterior margin to the metacarpal bone of the 
fourth finger, covering one third of its length, and passing across it 
to the angle between it and the metacarpal of the third finger; be¬ 
neath, the wing-membrane external to the humerus is naked. 

First upper premolar minute, in the outer angle between the 
canine and second premolar, lower incisors crowded, bifid. 

Length, head and body (about) 5"*0; tail 2"*8 ; ear 1"*5, tragus 
0"*2 X 0"* 1 ; forearm 2"*9 ; thumb Q''*45 ; second finger—metacarp. 
3"*0, 1st ph. l"-35, 2nd ph. 1"*6; third finger—metacarp. 2"*9, 
1st ph. 1"*15, 2nd ph. 0"*2f> ; fourth finger—metacarp, 1 "* 65 , 1st 
ph. 0"*9, 2nd ph. 0 "‘35; foot and claws 0"‘65. 

Bah. Brazil (Lagoa Santa ; Far ally b a ; Barra do Rio Negro) ; 
Bolivia, 

Fig. 2, 



Head of M. gla acin us. 


8 . Molossus glaucinus. 

Bijsopes glaucinus, Natt., Wagner, ‘Wiegm. Archiv. 1843, p. 368 ; 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. v, p. 710 (1855) ; Burmeister, Thiere Bra- 
silicas, p. 73 (1854); Peters, Mon. Akad. Berl. 1866, p. 22. 

Molossmferox , Gundlaeh, Mon, Akad. Berl. 1861, p. 149; Peters. 
1. c. 1865, p, 574. 

In the form of the muzzle and ears very similar to the preceding 
species; but the ears are comparatively much smaller; laid forwards. 
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the inner margin of the ear-conch reaches to within one tenth of an 
inch from the extremity of the muzzle; inner margins of the 
ears united by their bases on the muzzle at a point nearer to the ex¬ 
tremity of the nose than to the anterior commissure of the eyelids ; 
outer and inner margins of the conch regularly convex ; antitragus 
separated by a deep and narrow emargination, commencing anteriorly 
in a plane slightly above the angle of the mouth, tragus small, qua¬ 
drate, superior margin straight, outer and inner margins concave, no 
projecting lobule at the base of the outer margin; keel of the ear- 
conch as in M. per of is, terminating posteriorly and inferiorly in a 
deep, thick, flattened ridge, which is in the same perpendicular line 
with, and almost touches the antitragus. 

A smaller gular sac in <5 , rudimentary in 5 , opening directed 
downwards and slightly forwards. 

Wings from the ankles ; distribution of fur upon the wing-mem¬ 
branes as in M, perotis ; above, light brown at the base of the hairs, 
then chestnut-brown, the extreme tips greyish, so that the upper 
surface appears altogether grey ; beneath similarly coloured but much 
paler. 

Upper and lower incisors as in M. perotis ; the first upper pre¬ 
molar scarcely elevated above the gum, in the centre of the space be¬ 
tween the canine and second premolar. 

Length (of an adult $): head and body 3"* l ; tail 2"*15, tail 
free from membrane l r,, 0; head 1"*2; ear 0”’9, tragus 0"*12 ; 
forearm 2"*35 ; thumb 0"*35 ; second finger—metacarp. 2 ,, *35, 1st 
ph. 1"*G, 2nd ph. 1"’2; third finger—metacarp. 2"*25, 1st ph. 
0"*85, 2nd ph. 0"*3 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"*2, 1st ph. 0"*75, 
2nd ph. 0"35 ; tibia.0"*8 ; foot and claws 0" # §, 

Hab . Brazil (Mato Grosso); Surinam; Jamaica; Cuba. 

9. Mglossus bonariensis. 

Promops bonariensis, Peters, Mon. a ad. Berk 1874, p. 232 (cum 
pi.). _ ^ 

Ears united by a deeper band than in M. glaucinus; ear-conch as 
broad as high; antitragus broader than high, convex; tragus qua¬ 
drate, as in the preceding species. Muzzle obliquely truncated, ex¬ 
tremity of the nose almost double as broad as the base of the anti¬ 
tragus; upper lip with a few shallow vertical wrinkles. 

Wing-membrane from the ankles. 

Fur rather short, somewhat shorter above than beneath. Beneath, 
the wing-membrane is covered as far as a line drawn from the middle 
of the humerus to the knee; a few short hairs extend along the 
posterior margin of the forearm. Above, the outer half of the ante- 
branchial membrane is covered with short woolly hairs; and a band 
of similar hairs passes outwards behind the forearm, becoming gra¬ 
dually so broad as to cover almost half the metacarpal bone of the 
last finger. Above, reddish brown, the base of the hairs whitish ; 
paler beneath, the extremities of the hairs brownish white. 

The skull agrees in size with that of M. nasutus , Spix; but the 
facial portion is much longer, and the brain-case wider than in that 
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species. Upper incisor on each side with a short outer basal cusp, 
and separated from the canine by a slight interval ; first upper small 
premolar in the space between the canine and second premolar. 

Length: head and body 3 ,v *0; tail 1"*4, tail free from membrane 
0"*65 ; head l"*0; ear (U'6, tragus 12; forearm 1"8; thumb 
0"*34 ; second finger—-metacarp, l"*8, 1st ph. 0"*7, 2nd ph. 0"‘65 ; 
third finger—nietacarp. 1"*7, 1st ph. G ,? *6, 2nd ph. 0 tf, 2 ; fourth 
finger—metacarp. 0"*65, 1st ph. 0"-55, 2nd ph, 0"'15; tibia 0"*55; 
foot and claws G"*44. 

Hah* Buenos Ayres. 

I have not seen the single specimen as yet obtained of this 
recently described species. I have therefore been obliged to copy 
Prof. Peters’s original description, which is accompanied by an 
excellent plate. 

Genus Nyctinomtjs. 

Nyctinomus , Geoffrey, Descript, de TEgypte, ii. p. 114 (1812) ; 
Horsfield, Zool. Researches in Java; Gray, Mag. Zool. Bofc. ii. 
(1838), p. 500; Peters, Mon. Akad. Berh 1865, p. 573. 

Binops, Savi, Nuov. Giorn. de* Lett. p. 230 (1825); Bullet, des 
Scien. Nat. viii. p. 286 (1826). 

Dysopes , Cretzschmar (non Illiger), Ruppell, Atlas Reise ndrdh 
Afrika, Zoolog. (1826), p. 69; Temminck (in part), Monogr. 
Mammal i. p. 226 (1835-41). 


Fig. 3. 



Head of NyoHnomus ‘macrotin, 

«, Antitragus ; h. Keel of the ear-conch ; c, Notch behind antitragus. 

Ears united on the muzzle, or close together by the bases of their 
inner margins; tragus short, quadrate, or rounded off above, never 
linear; extremity of the muzzle broad, very obliquely truncated, 
projecting considerably beyond the lower lip, terminated by the 
sharply cut margin of the nostrils; upper lip very expansible, 
generally deeply grooved with vertical wrinkles ,* wings and feet as 
in Molosms. , ' 

Dentition.— Inc. | or C. Pm. or M. 
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Premaxillary bones separate in front or conjoined by cartilage 
only, apper incisors close to tbe canines by their bases, separate in 
front, their cusps converging inwards and forwards. 

Range .—Generali}? distributed throughout the tropical and warmer 
parts of the temperate zones of both hemispheres. 

In the following analytical table of the species, and in the subse¬ 
quent descriptions, reference is often made to the different parts of 
the ear-conch which are shown and named in the drawing (see 
p. 716), which represents, in half-shading, the head of Nyctinomus 
macrotis , Gray. 


Synopsis of the Species, 


I. Premolars 

a. Integument of the ears thick, opaque; keel of 
the ear-conch thickened in lower third ; anti- 
tragus separated by a deep notch. 
a' Lips smooth; inner margins of the ears arising 
from the muzzle by distinct points of origin; 
tragus broad, rounded off above. 

a. Antitragus irregularly quadrate ; 

lower incisors 4 ... 

}J Lips furrowed by deep vertical wrinkles. 

a". Ears separate or conjoined at the bases 
of their inner margins only; tragus 
broad, rounded off above. 
a"’. Ears conjoined at the bases of their 
inner margins; gular sac distinct 
in cf • 

(3. Antitragus obliquely triangular, 

rounded; lower incisors 6. 

b"'. Ears separate ; no gular sac. 
y. Antitragus half oval. 

a'. Lower incisors 4 .. 

/3Lower incisors 6 . 

b”. Ears conjoined by a more or less deep 
band; tragus small; no gular sac. 
c"\ Ears conjoined at the bases of their 
inner margins. 

a. Fur unicoloured; wings from the 

lower end of the tibise . 

(3, Fur greyish on the surface; wings 
from the middle of the fcibias... 
d"\ Ears conj oined by a deep band in front. 
a. The first upper premolar stands in 
the tooth-row. 

ct'. Lower third of the ear-keel 
much thickened and flattened 

externally.. 

/3'. Lower third of the ear-keel 
slightly thickened, not flat¬ 
tened externally. 

a”. Fur of the chest and 
abdomen uniform in co¬ 
lour .. 

j3". Fur of the lower half 
of the chest and the ab¬ 
domen white..,... 


1. R. africanus , p. 719. 


2. N. ccstoni, p. 719. 

3. N. agyptiacus, p. 721.. 

4. N. tragatus , p. 721. 


5. N. pile at p. 721. 

6. N, hivittatus, p. 722. 


7. K brachgptcrus , p. 722. 


8. N. pumilus, p. 723. 

9. A r . limb atm, p. 724. 
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(3. The first upper premolar external 
to the tooth-row. 

y'. Lower third of the ear-heel 
slightly thickened, not flat¬ 
tened externally. 

y". Tragus quadrate . 10. N. cmgolensis , p. 724. 

t?\ Lower third of the ear-keel 
much thickened and flattened 
externally. 

c". Tragus narrow, much 
longer than broad, round¬ 
ed off above. 11. -A 7 . miarmsis, p. 725. 

e”. Tragus quadrate . 12. N. mops, p. 726. 

e ,,f . Ears conjoined by a very deep band 
anteriorly, and, posteriorly, by a 

second low band. 13. N.johorensis, p. 726. 

b . Integument of the ears thin, translucent; keel 
of the ear-conch slender, deep, bent back¬ 
wards on itself. 

ah Antitragus separated by a deep notch ; lower 
incisors 4, 

a ". Muzzle thick, not concave in front of the 
eyes; upper lip with vertical wrinkles. 
a"’. Ears separate; a large gular sac ... 14. 2V 7 . australis, p. 728. 
b n ’. Ears united by a low band near the 
extremity of the muzzle; no gular 

sac . 15. N. megalot is, p. 728. 

b". Muzzle concave between the eyes and ex¬ 
tremity of the nose; upper lip fur¬ 
rowed by deep oblique wrinkles; ears 
united on the forehead slightly in 
front of the eyes; no gular sac. 
c"\ Ears united by a deep band, anti¬ 
tragus much longer than high ... 16. N. maorotk , p. 729. 
d u \ Ears united by a low band; anti- 

tragus as high as long. 17. N. gracilis , p. 731. 

b\ Antitragus separated by a very shallow notch; 
lower incisors 6. 

c". Muzzle flat in front of the ears ; upper 
lips with vertical wrinkles, 
e"'. Ears separate. 

a. Tragus quadrate, broad above; 
first upper premolar in the 
centre of the space between the 

canine and second premolar ... 18. 2V r . brasilmisis, p. 731 . 
f3. Tragus triangular, narrow above; 
first upper premolar larger, 
lilling up the space between the 

canine and second premolar ... 19, N.norfolcensis, p.732. 

II. Premolars 

c\ Antitragus separated by a very shallow notch, 

' lower incisors 6. 

d". Muzzle flat or rounded off above; upper 
lip with ill-defined vertical wrinkles. 

Ears separate, tragus triangular, 
rounded off above. 
a. Ear broad above, upper third of 

the inner margin straight . 20. N. albiventer, p. 733. 

Ear narrow above, upper third of 
the inner margin deeply concave 21. A 7 , acetabulosus, p. 734, 
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Inc. | or |; pm. ; ears united or dose together . 

(Subgen. Nyctinomus, Peters.) 

L Nycttnomus africanxjs. 

Nyctinomus africanus , Dobson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. xviii. p. 348 (1876). 

Ears large, their inner margins arising from perfectly distinct 
points of origin though close together, outer and inner margins of 
the ear-conch regularly convex, forming an arc of a circle; anti¬ 
tragus irregularly quadrilateral with a broad base, separated poste¬ 
riorly by a moderately deep notch, upper margin straight or even 
slight!}^ concave ; tragus broad, evenly rounded off above ; keel of the 
ear very prominent, thickened and flattened externally in lower third. 

Fur bright orange-chestnut above and beneath. The fur of the 
body extends upon the wing-membrane above almost as far as a line 
drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee, and upon the 
base of the interfemoral membrane ; the remainder of the upper sur¬ 
face is naked. Beneath, the fur scarcely extends so far outwards 
upon the wing-membrane between the humerus and femur as upon 
the upper surface; but a narrow band of short hairs passes outwards 
behind the posterior margin of the forearm to the carpus. 

Lower incisors 4, not crowded; first upper premolar very short 
and blunt, but occupying by its base the whole space between the 
canine and second premolar. 

Length: head and body 3"‘4 ; tail 2"*4, tail free from membrane 
1"’5; head 1"*2; ear l''*0, tragus 0"*3x0"T5; forearm 2"*5 ; 
thumb 0"*4; second finger—metatarp. 2"*4, 1st ph. 1"T, 2nd ph. 
1"'3 ; third finger—metacarp. 2"* 15, 1st ph. 0"*9, 2nd ph. 0"*35 ; 
fourth finger-—metacarp. 1"*25, 1st ph. 0"*75, 2nd ph. 0"*3; tibia 
0 ,f '75 ; foot and claws 0"*45. 

Had. South Africa (Transvaal Republic). Type in the collection 
of the British Museum. 

2. Nyctinomus cestoni. 

Dinops cestonii, Savi, Nuov. Giorn. de’ Letter, p. 230 (1825); 
Bullet, des Sci. Nat. viii. p. 286 (1826); Temminck, Monogr. 
Mammal, i. p. 262 (1835-41). 

Dysopes riippellii 3 Temm. L e. ii. p. 224. 

Dysopes midas } Sundevall, Stoekh. Vet. Ak. Handl. 1842, p. 207. 

Dysopes cestonii , Wagner, Suppl. Schreb. Saugetli. v. p. 702; var. 
nigrogriseus, Schneider, Nouv. Mem. Soc. Helvet. xxiv. 1871, p. 9. 

Nyctinomus insigjiis , Blyth, Cat. Maram. Mus. A. S. Reng. (1863). 

Nyctinomus (Dysopes) ventralzs, Heuglin, Nova Acta Acad. 
Leop.-Carol. 1861, p. 11*. 

Dysopes ( Molossus ) rueppelli, Swinhoe, P. Z, S. 1870, p. 619. 

Nyctinomus cestonii , Dobson, Mon. As. Chiropt. p. 180(1876). 

Ears united by the bases of their inner margins on the muzzle at 

* The type of N. ventralis is preserved in the Stuttgart Museum, and, Dr. 
Krauss informs me, is identical with N. cestoni. 
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a short distance from the extremity of the nose, their round superior 
and internal margins projecting slightly beyond the end of the 
muzzle (fig. 4); general form of the ear-conch and tragus as in 
preceding species; but the tragus is proportionally larger, and the 
antitragus is obliquely triangular and separated posteriorly by a deep 


Fig, 4, 



Head of Ngctinomus cesfoni . 


notch. Upper lips very thick, with well-marked vertical wrinkles 
(fig. 4). Males with a small glandular gular sac, opening in the centre 
of the inferior surface of the neck, slightly in front of the anterior ex¬ 
tremity of the sternum, by a circular orifice concealed by the fur. 
Wings from the distal third of the tibia. 

Fur, above, reddish-brown with an orange tinge, the extreme tips 
of the hairs greyish ; beneath, similar but paler. The wing-mem¬ 
brane on the upper surface is covered as far as a line drawn from the 
middle of the humerus to the knee, and the base of the interfemoral 
membrane; the antebrachial membrane is clothed with short fur; 
the forearm, legs, and remainder of the wings naked. Beneath, the 
fur extends outwards to a less distance, ending by an abrupt well- 
defined, straight margin; the antebrachial membrane is naked. The 
lower margin of the upper lip is fringed with fine hairs; the face is 
almost naked; a few short hairs form an arch on the inner side of 
the ear-conch ; and the cutaneous band connecting the inner sides of 
the ears with the muzzle is clothed with erect hairs. 

First upper premolar minute, acutely pointed, in the centre of the 
space between the canine and second large premolar; lower incisors 
6, the central pair in front of next two, which touch the small incisors 
on each side next the canines, but do not overlap them. 

Length (of an adult S ) : head and body 3"*4; tail 2"’0, tail free 
from membrane 1"*1 ; head 1"*3 ; ear 1"*2, tragus 0" # 25x0"*20 ; 
forearm 2"*4 ; thumb 0"*35 ; second finger—metacarp. 2"*4, 1st phu 
€”*95, 2nd ph. l''*25 ; third finger-—metacarp. 2 r '*2, 1st ph. 0"\8, 
2nd ph. 0"*5 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"*3, 1st ph. 0"*7, 2nd ph. 
G"*3 : tibia 0"*75; foot and claw r s 0"*4. 

Hah. Europe (Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, Greece) ; Africa (Egypt, 
Nubia); Asia (Amoy, China), ' ■ ' . ’ 
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3. Nyctinomus ^egyptiacus. 

Nyctinomus cegyptiacus, Geoffroy, Descr. de FEgypfce, ii. p. 128, 
pi. ii. (1812). 

Bysopes geoffiroyi, Temminck, Monogr. Mammal, i. p. 226 
(1835-41); Wagner, Sup pi. Schreb. Saugeth. i. p. 469 (1844). 

Much smaller than N. africanus . Ears quite separate, but close 
together by the bases of their inner margins; outer and inner mar¬ 
gins of the ear-conch evenly convex, forming almost an arc of a circle 
above; antitragus half-oval, separated by a deep notch posteriorly; 
tragus broad and rounded off above as in the preceding species. 
Lips with vertical wrinkles. 

Wing-membrane from the lower part of the tibiae, near the ankles. 

Fur, deep smoke-brown above, paler beneath. Distribution of 
hair on the membranes as in N, cestoni s except on the antebrachial 
membrane, which is nearly naked. 

Length (of the type, an adult d specimen preserved in alcohol) : 
head and body 2 n, 6; tail 1 "* 6 , tail free from membrane 0"*9 ; head 
0ear 0"*9, tragus 0 ,f *23 X 0^*15 ; forearm l' f *95 ; thumb 0"*28 ; 
second finger—metacarp. l ,f, 9, 1st ph. 0 f, *75, 2nd ph. 0"*8; third 
finger—metacarp. l"*8, 1st ph. 0' f, 6; 2nd ph. 0"*4; fourth finger 
—metacarp* l f/ *15, 1st ph. 0' ; *55, 2nd ph. 0^*3; tibia foot 

and claws 0^*35. 

Hah, Africa (Egypt). Type in the collection of the Paris Mu¬ 
seum. 

4. Nyctinomus tragatus. 

Nyctinomus tragatus , Dobson, J. A. S. B. 1874, p, 143, Mono¬ 
graph Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 181 (1876). 

This species resembles iV. cegyptiacus very closely, but is larger, 
and has always six lower incisors. That this is not due to age (as 
the young have generally six lower incisors, even in species in which 
four is the normal number in the adult animal) is shown by the 
relative measurements of this species and N. cegyptiacus, and by the 
presence in every specimen (as yet examined) of this species of six 
lower incisors. 

Length : head and body 2 tL 9 ; tail l f/ ’7, tail free from membrane 
0 f, *85 ; ear 0"*9, tragus 0^*23 X 0 f, *15 : forearm second finger 

3"*6 ; fourth finger l lf ‘9 ; tibia 0 fl '6 ; foot and claws 0 ,L 35* 

Hah, Peninsula of India (Rajanpur, N.W. frontier; Jashpur near 
Chutia.Nagpur; Calcutta). 

Type in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. • 

5. Nyctinomus plicatus. 

Vespertilio plicatus , Buchanan-Hamilton, Trans. Linn* Soc. v. 
p. 261, fig. (1800). 

Nyctinomus hengalensis, Geoffr. Descr. de FEgypte, ii. p. 130 (1812). 

Nyctinomus tenuis et N. dila talus, Horsfield, Zoolog. Researches 
in Java (1825) ; Cantor, J. A, S. B. xv. p. 179. 

Bysopes murinus , Gray, Illustr. Ind, Zool. vol. i. pi. i. (1830.) * 

Bysopes plicatus, Temminck, Monogr. Mamm. i. p. 223(1835-41). 
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Dysopes tenuis , Temminek, L c. p. 228. 

Nyctinomus plicatus, Jerdon, Mammals of India, p. 33 (1867) ; 
Dobson, J. A. S. B. 1874, p. 143 ; Monogr. Asiat. Chiropt. p. 182 
( 1876 ). 

About the’same size as AT. cegyptiacus ; but the ears are united by 
a low band in front, which forms an obtuse, slightly elevated, angular 
projection on the muzzle, and the tragus is very small, quadrate, the 
superior margin slightly concave, the outer margin with a small 
projection at the base ; margin of the ear-conch evenly and broadly 
rounded off above; antitragus half oval, separated posteriorly by a deep 
notch. Upper lip very thick, deeply grooved by vertical wrinkles. 

Wing-membrane from the lower end of the tibia. 

Fur very dense and soft; above bluish-black or smoke-black, be¬ 
neath somewhat paler. 

First upper premolar small, in the space between the canine and 
second premolar. 

Length (of an adult J): head and body 2 ffm 9 ; tail tail free 
from membrane 1"*1 ; head 1^*0; ear tragus 0 lfm l X 0 ff, Q3; 

forearm 1"*95; second linger 3' f '9 ; fourth finger 1"*7 ; tibia 0"*7 ; 
foot and claws 0 11 ‘35. 

Hab. Peninsula of India (Calcutta, Ludiana, Agra, Madras); 
Sumatra; Java; Borneo ; Malay peninsula (Singapore) ; Philippine 
Islands. 

6. Nyctinomus bivittatus. 

Nyctinomus bivittatus , Heuglin, Nova Acta Ac. Leop.-Car. 1861, 
p. 13. 

Ears conjoined by a low band, very slightly raised above the 
muzzle; tragus very small, quadrate; upper lip grooved by vertical 
wrinkles. 

Base of the thumb with a remarkably large circular callous pad. 
Wings from the middle of the-tibiae. 

Fur above umber-brown; the extremities of the hairs conspicuously 
tipped with grey, especially on the top of the head, where either side 
is streaked with grey, and on the shoulders and middle of the back 
spotted over with the same colour ; beneath similar but paler. Dis¬ 
tribution of the fur and dentition as in N. plicatus. 

Length (of the type specimen, an adult tf): head and body 2 ,ft 7; 
tail l n, 6; tail free from membrane P'Tfi; head l f, *0; ear 0 /f *8 ; 
tragus 0 t! *l ; forearm F f, 9; thumb 0"*35; second finger 3' / *8 ; 
fourth finger l ff, 8; tibia 0 f/m 6; foot and claws Q ,fm 4. 

Had. N.E. Africa (Bogos Land). Type in the collection of the 
Stuttgart Museum. 

This species is very closely allied to N. plicatus , of which it may 
be considered the African representative. 

7. Nyctinomus brachyptertjs. 

Dysopes brachypterus, Peters, Reise nach Mossambique, Saugeth. 
p. 59 (1852). 

Ears much shorter than the head, conjoined by a deep band on 
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the muzzle as far forward as a point corresponding to the position of 
the upper incisors beneath ; outer and inner margins continuous, 
evenly convex above, the inner margin with three minute horny 
points ; antitragus well developed, separated by a deep notch, qua¬ 
drangular with shortly rounded angles, the length of its base but 
slightly exceeding the depth of its anterior margin; tragus small, 
quadrate, its superior margin directed upwards and inwards, a small 
projection at the base of its outer margin; keel of the ear-conch 
large, thickened, expanded, and flattened externally in its lower 
third. Extremity of the nose projecting very much, the distance 
from the anterior margin of the nostril to the margin of the upper 
lip exceeding the diameter of the base of the antitragus ; upper lip 
with vertical wrinkles. 

Wings-membrane from the middle of the tibia. 

Fur very short above and beneath ; dark brown above, the base 
of the hairs whitish ; beneath dirty yellowish-white, the sides of the 
body brown. 

The first upper premolar stands in the tooth-row and fills up the 
narrow space between the canine and second premolar ; lower incisors 
very small, not occupying all the space in front of the canines. 

Length (of an adult $ specimen): head and body 2^*25 ; tail 
1^*25, tail free from membrane 0"*8; head 0 /f *9; ear 0^7, tragus 
O^T X 0"'03 ; forearm 1"*35 ; thumb 0 fr, 3 ; second finger—meta¬ 
carp. 1"*35, 1st ph. 0 f,, 55 s 2nd ph. 0 lf, 7; third finger—metacarp. 
W‘3, 1st ph. 0^45, 2nd ph. 0 f, *35; fourth finger—metacarp. Q n, 8, 
1st ph. 0 n ‘35, 2nd ph. 0"T5 ; tibia 0"*45 ; foot and claws 0' r, 3. 

Hah. Africa (Sierra Leone,Lagos, Mozambique). Type in the col¬ 
lection of the Berlin Museum. 

8. Nyctinomtjs fumilus. 

Bysopes pumilus , Cretzsch., Eiippell, Atlas, lieise nordl. Afrika, 
Zool. p. 69, pi. xxvii. (1826); Temminck, Monogr. Mamin, ii. 
p. 354 (1835-41); Wagner, SuppL Schreb. Saugeth. i. p. 470 
(1844). 

Ears shorter than the head, united upon the muzzle as in the 
preceding species, but by a deeper band ; outer and inner margins 
of the ear-conch continuous, evenly rounded above, the inner margin 
with three minute horny points; antitragus half-oval, arising abruptly 
from a point behind and on the same level with the angle of the mouth, 
directly below the posterior commissure of the eyelids, separated pos¬ 
teriorly by a narrow moderately deep notch; tragus small, quadrate, 
superior margin straight, parallel to the base of the tragus; keel of 
the ear-conch small, straight, not expanded in lower third. Extre¬ 
mity of the muzzle not projecting as much as in the preceding 
species, the distance from the anterior margin of the nostril to the 
margin of the upper lip not exceeding the length of the base of the 
autitragus; upper lip very expansible, with deep vertical wrinkles. 

Wing-membrane from the distal third of the tibia. 

Fur rather short, but longer than in the preceding species; above, 
whitish at the base, then dark brown to the tips of the hairs; be- 
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neatfa, less white at the base of the hairs, but slightly greyish at the 
tips. 

Distribution of the fur upon the wing-membrane as in N, cestoni ; 
a narrow band of short hairs behind the anterior two thirds of the 
forearm on the upper surface. 

In S a thick tuft of long hairs arises from the back of the deep 
band connecting the ears; in $ this hair is not longer than on the 
adjoining inner sides of the hacks of the ears. 

Lower incisors very small, crowded; first upper premolar minute, 
with an acute cusp, in the centre of the space between the canine 
and second premolar. 

Length (of an adult <d) : head and body 2"*1 ; tail 1"*25, tail 
free from membrane 0"*75; head 0''*8; ear 0"*65, tragus 0"* X 1 
O' '1)3; forearm 1"*5 ; thumb 0"*7; second finger—metacarp. 1"*4, 
1st ph. 0"*6, 2nd ph. 0"*7; third finger—metacarp. 1st 

ph. 0"*5, 2nd ph. 0"*4 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 0" # 85, 1st ph. 
0"*4, 2nd ph. 0"*2 ; tibia 0"*5 ; foot and claws 0"*25. 

Hab. Africa (Abyssinia, Nubia, Egypt). 

9. Nyctinomus limbatus. 

Dysopes limbatus, Peters, Reise nach Mossambique, Siiugeth. i. 
p. 56 (1852). 

Nyctinomus leucogaste?' } Grandidier, Rev. et Mag. Zook 1869, 
p. 337. 

This form can be distinguished from N pumilns only by the 
different colour of the fur of the ventral surface and of the wing- 
membranes, and by the slightly broader tragus. In every other 
respect it agrees so perfectly in structure and measurements with 
that species, that I can scarcely consider it specifically distinct. 

Fur above dark brown, also the shoulders, throat, and upper 
part of the breast; the remaining parts of the ventral surface pale 
yellowish white, and the wing, antebrachial, and inferior surface 
of the interfemoral membrane of the same colour. In immature in¬ 
dividuals the white colour of the ventral surface is not so much ex¬ 
tended, but appears as a more or less broad patch on the abdomen, 
increasing in extent according to age. 

Hab, Africa, south of the Equator (Zanzibar, Mozambique, An¬ 
gola) ; Madagascar. 

This appears to be the southern representative of N. pnmilus, 

10. Nyctinomus angolensis. 

Nyctinomus angolensis , Peters, Jorn. Scien. Mathem. Phys. e 
Natur. Lisboa, vol. iii. p. 124 (1870). 

Ears much shorter and more triangular than in any of the species 
previously described, conjoined on the muzzle by a very deep band, 
as in Ni pnmilus ; the antitragus and keel of the ear-conch as in that 
species; integument of the ears thick ; tragus very small, quadrate, 
superior margin directed upwards and outwards. Upper lip remark¬ 
ably thick in front, so that the extremity of the nose does not pro¬ 
ject much beyond its margin, its sides grooved by vertical furrows. 
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Thumb long; feet large; wing-membrane from the middle of the 
tibiae. 

Fur above and beneath very short; above white at the base, 
terminal three fourths of the hairs deep reddish-brown ; beneath, 
yellowish-white or pale reddish-yellow; the shoulders, sides of the 
neck, chest, and abdomen reddish brown. On the upper surface the 
membranes'are almost quite naked; beneath, the wing-membrane is 
covered with very short fine pale yellowish-white hairs as far out¬ 
wards as a line drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee; 
and similar short fur appears upon the interfemoral membrane. 

First upper premolar very small, scarcely visible without the 
aid of a lens, in the outer angle between the closely approximated 
canine and second premolar; sometimes deciduous. Lower incisors 
crowded. Length (of an adult $) : head and body 2”*9 ; tail 1"*8, 
tail free from membrane 0"*95; head 1"*05 ; ear 0 f '*75, tragus 
0"*lX0"*O3; forearm 1"85 ; thumb 0"*45 ; second finger—meta¬ 
carp. i' f, 85, 1st ph. 0"*85, 2nd ph. 1"*25 ; third finger—metacarp. 

I "*8, 3stph. 0"*7, 2nd ph. 0"‘65; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"*2, 
1st ph. 0 f '*55, 2nd ph. 0 f '*22; tibia 0"*65 ; foot and claws 0"*4. 

Hah. Africa (Angola, Coanza river); Madagascar (Mahanora). 

Nyctinomus hepaticus , Heuglin {Nov. Act. Acad. Leop.-Car. 
xxiii. 1864, p. 14), appears from the original description to be very 
closely allied to, if not identical with, N . angolensis . But Dr. 
Krauss informs me that the type is not in the Royal Zoological 
Museum at Stuttgart, where the types of the other species of Bats 
described by Herr von Heuglin are preserved; and he doubts 
whether any specimen of the species was brought by the describe!* to 
Europe. As the description is very imperfect, and as the type cannot 
he found, this species must remain doubtful. 

II. Nyctinomus miarensis. 

Nyctinomus miarensis, Grandidier, Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1869, 
P- 337. 

Nyctinomus unicolor, Grandidier, 1. c. 1870, p. 49. 

About the same size as N. eestoni. Ears shorter than the head, 
united on the muzzle by a hand about 0" # 15 high in the centre, at 
a distance of 0"'2 behind the extremity of the nose; ear-conch 
broadly rounded off above, the outer and inner margin continuous ; 
antitragus longer than high, irregularly quadrate, the shortest side 
above, separated by a deep notch posteriorly; tragus narrow, much 
longer than broad, shortly rounded off above, inner margin slightly 
concave, outer straight, in general shape altogether different from 
that of any of the previously described species; keel of the ear- 
conch well developed, prominent, thickened and expanded in lower 
third, upper lip very expansible, deeply grooved by vertical furrows. 

Thumb short, with a large circular callosity. Wings from the 
lower end of the tibiae. Fur above dark brown, beneath brown with 
slightly ashy extremities. 

Lower incisors 4, the middle incisors overlapping the outer ones; 
Prqc. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. XLVIII. 48 
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first small upper premolar crushed in between the canine and second 
premolar, and rather to the outer side. 

Length (of an adult 2 specimen, the type) : head and body3"*5; 
tail l"-65, tail free from membrane 1"‘0 ; head l"*3 ; ear 1"*Q, 
tragus 0"* 15 X 0"*4 ; forearm 2"*4 ; thumb 0"*35 ; second finger— 
metacarp. 2"*4, 1st ph. 0"’5, 2nd ph. l"-4; third finger—-meta¬ 
carp. 2"*25, 1st ph. 0"*85, 2nd ph. 0"*6 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 
l”-35, 1st ph. 0"*75, 2nd ph. 0"*3; tibia 0 n '7; foot and claws 
0"*5. 

Bab. Madagascar. Type in the Paris Museum. 

12. Nyctinomus mops. 

Bysopes mops , E. Cuvier, Dents des Mammif. p. 49 (1825). 

Mopsindicus , Lesson,Table du Rbgne Auitn. Matnm. p. 18(1842) ; 
Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 1869, p. 402. 

Nyctinomus mops , Dobson, Monogr. Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 182 
(1876). 

Ears larger than in N. angolensis; upper three fourths of the 
margin of the ear-conch regularly convex, forming almost an arc of 
a circle; inner margins conjoined by a deep band 0"*2 high in the 
centre; tragus very small, quadrate; antitragus large, quadrilateral 
with rounded angles, nearly as high as long, separated posteriorly by 
a deep notch, ending abruptly anteriorly, close to the angle of the 
mouth. Upper lip with deep vertical wrinkles. 

Thumb rather long, armed with a well-developed claw; wings 
from the lower third of the tibia. 

Fur very short above and beneath; on the dorsal surface dark 
brown, somewhat paler beneath, extending upon the wing-membrane 
along the sides of the body only. 

Upper incisors short, separated by a small interval in front; lower 
incisors 4, crowded; first upper premolar very small, deciduous, in 
the outer angle between the closely approximated canine and second 
premolar. 

Length (of the type specimen) : head and body 3"*Q; tail 1"*5, 
tail free from membrane Q"*95; ear 0"*95, tragus 0''T ; forearm 
l"*8; thumb 0"*4; second finger 3"*5; fourth finger 1"*8; tibia 
0"*7; foot and claws 0"*45. 

Hab, Sumatra. 

This species is closely allied to N. angolensis , agreeing with it in 
the position of the minute first upper premolar (which is quite ex¬ 
ternal to the tooth-row), in the remarkable length of the thumb as 
compared with other species of this genus (except N johorensis), 
and in the peculiar shortness of the fur. It is, however, readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the form and size of the ears, and by other characters 
described above. 

13. Nyctinomus johorensis. 

Molossus ( Nyctinomus ) johorensis , Dobson, Proe. Asiat. See. 
Beng. 18/3, p. 22. 
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Nyctinomas {Chderephon) jokorensis, Dobson, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Beng. 1874, p. L44. 

Nyctinomus jokorensisy Dobson, Monogr. Asiat. Chiroptera, p. 183 

( 1876 ). 

Ears as in N . plicatus ; but their inner'margins are connected by a 
band of integument which extends forwards on the muzzle as far as 
a point placed midway between a Hue joining the eyes and the ex- 

Fig. 5. 



Head of N.johorensis , 

tremifcy of the muzzle; this connecting band is continued upwards 
and backwards between the ears to a height of 0"*4 inch, forming an 
incomplete funnel open behind, wide below, and narrow above. At 
a distance of about 0"*3 inch from the anterior connecting band, the 
ears are again connected by a second fold of integument, posterior 
and parallel to the first, about 0"*1 inch in vertical height (fig. 5). 
Between these two connecting folds of integument and the sides of 
the ear a hollow square is contained. This concavity is empty, and 
open only from above. At the base of the funnel-shaped an¬ 
terior boundary a few long hairs exist, as in N. pumiius. Margin 
of the ear-conch evenly convex above ; antitragus large, separated by 
a deep notch ; tragus very small, quadrate, superior margin slightly 
concave. 

The animals of this genus possess the power of folding the ear- 
conch forwards, downwards, and outwards, thus closing the external 
ear. When the ears are closed, the superior part of the funnel- 
shaped connecting band is, in this species, drawn forwards, disclosing 
the cavity behind. In the erect condition of the ears the same fun¬ 
nel-shaped process is drawn backwards across this square hollow 
cavity, which it covers, as the pitcher of Nepenthes is covered by the 
leaf forming its lid. In this position the extremity of the funnel is 
flattened out, and lies in the space contained between the posterior 
connecting band and the top of the head. 

The thumb is comparatively longer than in any other species of 
the genus, and the wing-membrane is attached a short distance 
below the knee-joint. 

Upper incisors separated by a very narrow interval in front; lower 
incisors 4. 

48* 
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Length; head and body 2"*8; tail l fr *7, tail free from mem¬ 
brane i f '"0 ; ear 0"'9, tragus 0"'l ; forearm 1"*9 ; thumb 0"‘5: 
second finger 3 /f *6; fourth finger W*8; tibia 0 f/ *7; foot and claws 
0"-4. 

Hah. Malay peninsula (Jobore). 

Type in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

14. Nyctinomus australis. 

Molossus australis , Gray, Mag. Zool. Bot. ii. p. 501 (1838). 

Ears large, but shorter than the head, their inner margins arising 
close together on the muzzle from distinct points of origin, as in N. 
africanus ; integument forming the ear-conch rather thin ; keel very 
deep in lower third, but short and exceedingly thin, bent upwards 
and backwards; margin of the conch straight or slightly concave in 
superior third; antitragus very large, as high as long, posterior 
margin straight, anterior slightly convex, narrowly rounded off above ; 
tragus short and broad as in N. mgyjptmms ; but its outer margin is 
distinctly concave about the middle, and there is an obtuse projec¬ 
tion at its base. Upper lip with short vertical wrinkles. The mouth 
of a very large gular sac, larger than in any other known species of 
this genus, extends across the throat from a point on each side near 
the anterior termination of the antitragus, opening forwards as in 
Taphozous. 

Wings from the distal third of the tibia. Fur moderately long ; 
above dark reddish-brown, beneath paler; the base of the hairs on 
both surfaces much lighter. On the dorsal surface the wings are 
covered as far as a line drawn from the middle of the humerus to the 
distal third of the femur, also the base of the interfemoral as far as 
a line drawn between the knees; beneath, a narrow band of fur 
extends outwards behind the forearm, becoming wider in the angle 
between the forearm and the fifth metacarpal bone, along which it 
extends for half its length, and, passing over, covers the space be¬ 
tween it and the upper third of the fourth metacarpal. 

Upper incisors rather long, separated by a narrow space in the 
middle ; lovrer incisors 4, bifid: first upper premolar minute, in the 
space between the canine and second premolar, drawn slightly in¬ 
wards. 

Length (of an adult J specimen, the type): head and body 
3 ,f *0; tail 1"*9, tail free from membrane 1"*0; head 1"*15; ear 
0"*9, tragus 0"*2x0"*15; forearm 2"*35; thumb 0"*35: second 
finger—metacarp. 2"*25, 1st ph.0"*9, 2nd ph. 1"*2; third finger— 
metacarp. 2"’!, 1st ph. 0"*7, 2nd ph. 0"*55 ; fourth finger—-meta- 
carp. 1"*2, 1st ph. 0"*7, 2nd ph. 0"*25 ; tibia 0''*75 ; foot and claws 
0"\5. 

Rah. Australia; New Guinea. 

Type in the collection of the British Museum. 

15. Nyctinomus megalotis, n. sp. 

Ears nearly as long as the head, projecting when laid forwards 
nearly one fifth of an inch beyond the muzzle; inner margins muted 
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on the muzzle by a low band at a distance from the end of the nose 
equal to the length of the base of the antitragus ; inner and outer 
margins of the ear-conch evenly convex above; ear-keel very deep 
and slender in lower third, where it is partly folded upwards and back¬ 
wards, so as to present a flat surface externally ; superior and inner 
margin of the conch with four minute horny projections ; antitragus 
rather small, but separated posteriorly by a deep notch, convex, about 
once and a half as long as high ; tragus quadrate, with a straight 
superior margin and projecting outer angle, inner margin straight, 
outer slightly concave. Extremity of the muzzle very obliquely 
truncate. Upper lip very expansible, with a few deep vertical 
grooves. No gular sac. Thumbs and feet small. Wings from the 
lower end of the tibiae. 

Fur dark brown above and beneath, with slightly greyish extre¬ 
mities ; the base of the hairs whitish. The face is nearly naked; 
a few hairs form a fringe along the anterior margin of the upper lip 
beneath the nostrils. With the exception of a narrow band of very 
short fine hairs, which extends on the upper surface of the wing- 
membrane behind the forearm to the carpus, the membranes exter¬ 
nal to the humerus appear to be quite naked; along the sides of the 
body the fur extends as far outwards, above and beneath, as a line 
drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee. 

Upper incisors separated by a space in front; lower incisors 4, 
bifid, crowded; internal basal cusp of canine small; first upper pre¬ 
molar small, conical, acutely pointed, in the centre of the rather 
wide space between the canine and second premolar; second upper 
premolar with an acute internal basal cusp ; first lower premolar not 
crowded, as broad at the base as the second, which exceeds it (as in 
all other species of the genus) in vertical extent. 

Length (of an adult <$): head and body 3"*0 ; tail 2"'l, tail free 
from membrane 1"*1 ; head 1"*15; ear 1"*0, tragus G"T5 X 0"T ; 
forearm 2"*35; thumb 0 ,r, 35 ; second finger—metacarp. 2"*25, 1st 
ph. 0"’95, 2ndph. 1"T ; third finger—metacarp. 2"*1, 1st ph. 0"*8, 
2nd ph. 0"*1; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"T, 1st ph. 0"*75, 2nd 
ph. 0"*2, 

Hah. Surinam. Type in the collection of the British Museum. 
16. Nyctinomus macrotis. 

Nyctinomus macrotis , Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1839, p. 5 ; 
Gervais, Exp£d, Castelnau, Zoologie, p. 62, ph xii. figs. 1 and 1 a 
(skull and teeth). 

■ Dysopes auriius , Natt., Wagner, Wiegm. Arehiv, 1843, p. 368 ; 
Burmeister, Thiere Brasiliens, p. 69 (1854). 

Dysopes laticaudatus et D. crecus, llengger, Sling. Paraguay, p. 88. 

? Dysopes aurispinosus, Peale, United-States Explor. Exped, viii. 

p. 21. 

Ears large, nearly as long- as the head, conjoined to a height of 
0"*2 inch, the inner margins very convex and consequently close 
together for more than half their length above the band uniting 
their bases ; integument forming the ear-conch very thin, translu- 
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cent; keel very deep, projecting outwards beyond the antitragus, 
but also very slender, curved backwards and upwards; tragus small, 
quadrate, superior margin straight or very slightly concave, upper 
half of outer margin concave, lower half forming a prominent angular 
projection ; antitragus considerably longer than high, terminating in 
front between the eye and the angle of the mouth (fig. 6), separated 
posteriorly by a deep notch. Face deeply grooved horizontally be¬ 
neath the eye, which is remarkably prominent and directed forwards. 
Muzzle slender, concave between the ears and the projecting, sharply 
cut superior margin of the nostrils ; nasal apertures directed almost 
laterally, separated by a wide space, which is divided in the middle 

Fig. 6. 



Head of N, macro fis. 


by a raised vertical ridge. Upper lip deeply furrowed by oblique 
wrinkles. No gular sac. Thumb rather short, with a small callo¬ 
sity ; terminal phalanx of third finger very short. Wings from the 
distal third of the tibiae. 

Fur short, reddish brown above and beneath; on the upper sur¬ 
face extending upon the wing-membrane as far outwards as a line 
drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee-joint, on the base 
of the interfemoral, and outwards behind the forearm in a narrow 
band to the carpus. 

Teeth slender, with very acute cusps. Lower incisors 4, crowded, 
bifid. First upper premolar small, but acutely pointed, in the centre 
of the space between the canine and the second premolar; second 
premolar large, with a long and very acute internal basal cusp. 

Length (of the type specimen, an adult $ ) : head and body 2"*8 ; 
tail 1"*9, tail free from membrane 1"‘0; head i"*l; ear !"•(), tragus 
0"T5xO"*l; forearm 2 f '*2 ; thumb 0"*3; second finger—metacarp. 
2"'l, 1st ph. 0”D, 2nd ph. 1"*0; third finger—metacarp. 2"*0, 1st 
ph. 0”75, 2nd ph. 0"*1; fourth finger—metacarp, 1"*0, 1st ph, 
H"v, 2nd ph. 0"*3; tibia 0"*65 ; foot and claws 0"*4. 

Hah. Cuba; Brazil (Mato Grosso); Paraguay. 

The next species, N. gracilis, resembles N. macrotis very closely 
in general structure, and forms with it a separate section of the 
genus, distinguished by the peculiar shape of the muzzle. 
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17. Nyctinomus gracilis. 

Dysopes gracilis , Natt., Wagner, Wiegm. Archiv, 1843, p. 368 ; 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. v. p. 708 (1855). 

Nyctinomus gracilis , Peters, Monatsb. Akad. BerL 1865, p. 573. 

Ears conjoined by the bases of their inner margins only; general 
form of the ear-conch quite similar to that of N. macrotis \ but the 
antitragus is higher than long, sep*irated posteriorly by a very deep 
notch, and terminating abruptly in front near the angle of the mouth ; 
tragus very small, quadrate, outer margin concave. Muzzle and 
remaining parts of the body as in N. macrotis. No gularsac. Fur 
short, dark brown above and beneath, extending upon the wing- 
membranes along the sides of the body only. 

Length (of an adult 3 specimen): head and body 2 f,, 5 ; tail 1"\% 
tail free from membrane 0"*7 ; head 0"*9 ; ear 0"*75, tragus 0"*l 
x0"*08; forearm 1"*8 ; thumb 0"*3; second finger—metacarp. l f/, 7 ? 
1st ph. 0"*75, 2nd ph. 0"’9; third finger—metacarp. 1"*G5, 1st pin 
Q"*65, 2nd ph. 0"'l ; fourth finger—metacarp. 1"*0, 1st ph. 0"*5, 
2nd ph. 0' f * 15 ; tibia 0"5 ; foot and claws Q"*35. 

Had. Brazil (Mato Grosso) ; Guatemala. 

Although much smaller and with comparatively shorter ears, this 
species resembles N. macrotis so closely in its general structure that, 
at first sight, it appears to be a small variety of that species. On 
closer examination, however, it is easily distinguished by the very 
different form of the antitragus, and by the short connexion of the 
ears in front. 

18. Nyctinomus brasi lien sis. 

Nyctinomus brasiliensis , Is. Geoffrov, Ann. des Sci. Nat. i. p. 337 
(1824) ; Gervais, Expedit. de Castlenau, Zoologie, p. 60, pi. xii. figs. 2 
and 2 a (teeth), 1855 ; Peters, Monatsb. Akad. BerL 1865, p. 573. 

Nycticejus cynocephala, Le Conte, Cuv. Anim. Kingd. (M c Mur- 
trie ed.) (1831), p. 431. 

Dysopes nasutus , Temminck, Mouogr. Mamin, i. p. 234(1835). 

Nyctinomus multispinosus (Peale), Burmeisfcer (vide Peters, L c. 
1865, p. 573). 

Molossus eunocephalus et faliginosus, Cooper, Ann. New-York Lyc, 

iv. 1837, pp. 65, 67. 

EMnopoma carolmense , Gundlach, nec Geoffroy, Wiegm. Archiv, 
1840, p. 358. 

Dysopes naso , Wagner, Supp. Schreb. Saugeth. i. p. 475 (1844); 

v. p. 707 (1855). 

Nyctinomus mexicanus , Saussure, Rev. et Mag. Zool. i860, p. 283. 

Molossus aztecus , Saussure, L c. p. 285*. 

Nyctinomus musculus , Gundlach, Monatsb. Akad. BerL 1861, 
p. 149. 

Nyctinomus nasutus, Tomes, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 68 ; Allen, Mo¬ 
nograph of the Bats of North America, p. 7 (1864). 

Ears nearly as long as the head, laid forward they extend almost 

* Prof. Peters informs me that Molossus aztecus, Saussure, included by him 
in his subgenus Molossops (~ Myopterus), h really a synonym of A. brasiliensis, 
as he has since ascertained by direct examination of the type. 
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to the end'of the nose; inner margins not united, but arising close 
together from the muzzle about midway between a line drawn be¬ 
tween the eyes and the extremity of the nose; inner and outer mar¬ 
gins of the ear-conch almost regularly convex, continuous ; the inner 
margin with five or six minute horny projections; antitragus but 
slightly developed, separated posteriorly by a shallow and small notch ; 
tragus quadrate, larger than in N* gracilis . Upper lip with nume¬ 
rous vertical wrinkles; muzzle in front of the origin of the inner 
margins of the ears fiat, terminated by the sharply cut margins of 
the nostrils. No gular sac. 

Wings from the distal third of the tibia near the ankles. Fur 
moderately long and very dense, extending upon the wings above 
and beneath as far outwards as a line drawn from the middle of 
the humerus to the knee, the remainder naked. Lower incisors six, 
crowded; the outer incisors very slender, overlapping the external 
margin of the middle incisors, the internal margins of which are also 
overlapped by the central incisors; first upper premolar small, with 
an acute cusp well elevated above the gum in the centre of the small 
space between the canine and second premolar. 

Length (of an adult J): head and body 2"*25; tail 1"*4, tail 
free from membrane 0”*8; head 0”*8; ear 0"‘7, tragus 15 X 0”*] 2; 
forearm l"*7; thumb 0"*3 ; second finger—metacarp. 1"*65, 1st pin 
0"‘65, 2nd ph. Q"‘8; third finger—metacarp. Q"*65, 1st ph. 0"*55, 
2nd ph. 0"*45; fourth finger—metacarp. 0"*8 ; 1st ph. Q"*5, 2nd ph. 
0"'25 ; tibia 0"’5 ; foot and claws 0"*33. 

Hah* The warmer regions of North and South America and their 
islands, extending from California to Chili; apparently everywhere 
distributed throughout the tropical and subtropical parts of America, 
where it is probably the most common species of the genus, as it has 
the widest range, 

19. NyCTINOMTJS NORF0LCENS1S. 

Molossus norfolcemisy Gray, Ann. Nat. Hist. iv. p. 7 (1839). 

Ngctmomusplaniceps, Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 1866, p„ 22. 

Molossus wileom, Krefft, List of Australian Bats (1871). 

Ears triangular, shorter than the head, separate, their inner margins 
arising from distinct points of origin; inner margin of the conch 
almost straight, tip broadly rounded off, outer margin straight; anti- 
tragus scarcely distinguishable from the outer margin, a small almost 
imperceptible shallow notch indicating its commencement; tragus 
triangular, rounded off above. Muzzle flat, obtuse; the upper lip 
with shallow vertical wrinkles; nostrils opening sublaterally. Gular 
sac small, aperture circular, directed downwards; quite rudimentary 
in female, lungs from the ankles; the outer and inner toes equally 
enlarged. 

Fur reddish brown above, paler beneath; base of the hairs much 
lighter. Above, a broad band of very short fur covers the wings 
behind the proximal four fifths of the forearm, but does not extend 
to the carpus. 

Upper incisors long, widely separated at their bases, converging 
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inwards and forwards; a blunt projection from the cingulum of each 
posteriorly. First upper premolar small, but much larger than in 
the other species of the genus, tilling up the space between the canine 
and second premolar. Lower incisors six, deeply bifid; first lower 
premolar sipall and acutely pointed, its inner side partly covered by 
the °f the second premolar, as in M. rufiis ; 

second premoIaPBHHre the size of the first, its cingulum directed 
obliquely forwards and upwards. 

Length (of an adult 5): head and body 2 rr, l ; tail 1"'25, tail 
free from membrane 0"‘6 ; head G"*8 ; ear Q"*6, tragus 0"’15 x Q"T ; 
forearm 1"\35; thumb 0"*26 ; second finger—inetacarp. 1"’3, 1st 
ph. 0"*55, 2nd ph. 0"*7; third finger—metacarp. l"*25, 1st ph. 0"*45, 
2nd ph. 0"*4 ; fourth finger—metacarp. 0"*9, 1st ph. 0"*35, 2nd ph. 
0"*15 ; tibia 0"*4 ; foot and claws 0"'3. 

Had, Australia (New South Wales, Queensland) ; Norfolk Island. 

, Inc, |; Pm, Ears separate , tragus triangular . 

(Subgen. M ohm outer us, Peters.) 

20. Nyctinomus albiventer, n, sp» 

Ears triangular, shorter than the head, inner margins arising from 
distinct points of origin from the forehead; inner margin of the ear- 
conch almost straight, slightly concave in upper third, tip rounded 
off, outer margin straight; antitragus scarcely defined, separated 
posteriorly by a very shallow notch; tragus nearly as broad opposite 
the base of its inner margin as high, irregularly triangular, rounded 
off above, very similar in shape to that of N. norfolcensis , but 
less triangular and broader above, an obtuse projection about the 
middle of its outer margin. Extremity of the muzzle projecting very 
much beyond the mandible, the end of the nose very prominent and 
distinct from the upper lip, nostrils opening almost laterally. Sides 
of t]|e upper lip with vertical grooves not well defined. Gular sac 
small. 

Wings from the lower third of the tibiae or from the ankles; fifth 
toe somewhat smaller than the first. 

Dentition similar to that of N. acetabulosus (to be described), but 
the lower incisors are not crowded, 

iW, above, white at the base, the remaining part dark brown; 
beneath, the greater part of the chest and abdomen dirty white, the 
sides brown. Wing- and interfemoral membrane nearly naked; a 
narrow band of fur extends outwards behind the forearm and along 
the proximal third of the fifth metacarpal bone. 

Length (of an adult $ , the type): head and body 2"*2; tail 1"'25, 
tail free from membrane 0"*7 ; head 0"*85 ; ear 0"'65, tragus O''*15 
forearm 1"*45 ; thumb 0"*35 ; second finger—metacarp, 1"*4, 1st 
ph. G"*55, 2nd ph. 0"*7; third finger—metacarp. i"*4, 1st ph. 0"“5, 
2nd ph. 0 r '35; fourth finger—metacarp. 0"*9, 1st pin 0"*35, 2nd 
ph. O '* 15; tibia 0"*4 ; foot and claws 0"*3. 

Had. Madagascar. 

Type in the British Museum. 
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21. Nyctinomus acetabulosus. 

Molossus acetabulosus, Commerson, MS. Vide Peters, Monatsb. 
Akad. BerL 1869, p. 402. 

Nyctinomus acetabulosus , Desmarest, Mammalogie, p. 117 (1820). 

Nyctinomus natal-ends , Smith, Zoolog. S. \ 

Nyctinomus (Mormopt evus)jugular is, Peten^^^^Sl865 3 p. 468. 

Ears quite separate, arising* from the sides of the forehead at a 
short distance above and in front of the eye; the inner margin of 
the ear-conch slightly convex for two thirds its length, abruptly con¬ 
cave in upper third, so that the upper extremity of the ear is attenu¬ 
ated, and the subacute tip projects forwards and inwards, instead of 
backwards and outwards, as in most species of Bats; outer margin of 
the conch forming almost a straight line from the tip to its termi¬ 
nation near the angle of the mouth, interrupted only by a slight 
eniarginatioii opposite the middle of the tragus, indicating the/ com¬ 
mencement of the antitragus; tragus nearly as broad as highi irre¬ 
gularly triangular, with a truncated vertical angle. Muzzle flal; ex¬ 
tremity projecting considerably beyond the lower lip; sides of the 
upper lip with short ill-defined vertical wrinkles. In the male a large 
glandular sac in the centre of the inferior surface of the neck, in the 
female rudimentary. 

Wings from the distal third of the tibiee ; the fifth toe not so much 
thickened as the first. 

Fur dark reddish brown above, somewhat paler beneath. Upper 
incisors separate from the canines and also from each other; lower 
incisors small, slender, bifid, crowded; the second incisor on each 
side slightly overlapped by the margins of the first and third ; canines 
without basal cusps; the single upper premolar separated by a narrow 
interval from the canine, with a projecting base internally, which is 
concave behind and anteriorly develops an acute cusp; first lower 
premolar unicuspidate, equal to three fourths the second in vertical 
extent. 

Length (of an adult <?) ; head and body 1"*9 ; tail 1"*/, tail 
free from membrane 0"*6; head 0"*75 ; ear 0"*6, tragus 0"* 15; 
forearm 1"*55 ; thumb 0"*25; second finger—metacarp. 1"\5, 1st 
ph. 0"*6, 2nd ph. 0"*7 ; third finger—metacarp. T'*5, 1st pin 0"*5, 
2nd ph. 0"*4 ; fourth finger—mefcacarp. 1"‘15, 1st pin 0"*4, 2nd pin 
0"*2 ; tibia Q"*4 ; foot and claws 0"*35* 

Hah* S.E. Africa (Natal); Madagascar; 'Bourbon; Mauritius. 

The three last-described species, N. norfolcensis , N. albiventer, 
and N, acetabulosus , differ from all the other species of the genus 
in the relative lengths of the metacarpal bones of the second and 
fourth fingers, resembling rather, in this respect, the species of the 
subgenus My op term (gen. Molossus). In all other species ofiVyc- 
tinomus the metacarpal bone of the second finger is double the 
length of that of the fourth; in these three species, and in Myop- 
terus, it is but one half longer. These species also agree together 
in the form of the tragus (in which they also differ from all other 
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species of Nyctinomus , and resemble Myopterus ), in their distinctly- 
separated ears, in the possession of six lower incisors, and in the 
presence of a glandular gular sac. These characters appear sufficient 
to unite them in a subgenus at least. But N . norfolcensis has an 
additional upper premolar, which is even better developed than in 
other species of the genus, and therefore belongs to the snbgenus 
Nyctinomus \ while N. albiventer and N. acetabulosus , on account 
of the absence of this small premolar, are relegated to the snbgenus 
Mormop terns. 

It is therefore impossible, in a natural arrangement of the 
species, to separate N. albiventer and iV, acetabulosus into a distinct 
subgenus characterized by the number of the upper premolars; for 
this would exclude N norfolcensis , which is, undoubtedly, in all other 
respects, very closely allied to them, and forms with them a well- 
defined section of the genus. 

3. Report on some of the Additions to the Collection of Mam¬ 
malia in the British Museum. By Dr. Albert Gunther, 
F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., Keeper of the Zoological Department. 

[Received November 6, 1876.] 

(Plates LXIX-LXXXV.) 

3. On a Collection from the Philippine Islands. 

A small collection made by Professor Steere in .the Philippine 
Islands gives some additional information as regards the distribution 
of certain species in that group. It contains 
Macaeiis philipjmiensis (Is. Geoffr.). 

This Monkey was procured in the mountains of Mahayhay, in the 
island of Luzon, near Manila. Dr, Steere also shot the same species, 
or apparently the same, in the islands of Palawan, .Mindanao, and 
Basilan. They go in large troops, and are often seen along the sea¬ 
shore, where they seem to he occupied in hunting for shell-fish and 
crabs. 

Galeopithecuspliilippinensis (Wafcerb.), from Bojol, 

Pter opus jubatus (Temm.), from Mindanao. 

Tupaia javanica (Horsfi), from Palawan. 

Viverra tangalunga (Gray), from Panay. 

Sciurus exilis (S. Mull.), from Basilan (also found in Mindanao). 

Sciurus steerii (sp. n.), 

Sciurus steerii (Plate LXIX). 

Dr. Steere 5 s collection contained two examples of this apparently 
imdescribed species, which greatly differ in coloration, but are 
structurally quite identical;— 

1. A specimen obtained from Balabac (marked 6510) has the 
upper parts, sides of the body and outer side of the legs, of a rich 
chestnut-brown colour, the hairs being tipped with black, which gives 
the fur-a grizzled appearance. All the lower parts are brownish red. 
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Hairs of the tail of moderate length, rather stiff, bright brownish red, 
each hair with a broad black ring. 

2. The second specimen is from Puerto Princesa, Palawan (num¬ 
bered 6798); it has the upper part of the head, the middle of 
the back, and the outer side of the legs grizzled with greyish brown 
and black, each hair having a black ring and black tip. Sides of the 
body similarly grizzled, but mixed with numerous white hairs. Lower 
parts pure white, with the exception of the root of the tail ; anal region 
and borders of the white abdomen brownish red. Coloration of tail 
as in the first specimen, but with the tip black. 


Specimen 1. Specimen 2. 
in. in. 


Distance from end of snout to root of tail,. 

Length of tail... 

Length of naked sole of hind foot. 

Length of skull.. 


9 * 

bi¬ 

ll 


9 

7 

H 


2. On a Collection from Borneo. 

Mr. Xi. Low has brought with him to England a second collection, 
from the same district in which the specimens described in a former 
paper (p. 424) were obtained. It contains two molar teeth of 
an adult Elephant undistinguishable from those of Blephas indicus . 
They had been evidently exposed for a long time to the deteriorating 
influences of the weather; and although Elephants are no longer found 
in the immediate vicinity of the west coast, Mr* Low has reliable infor¬ 
mation of their occurrence in the interior, and has no doubt of this 
animal being indigenous in Borneo, and not merely an importation. 

The following species prove to be undescribed;— 

Lute a lomi, sp. nov. 

Entirely chocolate-brown, nearly black along the middle line of 
the back. Lips and chin to the level of the ears white, cheeks 
and throat brown. The white of the upper lip extends upwards 
nearly to the nostril, and is sharply defined towards the brown part 
of the snout. Bristles arising from brown parts are black, those from 
white parts white. Ears conspicuous. 

in. 

Distance of nose from vent. 23 

Length of tail.. 11 

Distinguished from Lutra simung by its much shorter tail 

Hystrix crassispinxs, sp. nov. (Plate LXX.) 

This species, which belongs to the same section as ILjavanica and 
the allied species, is distinguished from all by the great size and 
length of the quills, all of which, moreover, are more or less distinctly 
grooved above, or at least provided with ridges. It is conspicuously 
smaller than //. javanica, but agrees with it in being covered every¬ 
where with stiff spines, except on the foremost part of the head and 
abdomen. The largest quills are, in the middle, about twice as thick 
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as an incisor. The prevailing hue of the head and fore part of the 
body is a greyish brown; but towards the large quills the spines are 
getting whitish at the tip and base. The basal half of the large quills 
is white, the apical half black witoh white tip. Slender quills white, 
with black subcentral ring. Legs blackish*. 


Fig. l a . 



Lower jaw of Hystrix crassispinw, 

in, lin. 

Length of body from tip of nose to root of tail.... 17 0 


Length from nose to ear. 3 6 

Length of tail with terminal quills. 6 0 

Length of fore foot. . 2 0 

Length of hind foot .. 3 0 

Length of one of the largest quills.. 7 0 

Length of one of the hollow caudal quills ... 6 0 


Mr. Low brought home four specimens of this species. The 
existence of a Porcupine in Borneo has been repeatedly mentioned, 
for instance by Midler, Verbandl. Nat. Gesch. Ned. Overz. Bezitt. 
p. 36 (under the erroneous name of Hystrix fasciculata) , and by W. 
Marshall, Proc. ZooL Soc* 1871, p* 235, who refers a very young 
example in the Leyden Museum to Marsden’s H. longicciuda from 
Sumatra. From the notes of the Butch naturalists it is impossible to 
decide whether the specimens examined by them belong to our species, 
or whether a second species exists in the island, approaching in size, 
and perhaps identical with, the Sumatran or Malaccan form. 

The Skull (figs. 1, ! a , pp. 737-8) is distinguished by the short¬ 
ness of the nasal bones, which are shorter than, or as long as, the 
frontal suture. The anterior portion of the frontal region is not very 
convex. Ascending ramus of the intermaxillary broad, about as 
broad as one of the nasal bones, infraorbital opening of compara¬ 
tively moderate width. The palatal incision advancing forwards to 
the front margin of the hinder molar. 

* On the inner side of one of the skins, in which the subcutaneous tissues 
have been cleared away, the arrangement of the large quills may be distinctly seen, 
These quills are not uniformly distributed over the hinder half of the back, but 
their roots are collected in bundles of five, six, or seven, the bundles having the 
appearance of imbricated pectinated scales. The roots of the largest and 
thickest quills occupy the middle of each scale or bundle. A similar arrange¬ 
ment has been figured by F, Cuvier, Nouv. Ann. Mus. Parisf i. pi. xv. fig, 1. 
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I give some of the measurements of two skulls, one (A) being that 
of an old, the other (B) of a younger, though full-grown, individual. 


Total length........ ... 

A. 

millim. 

_ 110 

B. 

millim. 

no 

Length of nasal bone ,.. 


33 

38 

Length of frontal suture.. 


39 

38 

Least width of nasal bone .. 


9 

8 

Length of fronto-intermaxillary suture „. 


9 

7 

Least width of interorbital space . 


39 

40 

Distance between incisor and first molar 


29 

30 

Length of upper molar series... „, 


24 

2 o 

Width of palate between the second molars 


9 

8 


The skull of this species resembles much that figured by Blaitmlle 
(Ost&ogr. Hystrix , pi. ii.) tinder the name of Atherura fascicidata. 
I have not seen the skull of this species; but I should have expected 
it to be more similar to that of A. macrura than it would appear from 
Blainville’s figure. 

Trichys, g. n. 

Allied to Atherura , but with the tail reduced to a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible projection of the skin. Dentition as in Atherura , but with 
the lower incisors more compressed. Facial portion of the skull com¬ 
pressed, without enlargement of the air-sinuses, A postorbital process. 

Trichys lxpura, sp, n. (Plate LXXI.) 

All the upper and lateral parts of the body are densely covered 
with flat flexible bristles of moderate length, grooved on the upper 
as well as lower surface. Underfur very scantily represented by 
fine woolly hairs ; and on the rump some long hair-like bristles p ro¬ 
ject beyond the flat ones. On the head and abdomen the bristles 
are replaced by flat stiff hairs. In the external form and structure of 
the head, ears, and feet there is no marked difference from Atherura, 
The general tint of the upper parts of the animal is brown, each spine 
being white at the base, and brown towards the point. On the sides 
the brown colour gradually passes into the white of the lower parts. 
Hairs of the long moustache black, the longest hairs having whitish 


terminations. 

in. lirt, 

Total length ... 17' 0 

Distance from nose to ear ...*. 3 0 

Length of ear.. ........... 1 0 

Length of sole of fore foot. I 6 

Length of sole of hind foot .. 2 6 

Length of one of the longest flat spines .... 1 8 


Shill (figs, 2, 2 s , pp. 740-1).—The following notes refer chiefly 
to points in which Trichys differs from Atherura . Especially 
remarkable is the development of a postorbital process, and of the 
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corouoid process, in which this form differs from most of the other 
members of the group of Porcupines. 


Fig. 2. 



a. Skill of THck/s lipitra, nat. size, b. Lower jaw, nat. size. 
e. Lower molars ; d. Upper molars: twice nat. size. 

The facial portion of the skull is compressed and rather elongate, 
the nasal bones quite as long as the frontal suture, and extending far 
more backwards than the suture between intermaxillary and frontal. 
Frontals rather flat above, with projecting postorbital process, behind 
which the skull is constricted. The zygomatic arch is strong, deeply 
channelled along its whole length, and expanded along its lower edge ; 
malar with projecting infero-posterior angle. Palate with a projecting 
ridge on each side, commencing from the first molar, the ridges con¬ 
verging in front of the foramina ineisiva. Palatal notch opposite to 
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the, space between the third and fourth molars. Coronoid process 
well developed, rising above the level of the condyle. A very con¬ 
spicuous projection on the lower edge of the mandible marks the 
boundary between the incisive and molar portions of the bone. 

e Eig. 2 a . f 



Skull of Trichys ttpurct, natural size. 


The animal described is undoubtedly the same as that of which a 
fragmentary skull has been figured by M. Gervais, Yoy. Bonite, 
Mamm. pL 11. figs. 4-6. The author thought it to be identical 
with Hystrix macrura (Gm,). As far as I can make out from his 
description, his materials were:— 

1. A dried example, said to have been brought by the naturalists 
of 4 La Bonite 5 from Sumatra*, where it is called u Lancia Kloele.” 
This specimen is also tailless ; but M. Gervais adds that he had con¬ 
vinced himself, w qu’il avait ete inutile, lors de la preparation. 55 No 
mutilation of any kind has taken place in our Bornean specimen 
brought by Mr. Low, who, besides, assures me that the natives had 
told him that this species was tailless. 

2. The fragmentary skull taken from that skin, figured by M. 
Gervais, about the identity of which with that of our animal there 
cannot be any doubt. 

3. But, singularly, M. Gervais refers further to this , species the 
skeleton of a long-tailed Porcupine with twenty-one caudal vertebrsef, 

* According to Eydoux’s Itinerary, the expedition did not touch at Sumatra 
(Voy. Bonite, Zool. i. p. xiii.). 

t The numbers of vertebras are differently given on p. 63; but " Acanthion 
macroimwi ” is probably a slip of the pen. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 187 b, No. XLIX. 
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brought to the Paris Museum by Diard and Duvaucel (p. 62). 
With the evidence of two tailless specimens before us, we may well 
be justified in supposing that this skeleton does not belong to the 
same species of which he has figured the skull. 

3. On the Cranial Differences of the species of Atherura. 

Of the three species of Atherura , viz. 

1. A. fasciculate, (Waterh., ?Shaw), from Siam, with simple, flat¬ 
tened caudal bristles; 

2. A . macrura (L.,Waterh. )p=fasciculata (Gray, Cantor), from the 
Malayan Province, with twisted and irregularly dilated caudal 
bristles; and 



3. A . africana (Gray), from the west coast of Africa, with caudal 
bristles as in the preceding*,— 

* 1 have repeatedly (for instance, P. & S. 1S07, p. 103) drawn attention to 
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I know the two latter only. Although readily distinguished in 
the adult state., they are sufficiently similar when young to render 
the determination of examples* the origin of which is unknown, a 
matter of some uncertainty. The skulls, however, show constant, 
though slight, distinctive characters. 

In Atherura macrura (fig. 3, p. 742) the foramina incisiva are 
extremely narrow slits which run in an almost parallel direction, and 
are very close together. The palatal notch advances far forwards, 
to the level of the third molar. The alisphenoid is very thin, but 
slightly bent outwards. 

In Atherura africana (fig. 4, p. 742) the incisive foramina are 
narrow, but conspicuously wider and much more distant than in the 
Malayan species, and divergent behind. The roof of the palate 
extends far backwards, its hind margin being behind the level of the 
last molar. The alisphenoid forms a broad and rather thickened 
ramus, bent outwards and much produced backwards. 

4. On some new Mammals from Tropical America . 

Ha pale leucopus. (Plate LXXII.) 

Upper and lateral parts of the body covered with silky hair of 
moderate length and brownish-grey colour, darkest on the nape of the 
neck and occiput; face and head with short sparse white hair. Ears 
large, naked, without tuft. Throat greyish brown; lower parts of 
the body and inside of the legs rusty red; forearm, hands, and feet, 
white. Tail short-haired, blackish or black, with white extremity. 

The female differs from the male in the hairs of the upper parts 
having silvery white tips. 

Length of head and body 11-J- in., of tail 14| in. 

Number of vertebrse: cervical 7, dorsal 12, lumbar 7, sacral 3, 
caudal 31-33. 

Medellin. Several specimens, identical in coloration, collected by 
Mr. T. K. Salmon near Medellin, Antioquia, U. S. of Columbia. 

Bactylomys typus (Is. Geoffr.). 

We have received two fine skins of this rare Rodent, unfortunately 
without skulls, from the Rio Napo. 

the occurrence on the coast of West Africa of freshwater fishes previously 
considered to be exclusively typical of the Indian region. 

That these instances escaped the notice of naturalists who have recently dis¬ 
cussed the relations of the African and Indian faunas is to me less surprising 
than the omission of a not less singular fact, viz. the reappearance of Atherura 
on the West-African coast. It strongly confirms Mr. Wallace’s view that there 
is present, in the Mammals and Birds of West Africa, a special Oriental or even 
Malayan element (Geogr. Distrib. i. p. 263). Instances of this kind appear to 
me to be of infinitely greater weight in solving the problem of the mode of 
dispersion of animals over the globe (or their genesis) than deductions drawn 
from lists of genera vaguely or artificially defined. On this occasion I may also 
be allowed to refer to, and thus, perhaps, save from oblivion, some remarks 
in Sept. Brit. Ind. Introduce. p, viii, in which, I believe, for the first time, the 
occurrence of African Reptilian types in the Indian Region has been distinctly 
stated, , 
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IrASIUROMYS VILLOSTJS (J)ev.). 

A single specimen was in the collection made by Mr. E. Bartlett; 
on the lluallaga river, and is preserved in spirits. It is an adult 
female. Being almost destitute of hairs about the head, and the skin 
of this part being so much injured that nothing could be ascertained 
about its external appearance, the skull has been removed. The tail 
had been mutilated during the lifetime of the specimen. The trunk 
and limbs are in good condition. 





e 



f 

SMI of Lasiuromys viUosus. 
c, upper molars ; d, lower molars; magnified. 


>f uniformly soft, dense, almost woolly hair of 
'ail densely hairy, the hairs being as dense and 
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long as those on the hack. Colour uniform bright brownish yellow 
somewhat less bright towards the head, and becoming darker towards 
the middle of the tail. The mutilated tail measures four inches, and 
appears to have been twice that length when perfect. The ears seem 
to have been small; claws of proportionate strength. 

in. lin. 


Length of trunk (without head). 7 6 

Length of sole of fore foot (with claws). 1 0 

Length of hind foot*. 1 10 

Length of third and fourth toes.. 0 7 


The facial portion of the skull (fig. 5, p. 744) is very short, the 
distance between the incisors and first molar being equal to the 
length of the molar series. The molar series diverge very slightly in 
front. Molar teeth distinctly longer than wide, with internal enamel¬ 
fold deeply penetrating the tooth and sometimes crossing it without 
interruption. The palatal notch advances to the level of the middle 
of the third molar. Vertical occipital crest developed. 

millim. 


Length of the entire skull... 57 

Length of nasal bones .. 15 

Length of frontal suture .. 22 

Least width of the frontals . 15 

Distance between the incisor and first molar . 12 

Length of upper molar series ... 12 

Width of palate between the second molars.. 3 

Length of first upper molar ... 3 

Length of second upper molar.. 3 

Length of third upper molar... 3| 

Length of fourth upper molar .... 2-| 

Length of lower molar series... 13 


Loncheres caniceps. (Plate LXXIIL) 

Fur of uniform softness, without any spines. Tail rather densely 
covered with short hairs, below which the scales are more or less 
visible; towards the end of the tail the hairs are thicker, entirely 
hiding the scales. Upper parts rusty brown, with an admixture of 
some black hairs. Head to behind the eyes grey. Lower parts 
reddish white, Feet greyish, toes whitish. Tail black. 

in. Iin. 


Length of head and body .... 11 0 

„ tail .... ... 7 6 

Distance between nose and eye .. 1 0 

Length of fore foot. 1 0 

„ hind foot,. 1 10 


This species belongs to the group with short snout, the distance 
between incisors and molars being considerably less than the length 
of the molar series. The molar series diverge in front as well as 
behind in both jaws. The single molar teeth are long, especially the 
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first. The enamel-folds traverse generally the entire width of the 
teeth. 

a Fig. 6. b 





f 



Skull of Lonchcres ccmiceps. 
c, lower motors; d, upper molars: twice nut. size. 

millim. 

Length of nasal bones.... 18 

„ frontal suture. 20 

Distance between upper incisor and first molar .... 10 

Length of upper molar series ... 131 

Width of palate between first molars ... 3-| 

„ „ second molars ... 3 

„ *, fourth molar .. *... 

Length of first upper molar... 4 

„ second molar.. 3 i 

„ third, as well as fourth molar ... 3 

■ . ' first lower molar . ■. .... 4 

„ second, third, or fourth molar 3 J 
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' Skin of an adult male from Medellin* collected by Mr. 1\ EL. 
Salmon. 

Echimys dimibiatus. 

Fur composed of hairs only, somewhat harsh to the touch, and of 
moderate length. Tail nearly naked, covered with very small scales, 
pencilled at its extremity. Upper and lateral parts uniform brown. 


Fig*. 7. 




Skull of Eehimys clhmdiatm . . 
d, upper molars; e, lower molars: twice nat. size. 


lower parts of a pure white ; the two colours sharply defined, The 
white colour extends in a narrow stripe round the upper lip, and 
occupies also the lower half of the tail. Feet brownish grey, toes 
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whitish. Ears of moderate size. Claws feeble. Tail not much 
shorter than the body. 

in. lin. 

Length of head and body.. 7 6 

„ tail.'.. 6 6 

„ hind foot ... 1 9 

The palatal notch extends far forwards, nearly to the level of the 
front margin of the third molar. 

millim. 


Total length of skull .......... .. 47 

Length of nasal bones .. 17 

,, frontal suture . 14 

Least width of frontals.. 31 

Distance between incisor and first molar ..... . 9 

Length of upper molar series .... 8 

„ lower molar series. 8 


A fully adult male (stuffed) has been in the Museum for many 
years ; nothing is known of its history beyond that it was presented 
by the Earl of Derby. 

Echimys brevicauda. 

Echimys brcichyurus , "Waterh. Mamm. ii. p. 345 (not synon.). 

Fur composed of rigid hairs of moderate length, which, although 
flattened and channelled, are so narrow and flexible as not to merit 
the term of spines. Tail scaly, with scattered hairs. Upper parts 


Fig. 8. 



Foot and spine of Echimys brevicauda. 

brownish red, the hairs having black tips; sides similarly coloured, 
but of a lighter shade; throat and sides of the abdomen reddish 
white, middle of the abdomen white. Feet and tail greyish. Thumb 
scarcely detached, but distinctly clawed ; the third and fourth fingers 
project about two lines beyond the second. The three middle toes 
are armed with rather strong claws and of nearly the same length. Ears 
of moderate size. Tail much shorter than the body. 

in. lin. 


Length of head and body.. 9 0 

tail.. .... ,, 5 1 i 
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in. lin. 


Distance between nose and eje ... 6 II 

Length of fore foot .. 0 10£ 

>5 bind foot .. 1 11 


Fig. 9. 



Skull of EcMmys brevicauda. 
d } upper molars; e, lower molars: twice nat. size. 



The skull and dentition appear to differ scarcely from those of 
Cer corny s cunicularius and EcMmys cayennensis . The palatal notch 
is on a level with the hind margin of the last molar. 
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millim. 


Total length of skull ... 56 

Length of nasal bones ..... .................. 20 

„ frontal suture ... 16 

Distance between incisor and first molar . 12 

Length of upper molar series. 9 

„ lower molar series... 9 


An adult male in spirits and the skin of an adult female were 
brought by Mr. E. Bartlett from Chamicuros, Iluallaga river. 

I believe that the specimen in the British Museum from Bolivia, 
noticed by Mr. Waterhouse as E, inennis (Mamm. ii. p. 498, pi. 16. 
fig. 5), is not specifically distinct from the Iluallaga specimen. Its 
fur is somewhat less harsh than that of the latter, and its throat is 
white; but the skulls of both examples are entirely alike. Unfor¬ 
tunately the tail is lost. The true Echimys inermis of Pictet' has a 
considerably longer tail than E . brevicauda. 

Nor can there be any doubt that the two specimens from Chi¬ 
li ore, which Mr. Waterhouse determined as E. brachyurus , are only 
the young of the same species. I removed the skull from the larger 
individual, and found only three molars developed. These examples, 
as well as the one named “ E. inermis” are from the same collection, 
made by Mr. Bridges in Bolivia. 

Echimys semispinosus (Tomes) differs in having the spines more 
strongly developed, and in its coloration. 

Echimys ferruginetjs. (Plate LXXIV.) 

This species is allied to those which have been described under the 
names of hispidus , spinosus, and brachyurns , but is distinguished from 
the first by its shorter tail, from E. spinosus (Lichfc.) or brachyurua 
(Wagn.) by its shorter hind foot, and from E. spinosus of Rengger 
by a longer tail. 

The whole of the upper and lateral parts is covered with spines, 
which are strong and broad on the middle and posterior parts of the 
body, becoming weaker towards the head and limbs, only the foremost 
part of the nose and cheeks being covered with hairs. Tail covered 
by large scales, with intermixed longish hairs sparse on the proximal 
half, but more dense towards its extremity, which terminates in a 
single very long fine hair. Upper parts and sides of a bright rusty 
red, shaded with greyish along the middle of the head and back and 
on the sides of the neck, each bristle having a greyish ring near the 
point, which is red. All the lower parts and limbs salmon-coloured. 
Lower lip and toes whitish. Tail grey. Ears of moderate size; 
claws of proportionate strength. 

in. lin. 

Length of head and body.. 6 3 

„ tail..... 4 0 

„ hind foot...... 1 3 

„ longest bristle .. 11 

Width of longest bristle .. ... Of 
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The palatal notch extends forwards to the level of the middle of 
the third molar. 

inillim. 

Total length of skull .... 44 

Length of nasal bones .... 13 

„ frontal suture.... 14.j 

Least width of frontals. *... 11 

Distance between incisor and first molar. 8J 

Length of upper molar series.. 8 

„ lower molar series . ,. 8 


The skin of a fully adult male was obtained by Mr. E. Bartlett at 
Chamicuros, Huallaga River. 


November 21, 1876. 

Prof. W. H. Flower, Y.P., F.B.S., in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of October 1876. 

The total number of registered additions to the Society’s Mena¬ 
gerie during the month of October was 91, of which 52 were ac¬ 
quired by presentation, 18 by purchase, 2 by exchange, 2 were bred 
in the Gardens, and 17 were received on deposit. The total number 
of departures during the same period, by death and removals was 155. 


Mr. Sclater exhibited the skin of a young Rhinoceros belonging 
to Mr. W. Jamrach. 

The animal had been captured in the Sunderbuilds, near the Ray 
Mangal river, in May last, and brought immediately to Calcutta, 
where it only lived 24 hours. Mr. Sclater called attention to the 
folds in the skin, which were exactly those of Bh. sondaicus , 
though it remained to be proved whether the Rhinoceros of the Sun¬ 
derbunds was really identical with the Malaccan and Javan forms. 
According to Mr. Jamrach J s information, the females of the species 
obtained in the Sunderbunds were entirely destitute of any horn*, 
which would appear not to be the case in the Javan animal. Mr, 
Sclater believed that this was the first specimen of the Rhinoceros 
of the Sunderbunds that had been brought to this country. 


The Secretary exhibited, on the part of Mr. A. Anderson, F.Z.S., a 
coloured drawing of Etmjs hamiltonii , taken from life, from a speci¬ 
men that was captured at Futteligurh (Ganges) in April last. The 
occurrence of this, our handsomest emydine in India, a species chiefly 
confined to Lower Bengal, so far west as Futteligurh (some 700 
miles) was stated by Mr. Anderson to be of great interest. It proved, 
on dissection, to be a female, and measured across the carapace 
10X9’6 inches. - 

** The Rhinoceros incrmis of Lesson (Compl. aux oeuvres de Buff. ed. 2, vol. i. 
p. 514) appears to have been based on such a female.—P. L. S. 
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A letter was read from Count T. Salvador!, C.M.Z.S., containing 
the following remarks on some of the birds mentioned by Signor 
D’Albertis as seen by him during his first excursion up the Fly River 
(P. Z. S. 1876, p. 414; Ibis, 1876, pp. 359-362). 

£< Signor D’Albertis has not sent any specimens from the Fly 
River of the following species :— Paradisea raggiana , Tadorna sp., 
Manucodia viridis, Epimachus magnificus, Microylossus aterrimus , 
and Ceyx solitaria ; so that these species are not included in my 
Catalogue of D*Albertis’s second collection”*. 

As regards the Paradisea raggiana, although Signor B’Albertis 
must be the one who best knows this bird, the most splendid of his 
discoveries, still as he does not state that he has killed any specimen 
of it along the Fly River, 1 should like to compare specimens of this 
locality with those of Hall Bay. I must say that I was rather in¬ 
clined to think that the Bird of Paradise from the Fly River might 
be of a different species, as is the case with the Goura which I have 
lately described as G. sclateri, and which is certainly different from G, 
albert isi. The G. sclateri has been mentioned by Signor 1)’Albertis 
as Goura , sp. inc. (P. Z. S. 1876, p. 414), and again with only the 
generic name of Crowned Pigeon (Goura) in ‘The Ibis/ I cannot 
help thinking that Manucodia viridis has been mistaken for the widely 
spread species M. atra , which is also found at Hall Bay and on the 
Aru Islands; while M. viridis, so far as I know, has a very limited 
range, and has only been found on the north-west peninsula. It 
would also be interesting to examine specimens of the Epimachus 
called magnificus, as it may happen that the bird from the Fly River 
belongs to the Cape-York form (. E . alberti ), 

Signor D’Albertis has sent specimens of the birds named by him 
Tamjsiptera dea and Halcyon nigrocyanea,; and these are respectively 
Tanysiptera galatea, var. minor , and Gyanalcyon stictolmma of my 
catalogue. C. stictolcema is a beautiful species, allied to O. nigro¬ 
cyanea , but certainly different. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Descriptions of six new Species of Shells from the Collec¬ 
tions of the Marchioness Paulucci and Dr. Prevost. By 
G. B. Sower by, jun. 

[Received October 27, 1876.] 

(Plate LX XV.) 

. q ON v US PAULucciiR, sp. nov. (Plate LXXV. fig. 3.) 

C. testa dong at a, solidula, obsolete striata, ohtusissime angula ta, 
antice attenuaia , albida aurantiaco late interruptim fasciata , 

* “Catalog© diunasecondacollezionecli uccelli roccolti dal Sig- L. M. D’Al- 
bertis neir isola Yule e sulla vieina costa della Nuova Guinea, c cli nna pieeola 
eollezione della regione bagnata dal fiume Fly/’ Ann. Must. Civ. di Storm Nat. 
di Genova, ix. pp, 7-49, Ottobre 1S76. 
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fasciis castaneofusco longitudinaliter strigatis, aliter linen 
aurantiaeis ewimie trigono-relieulata; sp ira pgr a mida li 3 anfrac - 
libus lender spiraliter sulcatis; apertura august a, alba . 

Long. 60, lat. maj. 20 mill.; spira alt. 19 mill., apertura lat. map 
5, min. 2 mill. 

Hah . Mauritius. 

Shell elongated, rather solid, obsoletely striated, very obtusely 
angulated behind, and gracefully attenuated to the front, whitish, 
with broad interrupted bands of orange, longitudinally streaked with 
chestnut-brown, intersected by an exquisite network composed of tri¬ 
angular orange lines; spire pyramidal, whorls faintly spirally grooved; 
aperture narrow, white. 

This beautiful species, belonging to the interesting collection of 
the Marchioness Paulucci, of Florence, forms a striking addition to 
the subgenus Cylinder , or “textile” group of Cones. In general 
form it resembles C. gloria-mans ; but it differs from that valuable 
species in the formation of the spire, the whorls being much less 
concave and the angle of the body-whorl more rounded. In colour 
and marking it closely resembles <7. aureus; but it is of a much more 
tapering form than that species, and its surface is much smoother. 

Conus superscripts, sp. nov. (Plate LXXV. fig. 4.) 

C. testa oblonga 3 solidiuscula, angidata 3 turgidula , lcevi 3 antice 
valide sulcata , albida cceruleo tincta 3 maculis grandibus fulvis 
irregulaviter ornata 3 fasciis frequentibus angustis maeulatis et 
quasi literatis cincta; spira abbreviata, fulvo strigata 3 anfrac - 
tibus concaviuscidi$ 3 spir aliter sulcatis j apice acuto , roseo ; 
apertura subangusta, fauce purpureo-fusco tincta. 

Long. 27, lat. 14 mill., apert. lat. maj. 4, min. 2 mill. 

Hab . Madagascar. 

Shell oblong, rather solid, angular, somewhat swollen, smooth, 
strongly grooved in front, whitish tinged with blue, irregularly orna¬ 
mented with large yellowish blotches, and encircled with numerous 
narrow bands composed of letter-like spots; spire short, marked 
with radiating stripes of the same tawny colour as the spots on the 
body-whorl, whorls rather concave, spirally grooved; apex acute, 
rose-coloured; aperture rather narrow, interior tinged with purplish 
brown. This shell also belongs to the Marchioness Paulucci, and is 
the only specimen I have seen. Though of simple form, it is quite 
distinct from any hitherto known species. Its bluish tinge of colour 
and delicate letter-like markings are remarkable. 

Conus baccatus, sp. nov, (Plate LXXY. fig, 5.) 

C. testa ahhremato-turbinata,* turgidula, minutissime decussata, 
conspicue seriatim granulata, albida , macidis aurantiaeis grandi¬ 
bus trifasciaia ,* spira acuta 3 brevi; anfractibus concavis, fere 
leembus, ultimo hiangidato . 

Long. 23, lat. maj. 15 mill. 

Shell short, rather swollen, very minutely decussated, with regular 
rows of conspicuous granules, whitish, with large orange blotches 
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arranged in three bands; spire acute, short, whorls concave, nearly 
smooth, last whorl biangulated. 

This interesting little Cone belongs to the rich collection of Dr, 
Prevost, of Alengon. Apart from its somewhat stunted form, the 
delicacy of its markings and rows of gem-like granules, it is remark¬ 
able for the double angle at the top of the body-whorl. 

Contjs reflectus, sp. nov. (Plate LXXV. fig, 6.) 

C. testa pyriformi , antice granulala , postice Icevi , ad unguium, 
minutissime c or on at a s albida , rosea late bifasciata, fasciis fusco 
nebulatis; spira mo die a > anfractibus concaviuscidis crehre $ul- 
catis ; apice acuminata. 

Long. 25, lat. 15 mill. 

Shell pear-shaped, anterior portion granulated, otherwise smooth, 
very minutely coronated at the angle, whitish, with two broad bands 
of rose-colour clouded with brown ; spire moderate, whorls rather 
concave, closely grooved ; apex acuminated. Specimen in the col¬ 
lection of Dr. Prevost, 

Lima zealandica, sp. nov. (Plate LXXV. fig. 1 a, fig. 1 h,) 

L. testa lata , crassa , suhwflata , radiation cost at a , utrinque pan- 
lulum hiante; latere antico oblique producto , late concavo - 
planulato , infra medium angulato , margins ventrali ad angulum 
acclivi ; latere postico oblique rotundato ; costis 18, regulari« 
bus , quadratim rotundatis , squamatis , inter dum fulvo- 

ruhescentibus ; interstitiis Icevibus , concavis , costas aequantibus; 
auriculis parvis declimhus ; umbonibus acutis incurvatis, 

Shell broad, thick, rather inflated, radiately ribbed, slightly gaping 
on each side; front side obliquely produced and concavely flattened, 
forming an oblong lunule terminating below the middle in a decided 
angle; the other side obliquely rounded ; ribs eighteen in number, 
rather square, thick, scaled, sometimes of a reddish-brown colour ; 
interstices between the ribs smooth, concave, equal in width to the 
ribs; auricles small, sloping ; umbones acute, incurved. 

Hah . New Zealand. 

This species is well distinguished from its congeners by a broad 
concave lunule, forming a straight outline to one side of the shell, 
terminating in an abrupt angle. Among recent species its nearest 
analogues are L. paucicostata (Sowerby) from the Red Sea, and L. 
multicastata (Sowerby) from Australia; but it differs from both these 
in the characters above mentioned, and in the number of ribs being 
more than those of the former and less than those of the latter ; the 
ribs also are more elevated than either. There is a fossil species found 
in the Pliocene of New Zealand to which this is more nearly allied; but, 
upon comparison, I am convinced that it is distinct. All the species 
of Lima hitherto known being entirely white (with the exception of 
L.fasciata , which has very faint fulvous concentric bands), receiving 
first the coloured specimen of the new species 1 thought the colour 
might prove specific ; but I have since received a larger specimen in 
which there is no trace of colour; so that the coloured specimen 
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must be regarded as a variety. Both specimens belong to the 
collection of Dr. Prevost. 

Carbium ornatum, sp. nov. (Plate LXXV. fig. 2.) 

C. testa oblique orbiculari, mediocriter inflata, radiatim c os tat a } 
latere aniico rotundato, postico superne leviter compressor oh - 
iusissime angulato ; costis 28 , elevatis , angulatis , conspicue 
7iodosis, maculis rubris paucis pulcherrime ornatis , ad latera ob¬ 
lique sulcatis . 

Long. 19, lat. 17 mill. 

Hah. Hongkong. 

Shell obliquely orbicular, moderately inflated, radiately ribbed, 
front side rounded, posterior slightly compressed, and very obtusely 
angled at the upper part; ribs twenty-eight in number, elevated, an- 
gulated, conspicuously noduled, and ornamented with distant red 
spots ; sides of the ribs obliquely grooved. 

Several specimens of this pretty little species were sent me last 
year from Hongkong by Mr. Cuthill, the type having passed into 
the collection of Dr. Prevost. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXXY. 

Fig. 1 a and b. Lima zealan&ica and var., p. 754. 

2. Cardiim ornatum, p. Too. 

3. Conus pauluccics, p. 752. 

4. - superscriptus, p. 753. 

5. - baccatus, p. 753. 

6. - rcflectus, p. 754. 


2. On two new Species of Hesperomys. 

By Edward it. Alston, E.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

[Received November 1, 1876.] 

In examining the Central-American specimens of Muridse in the 
British Museum I have found two well-marked species which appear 
to be undescribed. 

Of these, the first was indicated, though not characterized, by the 
late Dr. Gray, and was exhibited to this Society, along with some 
other Guatemalan mammals, in June 1843. I have thought it best 
to retain his name, and would therefore call it:— 

Hesperomys teguina, sp. n, 

Mus teguina , Gray, P. Z.S. 1843, p. 79 (sine descr.). 

Ears moderate, rounded, sparingly clad with fine blackish hairs. 
Tail short, not longer than the body alone, very minutely annulated 
and rather thickly covered with fine short dark-brown hairs. Fur 
close and velvety. Colour of all the upper parts warm dark reddish 
brown, the fur lead-coloured, with red-brown tips, the longer hairs on 
the back black; chin, throat, and breast like the upper parts, but 
more greyish, the rufous tips of the hairs being shorter; belly shaded 
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into deep fawn ; ears, feet, and tail dusky. Approximate measure¬ 
ments of the mounted type specimen :—■ 

inches. 


Length of head and body.. .. 3*25 

„ tail (tip imperfect) . 1*90 

,, ear .. 0*40 

„ hind foot. 0*65 


Bah. Cohan, Guatemala (Brit. Mm.)* 

This very peculiar small dark short-tailed mouse is quite unlike 
any other species with which I am acquainted. It may here be ob¬ 
served that the Mus tazamaca , indicated as new by Gray at the same 
time, proves to be the species since named Reithrodon mexicana by 
M. de Saussure*. 

The second species is a large form, which I propose to name after 
Dr. Elliott Coues, whose recent researches have done so much 
towards clearing up the confusion existing as to North-American 
rodents. 

Hesueromys coxiest, sp. 11.. 

Ears proportionally small, rounded, sparingly clothed with short 
hairs. Fore feet small; bind feet large, the toes long, the second, 
third, and fourth being subequal, the soles quite naked, with small 
tubercles arranged as in II. palmtris. Tail long, scaly, almost naked, 
the fine sparse hairs being hardly perceptible. Fur thick and rather 
woolly. Upper parts reddish brown, the fur dark slate-colour, with 
broad rufous tips, mixed with longer black hairs; the flanks lighter 
rufous, gradually shading below into dirty white (or pale fawn) with¬ 
out any distinct line of demarcation; breast washed with rufous ; 
feet very sparsely clad with short greyish hairs ; tail nearly unicolo- 
rous, paler beneath at the base. Teeth typically Hesperomine ; skull 
with the upper margin of the orbits forming a raised crest (as in If. 
palmtris), but the palate not produced so far back. Measurements 
of three specimens, a in spirits, b in skin, c mounted:— 



a. 

b. 

■. <?; 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

Length of head and body .. 


675 

— 

„ tail . 

.. 570 

6*00 

5*40 

„ ear ... 

..■v 0*54 

0*65 


„ fore foot ...... 

..0*48 

0*55 


„ bind foot. 

.. 1*10 

1*30 

1-08 

„ skull.. . 

.. . * / 

7*25 



Bab* Mexico,” (5) Geale, (c) Verreaux , Brit. Mus,; Guate¬ 
mala (c); Cohan, (a) Salvin , Brit. Mus. 

The Guatemalan specimen differs from the Mexican ones in being 
light fawn beneath, instead of dirty white more or less washed with 
rufous, but agrees in all other respects. 

. This, species resembles H. palustris, Hark, in the raised supra¬ 
orbital ridges of its skull, its short ears, large hind feet, and naked 
* Bev. et Mag. de .ZooL 1860, p. 109. 
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soles—points which have caused Drs. Baird* and Couesf to separate 
that species as a subgenus Oryzomys, it differs strikingly, however, 
not only in size and coloration, but in the long and nearly naked talk 
In the latter it rather agrees with the forms named If. (Tylor/iys) 
nudicaudus by Dr. Peters J and Neomys <panafnensu by Gray § ; 
but these have a different type of skull, the supraorbital edges being, 
produced laterally instead of vertically. From the character of the 
feet, I should expect that II. couesi would prove to be at least par¬ 
tially aquatic in its habits. 


8. On the Chinese Deer named Lophotragm michianus by 
Mr. Swinhoe. By A. H. Gamiod, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
sector to the Society. 

[Received November 7, 1876.] 

: (Plate LXXVI.) , 

At a meeting of this Society in 1874 (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 453), 
Mr. E. Swinhoe described a small Deer sent him from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ningpo by Mr. Miehie, of Shanghai, and gave it the 
name Lophotrayus michiams , after its discoverer. The specimen 
consisted of a skin, without the skull or any other bones. Mr. 
Sclater, at the time, suggested that it might be the Elaphodus eeplia- 
tophus, which had been described shortly before || by M. Alphonse 
Aliln e-Edwards from specimens obtained by Pere David in Moupiu. 
Mr. Miehie informed Mr. Swinhoe that the specimen was a female; 
and Dr. Peters, of Berlin, who carefully examined it before it was 
mounted for the national collection in that city, has courteously 
answered questions which I put to him with reference to it (the 
type) in the following words:—“It does not show a trace of horns. 

. . . It show 7 s well-developed feats, and not a trace of a penis; 
there is no trace of an impression on the lower lip, as would have 
been the case if it had been furnished with the male tusks, figured 
from imagination in Swinhoe’a figure.” From what will be said 
further on it can.bc evidently inferred that the type specimen is a 
female.' . v ; ;'v .. ■■■ ■ . . 

A second specimen, a living male, of the same Deer was purchased 
by the Society'on February 12th last from Mr. Miehie’s agent.' It 
also came from the AFingpo district. Mr. Sclater’s note with 
reference to it, together with a woodcut of the animal, will be found 
in the ‘ Proceedings 9 for this year (anted, p. 273). In this he tells 
us that “the canines project from the sides of the mouth, as in 
Hydropotes , There are no external antlers; but there are bard 

* Mamm. N. Amer. p. 458. f Proe. Acaci, P ilad. 1874, p. '183 

| Monatsb. Ak. Berlin, 1866, p. 40k 
' § Ann. &,Mag. Nat. Hist. 4th ser. sii. p. 417. ! 

|! Nouv. Arcli. du Mus. 1874, Bull. p. 93. : 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1876, No.'L. . ■ ' 50 
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projecting cores, sensible to the touch, beneath the elongated hairs 
which form a flattened disk on the forehead.” 

Shortly after its arrival the animal began to show symptoms of 
paralysis, which led to its death on the 14th of July. The follow¬ 
ing are measurements made a few hours after its death, before any 
incisions had been made :—- 

inches. 


From tip of nose to base of tail.. 36 

Fleshy tail.. 3 

Length of head... 91- 

Length of ear........ .. 5-f 

Greatest breadth of ear.. ... 3f- 

From the middle line of the back straight 

down to the elbow... 10 

From the elbow to the wrist. 

From the wrist to the base of hoofs. (H- 

From the middle line of back straight down 

to the knee... 3 31 

From the knee to the ankle.... 9 

From the ankle to the base of the hoof .. 10 


A minute examination of the skull and skin of this specimen, in 
association with the description and figures given of Elaphodus 
cephalophus , made it quite evident to me that Michie’s Deer is of 
the same genus as it; and I wrote to M. Milne-Edwards to ask him 
some questions of detail with reference to the Moupin species. In 
reply that gentleman told me that, besides the specimen figured by 
him, he has two other skins of the same species in very bad con¬ 
dition, which much resemble Lophoiragus in their colour, and that 
he believes they clearly show that the species is variable in its 
coloration, and that the .Deer described by Mr. Swiuhoe is the same 
as that obtained by Fere David. At the same time he very cour¬ 
teously sent me the two skins above mentioned, from the larger 
(male) of which the figure, of the skull given by him was taken, and 
also gave me permission to remove the skull from the smaller (young 
female) skin. This I have done, and find that in age it is exactly 
the same as the Society’s specimen, 

A comparison of the skins makes it immediately evident that the 
animals from Moupin and those from Ningpo scarcely differ from 
one another at all, and that Lophotragus michianm and Elaphvdus 
cephalophus are the same species, slightly modified in accordance with 
the difference in their habitats. 

The following description of the species may serve to render its 
characteristics more apparent;— 

Elaphodus cephalophus is a Deer of about the same size as the 
Indian Muntjac (Cervulus muntjac ), with minute simple antlers, 
which are situated on slender convergent pedestals; and with enor¬ 
mous canine teeth. The supraorbital glands, found in the Muntjacs, 
are not present i nor is there a tufted gland on the outside of the 
metatarsus, ' 
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The hair is coarse and slightly quill-like. In the Moupin specimens 
it is of two kinds as regards general coloration—all in front of a ver¬ 
tical line drawn through the shoulder-joint, with the exceptions to be 
mentioned below, being whitish at the base, and gradually becoming 
dark-brown towards the tip, quite close to which there is a distinctly 
marked narrow white ring. This white ring near the extremity of 
each hair gives a speckled appearance to the parts covered with it. 

Over all the body behind the above-mentioned line this white ring 
is absent; and each hair, from being white at the root, gradually 
darkens to become of a rich brown at the tip, over the sides and 
back of the animal, more pronounced along the middle line—at the 
same time that, whilst deepening in intensity down the legs, below 
the carpus and tarsus the colour is almost black itself, as are the 
hoofs. In the female figured by M. Milne-Edwards, which is of a 
more rufous tint generally than the pair of skins lent by him to me, 
there is, as is sometimes the case in Cermlus reevesi, a white line just 
above the hoofs. 

The under surface of the tail is white, as is also the hair in the 
pudendal region. 

Much resembling, though more developed than in the females 
and the young males of the genus Oervulus , there is a crest of 
lengthy deep-brown, almost black hair arranged in a horse-shoe 
shape in the frontal region. It is anteriorly that the crest is deficient, 
the short speckled hair of the nose extending backwards, at the same 
time that it lengthens, to enter the interior of the enclosure thus 
formed. This crest is slightly prolonged between the ears as a 
pointed process, with the equally dark hair of the base of the 
exterior of which it does not blend, a narrow speckled isthmus 
intervening. M. Milne-Edwards tells us* that the interior of the 
ears is whitish, and that the tips of these organs, as well as the 
greater part of their inner edge, are of a nearly pure white. A trans¬ 
verse black bar extends across the inner surface of the ear, about 
three quarters of an inch broad. Along the lateral margin of the 
outside of the horse-shoe crest the short hair forms a light grey line 
in front of the eye, becoming reddish brown behind it. The long 
hair of the crest itself is directed backwards. 

In the young male specimen from the hills near Ningpo which 
forms the subject of the present, paper, the only hair which is ringed 
is situated in the front of the base of each ear, occupying an 
extremely small area. Elsewhere the chocolate-brown of the Moupin 
examples is replaced by greyish-black, each hair being white for a 
considerable distance from its base. The face and neck are there¬ 
fore not speckled or brown, but uniformly dark grey. The head is 
figured, as it appeared immediately after death, in the accompanying 
drawing (Plate LXXVL). 

The skull of the Ningpo Elaphodus cannot be said to differ essen¬ 
tially from the Moupin specimens. Although there are exquisite 
figures in the ‘ Recherches pour servir a l’histoire Naturelle des Mam- 
miferes’ f of the skull of the adult male, M. Milne-Edwards has most 
* Loo. cit p. 355. t Atlas, pis. fill & 67. 

50* 
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obligingly allowed me to remove the cranium from tlie skin of the 
female that be has lent me, which fortunately happens to be of exactly 
the same age as the Society’s male; in other words, the median milk- 
incisors are gone, whilst the third molars are just protruding, all the 
milk-molars being in place. In the Society’s specimen the frontal 
pedestals are fairly long, but without any antlers at their extremities. 
Their bases are slightly further from one another than in the Moupin 
male ; and there is a second slight difference from both it and the 
female, which is, that just at the root of the ascending orbital process 
of the malar bone the ring of the orbit does not become ossified 
upwards so as to reduce its size by the formation of a shallow lamina 
above the masseteric ridge. This peculiarity may also be expressed 
by saying that the surface of origin of the masseter muscle extends 
upwards as far as the margin of the orbit in the Ningpo male, whilst 
in those from the more western locality it ceases some distance 
below it. But it must be noted that the Ningpo specimen died in 
very bad condition, the bones being spongy and ill-marked*, whilst 
the others were shot. wild. In it, strangely enough, there is also an 
abnormality with which I am not at all acquainted. It is that the 
malar bones on both sides, instead of being single, are made up of 
two independent parts, an orbital and a zygomatic, with the suture 
longitudinal and nearly straight, extending from the anterior extre¬ 
mity of the zygomatic process of the temporal bone to the posterior 
inferior part of the large crumenal depression. 

Sir "Victor Brooke t, in his paper on the CcrmH, has drawn 
attention to the very peculiar distribution' of the ankyloses in the 
tarsus of that family, he having demonstrated that in it the external 
and middle cuneiform bones blend with the siavieulo-cuboid to form 
a single bone. The same condition exactly exists in Elaphodus 
eephalophus, the innermost cuneiform bone remaining free. But, 
strange to relate, in my specimen of Michift’s Deer, on both sides, 
this internal cuneiform bone is completely anebylosed with the 
metatarsus, a further specialization than is found in any other 
ruminant, so far as I can make out. 

In Michie’s Deer no trace of the lateral metacarpal rudiments 
could be detected. It possesses thirteen pairs of ribs, six lumbar 
vertebrae, six ankylosed sacrals, and nine caudais, making forty-one 


* The following are the measurements of the sinII of the Ningpo male, side 
by side with which those of the male (adult) Moupin specimen are given, from 
M. Milne~Ed wards's figure;— 


Extreme length of skull .... 

Extreme breadth from zygoma to zygoma. 

Interval between inner sides of frontal pedestals ... 1 jf 

Extreme length of nasal bones.. 2'f\- 

Breadth- of facial plane opposite lacrymal foramina lf r J 

Mandible from angle to incisor margin ......._ 

Extreme length of pramaxilla...■;. 1|| 

Extreme; intermolar breadth .. 

f P. Z. S. 1874, p. S3. 


Ningpo 

.Moupin 

spec.. 

•spec. 

in. 

in. 

■ <ji 

7ft- 

■ 

% 
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2* 
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vertebras in all. The bones, in the specimen under consideration, 
especially those of the limbs, are extremely porous and badly 
marked ; nevertheless, on making a section of the head of the meta¬ 
tarsus, it is apparent that the internal tarsal cuneiform bone has so 
completely fused with it as to leave no line of demarcation. In the 
Paris specimens of Elaphodus the tarsus exactly resembles that of 
Cermhis , and the lateral metaearpals are very nearly lost. 

In the young female from Mo up in the milk canine teeth are in 
place, their permanent successors appearing, in the dry skull, above 
them. In the male of the same age from Jsfingpo, the tusks have a 
remarkably permanent appearance, and there is no evidence from 
the condition of the maxillary bones that they belong to the milk 
series. Such being the case, it must be presumed that the milk 
canines in the male are shed earlier than in the females, as it is not 
in accordance with any known facts that they should have persistent 
pulps which would remove any necessity for their replacement. 

Anatomy of the Alimentary Canal and other Viscera. 

The muffle is more considerable than in the Elaphine Deer, but 
resembles that of the RusincB and Muntjacs in extending upwards 
along the outer border of each nostril as far as its superior margin. 
The canine tusks protrude an inch below the upper lip, and mark 
the lower lip at the spots at which they come into contact with them. 

The palate in front of the intermolar region is transversely ridged 
by folds of the mucous membrane, slightly crenulated at their free 
backwardly directed edges. These folds are deficient in the middle 
line ; and those on one side are not continuous with those of the 
other, but with the spaces which intervene between them. The 
intermolar region and the palatal surface behind it are smooth, and 
black instead of flesh-coloured, as it is anteriorly. 

The tongue is like that in most ruminating animals, broad near 
the tip, then narrower, and again slightly broader opposite the 
intermolar eminence. Its mucous membrane is covered with two 
kinds of papillae—first the filiform, small, thick-set, short and blunt 
over the anterior part of the organ, conical and larger in the middle 
of the intermolar eminence, and secondly the fungiform, disk¬ 
shaped and flattened, scattered sparsely over the fore part, and at 
the sides of the intermolar eminence gradually enlarging and be¬ 
coming arranged in a linear manner, converging as they run back to 
form the circumvallate papillae, eleven on one side and twelve on 
the other. 

The salivary glands present no special features of interest. The 
tonsils open each by an orifice situated in the middle of a slight 
depression. The epiglottis is rounded, with a slight notch in the 
middle line of its contour. 

The stomach possesses much the proportions of that of the Musk 
(Moschus moschiferus)*. In the rumen perhaps the converging left 
lateral caecal extensions of the upper and lower compartments are 
slightly longer. The villi are there very close-set, elongated, flat- 
* VideVZ.B. 1875, p. 168. 
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tened, and slender, with nearly parallel sides, the largest being 
slightly spooned at their free ends. In most parts they are about 
a quarter of an inch long; but on the folds they are much shorter. 
Nowhere are they absent. They are all blunt-tipped and slightly 
crenulated along‘their margins. No trace of the special gland found 
by Prof. Flower on the anterior wall of the paunch of the Musk 
could be detected. Neither in Cervulus muntjac nor in C . reevesi are 
the villi of the rumen flattened, they being cylindrical. . The cells of 
the reticulum are shallow and not large, covered with minute papilla* 
on their floors, and with a regularly arranged row on the top of each 
cell-wall. 

The fsalterium resembles that of the ordinary Deer, and differs 
from that of Moschus in that the plicae are unequal in length. There 
are thirteen folds of what may be termed the first power, because they 
are the deepest, between each two of which one of the second power is 
developed. On each side of each secondary fold is a tertiary, about 
a quarter of an inch deep ; and, again, there is a longitudinal row of 
papillae on each side of each tertiary fold, which may be considered 
to be a rudimentary set of the fourth power. Such a psalterium may 
be called quadruplicate , because folds are present of four different 
depths. The stomach of Moschus would be simpliciplicate, were it not 
that there is a row of papillae developed between the plicae in some 
parts; it is therefore duplicate upon the nomenclature here suggested. 

The abomasum presents no peculiarities. 

The following are the measurements of the intestines:— 


ft. in. 

Small intestine . 23 2 

Large intestine .. 9 8 

Caecum ... 9| 


The colic coil was not disposed in quite the ordinary manner ; but 
the peculiarity was probably an individual one. At its end the large 
intestine made a complete transverse reduplication before turning 
forward from the right iliac fossa to form its terminal and irregular 
curve round to the sigmoid flexure. 

The spleen is fiat on one side, domed on the other, and circular. 

The liver is composed of two nearly equal lobes, from the abdomi¬ 
nal surface of the right of which is developed the triangular and 
laterally directed caudal lobe. The Spigelian lobe is only rudimen¬ 
tary, being represented by a slight tumefaction of the vertebral border 
of the portal fissure. There is no gall-bladder. 

In the arteries of the neck the arrangement is that found in the 
Ruminantia generally, the ascending aorta giving origin, first to the 
left brachial with the corresponding vertebral, then to the left carotid, 
and finally to the same three vessels of the right side. 

There are thirty-eight tracheal rings above the accessory bronchus, 
and nine below it, making forty-seven in all* In the lungs the two 
lobes of the left side and the five on the right were found, the right 
lung being the larger. The lower lobe of each lung is comparatively 
'small. 
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The brain (figs. 1 and 2) is richly convoluted for its size, its mea¬ 
surements, after having been hardened in spirit, being 


Greatest length of hemispheres ........ 2^§ 

Greatest depth of hemispheres . 1-J- 

Greatest breadth of brain .... .. 2f^ 


It is therefore somewhat larger than in Cervus humilis , as may be 
Fig. h 



inferred from the measurements given by Professor Flower*. This 
species it also closely resembles in its convolutions, as well as in the 
considerable development of the anterior lobes. The hippocampal, 
inferior external, together with superior and middle external gyri, are 
easily recognizable, the sulcus separating the last two being long, and 
the middle external gyrus traversed in the direction of its length by 
* P.Z. S. 1875, p. 170. note. 
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a minor sulcus. There is a break in fche sulcus which separates the 
middle and inferior external gyri a little more than an inch from the 
anterior border of the hemisphere, which is peculiar. As in Moschus 
and in Cervus humilis , the calloso-marginal sulcus appears on the 
superior surface of the brain, allowing the hippocampal gyrus to 
appear between it and the middle line. In Cermlus muntjac the convo¬ 
lutions are slightly less developed than in Michie’s Deer, and the 
calloso-marginal sulcus is even more superficial; it is, however, 
narrower anteriorly. % t . 

In its generative organs , the glans penis (fig. 3), instead of being 
blunt, is an elongated and slender cone, terminating much like the tip 
of a wooden pen-holder, the urethral orifice being situated just behind 
the extreme tip, slightly turned upwards. The Muntjacs and the 


Fig. 3. 



Roe Deer agree with Michie’s Deer in the shape of the glans; but 
whereas there is no trace of Cowper’s glands in Capreplus and Michie’s 
Beer, they are large in Cermlus (in C. muntjac at least). There are 
four nipples. On the outside of the skin covering the metatarsus I 
found in the recently dead animal a deep smegma-secreting depres¬ 
sion, evidently homologous with the metatarsal glands in most Cervidse. 
There were no tufts of hair round these ; and I cannot recognize their 
situation in the prepared specimen of the sldn. 

General Remarks, 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the Lophotragus 
michianus of Swinhoe is the same animal as the earlier-named Ela~ 
phodus cephalophus of A. Milne-Edwards, tod that it was because 
his specimen was a female in which the skull was wanting, at the 
same time that the figure given by M. Milne-Edwards is from a re¬ 
markably light-coloured and red skin, that Mr. Swinhoe was misled 
as to its affinities. It seems, however, that the Ningpo animal is of 
a greyer tint than that from Moupin; for the description given by 
Mr. Michie*, namely that “ it is a dark iron-grey or pepper-and- 
salt colour, like some Scotch terriers, 5 ’ exactly applies to the Society’s 
example, whilst the Paris skins are all decidedly chocolate, although 
differing in tint among themselves. 

As to the affinities of Elaphodus cephalophus , M. Milne-Edwardsf 
has remarked that it is intermediate between the Muntjacs and the 
ordinary Deer, in certain respects appearing even to unite these ani¬ 
mals to Hydropotes and Moschus”- 

That Moschus has any close affinities with Cermlus and its allies 
fe extremely doubtful; and a comparison of the above description of 
* P. Z, s, 1374, p. 453, .. . t Loo, cit, p. 353, 
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the visceral anatomy of Elaphodus with the facts brought forward in 
Prof. Flower’s important memoir on Moschus tends to confirm this 
view. 

The internal anatomy oHIydropotes is not known; hut the absence 
of any frontal tuft, the presence of an inflated auditory bulla, 
together with the non-ankylosis of the cuneiform bones with the 
naviculo-euboid of the tarsus, are against its Cervuline affinities. 

With Cervulus there is every reason to believe that Elaphodus is 
most intimately related. The size of the animal, the conformation 
of the skull, the fusion of the cuneiform bones with the naviculo- 
cuboid, the non-development of the metatarsal tufts, and the pre¬ 
sence of the frontal crest are all evidences in that direction, as is the 
similarity of the shape of the glans penis in the two genera. It ap¬ 
pears to me that Cervulus , together with Elaphodus , form a sub¬ 
family of the Cervidse, which might be termed the Cervulinee and be 
defined as follows:— 

Cervulinje. Small Cervidee in which the proportionally small 
antlers are situated on elongated pedestals, up the front of which 
the: lengthy hair of the crest which is developed in the frontal 
region extends. Females hornless. Suborbital glands large in 
both sexes. No metatarsal tufts. Canine tusks large in the 
males, minute in the females. The second and third cuneiform 
bones of the tarsus ankylosed with the naviculo-cuboid. The 
lateral metatarsals wanting, and the lateral metacarpals present 
only as slender bones opposite the upper ends of the third and 
fourth metacarpals, or wanting altogether. 

Two genera are contained in this subfamily. 

Cervulus . Cervulinse in which the pedestals of the antlers are di¬ 
vergent, and send downwards from their roots strong supra¬ 
orbital ridges, the antlers themselves diverging into a brow-antler 
and a simple beam. Cutaneous glands developed on the inner 
side of each supraorbital ridge. 

Elaphodus . Cervulinse in which the pedestals of the antlers are 
convergent and do not send downwards supraorbital ridges. 
Antlers minute and simple, scarcely projecting beyond the much- 
developed frontal hair-tuft. Frontal glands absent. 


4. Descriptions of new Species of Lepidoptera from New 
Guinea, with notice of a new Genus. By Arthur G. Butler, 
F.L.S,, F.Z.S., fee. 

[Received November 4, 1876.] 

(Plate LXXYIL) 

The following novelties formed part of a collection recently made 
in Yule Island, New Guinea, by Dr. James. 
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RHO PALO CERA. 

N YMPHALIDiE. 

Etjplcea guerin ii, Felder. 

I merely record this butterfly as being common in the collection, 
and only previously known to occur at Am; until now I had not seen 
the species. 

Etjplcea dolgsa, n. sp. (Plate LXXVII. fig. 1.) 

Allied to the preceding, smaller, no white spots. 

Wings above dark pitchy brown, paler on the external area and 
costal area of secondaries; primaries with six to seven lilac subapical 
spots in a curved series, the third in the male (which is fourth in the 
female) largest and sagittate ; male with an elongate interno-median 
sericeous streak; female with the subapical spots larger and paler 
than in the male. Wings below bronzy olive-brown ; central area of 
primaries blackish, internal area greyish, with a sericeous streak in 
the male and a white streak in the female; a minute bluish dot in 
the cell and three beyond it (sometimes wanting) ; secondaries with 
a dot in the cell, and sometimes one beyond it pale bluish ; base of 
wings and pectus black, white-spotted. Expanse of wings, d 3 inches 
1 line, 5 2 indies 9 lines. 

Callxflcea jamesi, n, sp, (Plate LXXVII. fig. 2.) 

Allied to (7. pumila, but the male darker than O. trimenii or C, 
seriata . 

d .. Wings above deep shining red-brown, the external half of pri¬ 
maries and the apical border of secondaries almost black, with faint 
purplish reflections; primaries with two subapical contiguous white 
spots, and below them a decreasing submarginal series of four white 
spots, all bordered with lavender; secondaries with costal area shining 
silver-grey, the cell and the area immediately above it occupied 
by a large creamy patch; a whitish subapical dot. Primaries 
below slightly paler; a large creamy internal patch reaching the 
median nervure ; four pure white subapical spots in an oblique series, 
the two upper ones contiguous and largest; a submarginal series of 
minute white points : secondaries red-brown, apical area slightly 
darker; two subapical and four to five submarginal white points; 
base and pectus black, white-spotted. Expanse of wings 2 inches 8 
lines, 

$ . Paler and more uniformly coloured than the male, white spots 
much larger, bordered with lilac, subapical spot of primaries trifid, 
five submarginal spots ; three subapical white dots in secondaries: 
wings below paler, all the spots of the upper surface, and a complete 
submarginal series of spots white ; expanse of wings 2 inches 8 lines. 

A well-marked species. 

Calliplcea infantilis, n. sp. (Plate LXXVII. fig, 3.) 

^ d t Allied to the preceding species, considerably smaller, darker, 
with fewer spots. 
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Primaries above deep coppery brown, the costal and apical half of 
primaries and the submedian area of secondaries almost black, with 
very feeble bluish reflection ; primaries with a large trifid sub apical 
white spot, washed with lilac ; two submarginal white spots imme¬ 
diately below it: secondaries with the costal area shining brownish 
grey ; the upper half of the cell and the area immediately above it 
sordid whitish. Wings below more uniform in colour than above; 
primaries with the interno-median area whitish ; five subapical spots 
in an oblique series, the third largest: secondaries with two sub- 
apical bluish dots, the lower one barely visible ; base of wings and 
pectus black, white-spotted. Expanse of wings 2 inches 2 lines. 

The smallest species hitherto described. 

Tenaris jamesi, n. sp. (Plate LXXVII. fig. 4.) 

Wings semihyaline, snow T -white, with a diffused basal ochraceous 
nebula ; primaries with the costal area and apex black-brown, exter¬ 
nal angle irrorated with sooty brown : secondaries with the apex and 
apical border sooty brown ; a large subapical ocellus visible from 
transparency of the wing; a large ocellus on the first median inter¬ 
space black, with white-dotted lilac pupil and diffused yellowish iris 
with greyish edge (round which is seen a pale ochraceous zone, owing 
to the transparency of the wing) : head and collar black; antennse 
black, palpi orange with black tip, thorax grey, the prothorax brown¬ 
ish ; abdomen ochreous. Primaries below nearly as above, but 
without the sooty external angle; secondaries without the sooty apex 
and border, with tw f o large ocelli, one subapical the other as above, 
black irrorated with blue scales, with large white pupils and broad 
grey-bordered ochreous irides. Pectus and legs black. Expanse of 
wings 4 inches 3 lines. 

Allied to T. mylmcha . 

Atella cervina, ri. sp. (Plate LXXVII. fig. 5.) 

Above reddish tawny, paler in the female, with blackish markings 
as in A . arruana , but more pronounced ; wings below also much as 
in A . arruana , but the basal area not washed with lilac in either sex, 
the black spots more pronounced, the whitish discal and submarginal 
spots more silvery, and the submarginal zigzag ochreous band much 
more irregular : expanse of wings, d and J , 2 inches 5 lines. 

Though nearly allied to T. arruana , this species is much larger, 
darker, More heavily bordered and spotted with black-brown, and 
the basal area below differs markedly in the absence of the strong 
lilac wash which is persistent in the Aru species. 

Heterocera. 

Celerena, Walker*. 

Allied to Celerena (of Lepidoptera Heterocera); wings larger, more 

* Mr. Walker altered the type of his genus Celerena, originally described in 
the * Transactions of the Entomological Society,’ from C. divisa to C. sobria ; as 
the two species are not congeneric, I would propose for the latter (which is the 
type of Celerena in the Lepidoptera Heterocera) the name of Craspedms, n, gen. 
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or less yellow in colour ; the arrangement of nervures much the same ; 
palpi thicker, antennae much more slender. Type O. divisa. 

Celerena vulgaris, n. sp. 

Allied to €. perithea , of Cramer, from Amboina, but with the trans¬ 
verse golden-yellow band of primaries twice as wide, and the black- 
brown border of secondaries only half as wide; expanse of wings 
2 inches 4 lines. 

This is evidently a very common species. 

The above-named germs will include the following species:—0. 
lerne, Boise!,; C, divisa, Walker; C. andamana, Felder; C. commutata , 
Walker; 0. mutata, Walker; C. perithea, Cramer; C. proximo,, spreta, 
and comiexa of Walker ; and C. euc?iemis of Felder. 


5, Contributions to a General History of the Spongiadce, 
By J. S. Bowerbanr, LLD., F.R.S., &c.—Part VIII. 

[Eeceived November 8, 1876.]. 

. (Plates LXXYIII.-LXXXL) 

The Sponges described in the present contribution to a general 
history of the Spongiadse are rare and very remarkable species. 
Three of them are, to the best of my knowledge, unique specimens ; 
and the fourth, Ghalina verticillata , elucidates in a singularly 
striking manner the structure and history of a diluvial fossil sponge 
enveloped in flint, which has for a long period been a mystery to 
palaeontologists. 

Desmacidon pltjmosa, sp. nov. (Plate LXXVIIL) 

Sponge elongately fan-shaped, pedicellate; pedicle long and stout, 
smooth, fan-shaped, expansion prominently hispid on both planes, 
Oscnla simple, dispersed, minute, and numerous. Pores inconspi¬ 
cuous. Dermal membrane aspiculous. Skeleton reticulated, rote 
irregular ; primary fibres stout and solid, radiating irregularly from 
the discal end of the pedicle in the same plane; secondary fibres 
radiating from the primary ones at nearly right angles to the planes 
of the sponge, short, slender, and delicately plumous. Spicula sub- 
fusiform-acerate. 

Colour, in the dried state, fawn-yellow, 

Hab. Sharks* Bay, Western Australia. 

Examined in the dried state. 

I obtained this singular and interesting sponge among many others 
from a dealer in specimens of natural history, who stated that it was 
from Sharks 5 Bay, Western Australia. It is 15 inches in height, and 
about 5 inches broad at near the middle of the fan-shaped expan¬ 
sion, No portion of the basal attachment remains; and the pedicle 
in its present state slightly exceeds 4 inches in length. It is slightly 
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compressed and very solid in its structure. The hispidity of the 
surfaces is produced by the projection of the secondary lines of the 
skeleton, which are uniform in length on both surfaces of the sponge; 
but they are more abundantly produced on the surface presented to 
the eye in the figure than on the opposite one; and they always ter¬ 
minate in plumous expansions. The primary lines of the skeleton 
are projected in slightly meandering lines, but always in the same 
plane ; and none of them exceeds about a quarter of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, The oscula are abundantly dispersed on the primary lines 
of the skeleton ; they are very minute, and are scarcely perceptible 
without the aid of a lens of about 2 inches focus. The dermal 
membrane is closely adherent to the spiculo-fibrous structures of the 
skeleton; and it can be seen distinctly only when small portions of 
the sponge are mounted in Canada balsam, in the form of thin 
expansions within the areas of the rete of skeleton-fibres. There is 
but one form of spiculum, the subfusiformi-aeerate one ; their 
average proportions are inch in length, and inch in diameter. 
The general aspect of this sponge is very remarkable: all the 
secondary plumous fibres projected from either surface rise to nearly 
the same height, rarely exceeding that of about a quarter of an inch; 
and all of them assume the same plumous expansion of their apices. 
The skeleton-structure is purely that of a Desmacidon - but its peculiar 
mode of development differs widely from every other species of the 
genus with which I am acquainted. 

Chalina vertxcillata, sp. now (Plate LXXIX.) 

Sponge pedicellate; pedicle long, smooth ; proximal portion with¬ 
out sponge-plates; distal portion sustaining a succession of numerous 
thin perfoliate more or less circular cup-shaped plates of sponge^ 
decreasing in size to the apex. Surface—upper and under surfaces 
of the plates rugose, margins entire. Oscula simple, dispersed, 
numerous on the under surfaces of the plates. Pores inconspicuous. 
Dermis reticular, rete irregular ; dermal membrane sparingly spicu¬ 
lous ; spicula depresso-spinulate, same size and form as those of the 
skeleton, dispersed. Skeleton symmetrical, radiating irregularly 
from the centres of the plates; primary and secondary lines slender 
and delicate, not very numerously spiculous; spicula depresso- 
spinulate, rather variable in length and diameter. Interstitial mem¬ 
branes sparingly spiculous; spicula same as those of the skeleton. 

Colour, in the dried state, nut-brown. 

Hah. Fremantle, Australia (Geo. Clifton , Esq.). 

Examined in the dried state. 

The height of this sponge is 13 inches, and its greatest breadth 
3 inches. At 5 inches from the basal attachment the pedicledivides 
and becomes two branches ; at the part from which the lowest of the 
plates of,the sponge is projected,.:and thence to the apex, they are 
produced in a rather irregnlaT series. The form of this sponge is 
remarkable and unusual; but the species in course of description is 
not the only one in which we find it. The whole of" such .'sponges 
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appear to be Australian. I have other specimens in my possession of 
very much greater dimensions, and among them some rather exceeding 
3 feet in length, having plates exceeding 5 inches in diameter; and 
one of the largest, at about the middle of the series of plates, 
divides, and each stem supports a separate series of plates. The 
plates of these sponges are not projected from the pedicles at right 
angles to them ; they always assume a move or less ascending 
direction, so that they form an ascending series of rather irregularly 
shaped shallow cups. 

The dermal rete is rather more strongly produced than the 
skeleton-structures beneath it, and it is quite irregular in form. 
Very little of the dermal membrane remains ; the small fragments 
that were apparent were furnished with a few dispersed spieula. 

The skeleton-structure is rather slender and delicate. The primary 
lines vary to some extent in their diameter; and in some there are a 
greater number of spieula than in others. The secondary lines of 
the skeleton are also variable in the number of their spieula and in 
their mode of disposition. 

These singularly formed sponges are interesting, not only on their 
own account, but also for affording us an explanation of a remarkable 
series of fossils that are not unfrequently found in a more or less 
perfect condition in our diluvial gravel, and which have been con¬ 
jectured by some geologists to have been allied to the Trilobites, 
while others have believed them to have been Pennatulse. 

1 had longitudinal sections made and polished of several of these 
fossils; and on examining them by direct light with a power of 100 
linear I found in some of them traces of sponge-structure, but so 
indistinct as to afford very unsatisfactory evidence of their real 
nature; but in some, as in the specimen represented by figure 4, Plate 
LXXIX,, I found unmistakable proofs of a central axial column ; 
and in this specimen the included sponge was of a nut-brown colour, 
while the enveloping one was of a milk-white; and the two were 
cemented together by an intervening thin stratum of semitransparent 
silex, without any indication of sponge-tissue in it. This peculiarity 
is strictly in accordance with the natural laws of the Spongiadaa, as 
when two living specimens of the same species touch each other, they 
unite and become as one sponge; but, however closely two specimens 
of different species of sponge may envelop each other, they never 
unite and become one inseparable mass, however closely they may 
be allied to each other in anatomical structure. 

In each section of the brown verticil I ate fossil sponge represented 
by figure 4, when viewed by direct light with a power of 17b linear,, 
there were unmistakable evidences of a very delicate spongcous reti¬ 
culation ; while in the white enveloping sponge traces of a very 
different character of reticulate spongcous structure could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen between the leaves of the verticillate sponge. In the 
latter sponge there are numerous specimens of forara'mated shells of 
various species, such as are frequently found embedded in recent 
■sponges of a similarly complicated structure. The enveloping 
sponge does not appear to be always of'the same species 'as the 
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sponge represented by figure 4. In the specimen represented by 
figure 5 (Plate LXXIX.) it is apparently the same as in that repre¬ 
sented by figure 4 ; but it has not so completely involved the verticil- 
late species, the margins of the plates of which are still uncovered. 

For the most perfect specimen of these enveloped species of 
sponges I am indebted to my late friend Dean Dockland, who could 
not imagine what it could be, unless it represented an animal allied 
to the Trilobites, the apparent smooth head and striated body 
having impreseed that idea upon his mind ; but on my pointing out 
to him a small spot on the middle of. the smooth end of the mass, 
which I conjectured might be the basal end of the pedicle, he pre¬ 
sented it to me that I might, if possible, clear up our doubts 
regarding its structure. I accordingly marked it for cutting in such 
a direction as to make a section of the supposed pedicle, as well as 
through the centre of the plates of the sponge; and the result was the 
production of the specimen represented by figure 4, Plate LXXIX., 
completely confirming the ideas regarding the nature of these fossils 
that had previously arisen from my examinations and comparisons of 
the fossils with the singular verticillate sponges from the Australian 
seas. 

Very few of these enveloped specimens of verticillate sponges are 
in so perfect a state of preservation as that represented by figure 4. 
By far the greater number of them appear to have been in a very 
young state when thus enveloped by the parasitical sponge; and 
their size has been still further curtailed, and their true form 
obscured in the fossil state, by the destructive attrition that they 
have undergone in the diluvial gravel, in which they are by no means 
scarce. I have in my own collection 33 specimens of various sizes 
and states of preservation, among which there is one that is evidently 
the termination of a fossil specimen quite as large as the recent one 
figured, the greatest breadth of the spongeous plates being two and 
a quarter inches. 

These fossils, from the general character of the siliceous matter in 
which they are embedded, probably belong to the chalk formation ; 
hut I have never yet obtained one from that deposit, and therefore 
the formation whence they are derived cannot be positively deter¬ 
mined. It is a remarkable circumstance that these diluvial fossils 
should have their nearest analogues among the recent Australian 
sponges, and that the same may be said of the fossil fruits of the 
London-clay formation. 

Oplitosfongia fucoides, sp. nov, (Plate LXXX.) 

Sponge pedicellate ; pedicle long, slender, smooth, ramifying and 
expanding into numerous compressed fucoideal branches disposed 
in nearly the same plane, so as to be rudely fan-shaped. Surface 
uneven, minutely hispid. 0 seal a simple, minute, dispersed. Pores 
inconspicuous. Dermis irregularly fibro-reticulate; rete abun¬ 
dantly punctiunculate, sparingly spiculous. Dermal membrane 
abundantly spiculous ; spicula spinulate, smaller, shorter, and more 
attenuated than those of the skeleton. Skeleton-fibres smooth, 
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punctiunculate, abundantly furnished with subfusiformi-spinulate 
spicula, radiating irregularly from the centres to the circumferences 
of the branches ; spicula very irregular in length. 

Colour, in the dried state, reel. 

Hab . Sharks' Bay, Western Australia. 

Examined in the dried state. 

I obtained this interesting species from a dealer in natural-history 
specimens. It is 9 inches in height and 7 inches in greatest breadth. 
Its mode of growth is very singular. It consists of a number of 
separate irregularly shaped fan-like aggregations, by anastomosis of 
the smaller branches, all projected in nearly the same plane, the 
whole forming a complicated fan-shaped mass of branches, from 
many of which, in numerous parts, by a careful examination, minute 
leaves of fuci may be seen projected; but whether these are separate 
and independent growths, or projections from an originally enveloped 
fucus, it is difficult to decide, as I could not trace any portions of 
the stem of a fucus in numerous sections made at right angles to the 
surface of the sponge, even when mounted in Canada balsam. From 
the very young condition of all these minute fuci, and there being 
two species of them, and several other parasitical bodies, such as 
little Barnacles, embedded in some of the branches, X am inclined 
to believe the small fuci to be parasites on the sponge, and not the 
sponge on a fucus. 

The dermal surface is furnished with an irregular fibro-refciculate 
rete, the fibre of which does not appear to be so profusely furnished 
with spicula as those of the skeleton. The minute hispidation of the 
surface is produced by the projection of the spicula-of the fibres of 
both the dermal rete and the skeleton immediately beneath it. This 
character is not visible, excepting in thin slices of the sponge made 
at right angles to the dermal surface when mounted in Canada 
balsam. The fibres of both the surface and the skeleton are very 
remarkable ; their surfaces are profusely puuctiunculated ; this 
character is best seen in the fibres of the dermal rete, the surfaces 
of which are usually less abundantly spieulous than those of the 
skeleton. These minute dottings of the surfaces of the fibres require 
a power of not less than 300 linear, when sections of the sponge are 
mounted in Canada balsam, to render them distinctly to the eye. 
I have never seen this remarkable dotting of the surface of the 
fibres of a keratose sponge in any other species of sponge; and in 
the one in course of description it forms a very decisive specific 
character. 

The structure of the skeleton is very irregular and complicated. 
The fibres are stout and rigid, and are profusely furnished with their 
defensive spicula. These organs vary to great extent in their length 
and diameter; one of the largest measured ^ inch in length, while 
one of the numerous short ones measured only ^ ro inch in length j 
the two forms are distributed on the fibres without the slightest 
approach to order. This sponge is a very remarkable species of the 
germs. It is unlike any of its numerous congeners. 
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Raphiodesma rad i os a, sp. nov. (Plate LXXXL) 

Sponge irregularly rameous; branches rather slender. Surface 
uneven and irregular, both strongly and minutely hispid. Oscula 
simple, dispersed. Pores inconspicuous. Dermal membrane pellucid, 
abundantly spiculous, reticulated; spicula of the rete of the same form 
as those of the skeleton. Tensiomspicula acuate, slender, few in 
number; retentive spicula clentato-palmated inequianehorate, con¬ 
gregated in rosette-shaped groups, rather numerous, and, rarely, 
simple and contort bihamate spicula. Skeleton-fasciculi numerous, 
abundantly spiculous; spicula acuate, rather stout. Interstitial 
membranes sparingly furnished with the same tension- and retentive 
spicula as those of the dermal membrane. 

Colour, in the dried state, light grey. 

Hah . Savanilla, South America. 

Examined in the dried state. 

I received this very remarkable sponge from Mr. Moore, of the 
Liverpool Free Library and Museum, for examination and description. 
He informed me that it was collected at Savanilla, a sea-port town 
on the South-American coast, latitude 11° S., longitude 76° W. 

What has been the nature of the basal attachment of this sponge 
is very doubtful; as it is at present, it appears as if it had been 
broken off immediately above the basal attachment. The length of 
the specimen represented by the figure in Plate LXXXI. is 19 inches; 
and its diameter averages f of an inch at three inches above its present 
base. The whole of the surface is very uneven, and it is irregularly 
studded with numerous conical projections about a line or a line and 
a half in height; and these appear to be produced by the occasional 
projection of the minute irregular ramifications of the young and 
immature branches of the sponge at a. Beside these conical organs, 
the surface is abundantly but very minutely hispid; and this affords 
an excellent specific character. It is produced by the gradual 
radiation of the distal extremities of the fasciculi of the skeleton 
immediately beneath the dermal membrane, as represented by fig. 2, 
Plate LXXXL This singular provision of nature for the defence of 
the dermal structure of the sponge is very remarkable and especially 
characteristic; but it can only be seen to advantage in a thin section 
of the sponge made at right angles to the surface, mounted in 
Canada balsam and viewed as a transparent object with a ^micro¬ 
scopical power of about 100 linear. The amount of the projection 
of the distal terminations of the spicula of these fasciculi scarcely 
exceeds about one third or half the length of a single spiculum; but 
they form a most efficient protection to the dermal structure of the 
sponge. 

The dermal membrane affords especially valuable specific charac¬ 
ters independently of the remarkable radial groups of defensive 
spicula which pass through its structure. It is very pellucid; and 
the rete with which it is furnished is strongly but ^irregularly pro¬ 
duced, and the areas are large and mostly modifications of triangular 
or ’ quadrangular forms; and where any portion of it terminates 
Prgc. Zoom Soc.—1876, No. LI. 61 
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without contact with any oilier portions of its structures, the spieula 
of the termination radiate on the plane of the membrane like those 
which are projected through the dermis. This habit of terminal 
radiation of the fasciculi prevails in several other species of llapkio- 
desma. The tension*spieula arc very unevenly distributed; in some 
parts there are very few of them, while in others they occur dispersed 
in very considerable numbers. 

The rosette-shaped groups of dentato-palmated inequianchorate 
retentive spieula are rather sparingly bat equably dispersed on the 
inner surface of the areas of the dermal network. They very closely 
resemble those of the type of the genus, the British species Ra/phio- 
desma lingua , both in the size of the groups and of the individual 
spieula of which they are constructed, but they are not nearly so 
numerous in each group as in the type specimen. 

I have never found these rosette-like groups of inequianchorate 
spieula in any other sponges than those of the genus Bapkiodesma, 
and not in every species of that genus; so that, although they 
cannot be considered of generic value, they are important indications 
of the genus whenever they are apparent. A few simple or contort 
bib am ate retentive spieula were occasionally observed on the inter-' 
stitial membranes of the skeleton ; but their number was so small as 
to render their presence of but little value as specific characters. 

The structures of the skeleton-fasciculi are longer and more con¬ 
tinuous than in any other species of the genus with which I am 
familiar, so much so that the skeleton might very readily be 
mistaken by a hasty observation for that of a Desmacidon ; but this 
illusion is dissipated by the fact that they do not form a continuous 
network of solid fibre as in the last-named genus, but frequently 
terminate in radial expansions like those of the dermal membrane 
and its external protected groups of defensive radiating spieula, A 
few rosette-shaped groups of inequianchorate spieula and a few of 
the bihamate ones are occasionally found on the interstitial mem¬ 
branes. 

This sponge is the only specimen of the species that I have seen * 
and it is a very remarkable one. By far the greater proportion of 
the known species of the genus are more or less of a solid massive 
form; and this variation strongly illustrates the fact that there is 
little or no dependence to be placed on external form in regard to 
either generic or specific characters. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 

Plate LXXYIIL 
Des??iaeidon plumorn , 

Pig. 1 represents the sponge in its dried state, rather less than half its natural 
size. 

2, S. Two smalhportions of the sponge, of the natural size, exhibiting the 
plumous nature of the hispidation of the surface. 

4. Two of the subfusiform acerate spieula of the skeleton, x 308 linear, 

5. A small portion of the skeleton-structure, X SO linear. 
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Plate LXXIX. 

Ckalina verticilhta . 

Fig. 1 represents the sponge, about half its natural size. 

2. One of the depresso-spinulate spicula of the skeleton, X 420 linear. 

3. A small portion of the scalariform structure of the skeleton, with 

portions of the interstitial membrane, X 123 linear. 

4 represents a longitudinal section of a diluvial flint presented to me by the 

late Dean Duck land, containing a fossil sponge closely allied to 
Chalmct verticil lata, exhibiting a section of the pedicle and the series 
of verticillate plates of the sponge, very closely resembling the recent 
sponge, natural size. 

5 represents a small specimen of a fossil verticillate sponge, the margins of 

the plates remaining uncovered, while the intervals between them 
are filled by the enveloping sponge, natural size. 

6. A longitudinal section of a small specimen closely resembling the one 

represented by figure 5, exhibiting the immature development of the 
verticillate plates of the sponge and a section of its central column, 
natural size. 

7. A fine specimen of a verticillate fossil sponge, only half of which is 

completely enveloped longitudinally by the parasitic sponge, natural 
size. 

Plate LXXX. 

Oph litospongia fucoidea. 

Fig. 1 represents the sponge, two thirds its natural size. 

2. One of the shortest of the spicula of the skeleton-fibre, X 250 linear, 

3. An average-sized long spieuium of the skeleton-fibres, X 250 linear. 

4. A small portion of the skeleton-fibre, exhibiting the great number of the 

spicula with which they are furnished, and the mode of their dis¬ 
position, X 80 linear, 

Plate LXXXI. 

Bapkiodesma radiosa. 

Fig. 1 represents the sponge, rather less than half the natural size. 

2. The marginal portion of a thin slice of the sponge at right angles to the 

surface, exhibiting the radiation of the distal terminations of the 
skeleton-fasciculi, projected through the dermal membrane to form 
the minute Inspiration of the surface, X 61 linear. 

3. A small portion of the dermal rete, X 61 linear. 

4. One of the rosette-shaped groups of dentato-palmated inequianchomta 

retentive spicula, X 360 linear. 

5 . An acuate skeleton-spiculum, X 360 linear. 


December 5,. 1876. 

Dr. E. Hamilton, V.P., in the Chair, 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of November 1876 i— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of November were 85 in number. Of these, 36 were acquired 
by presentation, 14 by purchase, 4 by exchange, 3 by birth, and 28 
were received on deposit. The number of departures during the 
same period, by death and removals, was 97. 
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The most noticeable additions during the month of November 
were as follows :— 

L Four Brazilian Cormorants (Pkalacrocoraoc brmilianm)* pur¬ 
chased Nov. 17. Of this small Cormorant of the New World no 
examples have ever reached us before. The birds have been placed 
in the Fish-house, next to the American Darters, 

2. A Hooded Crane {Grits monaclms), deposited by Mr. W. 
Jamrach, November 21st, under an arrangement that it is to be pur¬ 
chased on the 1st of January next if doing well at that time. 

This species, which is quite new to us, is readily distinguishable 
from the allied G, leucaucken (also from Japan) by its smaller size 
and the greater amount of white on the neck. Its arrival renders 
our series of Cranes very complete, comprising, as it now does, 19 
examples belonging to 13 species. 


The following extract was read from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Count T. Salvation, O.M.Z.S., dated Turin, November 
28th :— 

Dr. Beceari has received from Mr. Bruijn, of Ternate, the an¬ 
nouncement of the discovery of a new species of Brepanornis from 
the most inland point of Geelvink Bay, New Guinea. This bird is 
said to differ from 1). albertui in having the head, the hind neck, 
the back, and the breast black. The long feathers on the sides of 
the breast are said to be most brilliant. We hope to receive before 
long examples of this wonderful new bird. 


The following papers were read s— 


1. Corrections of and Additions to the <e Raptorial Birds of 
North-western India/ 5 —Part III** By Andrew Ander- 
■' son, F.Z.S. &c. : 

(Plate LXXXIL) 

[Received November 0, 1876,1 

The acquisition of two very interesting additions—the one an 
eastern and the other a western one-—enables me to lay some further 
information respecting the- Raptorial birds of these provinces before 
the Society. It-is a strange coincidence that both these stragglers 
should have, been obtained on my old collecting-ground, on the 
banks of the Mainptiri Canal, within a few miles of each other, as well 
as, within the same month. 

The numbers and asterisk preceding the names have the same sig¬ 
nificance as before. 

The two additions now made bring up my list to fifty-four species. 

* For Part II. see P. Z. J3. 1876, p. 310. > • 
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*41 bis. Polioaetus plumbeus. (Plate LXXXII.) 

Haliaetus plumbeus, Hodgson, J. A. S. B. vi, p. 367* : 

Poliaetus plumbeus, Jerdon, Ibis, 1871, p. 336. 

The accompanying Plate of this little-known Pish-Eagle will enable 
ornithologists to readily distinguish its characters from the allied 
though very distinct P. iehthyaetus , from which species I have 
reason to believe it has not always been discriminated. As the 
present example, a mature a making the third recorded occurrence 
of this Eagle in the plains*, is identical in every respect with the 
pair referred to in tf Stray Feathers 5 f, any further description of its 
plumage and habits would be superfluous. 

It was killed at Ghirar, in the Mainpuri district, on February 9th 
of the present year; and had my gun been up at the time, the prize 
would have been easily secured, as it remained seated on a tree on 
the opposite side of the canal for fully half an hour. Once disturbed, 
the bird became very impatient; and though only taking small flights 
and never leaving the canal, it changed its position a dozen times and 
entailed a deal of manoeuvring before allowing itself to be bagged. 
The canal was at low-water mark; and the fish which had congre¬ 
gated in the deep clear pools must have been the attraction to this 
place. 

Carefully measured in the flesh, the following are the results :— 
Length 23*5 inches; wing from carpal joint 3 6*5 ; tail from vent 9*6 ; 
tarsus 3.5 ; hill, straight, including cere, 1*7; greatest expanse of foot 
—length 5*0, breadth 4*6, centre toe and claw straight 3*1. 

The legs and feet were white, washed with light livid blue; the 
upper mandible was blue-black, the blue being distinctly visible; the 
cere, gape, and lower mandible were leaden-blue, the blue being very 
distinct and a good deal lighter than the upper mandible; the hides 
were amber-colour, and the claws were black. The pads or soles of 
the feet were as rough as a nutmeg-grater, thus admirably adapting 
them for the capture of its slippery prey. 

In concluding my remarks, I wish to draw attention to the won¬ 
derful development of the ear-orifice, as well as to the slight differ¬ 
ence there is between the sexes of this Eagle. The females, I should 
say, averaged from 24*5 to 25*5 inches in length, with awing from 
18 to 18*5 ; the males from 23*5 to 24*5, with a proportionately 
smaller wing. For convenience of reference, I append dimensions of 
the three adult specimens I have had an opportunity of examining 
in the flesh, and regarding the sexing of which there is no doubt:— 


Bex. Locality, 

Length, 

Wing from 
carpal joint. 

Tail from 
vent. 

Tarsus. 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

S . Kumaon 

.. 23*0 

17*5 

10*0 

3*3 

<$. Mainpuri.. ., 

23*5 

16*5 

9*6 

3*5 

5 . Kumaon. *,. 

.. 24*5 

18*0 

10*5 

3*4 


* One, Etawah ('.Brooks); one, Lucknow Museum ( Anderson); one, Mainpuri 
(Anderson). 

f Cf. ‘ Stray Feathers,’ vol. iii. p. 385. 
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1 am not aware whether the nestling- and first plumage of P. 
j plumbeus has yet been described. 

*10. Falco sacer, SchL 

This is probably the least to be expected of all the llaptores 1 have 
hitherto recorded from this part of the country. In short, it is the 
first occurrence of this noble Falcon known to me so far east of the 
desert country of the Punjab ; and as such it makes ail exceedingly 
interesting addition to my previous lists. 

It was on February 28th last, just three weeks to a day after the 
capture of P. plumbeus , that the Saker now referred to was obtained. 
The plain on which this bird was shot extends for miles along the 
banks of the Mainpuri Canal, commencing at the junction of the 
Etawah road, at a place called Bhurous. 

There are few localities I have worked more thoroughly than this ; 
and it offers attractions equally great to the sportsman and natural¬ 
ist. The solitary trees that are studded about this open desert- 
looking country are each occupied by the larger eagles and birds-of- 
prey generally; and the marshes oiler excellent retreats for water- 
birds, which in numbers and variety are probably not surpassed in 
any part of the world. The dense fringe of brush-wood of young 
Sisso-trees that clothe both banks of the canal, afford shelter to our 
migratory Thrushes, such as Pitta bengalensis , Petrocossyphus 
cyaneus , Omcetes cinelorhynchus, Turdus unicolor and T. atrogulark 
(the last-mentioned having occurred in considerable numbers last 
winter) ; while the Babool trees that overlook the water are a sure, 
find for Brooks’s new Leaf-Warbler ( lleguloides subviridis ), as well 
as for the Phylloscopince generally, of which group my list comprises 
no less than a dozen species*'. The labyrinth of rank high reeds 
and rushes which grow in patches where the water has oozed 
through the bank, in many places sufficiently dense to hold pigs, 
harbours Rails, immense flocks of Passerine birds (including Plocem 
bengalensis , a species not recorded by Jerdon from the N.W. P.), 
and several Reed-"Warhlers, the most interesting being the skulk¬ 
ing Lomstella hendersoni, and Sylvia melanopogon , which are 
amongst the least-persecuted of birds, owing to the impregnable 
nature of the ground they affect. Should you have exhausted the 
ornithological treasures of an elysium like this, you have merely to 
make a ^ detour of a mile or two to fall in with Blackbuck, or, 
better still, to course Fawns, Hares, or the Desert-Fox+. 

... To return to Falco sacer , it was just as we had run a hare to 
ground J, late on the evening of the afore-mentioned date, and I was 

* A Catalogue of the Birds of the Plains proper that I have recently drawn 
up for the ‘Provincial'Gazetteer/ contains 443 species; but of course this list 
makesno pretension to completeness. 

t Vulpes leucopus is not recorded by Jerdon from the N.W. P.; but it is the 
Fox of the large sandy downs of all the districts to the west of Caumpore , Not 
long ago I killed a splendid female of this fine species within a mile of the city 
of Futtehgurh, 

t Jerdon, it will be observed, on referring to bis * Mammals of India,’ p. 224, 
was well aware of the eccentric habit of this common Indian Hare (Lems rufi - 
caudatus). 
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meditating with two of my brother officers who were out with me 
whether we had time to dig out the animal, that a Falcon was seen 
scouring the plain, apparently in search of food. My shikaree soon 
produced the bird, the first Saker I had seen in the flesh ; and though 
it is pale rufescent, or a desert-eolour” generally, the oval spots on its 
rectrices, and light-coloured soft parts, as compared with Falcojugger , 
convinced me that it did not belong to that species, it was not until 
the following morning, when I had an opportunity of comparing it 
with several Laggars, that I really felt comfortable in my identification. 

The bird proved to be a very old but small male, measuring 18*5 
inches in length, with a wing of 13*5, or about the dimensions of an 
undersized 2 F, jugger. From the adult of that species it differed 
most conspicuously in the coloration of its soft parts, the legs, feet, 
and cere of the latter being bright orange , while in the former 
(Saker) the corresponding parts are of a light dingy yellow ; the hill 
too was paler, the basal three fourths of the upper mandible, as also 
the whole of the lower one, being of a pearly white tinged with pink. 

As the various phases of the plumage of F. sacer have been so fully 
described by Hume*, I will merely remark in reference to the adult 
state of the present specimen, that the head and nape (particularly 
the latter) are pure white, with narrow central shaft-stripes, the mantle 
is of a uniform pale rufescent hue, the feathers being broadly edged 
with rufous of a darker shade, that all the rectrices have large oval 
white spots on both webs, with the exception of one of the central 
feathers , on which the spots have almost disappeared , and that the 
chin, throat, and breast are pure white, with only a few clove-brown 
spots across the breast, the markings on tlie sternum, flanks, abdo¬ 
men, and tibial plumes being more numerous and having the form 
of ovate streaks instead of spots. 

Before leaving the subject of F. sacer , I should not omit to men¬ 
tion that the specimen in question has an abnormally shaped upper 
mandible, the tip of the bill, which is very sharp and pointed, 
being produced a third of an inch beyond the tooth or notch, and 
rounded over exactly as it is in the genus Paloeornis. In reference 
to this deformity, the following remarks by Mr. Gurney (in epist .) 
will be read with interest ;—“ May not your F. sacer with the deformed 
bill have been a trained bird that had been turned off when it got 
old and past its best? I have known birds of prey acquire a similar 
prolongation of the upper mandible in confinement, though perhaps 
not to the same extent” f. 

The Falcon, however, was in excellent condition, and showed no 
sign of previous captivity. Furthermore, it was evidently hunting 
on a plain that abounded with Hardwick's Uromastix, a Lizard 
that Jerdon has pointed out, on the authority of Punjab falconers, 
as constituting its u favourite food” in a feral state $; and as I can 
hardly believe that a Saker that had once been trained to strike such 
large game as the Bustard and Crane would revert to reptilian food, 

* Cf. ‘ Stray Feathers/ vol. i. p. 152 et seqq. 

+ I possess a female specimen of JPgrrhulauda grisea that has a similar pro¬ 
longation of the upper mandible. 

f Cf. 1 The Ibis ’ for 1871, p. 239. 
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I trust Mr. Gurney will pardon my protesting against the belief that 
my Falcon was a ticket-of-leave” bird, 

48. Polio xiNis teesa, Frank!. 

In the coloured eggs of the White-eyed Buzzard referred to xra 
my last communication on this subject*, we have a very good illus¬ 
tration of the importance of oology as an clement in the classification 
of birds, showing that Poiiomis forms, as it were, the connecting 
link between the genera Buteo and Circusf. 

During the past spring I was so fortunate as to obtain two pairs 
of even better-coloured eggs than those above alluded to. These I 
will endeavour to describe as follows ;—(i.) Nest of two eggs, Put- 
lehgurh, 5th April, 1875, These are somewhat undersized, in shape 
of a broad oval, and freely marked with reddish-brown specks at the 
obtuse end. In one specimen the markings extend more or less all 
over the surface of the egg. (ii.) Nest of two eggs, Futtehgurh, 
27th April 1876. A full-sized pair; one is a broad oval, the other 
somewhat pyriform. The former has a few russet-brown blotches at 
one end only, one of the marks being the size of a large pea. The 
colonring-matter in the companion egg is confined to the compressed 
end, covering about a fifth of the surface, and consists of delicate 
russet-brown veined or map-like markings, which are so characteristic 
of the Bunting group. 

Admitting my weakness for oological discoveries, I must not omit 
to mention that on April 12th I took a clutch o t'Jive eggs of Micro - 
nisns badius , which is in excess of the number hitherto recorded. 
Another sitting of four, taken three days later, are freely marked 
with minute specks of a reddish-brown colour. I venture to say 
Mr. Hume is in error in assigning only three eggs to this Hawk as a 
general rule J; for, according to my experience, four is the normal 
number if the bird is allowed time to lay the full complement. 

I have also recently come across two very prolific pairs of Athene 
brama , capturing both the $ birds in their nest-holes: the one had 
laid six eggs; while the other was sitting on the usual number, four, 
but laid a fifth in my hand. 

Though not coming strictly within my limits, I may mention the 
capture at Allahabad, on Oct. 10th of the past year, of a $ 
zalitns nipalensis , regarding which Mr. Cockburn, the Curator of the 
Museum at that place, has favoured me with the following particu¬ 
lars:—Length 27*5; expanse SB’S ; wing 1.7*5 ; tail from vent 12; 
tarsus 3*5. Crest rudimentary. This is the first specimen of 
this bird that has, to my knowledge, been procured in the Alla¬ 
habad district §. I knocked it over with a charge of No. 10 shot 
while in the act of devouring a Crow-Pheasant.” 

* for 1875, p. 25. 

f Of, ‘ Nests and Eggs,’ pt. i. p. 51, whore the only known eggs of P. Iwiventer 
are described as having a “ very few tiny pale brown and purplish brown 
specks ” on them. 

: i Of. 1 Nests and Eggs/ pt. i. p. 25. 

§ Mr. Hume, in his article on SpisaUus cirrhatm, * Rough Notes/ p. 206, 
records S. nipalensis from Etawah ; but I have not yet met with this species 
myself in the Plains. 
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To Dr. Bon avia, of Lucknow, 1 am indebted for a third Oudh-killed 
specimen of Frythropus pekinensis . Though an adult <?, it has 
a few minute specks on the sternum ; and in reference to the differ¬ 
ence in the plumage of the two species of Lesser Kestrels, I may add 
that Mr. Gurney agrees with me that the only constant difference 
between Fry t hr opus ce?ichris and E. pekinensis is the breadth of 
grey on the wing. 

Athene radial a is, 1 find, very common in the districts north of 
the Ganges; though somewhat local, in many places it almost re¬ 
places A. brama. I procured a fine series of the former at Shahje- 
hanpore in November last, within a radius of two hundred yards of 
my camp. These little Owlets have the habit of sitting in pairs, and 
sunning themselves, frequently up to midday, before retiring to their 
hiding-places. One shot generally kills both birds. They utter a 
peculiar and, to me, a pleasant note, something of a chirp in several 
keys, very different from the discordant noise made by A. brama • 
The following dimensions and colours of soft parts are applicable to 
a dozen specimens I have examined:— 

Wing from Tail from 

Length. carpal joint. vent. Tarsus, 

in. in. in. in. 


6 . 8*0 ,57 8*0 1*0 

$ . 8*3 5*9 3*1 1*1 


I have also secured at Futtehgurh more examples of Aquila pernata, 
Accipiter virgatus (only immature ones), and Ephialtes sunia , all 
good birds for the locality. Of the last mentioned I have a live spe¬ 
cimen in the grey phase of plumage, which swallows full-grown mice 
whole —a feat not a little surprising for a bird weighing only two oz. 

2, On the Fishes of Yarkand. 

By Francis Day, F.Z.S. 

[Received November 20,1876.] 

In the year 1873 an expedition, under Mr. (now Sir) Douglas 
Forsyth, was despatched by the Government of India to Yarkand, 
having for one of its objects the collection of specimens of Natural 
History. For this latter purpose my lamented friend Dr. Stoliczka 
was attached to it as naturalist; and after his death the collection of 
fishes was conveyed to India, and subsequently forwarded to me in 
this country for identification and description. 

The illness and subsequent death of Mr. Ford, the eminent artist, 
has delayed the execution of the Plates, and, as a consequence, my 
portion of the work. 

The following notes refer to the entire collection of fishes obtained 
during the expedition (except, so far as I know, two specimens*). 

* Two specimens of Sohizothorax cJm/sochlorus , obtained during the expe¬ 
dition, were presented to the British Museum. They were named after their 
donor, SeJiizofkorax hiddnlphi. ' 
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With them I have compared some types of SteindachnePs excel¬ 
lent paper on 'Dr. Stoliczka’s "Fishes of Tibet*’ (Verb. z.-b. Ges. 
Wien, i860), which specimens were given me by Dr. Stoliczka. 

Mr. Hume, C.B., has since then obtained a few more skins of 
fishes from those regions through the exertions of Dr. Scully. These 
have likewise been forwarded to me; and one appears to be at present 
undescribed; it is a very aberrant form of Ptyehobarbm . 

Order PHYSOSTOMI. 

Family Siltjrxd/E. 

1. Exostoma stgliczkae. 

D. I P. ~ V. I A. 6, C. 15. 

Length of head from 4 in the young * to 5§, of caudal 8, height 
of body 7\ in the total length. Eyes minute, situated in the middle 
of the length of the head ; the width of the interorbital space equals 
half that of the snout, or the distance between the eye and hind nos¬ 
tril. Head depressed, as broad as long, and obtusely rounded. 
Mouth inferior; lips thick, and studded with small tubercular eleva¬ 
tions ; the upper and lower lips continuous at the angle of the mouth ; 
but the transverse fold across the lower jaw is interrupted in the 
middle. Nostrils close together, the anterior round and patent, the 
posterior tubular : a barbel divides the two nostrils ; it is situated on 
a bridge of skin, below which the two nostrils are continuous. 
Barbels : the nasal ones reach the hind edge of the eye; the maxil¬ 
lary ones have a broad basal attachment, and reach the root of the 
pectoral. Of the mandibular barbels the anterior are situated just 
behind the inner end of the lower labial fold ; they are shorter than 
the outer pair, which latter extend to the gill-opening. GUI-opening 
situated on the side of the head in front and above the base of the 
pectoral fin. Teeth : several rows of pointed ones in each jaw, of 
which the outer is slightly the larger, rather wide apart, and with 
rather obtuse summits. Fins : the dorsal arises midway between 
the snout and the commencement of the adipose fin; its greatest 
height is one third more than the length of its base; its spine is 
rudimentary and enveloped in skin. Adipose dorsal very long and 
low. Pectoral nearly as long as the head, having its outer half 
horizontal and its inner vertical ; its spine is rudimentary, with a 
broad, striated, cutaneous covering. Ventral of a similar form to 
the pectoral; its first and a portion of its second ray also with a 
striated cutaneous covering; the fin commences on a vertical line 
falling just behind the base of the dorsal fin j it is rather nearer the 

* The remarkable difference in the comparative length of the head to that of 
the total length, is shown in the following figures:— 

3 specimens 4 inches in length. Head 4 to 44 in the total length. 

4 „ 4*2 to 4*5 „ ■ „ 4-J to 54 „ 

5 „ 5*0 to 5*7 ■ „ ' ' ■■ „ 5 to 5* 

3 „ 6*0 to 6*6 „ , „ to 5) 

2 M ' 7* „ . M 5J to 5J 
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snout than the posterior end of the adipose dorsal, and commences 
midway between the bases of the ventral and caudal fins; it is half 
higher than long. Caudal cut almost square. Free portion of, the 
tail half higher than long. Skin tuberculated from the head, along 
the lower' surface of the body, to nearly as far as the base of the 
ventrals. Colours: of a dull yellowish green* becoming lightest 
along the abdomen. Fins yellowish, with dark edges or bands. 

Hab. Basgo, Sneema, and Leh or Ladak on the head-waters of 
the Indus. The longest specimen 7 inches in length. 

_ I propose here to shortly remark upon the distinction between the 
six species of Exostoma at present known. 

A. Teeth in jaws pointed. 

1. Exostoma labiatum. Lower labial fold uninterrupted. The in¬ 

terspace between the first and adipose dorsal fins equals two 
thirds the length of the latter. Anal commences much nearer 
the base of the caudal than the base of the ventral. Mishmee 
Mountains, East Assam. 

2. E. blythii. Lower labial fold uninterrupted. Interspace be¬ 

tween dorsal fins very slight. Anal commences in last third of 
distance between ventral and base of caudal. Head-waters or 
affluents of Ganges. , 

3. E. berdmorei. Snout more pointed. Caudal forked. Tenas- 

serim. 

4. E. davidi *. The interspace between the first and adipose dorsal 

fins equals the length of the latter. Pectoral reaches the ven¬ 
tral. Eastern Tibet. 

5. E. stoliczkce. Lower labial fold interrupted. Anal commences 

nearer the base of the ventral than that of the caudal. Pectoral 
does not extend to the ventral. Upper waters of Indus. 

B, Outer row of teeth flattened. 

6. E. andersonii. Lower labial fold interrupted. Bhamo. 

Family Cyprxnjbje. 

The majority of the fishes in the collection consist of Carps, those 
from the more elevated regions being confined to such as have the 
vent and base of the anal fin bounded by a row of tiled scales, and of 
the ubiquitous Loaches. 

Genus Oreinus, M f Clelland. 

Only one species exists in this collection, the 0. sinuatus , Heckel, 
from Leh or Ladak, and which has likewise been captured in Cash* 
mere. 

Although some of the specimens were obtained in Cashmere, where 
the genus Oreinus has representatives, there was no example of one 
of these fishes from that locality in this collection. 

Having observed upon the great variation in proportions existing 
in a species of Exostoma captured on the Hills, it may be worth 
* Equals Chimarrichthys davidi , Sauvage, 
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while drawing attention to the same fact as occurring in specimens 
of this genus. Thus, in examining the following ten examples of 
0. richordsonii , Gray, in the British Museum, I found them as 
follows 


4 specimens, in spirit, from 3*3 to 3*8 inches in length. Head 
from 4 to 4§ in the total. 


1 specimen 

, in spirit, 4 inches in leng 

th. 

Head 4| in 

the total 

1 


39 

99 

H 

99 

1 

„ 9 

*9 

99 

H 

39 

1 

stuffed, 10 

39 

99 

5 

93 

1 

,, 10 

99 

39 

H 

93 

1 

„ 18 

93 

99 

6 

99 


Of the Schisothorax , or more essentially mountain-Barbels, there 
are several species. 

2. SCHIZOTHORAX CH RYSOCHLORUS. 

Uacoma chrysochlora , M'Clell, Cal. J. N. Hist. ii. p. 577. t. xv. f. 3. 

Schizothorax biddulphi , Gunther, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1878, 
xvii. p. 400. 

B. iv., D.pg, P. 18, V. 10, A. |, C. 20, L. 1. 110 to 120. 

Length of head 4f to 5-|, of caudal 6 to 6^, height of body 6$ in 
the total length. Eyes: diameter 5$ (in a fish 7 inches long), 7 to 
9 in the length of head, 2 to 2|- diameters from the end of snout, and 
the same apart. Upper surface of the head nearly fiat; its width 
rather exceeds its height, and equals half its length. Snout rather 
compressed, and overhanging the upper jaw. Mouth directed for¬ 
wards, horseshoe-shaped, the lower labial fold interrupted in the 
middle. The maxilla readies to below the front nostril. The depth 
of the cleft of the mouth equals the width of its gape. A very thin 
horny covering to the inside of the lower jaw. Posterior edge of 
opercle cut square. Barbels : the rostral ones as long as the eye, 
the maxillary rather longer, sometimes twice as long, and reach to 
beneath the middle or hind edge of the orbit. Teeth pharyngeal 
5, 3, 2 . % 3, 5, pointed, and with rather compressed summits. Fins : 
the dorsal, which is as high as the body, arises midway between the 
end of the snout and the base of the caudal, its last undivided ray 
osseous, strong, finely serrated posteriorly, from a little longer than 
the head, in a specimen 11 ’9 inches in length, to f the length in the 
adult. Pectoral as long as the head excluding the snout; it reaches 
halfway to the base of the anal. Anal, when laid flat, reaches about 
halfway to the base of the caudal, which latter fin is forked. Scales; 
the row which bears the lateral line consists of larger scales than 
those above or below it; those forming the anal sheath are equal to 
half a diameter of the eye. Colours ; greyish along the back, becoming 
yellowish-white on the sides and beneath 5 a black mark over the eye, 
and a few dull spots on the back. 

Hah. Kashgar, Yankihissar, and Yarkand, up to 20 inches in 
length. 
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Dr. Scully collected four specimens in Kashgar (4043 feet above 
the sea), which are 13, 16, 17, and 18 inches respectively in length. 
Of specimens from the Yarkand collection which have found their 
way into the British Museum, one is 14 inches long, from Kashgar ;■ 
the other 16 inches, from Yarkand. 

3. ScHXZOTHGRAX PUNCTATXJS, Sp. BOV. 

B. iv., D. P. 20, V. 11, A. | C. 20. 

Length of head 3f to 4, of caudal 5|, height of body 6 to 7 in the 
total length. Eyes, diameter 6§ in the length of head, 2| diameters 
from end of snout, and 2 apart. Interorbitai space flat. The greatest 
width of the head exceeds its height by one fourth, and is •§• of its 
length. Mouth anterior, with the upper jaw somewhat the longer ; 
the cleft commencing opposite the middle of the eyes, whilst the 
maxilla reaches to below the front edge of the orbit. Lower labial 
fold interrupted in the middle. A thin striated horny covering to 
the lower jaw. Barbels : the maxillary ones equal the diameter of 
the eye ; the rostral ones are slightly longer. Fins : dorsal rather 
higher than the body; it commences midway between the front edge 
of the eye and the base of the caudal fln; its last undivided ray is 
strong, coarsely serrated posteriorly, and as long as the posfcorbital 
portion of the head. Pectoral does not quite reach the ventral, which 
latter arises on a vertical line below the first articulated dorsal ray, 
and extends two thirds of the distance to the anal. Anal rather 
above twice as deep as its base is long; when laid flat it does not 
extend to the commencement of the caudal. Free portion of the tail 
one half longer than deep at its highest part. Scales : those along 
the lateral line larger than those above or below it. The tiled row 
along the base of the anal fln small, and equalling one third of the 
diameter of the orbit. Colours: silvery, covered with largish black 
spots. 

Racoma nohilis , M f Clelland, has more fleshy lips, whilst the mouth 
appears more transverse, as in Or emus, and the under jaw much 
the shorter. 

Hah. Cashmere Lake. 

4, SCHIZOTHORAX ESOCINUS. 

Schizothorax esocinus, Heckel, Fische Kasch. p. 48, t. ix.; 
M'Clelland, Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. ii. p. 579 ; Gunther, Cat. vii. 
p. 166. 

B. iv., D. f, P. 20, V. 10, A. 7, C. 20. 

Length of head 4| to 4|, of caudal 5f, height of body 7| in the 
total length. Eyes: diameter 6J in the length of head, 2 diameters 
from end of snout and also apart. Interorbitai space flat. The 
greatest width of the head equals its height or its postorbital length. 
Mouth very slightly oblique, horseshoe-shaped; the maxilla reach¬ 
ing to nearly below the front edge of the eye. Lower labial fold in¬ 
terrupted in the middle, A horny covering to inside of lower jaw* 
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Barbels : the rostral ones more than half longer than the eye, reach¬ 
ing to below its first third ; the maxillary ones are slightly shorter. 
Fins : the dorsal as high as the body; it commences midway between 
the nostrils and the base of the caudal; its last undivided ray osse¬ 
ous, coarsely serrated posteriorly, and its bony portion being as long 
as the head* excluding the snout. Pectoral does not quite reach the 
ventral, which latter fin commences on a vertical line slightly behind 
the origin of the dorsal, and extends two thirds of the distance to the 
anal. Length of base of anal f of its height; it reaches, when laid 
flat, to the base of the caudal, which latter fin is deeply forked. 
Free portion of the tail as high at its base as it is long. Colours ; 
silvery, with numerous black spots most distinct in the upper half of 
the body. 

Hah. Leh or Ladak, on the head-waters of the Indus, Cashmere, 
and Afghanistan, 

5. SCHIZOTHORAX INTERMEDIA'S, 

Schizothorax intermedins , McClelland, Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist. ii. 
1842, p. 579 ; Gunther, Cat. vii. p, 165. 

B.iv., D.pj, P. 19, V. 10, A. |, C. 20, L. 1. 105. 

Length of head 4-f, of caudal 5 to 6, height of body 0 in the 
total length. Eyes ; diameter 5| in the length of head, If diameter 
from the end of snout and also apart. Upper surface of the head 
flat; its greatest width equals its postorbital length, whilst its 
height equals its length excluding the snout. Upper jaw rather 
longer than the lower, and not overhung by the snout. Mouth 
horseshoe-shaped, the depth of the cleft equalling the width of its 
gape. The maxilla reaches to below the hind nostril. Lower labial 
fold interrupted in the middle. A thin, smooth, deciduous, horny 
covering to the lower jaw. Barbels four, as long as the eye in the 
young, longer in the adult. Teeth pharyngeal, 5, 3, 2.2, 3, 5, 
pointed and rather crooked at their summits. Fins: dorsal as high 
as the body in the young, not quite so high in the adult; it com¬ 
mences midway between the end of the snout or front nostril 
and base of the caudal; its last undivided ray strong, rather 
coarsely serrated posteriorly, one half to two thirds as long as the head 
in the immature, four fifths of its length in the adult. Pectoral as 
long as the head excluding the snout, and reaching more than Half¬ 
way to the base of the ventral, which latter fin arises below the first 
dorsal ray and extends more than halfway to the anal. The length 
of the base of the anal equals half its height, which latter equals the 
length of the pectoral; if laid flat it almost reaches the base of the 
caudal, which is forked. Scales: depth of those in tiled row 
equals half a diameter of the eye. Free portion of the tail about as 
high at its commencement as it is long. Colours silvery, usually 
without spots; but in some specimens from Yankihissar there are 
minute black spots on the upper half of the body. 

Hah, Kashgah, Yankihissar, and SirikoL M‘Clelland likewise 
obtained It (through Griffith) from Afghanistan, the Cabul river at 
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Jellalabad, and Tarnuck river. He sent three specimens to the 
East-India Museum. 

6. SCHIZOTHORAX M1CROCEPHALTJS, Sp. 11QV. 

B. iv., D. | P. 18, V. 11, A. | C. 18, L. 1.105, L. t. 25/. 

Length of head 5 to 5-^j of caudal 6, height of body 5f to 6 in 
the total length. Eyes : diameter 7 in the length of head, 2 J diameters 
from end of snout, and 2| apart. Interorbital space flat. The 
greatest width of the head equals its length behind the middle of 
the eyes; its height equals its length excluding the snout. Mouth 
broad, anterior, with the upper jaw the longer, and overhung by the 
snout; the cleft of the mouth nearly horizontal, it extends to below 
the hind nostril, and is scarcely above half the extent of its gape; 
lower labial fold interrupted in the middle. A. thin horny covering 
to the lower jaw. Barbels : the rostral ones reach to below the 
hind edge of the eye, the maxillary ones to the hind edge of the 
preopercle. Fins : dorsal anteriorly nearly as high as the body, 
commencing slightly nearer the snout than the base of the caudal 
fin, or midway between the two ; its last undivided ray weak, arti¬ 
culated, and with some vei'y small obsolete denticulations posteriorly 
about its centre (absent in some specimens). Pectoral as long as 
the head behind the front nostril, and reaching rather above half¬ 
way to the ventral, which latter is shorter than the pectoral, 
reaching about halfway to the base of the anal. Anal almost reaching 
base of caudal when laid flat, the length of its base being only one 
third of its height. Caudal with rounded lobes. Free portion of 
the tail rather longer than high, Seales : in the first third of the 
body those along the lateral line are larger than those above or below 
them, but posteriorly they are of the same size ; the tiled row equal 
about half the diameter of the eye. Colours silvery. 

McClelland says of S. edeniana that its spine is slender, soft, and 
denticulated at its base, but the reflected fold of the lower lip 
is uninterupted. Racoma gobioides s M'Clell., from the Bameau 
river, shows the head almost as short as in this species ; but it has a 
strong serrated dorsal spine, whilst that fin is on an elevated base. 
The anal does not appear to reach above halfway to the base of the 
caudal. 

Hab. The specimens are from Panja (9000 feet), the waters going 
to the Oxus. The dorsal spine approaches that of Ptyckobarbus . 

7. SCHIZOTHORAX IRREGULARIS, Sp. ROV. 

? ScMzothorax edeniana , M*Clell. Calc, J. N. II. ii, p. 579. 

B. iv., D. | P. 18, V. 9, A. | 0. 20, L. 1. 98,1. tr. 26/. 

Length of head 5, of caudal 6, height of body 6 in the total 
length. Eyes: diameter 6£ in the length of head, 2| diameters 
from the end of snout, and about 2 apart. Interorbital space nearly 
flat. The greatest width of the head equals its height or its length 
behind the orbit. Mouth narrow; the upper jaw slightly the 
longer, and only slightly overhung by the snout. .Cleft of mouth 
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a little oblique, its width equal to its length, and the maxilla 
reaching to beneath the front nostril. Lips very thick, lobed in the 
centre, and with an interrupted labial fold. Barbels: the rostral 
ones reach to below the front edge of the eye; the maxillary ones 
are one half longer than the diameter of the eye. Fins ^ dorsal 
anteriorly about two thirds as high as the body below it; its last 
undivided ray weak, very feebly serrated posteriorly, whilst the 
extent of its osseous portion does not exceed one third of the length 
of the head ; the fin commences midway between the front edge of 
the eye and the base of the caudal fin. Pectoral as long as the 
head excluding the snout, and reaching halfway to the ventral, 
which latter is rather shorter and extends rather more than halfway 
to the base of the anal. Anal two fifths as long at its base as it is 
high, when laid flat it almost reaches the caudal, which latter is 
slightly forked. Free portion of the tail rather longer than high 
at its base. Scales: those behind the pectoral region to as far as 
the end of the anal, and below the lateral line, are much smaller 
than those above the lateral line. The tiled row small, not above 
half the diameter of the eye. Colours: silvery, becoming lightest and 
glossed with gold below the lateral line. 

Bab* The specimen described is stuffed, and 20*5 inches in length. 
It was obtained as Tash-kurgan. If this is identical with S„ edeniana , 
M'Clell., it is also found in the Cabul river, in the Mydan valley, 
and Sir-i-chusmah. 

8. SCHTZOTHORAX NASTJS. 

Schizothorax nasus , Heckel, Fisehe Kasch. p. 33. t. vi.; Gunther, 
Cat. vii. p. 166. 

B.iv., D. |, P. 18, V. 10, A. f, C. 19, L. 1. 90-100. 

Length of head 4f, of caudal 5|, height of body 5 in the total 
length. Eyes: diameter in the length of head, 1| diameter 
from the end of snout, and also apart. Dorsal profile more convex 
than that of the abdomen. Upper surface of the head nearly flat; 
its greatest width equals its postorbital length, while its height 
equals its length excluding the snout. Upper jaw rather longer 
than the lower and overhung by the snout. Mouth horseshoe¬ 
shaped, its gape equalling its cleft. The maxilla reaches to below 
the hind nostril. Lower labial fold interrupted. Barbels four; 
the maxillary ones two thirds as long as the eye; the rostral ones 
slightly shorter. Fins: dorsal as high as the body below it; it 
commences midway between the middle of the eye and the base of 
the caudal fin; its last undivided ray is strong, rather coarsely ser¬ 
rated, and nearly as long as the head. Pectoral about as long as 
the head excluding the snout, and reaching above halfway to the 
base of the ventral, which latter fin arises below the last undivided 
dorsal ray, reaching halfway to the base of the anal, which is above 
twice as high as wide at its base, and nearly reaches the caudal 
when laid flat. Scales: depth of those in the tiled row scarcely one 
third of the diameter of the eye. Free portion of the tail not quite 
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so high at its commencement as it is long. Colours: silvery, with 
black spots on the upper half of the body. 

This species has a more elevated dorsal profile and shorter barbels 
than S. intermedins. 

Hah . Cashmere Lake. 

9. Ptychqbarbus cqnirostris* 

IHychoharbus conirostris, Steindachner, Verb. z.-b. Gres. Wien, 
1866, p. 789, t. xvii. f. 4 ; Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 169. 

B. iv., I). % P. 22, V. 10, A. 7-8, C. 19, L. 1. 95, L. tr. 24/. 

Length of head 4| to 5, of caudal 7|, height of body 6| 
to Of in the total length. Eyes : diameter from 4| to o| in 
the length of the head, 2 diameters from the end of snout, and 
11 apart. The greatest width of the head equals its postorbital 
length, but is slightly less than its height. Mouth horseshoe¬ 
shaped, with the upper jaw a little the longer, and rather overhung 
by the snout; the maxilla reaches to below the front edge of the 
eye. Lower labial fold very broad, uninterrupted, and with a cleft 
in the median line posteriorly. Barbels : a pair at the angle of the 
mouth, which reach the posterior edge of the preopercie ; in a small 
specimen, 3*1 inches long, they only equal | a diameter of the eye 
in extent. Teeth : pharyngeal ones in two rows. Fins : the dorsal 
commences much nearer the snout than the base of the caudal, its 
entire base being equidistant from these two points; it has no 
osseous ray, and is as high as the body below it. Pectoral as long 
as the head behind the nostrils, and does not reach quite so far-as 
the ventral, which latter fin arises under the last few dorsal rays 
and reaches two thirds of the distance to the base of the anal. The 
anal, when laid flat, reaches the base of the caudal, its base is 2| 
in its height. Scales : the tiled row small, not one third of the 
diameter of the eye. Colours: silvery, darkest along the back and 
upper half of body, where most of the scales have black margins, 
thus causing small reticulations in the colour. Upper surface of the 
head spotted with black ; some spots on the dorsal fin, and some¬ 
times a few light ones on the caudal. 

Hah , Head-waters of Indus, Ilanli in Tibet, and Chiliscorus. 

16. Ptychqbarbus laticeps, sp. nov, 

R. iv., D. | P. 18, V. !), A. ?, C. 20, L. 1. 145. 

Length of head 4|, of caudal 9^» height of body 7 in the total 
length. Eyes : diameter 12 in the length of head, 2-t diameters from 
the end of snout, and also apart. Mouth anterior, with the lower 
jaw somewhat the longer; the depth of the cleft of the mouth 
equals half the width of the gape. Upper surface of the head 
broad, its width being nearly twice its height. No lower labial fold 
under the mandible. ~ Barbels : a maxillary pair as long as the eye. 
Fins: dorsal arises slightly nearer the base of the caudal than the 
end of the snout; its last undivided ray weak, articulated at its ex- 
. Proc. Zool. Soc. —1876, No. LII. 52 
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tremity, and not serrated. Pectoral two fifths as long as the head. 
Ventral arises below the anterior dorsal rays. Caudal forked. 
Scales : are scarcely imbricated, but cover the entire body; those 
forming the tiled sheath along the base of the anal fin are two 
thirds of the diameter of the eye. Colours : silvery superiorly, 
becoming dull white beneath; a few blackish spots along the 
back. 

This interesting skin has unfortunately had its anal fm removed, 
whilst the pharyngeal teeth have not been preserved. The specimen 
is 52 inches in length. 

It may be considered that as this fish differs from P. comrostris 
in the form of its mouth and snout, also in the position of the 
ventral fin, it might form a new genus ; but we have yet much to 
learn of the mountain Barbels ; perhaps a more extensive ac¬ 
quaintance will decrease the genera into which they are at present 
subdivided. 

Hah . Kashgar (4043 feet elevation), the river from which place 
eventually joins the Yarkand river. 

11, Ptychobarbtjs longickps, sp. nov. 

B.iv., D.f, P. 19, V. 12, A. §, C. 20, L. 1. 112, L. tr. 31. 

Length of head to 4, of caudal 7 to 7|» height of body 5| to 6 
in the total length. Eyes : diameter 7 to 9 in the length of head, 11- 
diameter from the end of snout, and 2 apart. Mouth anterior, cleft 
oblique, commencing superiorly opposite the upper margin of the 
eye. Lower jaw somewhat the longer; the maxilla reaches to below 
the middle of the eye. The greatest width of the head father ex¬ 
ceeds its height, and equals half its length. Interorbital space flat. 
No lower labial fold under the mandibles. Barbels: a maxillary 
pair half as long as the eye. Fins : the dorsal commences midway 
between the hind edge of the preopercle and the base of the caudal 
fin. Its last undivided ray is osseous, of moderate strength, and 
very finely serrated posteriorly ; its osseous portion equals a little 
above one fourth of the length of the head. Pectoral half as long 
as the head, and reaches halfway to the ventral; the latter fin com* 
mences under the first divided dorsal ray, and does not extend quite 
halfway to the root of the anal. Anal twice as high as its base is 
long; it does not reach the caudal when laid flat; the latter fm 
forked. Scales oval, nearly as wide as high and slightly imbricate; 
the tiled row half the diameter of the eye. Free portion of the tail 
rather longer than high. Colours : bluish on the back, lightest 
below, dorsal and caudal spotted. 

Hah. Yarkand, whence the stuffed specimen described was 
brought. It is 31 inches in length. This species scarcely accords 
with the definition of Ftychoharbus> the last undivided dorsal ray 
being osseous and finely serrated; but the specimen is large, whilst 
P laticeps forms the intermediate form between it and P. coni- 
rostris. 
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12. SCHTZOPYGOPSIS STOLICZK.E. 

Schizoptjf/opsis stolicJ&ce , Steind. Verb, z.-b, Ges. Wien, 1866, p. 
785 ; Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 170. 

B. iv., D.^, P.13, V. H, A. 4 C. 19. 

Length of head 5 to 5f, of caudal 5f to 5f, height of body 7 to ' 
8 in the total length. Byes: diameter 4 to 5 in the length of head, 

I to If diameter from end of snout, and 1^ to. 2 apart. The 
greatest width of the head equals its length behind the middle of 
the eyes; and its height equals its length excluding the snout. 
Mouth inferior, overhung by the snout; the maxilla reaches to 
below the front edge of the eye. A sharp, anterior, horny edge to 
the mandible. Barbels absent. Fins: the dorsal commences about 
midway between the end of the snout and the root of the caudal; 
its upper edge is nearly straight, oblique; the fin is as high as the 
body below it, and one third higher than its base is long; its last 
undivided ray osseous and finely serrated posteriorly. Pectoral not 
quite so long as the head, and reaching rather above halfway to the 
ventral, which latter, arising below the middle of the dorsal, is 
•slightly the shorter, and does not reach the anal. Anal, when laid 
fiat, reaches the base of the caudal; it is rather above twice as high 
as its base is long. Caudal deeply forked. Free portion of the tail 
as high as long. Lateral line : at first descends gently, and, then 
reascending, attains the middle of the body opposite the posterior 
extremity of the dorsal fin. Colours : olive superiorly, becoming 
white on the sides and beneath; the whole covered with irregular 
blackish spots. 

The ova are comparatively large. The serrated dorsal spine is 
strongest in specimens from Leh. 

These fishes appear to be much attacked by parasites, which 
occasion yellowish elevated tubercles, not only on the head and 
body, but also on the dorsal fin. 

One specimen, from Balaehi, had a shot (No. 2) imbedded in the 
isthmus, where the parts around it had healed. 

Hah. Leh or Ladak, Tankse, and fry or small ones from Lukung 
and Chagra (15,090 feet), all being waters directly or indirectly 
going to the Indus. Some fry from Sirikol, the waters of which go 
to the Yarkand river*, Aktash, Upper Kara-kul and Panjah, 
tributaries of the Oxus or Amu river. It has also been taken at 
Guari khorsum by Schlagintweit. Largest specimen 8*5 inches in 
length. There is also a specimen from Balaehi, the streams there 
being apparently flowing towards the Yarkand river, which goes to 
the east. 


* I am very dubious of these specimens, and hardly think they can have been 
obtained from waters that flow into the Yarkand river, as the adults have not 
been obtained thence. The adult, however, has been taken in the Oxus; and I 
find by the diary that on the day the specimens in question were captured the 
fiamp was at Sirikol, a few miles from a valley where a stream enters the Aksu 
river, a tributary of the Oxus. 


52* 
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13. DlPTYCHTJS MACULATUS. 

Diptychus maculatus , Steinclachner, Yerh. z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1866, 
p. 787; Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 171. 

? Dip ty elms sewevsowi, Kessler, Fish. Turkestan, p. 17, t. 4. 
f. 12. 

, B. iv., D. g, P. 19, V. 9, A. % C. 19, L. 1. 80-90. 

Length of head 5 to 6, of caudal 5 to 6, height of body 71 to 8 
in the total length. Eyes: diameter 4.} in the young to 6 in the 
adult in the length of the head, 1| to 2 diameters from the end of 
snout, and 1| apart. The greatest, width of the head equals its 
height, or its~length behind the front edge or middle of the eyes. 
Mouth transverse, inferior, having an anterior sharp horny covering 
on the lower jaw. Lower labial fold interrupted in the middle. 
Barbels : one at each maxilla, having thick bases, and hardly so long 
as the eye. Teeth pharyngeal, 4, 3.3, 4, curved at the outer ex¬ 
tremity and pointed. Fins : the dorsal commences rather nearer the 
snout than the base of the caudal, its upper edge is straight, it Is as 
high as the body below it, its last undivided ray articulated. Pec¬ 
toral not quite so long as the head; it readies rather above halfway 
to the ventral, which latter commences on a vertical line below the 
last dorsal ray ; it reaches rather above halfway to the base of the 
anal. Anal when laid Hat reaches the base of the caudal, its height 
is nearly three times the length of its base. Beales: not imbricated, 
but scattered over the upper two thirds of the body and pectoral 
region, in which latter locality the skin is often rugose : the tiled row 
well developed. Free portion of the tail one half longer than high at 
its base. Colours : bluish, lightest interiorly, indistinctly blotched 
and spotted along the upper half of the body, often a narrow, dull 
band along the lateral line, and a second below it. The dorsal and 
caudal much spotted in some specimens. 

The very young are destitute of scales ; they first appear along 
the lateral line. One specimen from Basgo, 1*1 inch long, has 
no barbel on the left side. There are two specimens from the west 
of Sirikol: one has an adipose lid, covering the anterior half of the 
left eye; the other has a similar lid covering the lower half of the 
left eye. Brown tubercles are common on some of the specimens, 
and do not appear to be normal. Some specimens from Leh have 
the eye small. 

Diptyelms sewerzowi , from the rivers Aksai and Ottuck appears 
to be 1 the above species, 

Hab* Specimens were brought from Kurbu, Basgo, Sneema, Leh 
or Ladak, Tankse, and Chagra, from waters going directly or indi¬ 
rectly to the Indus; from Pas Eobat (9370 feet), and Tarbashi 
(11,515 feet), where the waters go to the Yarkand river; also from 
west of Sirikol, which goes to the same river. Some specimens are 
also labelled as from Chiriscorus. 

This fish has also been captured in other parts of Tibet, and like¬ 
wise in Nepal, 
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14. ClRRHINA GOHAMAo 

Cyprinm gohama, Ham. Bach. Fish. Ganges, pp. 346, 393. 

Barbus diplochilus , Keckel, Fisch. Kasch. p. 53, t. 10. f. 1. 

Tylognathus barbatulm , Heckel, Hiigel’s Reise, iv. p. 376. 

Conor hynckns brevis , M'Clell. Ind. Cypr. p. 373, t. 43. f. 6. * 

Crossocheilus gohama 0 Sleeker, Prod. Cvpr. p„ 110; Gunther, 
Cat. vii. p. 72, 

Crossocheilus restrain^ Giinther, l. e. 

Crossocheilus barhatulus , Gunther, L c. 

B. iv., D. ~ P. 15, V. 9, A. | C. 19, L. 1. 38-40. 

There are several specimens of this fish from the lake in Cash- 
mere ; and, curiously enough, they show the links between H. B. 
and Heckel’s species. All have a pair of rostral barbels and 
minute mandibular ones ( G . barbatula). Some have 5-|, some 4| 
rows between the lateraL line and base of first dorsal ray. Others 
possess 3, 3|, and 4| rows between the lateral line and base of ven¬ 
tral fin. The proportions likewise vary with age and other causes. 

The localities this fish inhabits, audits mode of frequenting stones, 
very much resemble those of Discognathus lamia , H.R., whilst its 
jaws are wide (not deep); and its under surface is similarly flattened, 
but it has no labial sucker. 

Before describing the Loaches, I will give my reasons why it ap¬ 
pears to me that genus Dijilophysa, Kessler, may probably be a 
synonym of Nemacheilm . 

It is said to consist of cf elongated fishes, strongly compressed pos¬ 
teriorly,” which we perceive in Nemachetlus stolicshce and Ah yar- 
kandensis ; but in an equally elongated species, A 7 , tenuis , the free 
portion of the tail is not compressed, but as wide as deep. 

“ The eyes are surrounded with a fold of skin forming a lid.” 
This is also perceived in specimens amongst the species I have enu¬ 
merated from Yarkand ; and X have likewise noted that some of the 
other fishes from the same cold region have folds of skin more or 
less covering the eyes. 

"Lips fleshy, the upper more or less denticulated, the inferior 
bibbed, and more or less papillated ” X have figured the inferior 
surface of the head of all the Loaches; and although some, as 
XV". stoliczkre and Ah tennis , have the lips as described by Kessler, 
the Ah yarkandensis has not, whilst the three certainly cannot be 
separated into distinct genera. 

“ Air-vessel in two parts, the anterior enclosed in a bony capsule, 
the posterior elongated and free in the abdominal cavity.” This is 
the only portion of Kessler’s definition not perceived in my fish ; 
the air-vessel in all is enclosed in bone; and I cannot resist suggesting 
a reexamination of Western Turkestan specimens.^ It would be very 
remarkable were the Wetstacheili found in Europe, in fact throughout 
Asia, even in the Oxus, to have their air-vessels enclosed in bone, 
whereas in the river Hi going to Lake Balkash, and the river 
Urdjar falling into Lake Ala (Ala kul), they have the same organ 
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partially free in the abdomen, as is seen in genus Botia . But 
granting Kessler’s description to be accurate, 1 cannot think that 
such a tact alone would justify instituting a new genus for the recep¬ 
tion of his species. 

The reason for air-vessels being enclosed in bone in some fishes is 
very obscure; and I sometime since adverted, in the 4 Proceedings 5 
of this Society, to the circumstance of such not being infrequent in 
Indian Siluricke . 

I found amongst the Indian genera of Siluroids of the fresh 
waters, or those which entered fresh waters, as follows : — 

A. Air-vessel free in the abdominal cavity . 

1. Rita; 2. Erethistes ; 3. Pseudeutropius; 4. Silurus; f>. Olyra ; 
6. Macrones; 7. Callichrous ; 8. Wallago ; 9. Arias; 10. Ilemipi- 
melodus* ; 11. Osteogeniosus ; 12. Batrachoeephalus ; 13. Pang a - 
mis ; 14. Plotosus. Of these, five (no. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14) are 
marine forms, entering fresh waters for predaceous purposes, 

B. Air-vessel more or less enclosed in bone . 

h Ailia ; 2. Ailiichthys; 3. Sisor; 4. Bag arias; 5. Amblyeeps ; 
6, Saecobranchus; 7. Silundia; 8. Eutropiichthys ; 9. Gag at a ; 

3 0. Pseadecheneis; 11. Exostoma; 12. Clarias; 13. Glyptoster- 
num. All of these are freshwater genera. 

Thus the necessity for the air-vessel being enclosed in bone appears 
to be restricted to the fishes of fresh waters of the plains or hills. 

These thirteen freshwater genera having the air-vessel enclosed in 
bone are divisible as follows:— 

1 „ Waters of plains. 

a. Large rivers: no suckers on the chest. Ailia , Ailiichthys , 
Sisor , Bag arias, Silundia , Eutropiichthys , Gag at a. 

Large rivers: descending to the sea. An accessory air- 
breathing apparatus. Clarias . 

y. Smaller rivers, tanks, &e. An accessory air-breathing sac. 
Saecobranchus . 

2, Waters of the plains or hills. 

No sucker on chest. Amblyeeps . 

Sucker on chest, Glyplosternum. 

3, Waters of hills. 

Sucker on chest, Pseudecheneis* 

Chest adhesive. Exostoma . 

* I erroneously gave the air-vessel as enclosed in bone in Bmipimelodw. 
The genus was defined by Bleeker; and it was suggested that Pimelodus cenia r 
H. IB., was an example. Not having an estuary or marine species, as IL jatim, by 
me, I took P. cenia, H. B., as one of the genus; whereas I now find that it belongs 
to Gagata, which embraces P. cenia , P. viridescens , P. itehkcea , and two or three 
other species. Pimelodus jatius , H.B., to palatine teeth , as stated in the 

4 Pishes of the Gangesit is a Bemipimelodus, Bleeker ; and of it I possess' 
specimens from the Hooghly; but I consider such as probably only a variety of 
AUm, 
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As we find genera with the air-vessel enclosed in bone decrease in 
number the further we are from Hindustan proper, it is but natural 
to conclude that the necessity for this bony capsule is greater in 
India than in other tropical countries, and also that it is only useful 
for freshwater forms. 

When we see that all fishes (except the Nemacheili) from 
Yarkand have the air-vessel free in the abdominal cavity, it stands 
to reason that heat or cold can scarcely be that which causes its 
necessity. 

It is certainly remarkable that Siluroid forms do not appear to 
thrive in cold climates ; whereas the Cyprinince of this collection 
have all small scales, or are more or less destitute of any ; whilst the 
Loaches of Yarkand and Tibet have none at all, neither have those 
recorded from the Oxus or the Jaxartes. 

There is one characteristic of the hill-Loaches which seems almost 
invariable: the pectoral fins are stiff at their bases, as if employed 
for adhesive purposes. I have observed the outer ray in some of the 
Loaches of the plains forming a distinct bony ray with an enlarged 
and flattened outer extremity; but this is used for the purpose of 
assisting them to dig into the sand, in which they will bury them¬ 
selves with great rapidity on the approach of danger. 

15. NeMACHEILUS STOLICZKiB. 

Cohitis stolicshcB , Steindachner, Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1866, 
p. 793, t. xiv. f. 2. 

Cohitis tenuicauda , Steind. L c. p. 792, t. xvii. f. 3. 

Nemacheilus stoiicskce , Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 360. 

Nemacheilus tenuicauda , Gunther, L c. p. 357. 

B.iv,, D.f, P. 13, V. 8, A. C. 15. 

Length of head 6, of caudal 6, height of body 8 in the total 
length. Eyes: diameter 8 in the length of head, 3 diameters from 
the end of snout, and 2 apart. Snout rounded, slightly projecting 
over the mouth. Lips rugose; and in some specimens from Yarkand 
the edges are fimbriated: lower lip with a lobe on either side, but 
the lower labial fold interrupted in the middle. The greatest width 
of the head equals its height, or its length excluding the snout. In 
some specimens the preorbital has a free lower edge. Barbels six ; 
the maxillary ones reach beyond the hind edge of the eye; the 
rostral ones are shorter. Fins : the dorsal commences midway, 
between the eye and the base of the caudal, it is one third higher 
than its base is long, and equals the greatest depth of the body; its 
last ray is divided to its base; its upper edge is oblique, with a 
rounded anterior angle. Pectoral nearly as long as the head, and 
reaching rather above halfway to the ventral; the latter fin arises 
on a vertical line below the anterior dorsal rays, is almost as long as 
the pectoral, and reaches above halfway to the anal. Anal with a 
very narrow base. Caudal slightly emarginate. Free portion of 
the tail from twice to two and a half times as long as high at its 
base. Scales absent. Air-vessel in two portions, enclosed in bone. 
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Colours: greyish along the back, becoming lighter beneath, marbled 
all over with dark green or black spots or bands. Dorsal, caudal, and 
sometimes outer pectoral rays barred. 

In specimens from Sirikol the snout is rather more pointed than 
described above. 

Hah. Leh or Ladak (11,538 feet); Sneema, Lukung stream 
(14,130 feet); and Chagra (15,000 feet), all being waters. directly 
or indirectly going to the Indus. Also Yarkand (3923 feet) and 
Sirikol, where the waters go to the easterly or Yarkand river; and 
Aktash (12,600 feet), which is on the Aksi* a tributary of the Oxus. 

I have a specimen in my collection given me by Dr. Stoliczka ; he 
procured it, along with those sent to Steindachner, from Lake T$u- 
mureri in Itupshu (Tibet), on his first visit to that country. 

16. Nemacheilus yarkandensis, sp. nov, 

B. iv.j D. f, P. 17, V. 8, A. I C. 15, 

Length of head 4-|, of caudal 6, height of body Of in the total 
length. Eyes : diameter 6 to 7 in the length of the head, 2d dia¬ 
meters from the end of snout, and 2 to 3 apart. Snout rather 
elevated in the adult; upper surface of the head nearly flat; its 
greatest width equals its height or its length excluding the snout. 
Mouth inferior, horseshoe-shaped ; lips smooth, lower labial fold 
interrupted in the middle and destitute of lobes, Barbels six ; the 
maxillary ones reach (in adults) the angle of the preoperele. Fins : 
the dorsal commences midway between the front edge of the eye 
and the base of tine caudal fin ; its upper edge is straight and 
oblique ; its height rather exceeds that of the body below it, and is 
one fourth more than the extent of its base. Pectoral as long as 
the head excluding the snout, and reaching two thirds of the distance 
to the ventral. Ventral commences below the first dorsal ray, is 
shorter than the pectoral, and reaches two thirds of the distance to 
the anal. Anal twice as high as wide at its base. Caudal emar- 
ginate, its outer rays being a little produced. Free portion of the 
tail at its commencement nearly equals its length in the adult, but is 
less in the young. Scales absent. Air-vessel in two portions, en¬ 
closed in bone. Colours : greyish, having in some specimens numerous 
fine blackish or dark spots on the body. In some there is a silvery 
lateral band. 

Hab. Yarkand, Pas Itobat, Yankihissar, and Kashgar, all from 
waters in connexion with the Yarkand and Ynnkihissar or Great 
Easterly River. 

17. Nemacheilus tenuis, sp. nov. 

B. iv„ D.;~, P. 13, V. 8, A. | C. 17. 

Length of head 5$- to 5-|, of caudal height of body 9 to 10 in 
the total length. Eyes-, diameter 5| in the length of head, 2] 
diameters from the end of snout, and 1 apart. Snout rather com¬ 
pressed and overhanging the mouth ; the greatest width of the head 
equals its height or its length excluding the snout. In some sped- 
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mens the lower edge of the preorbital is free. Lips thickened and 
fimbriated in the adult; lower labial fold interrupted in the middle, 
and rather lobed on either side. Barbels six ; the outer rostral pair 
extend to below the hind edge of the eye, the maxillary ones to the 
opercle in the adult. Fins : dorsal commences midway between the 
end of the snout and the base of the caudal fin ; its upper edge is 
slightly concave, with a rounded upper angle ; it is rather more than 
one half higher than the extent of its base or than the body below 
it. ^ Pectoral nearly as long as the head, and reaches rather above 
halfway to the ventral, which latter commences under the third 
dorsal ray ; is as long as the pectoral, and reaches the base of the 
anal. Anal twice as high as wide at its base. Caudal slightly emar- 
ginate. Free portion of the tail one third as high at its base as it is 
long, whilst its breadth equals its height. Scales absent. Air- 
vessel in two portions, enclosed in bone. Colours : yellowish white, 
its upper surface and sides sometimes with dark blotches and spots; 
dorsal and caudal with dull spots. 

This fish is allied to N. ladacetisis, Gunther, but is distinguished 
by a more elongated body and longer barbels &c. 

Hah , Aktash (12,600 feet elevation), where the waters of the 
Ak-su pass to the Oxus ; and Yankilnssar (4320 feet elevation), 
where the rivers go to the Yarkand river. 

18 . Nemacheilus ladacensis. 

Nemacheilus ladacensis , Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 356. 

B. iv., D.g, P. 13, V. 9, A. C. 19. 

Length of head 5, of caudal 5 : |, height of body 5| in the total 
length. Eyes: diameter 5 to 5^ in the length of head, 2| diameters 
from end of snout, and 2 apart. Greatest width of head equals its 
height or its length excluding the snout. Lips moderately thick and 
rugose; lower labial fold interrupted in the middle. Barbels six; 
the maxillary ones scarcely reach to below the front edge of the eye, 
the longest rostral ones to below the front nostril. Fins; dorsal 
commences midway between the front edge of the eye and the base 
of the caudal fin ;"it is as high as the body below it and half higher 
than its base is long ; its upper anterior corner rounded. Pectoral 
as long as the head behind the angle of the mouth, and reaching 
nearly to the ventral, which latter fin arises below the commence¬ 
ment of the dorsal fin; it is shorter than the pectoral, but extends 
to the base of the anal. Anal twice as high as long, and reaches 
above halfway to the base of the caudal, which is emarginate. Free 
portion of the tail twice as long as high at its base. Scales absent. 
Colours ; of a light fawn, with sixteen or eighteen interrupted darker 
and sinuous bands passing from the back clown the sides; a silvery 
lateral band. Dorsal and caudal finely spotted in lines; a darkish 
band on pectoral, ventral, and anal. 

Eab. Gnari Khorsum, Tibet. The specimen described is the 
largest of two obtained by Messrs, v. Schlaginweit, and deposited in 
the Indian Museum, The size of the British-Museum specimen, and 
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the broken state of its caudal fin, must be accepted as the reason 
why my proportion of the free portion of the tail does not agree 
with Dr. Gunther’s (nearly |) ; whilst 1 find the caudal fin emar- 
ginate, and not sc rounded/ 5 

19. Nemacheilxjs gracilis, sp. nov. 

B. iv., l).f, P. 13, V, 8, A. | G. 17. 

Length of head 5|, of caudal 6-J-, height of body 6-l r in the total 
length. Eyes : diameter II in length of head, 4 diameters from end 
of snout, and 2| apart. Snout overhanging the mouth. The 
greatest width of the head equals its height or its length excluding 
the snout. Lips thickened; lower labial fold interrupted in the 
middle and rather lobed on either side. Barbels six; the maxillary 
ones nearly twice as long as the eye; the external rostral ones 
reach the hind nostril; the other pair are shorter. Fins: dorsal 
commences midway between the eye and vertical border of the preo- 
percle; its upper edge is nearly straight; it is not quite so high as 
the body below it, and one fourth less than the extent of its base. 
Pectoral as long as the head behind the angle of the mouth; it 
reaches rather above halfway to the base of the ventral, which latter 
fin arises somewhat in advance of the commencement of the dorsal; 
it is of about the same length as the pectoral, and extends halfway 
to the anal. Anal twice as high as wide at its base ; it reaches, when 
laid fiat, a little more than halfway to the base of the caudal, which 
is slightly emarginafce. Free portion of the tail half as high at its 
base as it is long. Scales absent. Colours ; brownish along the 
back, becoming yellowish beneath; dorsal and caudal with dull spots. 

Hab. Basgo, on the head-waters of the Indus. 

20. Nemacheilxjs marmoeatxjs. 

Colitis marmorata , Heckel, Fisehe Kascli. p. 76, t. xii. figs. 1 & 2; 
Hiigel, Kaschm, iv. p. 380. 

Colitis vittata , Heckel, l, c. p. 80, t, xii. figs, 3 & 4 ; Hiigel, L c. 
p. 382. 

NemacMlm marmoratus 3 Gunther, Cat. vii, p. 356. 

B. iv., D. P. 11, V. 7, A. C. 17. 

Length of head 4| to 5, of caudal 7, height of body 7 in the 
total length. Eyes : diameter 5 in length of head, 2 diameters from 
end of snout, and 14 apart, Snout somewhat pointed; and in some 
the preorbital is slightly projecting. Lips wrinkled ; the lower 
labial fold interrupted. The greatest width of the head equals its 
height or its length excluding the snout. Barbels : the maxillary 
ones reach to below the hind edge of the eye ; the rostral ones are 
nearly as long. Fins : dorsal commences midway between the end 
of the snout and the base of the caudal; its upper edge is nearly 
straight, oblique, and with rounded angles ; its height rather ex¬ 
ceeds^ that of the body below it; and it is nearly twice as high as its 
base is long. Pectoral as long as the head excluding the snout, and 
extending halfway to the ventral Ventral one-third shorter than 
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tlie pectoral,, and reaching halfway to the anal. Anal twice as high 
as long at its base. Caudal cut square, with rounded angles or 
slightly emarginate. Free portion of the tail from one and a half to 
twice as long as high at its base. Scales absent. Colours : marbled 
or irregularly blotched and spotted with brown; has also more or 
less spotted. 

Had* Cashmere Lake. 

21, Nemachetlus rupicola. 

Schistura rupicola, McClelland, Journ. Asiat. Soc. of Beug. vii. 
pi. 65. fig. 3, and Ind. Cypr. p. 309, pi. 57. f. 3. 

The Cashmere species are almost or quite destitute of scales, and 
otherwise agree with McClelland’s fish. 

It may, however, be questionable whether N. montana , McClelland, 
and some other recognized species are not merely varieties of one 
form, as the variations in one locality and also changes with age are 
very great. 

Nemacheiltjs mi crops *. 

Colitis micropSy Steind. Verb. z.-b. Ges. Wien, 1866, p. 794, 
t. xiii. f. 3. 

Nemacheilus microps , Gunther, Cat. vii. p. 357* 

This species is entirely destitute of scales. It was obtained by 
Dr. Stoliczka in Tibet, on his first journey; but no specimens exist 
amongst the Yarkand collection. 

If we examine the localities whence the fishes which form this 
collection were procured, omitting the Cashmere examples, we find 
as follows :— 


Name of species. 

■ ■ ■ 

Head-waters 
of Indus. 

Yarkand 
river, or its 
branches. 

Oxus, or its 
tributaries. 

Exostoma stolicslcce . 

1 



Oreinus sinuatm ... 

1 



Schbofkorax esocmus . 

1 



—— chn/socMorus .. 


1 


—■— intermedins' ................... 


1 

1 

— irregularis ..;■.. 


1 


Pfychobarlms conirostris .. 

i 



—laticeps .... 

... 

1 


*—- Imgiceps ■... 


1 


ScMzopygopsis sfoUczkce ..1 

T 

... 

1 

Diptych u$ maculatus. ... 

i . i 

1 


Nemacheilus stoliczhe .. 

i 

1 

1 

——gracilis . ... 

i 



—— yarkandensis . 


1 


■- tenuis ... 


1 

1 

Totals .... 

8 

9 

4 


* Oreias dabryi, Sauvage, Rev. efc Mag. Zoo!. 1874, p. 3, is closely allied to 
this species. 
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Thus we hare:—eight species from the head-waters of the Indus, 
two of which extend to the Great Easterly or Yarkand river of Eastern 
Turkestan, and one to the Oxus of Western Turkestan ; nine species 
from the Yarkand river , two common to the Indus and three to the 
Oxus; four species from the Oxus, three of which are also found in 
the Yarkand river, and one in the head-waters of the Indus. 

The foregoing species constitute the fish-collection made in the 
cold and inhospitable regions traversed by the Mission; and they are 
of interest for the purpose of ascertaining what are the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the fish-fauna, and what relationship it bears to those of 
contiguous Asiatic regions, so far as such have been ascertained. 

In this inquiry it will be necessary to take a survey of the fishes 
of Afghanistan, Western Turkestan, and Hindustan, before pro¬ 
ceeding further respecting those of Tibet and Yarkand or Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Most of our knowledge of the Fishes of Afghanistan is due to the 
labours of Griffith, who remarked;—"The characteristic forms of 
Afghan fish are doubtless the small-scaled liarbi and Orei.ni ; and 
these far exceed the others in number .... The fish are as distinct 
from the Indian forms as the plants are .... By characteristic I do 
not mean that these forms are limited to Afghanistan, because they 
occur perhaps to an equal extent in the Himalayas, to the streams of 
which those of Afghanistan approximate more or less in the common 
features of rapids and bouldery beds.” 

Having crossed the high range of mountains separating Afghanistan 
from the plains of Western Turkestan, he found “ a great change in 
the fish to occur, and Salmonidce seem to take the precedence of the 
Cyprinida. A species of Trout abounds in the 15amean river and 
up its small tributaries, derived from the Koh-i-Baba, to an altitude 
of about 1 1,000 feet. A species of Barbus with small scales is like¬ 
wise common in the Bamean river” (Calc. Journ. Nat. Hist, ii, 
p. 565). 

He observes that Indian species were in the majority in the Cabul 
river (a tributary of the Indus) at Peshawar; and in accordance 
with the facility or the reverse of access from the plains did lie find 
a predominance of Indian or Afghan forms *. 

The nature of the fishes of Afghanistan appears to he modi as 
follows;—Absence of Acanthopterygian or spiuy-rayed families, 
except the spineless and widely distributed Ophiocephalm gachua, 
Ham. Bueh., and the spined eel* Mastaeembelm armatus, Lacep., so 
common in the East from the plains to the summits of mountains. 
Few Siluroids, but perhaps a Callichrous and Jmblyceps. Numerous 
Cyprinoids which appear to belong to the following genera—Om- 

* Griffith states that the Cabul river at Jolla] abad presents us with two or 
three small-scaled Barbi (? Schisothorm) and Orem, together with certain 
tropical forms, as^ the Mahasir (Barbus) and a Silurm very like, if not iden¬ 
tical with, the Poffcah (Callichrous)* Also the same river at Lalpore possesses a 
fish, I believe, identical with the Yepoora of Assam (Labeo), and a (xonorrhyn- 
chus (== Biscoavathus), Griffith also mentions a Loach-like Silurus from near 
Jubraiz (? Amblyceps)* 
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nus } Schizotkorax , Bungia from near Herat, Bari Hits, and a Loach 
(? Nemacheilus), perhaps Discognathus and Barbus . 

The fullest account we possess of the fishes of Western Turkestan 
is that lately given by Kessler, from which I have extracted the 
following 

Acanthopterygii. Perea fiumatilis, Linnobtained exclusively 
from the Jaxartes and some of its tributaries. P, schrenchii, Kess., 
from Lake Balkash. Lucioperca sandra, Cuv., from the Jaxartes. 
Coitus spmulosus , Kess., very rare in Turkestan, tw r o specimens 
from Khojend. 

None of these spiny-rayed fishes were captured at so south a 
latitude as Kashgar. Out of the four species three came from the 
Jaxartes or its tributaries, the other from lake Balkash. 

SiLiTRiDiE. Siluris giants, Linn. Generally spread throughout 
Western Turkestan, having been received from the Jaxartes, Oxus, 
and Sarekshan or Tarafshan rivers. 

Cyprinid/E. Cyprinus carpio , Linn., from the Jaxartes, Oxus, 
Sarekshan rivers. Barbus eonocepkalus, Kess., from Sarekshan. 
B. platyrostris , Kess., from the river Aksu falling into lake Balkash. 
B. laeertoides, Kess., from Jaxartes and its tributaries. B. brachy - 
cephahts, Kess., from Jaxartes and Oxus. Schizotkorax aksaiensis , 
from the river Aksai. S. fedtschenkoi , Kess., S. affinis, Kess., and 
8. eurystomus, Kess., from the Sarekshan river. S. orientalise 
Kess., from a lake on the Alataii mountains, the waters on the 
Western Turkestan side of which drain to Lake Balkash. Diptychus 
severzowi, Kess., Aksai and Ottuk rivers to 10,000b D. dybowskii, 
Kess., river Aksu. Gobio jiimatilis, Cuv., widely distributed in 
Western Turkestan, specimens received from near the towns of Tach- 
kent, Khojend, Djisak, and the river Ak Daria. Abramis hrania , 
Linn., Jaxartes and its tributaries. A. sapa , Pallas, rare, from the 
Jaxartes. Acanthobrama kusehakewitseki, Kess., Jaxartes. Pelecus 
cultratus, Linn., Sea of Aral. Abramis chalcoides s Quid., rather 
rare, obtained in the Ak Daria and Durman cul. A, iblioides , Kess., 
creeks near Jani curjan. A. fascia tus, Nord., Sarekshan. A . tee Hi¬ 
atus, Kess., Jaxartes. Aspius rapax, Pallas, Jaxartes and its tribu¬ 
taries. A. esocinus , Kess., Jaxartes and Oxus. Lends cus erythro - 
phthalmm , Linn., Jaxartes. L. squaliusculus, Kess., from near 
Khojend on the Jaxartes and Janykurjan. L. rutilus , Linn., Jax¬ 
artes and Aigus Lake. 

CobitidinxE. Colitis longicauda, Kess. (scaled), one specimen 
from the Jaxartes. C. uranoscopus, Kess., from near Magian, Tash- 
kend, Hhodjaduk, and Lake Iskander, the waters of which appear to 
drain to the Sarekshan river. C. dorsalis, Kess., creeks near Jany¬ 
kurjan. C, elegans , Kess., and C. taenia, Kess., river near Tashkent!, 
a tributary of the Jaxartes. Biplophysa strauckii , Kess., river Ili, 
failing into Lake Balkash. D. labiata , Kess., river Urdjar, falling 
into Lake Alakul. 
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SALMONiDiE. Salmo oxiamis , Kess., river Darant, falling into 
the Kisil-su, one of the upper tributaries of the Oxus. 

Esocidj®. Esox Indus, Linn., Jaxartcs and its tributaries. 

Chondropterygii. Acipenser schipa, Lovetsky, Jaxartcs, 

Casalius river. Scaphirhynchus fedtschenkoi, Kess., fix us. 

The foregoing fishes of Western Turkestan # mainly consist of, 
first, those descending from the north or spreading from the east or 
west, such as Perea, Ludoperca , Coitus , Go do , Jhramis, Acantho - 
brama , Pelecus, Alburnus , Aspius , Squalius, Leudseus, Acipenser, 
and Scaphirhynchus . 

Secondly, those common to Afghanistan and Yarkand, as Schizo- 
ihorax , Barbus , Loaches (? genus). 

Thirdly, those found also in Yarkand, as Schizothorax and Zh- 
pfyehus . 

Fourthly, Sihtrus (which will be alluded to). 

Lastly, Salmo, on the slopes of the mountains where the rivers 
descend to the Oxus. 

The existence of one of the Salmonidse, termed Salmo orient alls by 
M'Clelland, was well known to Dr. Stoliczka; and an especial object 
of his search (as he informed me previous to starting) would be to try 
and ascertain what its distribution was. Griffith found this fish u in 
the Bamean river, a stream that falls from the northern declivities of 
the Hindoo Koosh into the Oxus.” 

Kessler does not record any of this family from the Jaxartcs, or, in 
fact, from the rivers immediately descending from the Tian Shan or 
the Alatau Mountains, We are therefore left to surmise that in 
the hills whence these fishes were taken is the abrupt termination of 
members of the family Salmonidee, which does not possess a solitary 
representative in Hindustan, except the levenensis (introduced on 
the Neilgherries in Madras). 

If we now take a short review of the Freshwater Fishes of India, 
we find much as follows:— 

AcANTII OPTJG RYU II. 

Genera Ambassis, Badis, Nandus , Pristolepis, Seitmcr, Gohitu and 
some allied genera, lihynchobdella , Muyil, Anabm, Poly acanthus ,* 
Osphromenus, Triehoyaster, Elroplus exist in India, but are absent 
from the fresh waters of Afghanistan, .Turkestan and Yarkand. 
Whether existing only in large rivers or distributed, more generally 
over India, none pass the boundary of the Himalayas. 

Mastacemhelus and Ophiocephalm are found in India and also in 
Afghanistan; both also ascend for some height the Himalayas and 
other hill-ranges, 

Physostomi. 

Siltjridae. Genera Erethistes, Macr'ones, Rita, Panyasius, Pseud- 

* I have to thank Mr. F, Carl Craemers for kindly translating some Russian 
localities, which I should not otherwise have been able to give. 
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eutropius, Wallago , Olyra , Chaca , Clarias , Saccobranchas, Sihtndia , 
Ailia , Ailiichthys , Eutropiichthys , Suor, Gagata, Bagarius , Pseud - 
echeneis , Glyptosternum exist in India, but not in Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, or Yarkand. 

CaUkkrous and Amblyceps, which are found in India, appear to 
be present in Afghanistan, and the former also in Cashmere. 

Exostoma is found along the Himalayas ; Silurus in Turkestan 
and India. 

Cyprinobontidje. Cyprinodon and Haploohilus are found in 
India. 

Cyprinid/e. Genera Psilorhy?ichus y Girrhina , Amblypharyn - 
godon , Nuria , Racbora, Aspidoparia , Rohtee , Perilampus , Ghela, 
Horn, a topi era, and various genera of Cobitidinoe exist in India. 

JDiscognathus , Labeo, and Barilius are common to India and 
Afghanistan, but are evidently Indian forms. 

Oreinus, Schizothorax , and Barbus are found in India, also in 
Afghanistan, and the two last in Turkestan, whilst Schizothorax is 
common in Yarkand. Cobitis or Nemacheilus seem to extend every¬ 
where. 

Clupeid.e and Nqtopteridje. Of the genera belonging to 
these families, and which exist in the fresh waters of India, none go 
beyond the base of the Himalayas. 

The fishes of Yarkand* consist of species of the following 
genera Schizothorax, found also in Afghanistan and Turkestan ; 
one species on the slopes of the Himalayas, and sometimes even de¬ 
scending to the plains. Diptychus , Tibet, Yarkand, and Turkestan. 
Schizopygopsis , Tibet and Yarkand. Ptychobarbus 3 Tibet and Yar¬ 
kand. The remainder are Loaches. 

Diptychus dybowskii, Kess., would almost seem to be a Schizo- 
pygopsis with an articulated dorsal ray and a pair of maxillary bar¬ 
bels. Perhaps several of these hill-genera will, at some future date, 
he properly amalgamated, as has been done with the low-country 
Barbels (Barbus). 

An examination of the genera of spiny-rayed or Aeanthopterygian 
fishes clearly shows that, as we proceed inland in India they diminish, 
at the Himalayas they cease. Two Indian species f only have been 
observed to exist in Afghanistan; and they are amongst the most 
widely distributed of their respective genera. Neither of these 
extends in the N.E. either to Turkestan or Yarkand. In Turke¬ 
stan, it is true, three genera of this order are represented ; but they 
have evidently extended southwards. Yarkand and Tibet appear 
to be unsuited for this Order of fishes ; and thence none have been 
brought. 

The Pliysostomi include all the Yarkand and Tibet fishes. 

* I here omit the genera Exostoma from the Himalayas and Omnus from 
the Himalayas and Afghanistan. 

1’ OpMoeephalus gactma and Mastacembehis armatus. 
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Among Siluroids the Indian genera Callichroits and ? Amblyceps 
have been doubtfully recorded from Afghanistan ; but neither have 
spread to Turkestan, where, however, the Silurus giants is found, 
evidently a wanderer from its more northern home. 

It is clear that in India there is a gradual diminution of Siluroids 
as we proceed inland until we arrive at the Himalayas. On the 
slopes of these mountains we at first obtain a few peculiar genera and 
species organized for a mountain-torrent life ; but as we rise, even¬ 
tually (as was the case in this Mission) an elevation is attained which, 
taken in connexion with the latitude and paucity of food, seems to be 
beyond the limit of the Indian Siluroids. 

The Siluroids along the slopes of the Himalayas appear to be 
mostly confined to the following ;—A few, as Met crones and Colli - 
citrous , ascend a short distance; but this may be considered accidental. 
Pseudeeheneis is a more distinct hill-form, possessing a sucker formed 
of transverse folds between its pectorals on the chest, and by the aid 
of which it prevents itself being carried away by the torrents. 
Glyptosternum has also an adhesive sucker, but of longitudinal folds, 
and likewise placed on the chest. These fishes, however, appear to 
be more intended for rapid rivers in the plains ; but some ascend the 
slopes of the Himalayas. I have taken large specimens from the 
rivers at the base of the hills in which the suckers were scarcely 
visible: whether they had outgrown them, or, owing to the suckers 
not having been primarily well developed, they had been unable to 
maintain their footing in the hill*streams, of course, one cannot 
decide. Amblyceps is a Loach-like form found in the waters of the 
plains and also of the hills ; it is abundant near Kaugra. E®o- 
stoma } an example of which exists in the Yarkand-Mission collection, 
is also a remarkable form. It has a broad and depressed head and 
chest, the latter forming a species of sucker to enable it to sustain a 
mounta in-1on*ent life. 

This fish {Eocostoma stoliczkm) belongs to a genus which has only 
been recorded from hilly regions, neither extending to the waters of 
the comparatively levels of the high lands, nor descending any dis¬ 
tance towards the plains. The following six species are known: — 
1. E. stolivzhce, from the head-waters of the Indus; *2. E. blythii, 
from near Darjeeling, where the waters descend to the Ganges ; 

3, E. lalmtum , from the Mishmi Mountains and Eastern Assam. 

4. E, andersonu , from near Blmmo on the confines of China; 5. 
E. davidi , from the most easterly portion of Tibet near the 
head-waters of the Yang-se-kiang; (). E* berdmom, from Teams- 
scrim. 

The distribution of the foregoing six species of this genus is inter¬ 
esting, because it is suggestive of whether at some remote period the 
Himalayan range, the mountains between Tibet and China, and the 
spur or continuation southwards through Burma and Siam, may not 
have been connected one with another. 

Whilst adverting to this point, I, would mention another circum¬ 
stance : the only Siluroid stated to be found in Turkestan is the 
Silurus glanis, ■ Linn. Three other'species of the same germs have 
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been captured on the bill-ranges of India; and their distribution 
somewhat accords with that of Ewostoma. 

1. Silurus cochinchinensis, Cut. & Y&l. — Silurickthys berdmorei , 
Blyfhj and (2) Silurus wynaadensis , Day. These fishes, found in hills 
up to about 2500 feet, have been obtained in the western ghauts, 
Akyab hills, Tenasserim, and Cochin China. They would appear to 
be restricted to those mountains which are not far removed from the 
sea-coast. How it is that several species of fishes are common to 
Malabar and Siam, or the countries contiguous to it, whilst they are 
entirely absent from the intermediate districts of India, is a question 
which I do not propose entering upon. 

3. S. dukai , Day, is from Darjeeling. 

Cyprinidse form the entire collection of the Yarkand Mission, after 
its arrival beyond the head-waters of the Indus. If we examine the 
members of this family found on the Himalayas in the same manner 
as we have the Siluroids, we find as follows:— Discognathus, so re¬ 
cognizable by the sucker on the lower lip, is found some distance 
up the mountains, but is rare above 5000 feet. Oreinus *, with its 
small scales, broad mouth, and likewise a sucker behind the lower 
jaw, becomes more and more common the higher we ascend. The 
expedition obtained one species at Leh or Ladak, the head-waters of 
the Indus; and it has been found as a genus extending from 
Afghanistan along the Himalayan range, and near Bhamo by the 
last Yunnan Mission, or the same district as the Siluroid genera Exo- 
stoma and Silurus, It appears to essentially prefer the sides of 
hills and impetuous torrents. 

Some of the stronger Labeos, Barbels (Barbus), and a Barilius 
are found here and there on the slopes and in the side streams of the • 
Himalayas up to very considerable heights. They, however, are of 
Indian forms which, if able to do so, appear to migrate during the 
breeding-season to the mountains to deposit their ova in the side 
streams which are unreplenished by snow-water. Here the fry are 
often compelled to remain until the succeeding year’s rains swell the 
waters, washing food into their retreats to enable them to grow, or 
else to permit them to descend to the plains. 

Once near the summit of these mountains, and beyond districts 
where adhesive suckers are a necessity for moderate-sized fishes to 
possess to prevent their being washed away, we come upon genera 
as rare in the plains of India as are the Indian forms at the summit 
of the Himalayas. 

Cashmere is a locality traversed by this Mission, a hilly Himalayan 
district, and one which it is necessary to refer to. In Hiigel and 
HeckeFs ‘ Fische aus Kaschmir” we find the following species 
recorded:— , 

Oreinus plagiostomus, Heckel; O. sinucttus , Heck,; Sehizothorax 
curmfrons , Heck.; S, longipinnis , Heck.; & niger , Heck.; S. na~ 
sus , Heck,; S. huegelii, Heck,; S, micropogon, Heck.; S. planifrons, 
Heck.; 8, esocimts, Heck.; Cirrhina gohama, Ham, Bitch.; Barbus 

.# This belongs to a group characterized, amongst other things, by a row of 
tiled scales along the base of the anal fin, and enclosing the excretory outlets. 

Pkoc. Zool. Soc.— 1870, No. LIII. 53 
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tor, H. Buell.; Labeo varicorhinus , Heck.; Nemacheilm mar mo- 
t dius t Heck. ; Callichrous lamyhur , Heck. 

^These fishes demonstrate relationship with three districts;— 
Schizothoraca with Afghanistan and East and West Turkestan ; Ore- 
inns with the slopes of the Himalayas in their whole extent; Girrhina, 
Barbus , and Callichrous with the neighbouring fauna of Hindustan. 

Having examined what are the ingredient parts of the fish-fauna 
of Western Turkestan, Afghanistan, Hindustan, Yarkand, Tibet, 
and Cashmere, it will be interesting to endeavour to discover if these 
localities arc possessed of any indigenous forms, and, if so, how far 
they extend into contiguous countries. 

I do not propose inquiring into whether the great desert region 
of Central Asia can or cannot he included in one Tartarian sub- 
region ; but, as the zoology of this portion of the globe is at present 
rather obscure, I think it will he more useful to limit one’s self strictly 
to ascertained facts. 

Dr. Selater observes (Address, Biological Section, British Associ¬ 
ation, 1875) that Mr. Forsyth’s embassy “to Yarkand lias led 
naturalists into the fringe of the Tartar subregion.” I would, how¬ 
ever, suggest, in an ichthyological point of view, whether the Russian 
investigators have not been, more on the outskirts of a peculiar region 
of which Yarkand may be the centre; for certainly it is richer in 
forms of Sehisothoracina than Western Turkestan appears to be. 

In the cold and hilly districts of Tibet and Yarkand we observe 
an absence of spiny-rayed and Siluroiii fishes ; whilst amongst Carps 
we see the genera Schizothorax , Ptychobarbus , Sehtsopyg apsis, 
and Dipty chits —fishes belonging to a peculiar division of Carps 
(Schisothoraeinee , or Hill-Barbels), which may be thus defined 

Carps more or less covered with minute scales , or destitute of any. 
A membranous sac or slit an terior to the anal fin , which is la terally 
bounded by a row of vertically placed scales , like cave-tiles, ami 
which are continued along the base of the anal fin. 

The fishes composing this are mostly of an elongated form, and 
are divisible into:— 

• a. Those with transverse mouths, as Oreinus , Ptychobarbus , Sehi- 
zopygopsis. Dip lychnis . 

/3. Those with compressed mouths, as Sckizothorme . 

The genus Oreinus is spread from the IMmuml river and Jella- 
labad in Afghanistan, along the whole Himalayan and contiguous 
ranges of bills to at least the confines of China. So far as I know, 
these fishes appear to be. strictly residents of rivers in hilly regions, 
neither descending far into those of the plains nor found on the level 
plateaux on the summits of the mountains. This accounts for their 
absence from• the Yarkand' collection; and from the foregoing extracts 
it appears probable that they are not found to the north of the (Hus, 
This genus appears to be on the outskirts,of, the rest of ..its group; 
and its mouth armed with a sucker, to resist its being washed away, 
makes it well able to sustain a mountain-torrent life. 
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The other genera are more or less spread in the following districts. 
From the Helmund river and the eastern portion of Afghanistan, the 
upper parts of the Oxus, and the eastern portion of Western Turke¬ 
stan, the Tian Shan or Celestial mountains, and also the Alafcau 
mountains more to the south, they extend along the Himalayan 
region, certainly as far as the most easterly part of Assam. 

These fishes ( Schisothoracinus ) are confined to cold regions, as a 
rule, or at least to localities possessing snow-fed rivers, many of which 
rivers end in lakes and do not go to the sea. They extend from 
Eastern Afghanistan and Western Turkestan through Tibet, and the 
most westerly portion of China, along the Himalayas to the hills in 
the Yunnan direction. 

Loaches (Nemacheilus) are likewise generally distributed; and it 
is remarkable, as I have already observed, that all are scaleless. The 
same appears the rule in Western Turkestan. 

The conclusion, I think, we may fairly arrive at, after examining 
the fishes of Yarkand and the adjoining countries is, that we find a 
peculiar group of Carps ( Schizothoracince ) which has spread almost 
due east and west from the cold and elevated regions of Eastern 
Turkestan, but of which the southern progress has been barred by 
the Himalayas. 

If we look to the south we see, as it were, that a wave of tropical 
forms of fishes has, at a prehistoric period, expanded over that portion 
of the globe where the Nicobars, Andamans, and the most southern 
portions of the continent of Asia now are, that this fish-fauna has its 
northward progress arrested by some cause at or near where the 
Himalayas now exist and mark the division between the fish-fauna 
of India and that of Turkestan, 


3. Description of new Genera and Species of Phytophagous 
Coleoptera. By Martin Jacoby. 

[Received November 20,1876.] 

Family Crioceeid.®, 

Genus Criocerxs, Geoffroy, 

1. Crioceris australis, sp. nov. 

Oblong, fulvous, fuscous below ; head a little darker-coloured 
than the elytra, finely golden pubescent at its lower half, impunctate 
at the remainder, convex between the eyes, the frontal oblique 
grooves feebly impressed and a distinct transverse depression above 
them ; antennae scarcely half the length of the body, entirely black, 
with rather short cylindrical joints, the second of which is the short¬ 
est, the fifth the longest; thorax coloured as the head, subquadrate, 
with its anterior half greatly widened, deeply but not largely con¬ 
stricted behind its middle and transversely grooved near the base, 
smooth and shining; elytra much wider than the thorax, a little 
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constricted before the middle, of a light fulvous colour, scarcely im¬ 
pressed below the base, with only four or five partly interrupted 
punctured striae, of which the first, in shape of an impressed groove, 
runs parallel with the suture, while the last is only distinctly visible 
till about the middle of the elytra, the rest of the surface entirely 
impunctate, and the lateral margin strongly suleate through its 
entire length; body beneath dark fuscous, the abdominal segments 
margined with lighter brown, legs black, the whole .covered with 
golden pubescence. 

Length 4 lines. 

Ilab. Australia. 

Although this species seems closely allied to G Y . obliterata , Baly, 
by the obliterated strise on the elytra, it differs in other particulars 
sufficiently to justify its classification as another species. 

0. obliterata is excavated between the eyes, while in this species 
this space is convex, and the antennae entirely black and shorter than 
half the bodythe deep impressions near the lateral border in C. 
obliterata are here also entirely wanting. 

Two specimens are contained in my collection. 

Genus Lem a. 

2. Lem a purpurascens, sp. nov. 

Elongate, subparallel, subdepressed, shining fulvous, with a 
purplish hue ; head with the front obliquely grooved on each side, 
covered on the face with yellowish pubescence; labruin, apex of 
jaws, and eyes black ; antennae half the length of the body, with 
the second joint half the length of the third, the fourth scarcely 
longer than the preceding one, the rest elongate, cylindrical, black, 
with the exception of the first four joints, which are fulvous ; thorax 
with the sides deeply constricted in the middle, and a strongly 
marked transverse depression near the base, two shallow foveas are 
also visible on the disk near the lateral depression,-surface shining, 
smooth, with a few punctures near the anterior margin and two 
longitudinal lines of punctured striae in the middle ; elytra much 
wider than the thorax, transversely depressed below the shoulder, 
and constricted longitudinally from the shoulder at the lateral 
margin towards the middle, each elytron with 10 rows of strong 
punctures, the first very short; near the apex the punctuation is 
much deeper, and the intervals assume the form of raised costae ; 
underside and legs slightly lighter than the upperside, tarsi fuscous. 

Length 4| lines. 

IIah. Madagascar. 


Family Megalopobinjs, Lac. 

Genus Agathomerus, Lae. 

3. Agathomerus dubtosus, sp. nov. 

Oblong, fulvous ferruginous above, black beneath. This species 
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agrees in size, shape, and coloration above entirely with A> rufus , 
Lae., hut differs in the following particulars : in rufus the entire 
underside and legs are testaceous, with the exception of a few black 
spots on the abdomen, while in du hi os us these parts are shining 
black, with the exception of the tihise and tarsi, which are ferru¬ 
ginous ; in rufus the scutellum is of the same colour as the body, 
while in dubiosus it is entirely black; and although this species may 
only be a variety of rufus, I find no mention made of it in Lacoi- 
daire’s description. 

Two specimens from Mexico in my collection. 

Family Clythrin,®, Lac. 

Genus Megalostomis, Lac. 

4. Megalostomis basilaris, sp. nov. 

Short, ovate, subdepressed, flavous, sparingly pubescent above, 
strongly beneath. Head black, pubescent, shining, closely punctate, 
striated near the eyes, leaving only a narrow space in the middle of 
the vertex smooth, two large depressions divided by a raised mid¬ 
dle line in front of the eyes, the latter light-coloured. Antennae 
dentate from the fifth joint, reaching to the base of the thorax. 
Posterior angles of thorax indistinct, anterior ones produced, the 
sides widened from before the middle towards the base, rounded, 
the median lobe at the base largely rounded ; the entire surface 
closely punctured and covered with whitish pubescence, sparingly 
on the disk, closely near the sides; two large red spots occupy 
almost the entire sides, but are partially covered with hairs, and 
therefore only plainly visible near the base, where the pubescence 
is less dense. Elytra a little wider at the base than the thorax, 
closely and confusedly punctate, a little finer near the apex, the 
punctures showing a tendency to arrange themselves in striee near 
the suture; the whole surface sparingly covered with stiff whitish 
hair; exactly on the shoulder of each elytron is a round black spot, 
the extreme base of the elytra, as well as the sutural line, is also nar¬ 
rowly edged with black. Entire underside reddish, densely covered 
with white pubescence ; femora and tarsi black ; tibiae testaceous. 

■ Length 4 lines. 

Bah. Peru. 

A. single specimen in my collection. 

5. Megalostomis amazona, sp. nov. 

Ovate, of same shape as basilaris , light brownish above, finely 
pubescent, beneath thickly clothed with yellowish hair; head 
divided in the middle by a longitudinal raised line, closely punctured 
and pubescent, posterior margin of epistome dentate, anterior 
emarginate in middle; jaws and antennae black, eyes brown ; thorax 
shaped exactly as in the preceding species, densely covered with 
golden yellow hair, which also extends to the scutellum ; elytra 
about two and a half times the length of the thorax, reddish brown. 
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finely but closely pubescent, the base, a narrow transverse band in 
the raid die, and a round spot near the apex black. 

Length 4 lines. 

Jl'ab. Amazons. 

Two specimens in my collection. 

. Genus Saxinis, Lac. 

0. Saxinis promnqra, n. sp. 

Oblong, parallel, shining violet-blue, beneath moderately covered 
with short whitish pubescence. Head finely and sparingly punctured 
near the vertex, finely striated round the eyes. Antennae with the 
second and third joint fulvous. Thorax broader than long, minutely 
punctured on the disk, stronger.at the sides and base, Scutellum 
broad, triangular, strongly punctured. Elytra rather deeply 
punctate-striate, the punctures more crowded near the scutellum, 
the interstices raised a little and smooth. A bright red spot on 
each shoulder of a rounded, triangular shape, which does not extend 
to the lateral margin except at the base, which at that place is per¬ 
fectly smooth. Legs violet-blue. 

Length 2 lines. 

Hab. California. 

This species is closely allied to $. omogera , Lacord., and also to 
S. quadrina, Lac., but is distinguished from the first by its much 
finer punctuation of the elytra, and especially of the thorax, by the 
antennae having the 2nd and 3rd joints fulvous, and from S. quadrina 
by the different shape of the red shoulder-spot, which is in this 
species quadrate, while in the species before us, it is smaller and 
triangular. 

7* Saxinis guatemalensis, n. sp. 

Oblong, parallel, above dark greenish black, shining, beneath 
closely covered with white pubescence. Head closely covered with 
longitudinal striae, which, towards the mouth only, assume the form 
of punctures. Thorax much widened in the middle, very convex 
and everywhere closely covered with distinct punctures, which 
towards the sides are a little more strongly impressed. Scutellum 
with a raised middle line also strongly punctured. Elytra very 
strongly punctate-striate, the intervals between the stria* also dis¬ 
tinctly punctured. A large nearly square brick-red spot occupies 
the shoulders, reaching downwards to about one third of the length 
of the elytra and transversely to only a short distance from the 
scutellum. Legs densely covered with white pubescence, through 
which a coppery reflection is distinctly visible. 

Length 3 lines. Collected by Mr. Salvin in Guatemala, at an 
elevation of 5000 feet. In my collection. 

Family Chlamybim. 

Genus Chlamys, Enoch. 

8. Chlamys bartletti, sp. nov. 

Ovate, metallic violet-blue; head deeply excavated, strongly but 
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not closely punctured ; labrum, palpi, underside of first joint, as well 
as the second and third entire joints, of antennas ferruginous. Thorax 
with the lateral margin rounded, the posterior "deeply sinuate, 
rugose-punctate, with a high triangular elevation on the middle of 
its disk, the top of which is divided by a shallow longitudinal 
channel, the posterior sides at the same time falling off suddenly 
towards the base of the thorax, and occupied by another small 
rounded elevation not reaching the lateral margin. Scutellum 
acute triangular, impunctate. Elytra with the sutural margin dentate 
almost through its entire length, the surface of each elytron contain¬ 
ing three strongly raised curved ridges running nearly in a line with 
each other, and connected together by short transverse branches 
and here and there by a network of elevated striae; besides these 
three large ridges another short one of an S-sliape is situated near 
the suture at the base, and joined to the first ridge in its middle. 
Body beneath, together with the legs, greenish blue, closely rugose- 
punctate ; last joint of the tarsi ferruginous. 

Length 3 lines. 

Haf Peru. 

This beautiful species, which was. discovered by Mr. E. Bartlett 
during his travels in Peru, is easily separated from others by its bril¬ 
liant metallic blue, its size, and the markings of its elytra (which ap¬ 
proach to a certain extent those of C. episcopal a*$, Lac.), but yet is very 
different in its general character. The species is in my collection. 

9. C.HL AMY’S UN I COLOR, Sp. 110V. 

Ovate-oblong, convex, subcylindrical, narrowed behind, upper and 
underside unicolorous bluish olive-green, not shining. Head with a 
longitudinal impression; anterior margin of epistome rounded, the 
entire face strongly punctate; labrum shining fulvous; antennae 
either entirely or only the basal joints light brown. Sides of thorax 
almost straight, converging from base to apex, angles moderately 
acute; posterior margin not bisinuate but largely waved, median 
lobe moderately produced, its apex bidentate, as usually in this 
genus; upper surface closely punctate; a humplike elevation of 
moderate size is situated on the disk, divided by a shallow channel 
and surrounded on all sides by another narrow depression; each 
side of the hump is furnished ‘with 6 tubercles, of which 5 are 
situated in a semicircle, while the sixth is contained in its middle ; 
scutellum transversely subquadrate, its sides sinuate, narrower at 
the base than at the‘apex, hollowed out in its middle, impunctate. 
Elytra distinctly narrowed from their base towards the apex, sides 
almost as far lobed as their middle ; upper surface coarsely but 
widely punctate, forming only one regular stria at the sutural margin, 
which latter is finely dentate from the middle to the apex ; trans¬ 
verse irregular costae and a few tubercles are placed without order 
on the disk of each elytron. Underside deeply impressed with 
numerous round large punctures, which, however, extend to the 
legs only sparingly. 

Length 2 lines. 
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Hah, Amazons. 

The peculiar olive-green colour, as well as the small size and the 
position of the tubercles on the thorax, will distinguish this species 
at first sight from others. 

10 . Chjlamys pallida, sp. 110V. 

Ovate, narrowed in the middle, above pale testaceous mixed with 
brown. Head testaceous, with the upper portion of a darker brown 
closely and rather deeply punctate; fiat, without any depressions ; 
apex of jaws black, lahrura brown shining ; antennae entirely fer¬ 
ruginous brown. Thorax mounted at its posterior half by a rather 
high elevation of a triangular shape very nearly of the same form as 
in C. hart let Hi but divided by a wider channel, the edges of 
which are strongly sinuate-rugose; a patch on each side below the 
elevation, as well as seven small spots arranged in a half-circle in the 
middle of the thorax, dark brown ; the whole surface deeply pitted 
with brownish punctures , nearly the entire posterior margin dentate, 
of a black colour; scutellum pale testaceous, with acute posterior 
angles, impmictate. Elytra deeply punctate, confused-reticulate at 
their posterior half, the punctures from the base to the middle of 
a deep brown, from there of a lighter colour; a distinct costa or 
ridge runs from the base in a curved line towards the apex, not quite 
reaching the latter, sending of? a short branch from the third part 
of its length towards the base between the shoulder and the first 
ridge; another short elevation exists close to and a little beneath the 
scutellum ; the entire apical region punctate-reticulate, and the 
sutural margin dentate nearly through its entire length. Body be¬ 
neath of the same colour as the elytra; a rounded spot of a ferru¬ 
ginous colour is situated on the abdomen dose to the margin of the 
elytra, while the legs in their middle also bear a patch of the same 
colour, which occupies the tarsi and claws entirely ; the whole under¬ 
surface deeply punctured. 

Length 3 lines. 

Hah . Amazons. 

In my collection. 

11. Chlamys lcxcavata, sp. nov. 

Oblong, subeyliudrieal, narrowed behind, above entirely ferrugi¬ 
nous, below testaceous; head deeply punctate, the punctures of a 
more or less dark brown colour, lab rum fulvous sinning, jaws 
black; basal joints of the antennae ferruginous, the rest fuscous; 
thorax raised gradually' to a hump-like elevation of a rounded shape, 
the top of which is divided by a shallow depression, the entire sur¬ 
face closely rugose-punctate, the punctures a little less crowded near 
the sides; scutellum bisinuate, smooth. Elytra with an excavated 
space of a dark fuscous colour reaching from the base near the 
scutellum to nearly the middle of their disk, the commencement 
and the end of which is marked by a short pointed tubercle ; exactly 
in the middle of each elytron is another fovea of an oblique direction 
towards the shoulders $ the entire surface eonfusely punctate-rugose, 
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the ^sutural margin dentate in the same way as the preceding 
species ; pygidium much more widely punctured, the interstices 
plane, and ^ a little shining. Legs and tarsi of the same colour as 
the underside; claws fuscous. 

Length 2| lines. 

Ilctb. Amazons. 

In my collection. 


Family Eulmolpinje. 

Genus Chalcophyma, Baly. 

12.. Chalcophyma striatum, sp. nov. 

Subquadrangular, rounded behind, cupreous or dark greenish; 
antennae, labrum, and tarsi light testaceous. Head very finely 
striate, the striae all running towards a depression in the middle 
of the head; forehead rather widely punctate, closer towards the 
lower portion of the face. Thorax widened in the middle, the 
lateral margin bidentate, impressed with very deep punctures, which 
are more crowded along the anterior margin, leaving an elevated 
space exactly in the middle of the base either perfectly smooth or 
with one or two impressions. Scutellum semiovate, impunctate and 
shining, Elytra either dark cupreous or greenish with a purple 
reflection round their edges each elytron with five or six elevated 
and interrupted ridges on its surface, the space between which is 
deeply punctured, the punctuation terminating in regular striae 
towards the apex. Body beneath black ; the legs sometimes dark 
bluish, or copper-coloured; posterior femora near their apex with a 
distinct triangular tooth. 

Length 2-21 lines. 

Hah . Amazons. 

In my collection, 

18. Chalcophyma tuberculatum, sp. nov. 

Subquadrate, bronze-coloured. Head closely punctured, finely 
striate ; antennae very slender, with the first six joints flavous, the rest 
fuscous. Thorax deeply rugose-punctate, as well as two large eleva¬ 
tions on the middle of its disk ; several smaller rugosities are situa¬ 
ted near the sides, hut are impunctate. Scutellum closely punctured. 
Elytra deeply rugose and impressed with large punctures and trans¬ 
verse raised striae, besides which each elytron is also furnished with 
a number of longitudinal short tubercules, which are situated as 
follows, viz, one on the shoulder, and a second below it in an 
oblique direction, four at a little distance from the shoulder running 
down towards the apex, and two other rows closer towards the 
suture, running parallel with the last one. Legs rather long for this 
genus, ferruginous, as well as the last abdominal segments. 

Length 2| lines. 

Hab> Cayenne. 

In my collection. 
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14. Chalcophyma reticulatum, sp. nov. 

Sub quad rate, rounded behind, dark purplish or violet; head 
marked exactly in the same way as in G. striata ; antennae fiavous; 
thorax of the same shape as in the preceding species, deeply and 
closely punctate, the intervals between the punctures raised and 
forming a network in a longitudinal direction ; towards the sides are 
some deeper and larger impressions; scutellum smooth, shining; 
elytra with a number of indistinct elevated costae, between which 
the space is deeply punctate and rugose. Legs red brown. 

Length 2j lines. 

Ilab. Amazons. 

This species is sufficiently distinguished from 0striata by the 
reticulate sculpture of the thorax, and the much more numerous 
costee on the elytra, which are only now’ and then interrupted, but 
extend in two or three instances through the entire length of the 
elytra. 


Genus Typophorus, Erichson. 

15. Typophorus mexicanus, sp. nov. 

Ovate, convex, above violet-blue, beneath black with a green tinge. 
Head reddish brown, finely and sparingly punctured, with a distinct 
triangular groove at its lower half, and a deep curved depression 
above each eye; jaws dark brown; antennae more than half the 
length of the body, with the first three or four joints reddish, the rest 
black, covered with whitish pubescence. Thorax of the same colour 
as the head, with the posterior and lateral margin evenly rounded, 
the anterior widened in the middle, impressed in the same way as the 
head, with minute punctures only visible under a strong lens ; scutel¬ 
lum broader than long, impunctate. Elytra of about double the length 
of the thorax, with their sides nearly parallel, violet-blue, impressed 
with ten rows of punctures, which diminish a little in size to wards the 
apex; below the shoulder is a short transverse depression, usually to 
be found amongst this genus. Legs and tarsi coloured as the under¬ 
side. 

Length 21 lines. 

Collected by Mr. 0. Salvin at Guatemala. In my collection. 

16. Typophorus melanookphalus, sp. nov. 

Ovate, moderately convex, metallic green or blue. Head greenish 
black, strongly and closely punctured; antennae long and slender, 
with the first five or six joints fulvous, the rest; dark brown. Thorax 
red, d little more strongly punctured than in *l\ mexicanus; otherwise 
of same shape ; the middle of the anterior margin is marked with, a 
short greenish patch which seems to be a continuation of the colora¬ 
tion of the head. Elytra very strongly punctate-striate, with the 
usual transverse depression below the shoulder. Underside and legs 
black. 

Length 3 lines. 

Bab. Mexico- 
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Although this insect is at the first view only distinguished from 
the preceding species by its larger size, the above details, especially 
the strong punctuation and dark colour of the head, I think, justifies 
the making it a distinct species, moreover as all the specimens in my 
collection agree exactly in every particular. 

17* Typophorus iiumeralis, Baly, var. rufa. 

Ovate, convex, base of the antennae fulvous. Head, very convex 
and shining, finely punctured, together with the thorax black. Elytra 
unieolorous, rufous, which colour extends sometimes over the entire 
thorax. 

* Length 2$ lines. 

Hah, Guatemala, 

Collected by Mr. Salvin. 

As this species agrees in every thing with T. humeralis of Dr. Baly 
(described in the Annals of Natural History, 1859), except the colora¬ 
tion, 1 consider it a mere variety of this species, which, to my know¬ 
ledge, has not yet been described. 

18. Typophorus ouadriplagatus, sp. nov. 

Ovate, moderately convex, light fiavous. Head without a groove 
near the eyes, which are rather closely approximated, strongly punctate 
on the vertex, fiavous ; antennae of the same colour, with the excep¬ 
tion of two or three middle joints, which are a little darker. Thorax 
of the usual shape, strongly but not closely punctured. Elytra a little 
narrower at the base than behind the middle, with ten rows of 
strongly punctured striae; the intervals slightly raised, of a light fia¬ 
vous colour; each elytron ornamented with two black spots, viz. one 
on the extreme margin a little before the middle, and a second larger 
one in the middle, exactly between the margin and the suture. 
Underside dark brown, as well as the last third of the femora; the 
rest, with the legs and tarsi, testaceous. 

Length 2 lines* 

Hah . Amazons. 

In rny collection. 

19. Typophorus mi/nutus, sp. nov. 

Ovate, convex, black-brown, shining. Head very convex, without 
any trace of a transverse groove, but with a slight depression in the 
middle, upper part distinctly and closely punctured ; first five joints 
of antennae fiavous, the rest black. Thorax nearly as long as broad, 
with the sides much contracted towards the anterior margin, and the 
posterior one a little sinuate, more or less distinctly punctured, sen- 
tcllum oblong, smooth. Elytra strongly punctate-striate; the first 
stride assuming the form of a continuous line towards the apex and 
parallel with the suture. Underside and legs black. 

Length 2 lines. 

Hah. Bio Janeiro. 

In my collection. 

By its minute size and the uniform coloration of all the parts, which 
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now and then and in certain lights assumes on the head and thorax 
a lighter brown, this species is sufficiently distinguished from others. 

Family Chrysom elides. 

Germs Doryphora, Illig. 

20. Doryphora rtjgosa, sp. nov. 

Oblong-ovate, rounded and widened in the middle, very convex 
towards the first third of the elytra, then falling off abruptly towards 
the apex. Above blackish blue, variegated with testaceous, below 
black, shining. Head deeply and closely covered with punctures 
which run together towards the epistorne, with a longitudinal middle 
groove through its entire length. Antennae rather longer than the 
thorax, robust, black, shining, with the third joint the longest and 
thinnest. Thorax with the lateral margin slightly rounded and the poste¬ 
rior one sinuate, punctured in the same way as the head, on its surface 
more strongly towards the sides, these latter excavated and flattened 
and accompanied by a fulvous narrow band, which is much hollowed 
out at its inner margin. Scutellum impunetate. Elytra broader 
than the thorax, everywhere covered with rugosities and deep impres¬ 
sions distinctly visible to the naked eye; a narrow dentated band of 
testaceous colour extends across the middle from one side to the 
other, sending upwards three or four branches of the same colour 
towards the base ; while the posterior half of the elytra is variegated 
in the same way, more strongly visible near the suture. The meso* 
sternal process comparatively short and straight. 

Length 8 lines. 

Hah. Columbia. 

In the collection of Dr. Baden, in Altoua, and my own. 

21, Doryphora costata, sp. nov. 

Ovate, very slightly widened behind, very convex towards the first 
half, then suddenly falling off towards the apex, above dark brown, 
a little shining, beneath black. Head and thorax without gloss; 
the first with a rather deep longitudinal impression before the 
anterior margin of the eyes, a transverse groove between the an tenure, 
and a few scattered punctures here and there; laimim brown, shining; 
antennae not reaching quite to the base of the thorax, light flavous, 
the first joint much thickened, almost cylindrical, th«- second very 
short, the third the longest, double the length of the fourth, the 
rest thickened, cylindrical. Thorax with the sides straight and 
parallel, the anterior corners rounded and produced into a point 
reaching slightly above the eyes ;. posterior margin slightly sinuate, 
anterior straight in middle, with a distinct margin which'extends 
. also to the sides, where it is, however, very narrow. The' surface im¬ 
pressed with a few strong punctures, which are a little more numerous 
towards the sides. Elytra wider at the base than the thorax, assu¬ 
ming their greatest convexity exactly at. the middle, from there 
suddenly declining to the apex; each elytron with ten rows of 
elevated ridges, ot which the first and second are united at a little 
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distance from the base, and the sixth and seventh at a short distance 
from the apex ; all the interstices between the ridges deeply im¬ 
pressed with shining green punctures. Legs and tarsi brown. The 
mesosternal process is much developed, slightly curved and pointed. 

Length 7 lines; width 5 lines. 

Ilub, Columbia. 

This beautiful insect was collected by Mr. Wallis, and is in the 
collection of Dr. .Baden, in Altona, and my own. 

Ensiforma, nov. gen. 

Elongate, parallel; head small, perpendicular; eyes convex, small; 
palpi clavate, with a short acute terminal joint; antennae as long as 
the body, with the first seven joints (the second excepted) slender, 
elongate-triangular, the next three greatly widened at their apex and 
broadly flattened, the terminal joint long, and pointed at the apex. 
Thorax subquadrangular, narrowed towards the base, the angles 
obtuse; scutellum broad triangular. Elytra wider at the base than 
the thorax, the sides parallel, punctate-rugose at the surface. Femora 
and tibiae of equal length and size, the first but little widened in the 
middle ; tarsi with the first joint as long as the two following joints 
together; claws bifid. 

Type Ensiforma ccerulea, sp. nov. 

This genus, which hears a close affinity to the genus Diabrotica , 
will be easily distinguished from that and other genera by the ex¬ 
treme length of the antennae and their flattened terminal joints. 

22. Ensiforma clerulea, n. sp. 

Elongate, parallel, dark blue above, fuscous below; the head, 
thorax, the scutellum, and legs flavous. Head transversely grooved, 
between the eyes joined by a short longitudinal groove in the middle 
of the face; first four joints of antennae fuscous above, flavous beneath, 
the other joints entirely dark brown ; eyes black. Thorax with the 
anterior and posterior margins nearly straight, slightly narrowed from 
behind the middle to the base, the angles obtuse; above but little 
convex, with two shallow depressions on the disk near the sides, 
shining, together with the scutellum irnpunctate. Elytra a little 
broader at the base than the thorax, distinctly margined from the 
shoulder towards the apex; closely punctate and partially transversely 
rugose, of a dark bluish green colour surrounded at the sides by a 
narrow light flavous margin, which widens a little at the extreme 
apex; another short streak of the same colour is situated on each 
elytron between the shoulder and the scutellum. Underside, the 
breast excepted, fuscous, as are also the fore legs and posterior 
femora; tibiae and tarsi of the last two pair of legs dark brown, 
covered, as well as the whole underside, with yellowish and rather 
long hair. 

Length 4 lines. 

HaL Brazil 

One specimen in my collection. 
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4. Description of a new Species of Lizard from Asia Minor, 
By Dr. A. Gunther. 

[Received November 27, 1870.] 

ZOOTOCA DAN FORD I. 

Similar in habit to Z. muralu . Nasal shields in contact with each 
other on the upper surface of the snout; two small postnasals, one 
above the other, followed by two loreal shields. Infraocular shield 
forming the margin of the upper lip between the fifth and seventh 
supralabials, five supralabial plates being before the infraocular. 
Temples covered by very small scales subequal in size, without larger 
central plate. Posterior frentals in contact with each other. Supra- 
orbitals large, bordered externally by a supraciliary line of granules. 




Zoofoca danfordl Not quite twice lmtiimljnsso* 

Back covered with smooth roundish granules. Ventral shields 
broad, in six longitudinal and twenty-eight transverse series. One 
broad preanal, sometimes divided into two, surrounded anteriorly by 
six small scutes, 

^ Greenish olive, with black dots, the dots being numerous on the 
sides of the body and head, and throat, but isolated and sparse on 
the back and abdomen. 

Young specimens reticulated with black. The largest example is 
3 inches long, without the tail. 

Several specimens of this species were collected by C. G, Danford, 
Esq., on the Zebil Bulgar Dagh (Cilician Taurus), at an altitude of 
4000 feet. 
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5. Description of a New Snalcc of the Genus Aspidura 
from Ceylon. By William Ferguson, F.L.S. 

[Received November 28, 1870.] 

Aspidura guentheri, sp. nov. 

The postfrontal enters the orbit, and is in contact with the second 
and third labials, preorbital well developed and elongate, the post¬ 
frontal separating it considerably from the superciliary; the upper 
postorbital is much larger than the lower one, and is in contact with 
the superciliary, occipital, and first temporal; six upper labials. Two 
pairs of chin-shields, the anterior large, about thrice as long as broad; 
the posterior small, scale-like; six (seven) lower labials, the four an¬ 
terior of which are in contact with the anterior chin-shields. Scales 
in 1 7 rows, smooth, hexagonal, not elongate, and but very slightly 
imbricate; the first row next ventrals broadest, and the next two 
rows broader than the others, the length not much greater than the 
breadth. Ventral shields 104-118, subcaudal 18-26. The circum¬ 
ference of the body is about one tenth of the total length, the length 
of the tail one eighth. Snout in front of eyes sharply pointed com¬ 
pared with //. hrachyorrhos . The anterior frontal extends back 
between the postfrontals further than the anterior ends of the third 
labials, whilst in A , hrachyorrhos it is obtuse, and does not extend 
beyond the second labials. Colour, a glossy shining metallic dark 
olive-brown above, the belly slate-coloured. Three rows of small 
indistinct darker spots along the back—one row dorsal, and the others 
on the fourth or fifth row of scales from the ventrals, each darker spot 
occupy ing about one scale, and generally whitish spots on some of the 
other scales near them. Generally a white collar immediately behind 
the head, often broader below, and sometimes extending in a 4 from the 
neck along the upper part of the head, covering portions of the 
occipitals, and separated by a narrow dark line ; often a white spot 
from upper labials below and behind the eye. These white mark¬ 
ings on neck and head are more or less present on all my specimens; 
but occasionally they are indistinct above, and absent on the lower 
part of the head, Total length of the longest specimen seen 6*2 
inches, the length of tail about 0*7 inch. 

Hah, Ceylon. 

Dr. Gunther having expressed his doubts as to whether two speci¬ 
mens of this species sent to him by me in March 1872 were not the 
young of A. hrachyorrhos , and having asked me to reexamine my 
specimens, I am now in a position to say that A . guentheri cannot 
possibly be confounded with any of the other three species known, 
/i. copii is a large stoat snake, and found hitherto only in the district 
of Dickogn, at an elevation of about 4000-501)0' feet. A. traehy- 
procta is also an alpine snake, and never found, that I am aware of, 
except in the mountains of Ceylon. A, guentheri cannot be con¬ 
founded with either of these ; and it has scarcely any specific character 
in common with A. hrachyorrhos , excepting that both have seventeen 
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rows of scales round the body. A. hr achy or rims has never, as far as 
I know, been found near the coast of Ceylon, whilst A. guentheri 
occurs close to the coast, and never far from it. A. guentheri is not 
the young of any other species of Aspidura ; because I have seen 
about one hundred specimens, and 1 have never seen one longer than 
about 6 inches, whilst amongst them were several young ones from 1} 
to 2 inches in length, retaining all the specific characters and coloration 
of their parents. A young A. hrachyorrhos , the size of A . guentheri 
does not in any way differ from its parents or approach A. guentheri . 
A. guentheri differs from A. hrachyorrhos markedly in the following 
respects-—its small size and dark colour, in the number of its ventrals 
and subcaudals, its hexagonal-shaped and non-imbricate scales, its 
pointed snout, the extension backwards of the anterior frontal between 
the posfcfrontais, the separation of the preocular from the superciliary 
by the postfrontal, which runs into the eye, the larger size of the 
upper postorbital, and the scales it is in contact with. In twelve 
specimens of A. guentheri examined by me, the average number of 
ventrals was lQ9f, subcaudals 20|, totals 130f\-, total length 5*83 
inches, length of tail 0*72 inch. The lowest number of ventrals, 104, 
has the largest number of subcaudals =26. 

Colombo, Ceylon. 

August 29, 1870. 
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LIST OF ADDITIONS TO THE SOCIETY'S MENAGERIE 
DURING THE YEAR 
1876. 


Jan. 1, I Pig-tailed Monkey (Mcccacus nemestnnus ). Presented by the 
Rev. W. Ewart. 

4. 1 Hooper Swan {Cygnus ferns) P g. Presented by Mr. Montague 
Kingsford. 

A 1 Weeper Capuchin (Cebus capucinus). Presented by Mr. A. 
Kettner. 

1 Levaillant’s Oynietis (Cymciis pemcillata), Presented by Vis¬ 

count Mandeville. See P. Z. S, 1876, p. 255. 

8 . 1 Macaque Monkey (Macaous cymmolgm ), U* Presented by 
Mr. T. J. Bunn. 

2 Darwin’s Pucras Pheasants (Pucrasia donmnii ), U and 5. 

Purchased. 

12, 1 Palm-Squirrel (Sciurus palmarum ). Presented by Mr. W. D. 
Barker, Jim. 

1 Manyar Weaver-bird {Ploceus manyar ). Presented by Mr. 

W. 1). Barker, Jun. 

2 Amaduvade Finches (Estrelda mnandava ), Presented by Mr. 

W. D. Barker, Jun. 

2 Nutmeg-birds {Mania undulata ). Presented by Mr, W. D. 

Barker, Jun. 

15* 1 Emu (Dronuem nom-hoUandite ). Presented by Mr. E. J. 

'Dawes, F.Z.S. ■ 

1 Cinereous Sea-Eagle (PCalmUw albmda ). Deposited* 

17, 1 Common Marmoset (Mapak yhccAwB. Presented by Master 

F. Goodiiffe. 

1 Roseate Cockatoo ( Cacatua roseicapiUa ), Deposited, 

18, I Spotted Cavy (Ccclogmys paca). Purchased* 

1 0eutral-American Agouti (JDasyprocta punctata), Purchased, 
8 Brazilian Caracaras {Polyborus brasUknm ), Presented by Mr, 
W, Petty. 

19, 1 Roseate Cockatoo {Cacatua roseicapiUa). Presented by Dr, 

Bree, F.Z.S. 

1 Coypu Rat {Myopotamus coypus). Purchased. 

1 White-spotted Crake {Ponana notata). Purchased, Captured 
at sea off Cape Santa Maria. .See P, Z. S. 1876, p. 255. 

3 Geoffrey's Terrapins (Ptatemys geojfroyam ). “Purchased. 

1 Maximilian’s Terrapin (llydromedum maximiliani). Pur* 
chased. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—18/6, No. LIV. 
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Jan. 20. 2 Gamiets (Sida bassam), Presented by Lieut. Col. Dugmore, 
1 Leopard (Felts pardus). Presented by Mr. F. Elton. 

1 Black Lemur (Lemur macaco). Presented by Mr. Duguld 
Gilchrist. 

1 Rose-hill Parrakcot (Platycercm eximim). Presented by Mr, 

J. Smith. 

24. 1 Black-faced Spider Monkey (Aides afar). Presented by 

Capt. King. 

2 IlawkVbilled Turtles (Chelone mbrieuia), Presented by 

Capt. King. 

25. 1 Common Curlew (Numenim arquatm). Presented by Mr. 

Charles Clifton, F.Z.S. 

]. Ilerving-Giill (Larus arf/entakts). Presented by Mr. Charles 
Clifton, F.Z.S. 

1 Common Gull (Larus eanm). Presented by Mr;, Charles 

Clifton, F.Z.S. 

2 Black-headed Gulls (Larus ridibumlm). Presented by Mr. 

Charles Clifton, F.Z.S. 

2 West-India Rails (Arum-ides cayennmsis), Presented by Capt. 
Orozior. 

20. 1 Darwin’s Pucras Pheasant (Pucrasia darunm), Deposited. 

2 Cliukar Partridges ( Camtbis chitkar). Presented by Capt, F. 
M orison. 

27. 3 Darwin’s Pucras Pheasants (Pucram darvnni ). Deposited. 

28. 1 Grey Ichneumon (Ilerjmtes t/nmts), Presented by Mr. i:L 

Churchill. 

29. 1 Rhesus Monkey (Macacos cry throws), 5. Presented by Mr. 

T. 0. 'Davis. 

2 Starred 'Tortoises (Testudo ddlatii). Presented by Mrs. Span, 
31. 1 Panda (Mlurusfid-yetis), Purchased. See P. Z. 8. 1870, p. 255. 

1 Red and Yellow Macaw (Ara cMoroptcru ). Deposited. 

2 Call-Ducks (Arms boschas), Presented by Mr, 0, Clifton. 

Feb. 1. 2 Snowy Egrets (Ardea cmtdidmhw). Purchased. 

2 . 1 'Swainson’s Lorikeet (Tnchoykmm swaummi), Presented by 

Mrs. G. F. Angus. 

3, 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Mucacm mdiatus), $. Presented by Mr, 

E., Darvell. "• 

4. 1 Hobby (Ilypotnorelm mbbufeo), Presented by Mr. S* Baton. 

1 Common Kestrel { Tinnuncuhm ahmdarim), Presented by Mr, 

S. Baton, 

5, 1 Red-crested Cardinal (Paromia mmllatd). Presented by Mr. 

lb W. Barlow, Jun. _ 

2 Amadava.de Finches (Edrclda ammukmi), Presented by Mr, 

P. \V. Barlow, Jun. 

7. l'Blue-cheeked Barbot (MeyaUma mmUm), ■ Purchased. 

8 , 3 Burrowing Owls’ (Phohoptynx mmidarm), Presented by Mr, 

' A,. 0. Dumb, . 

0 , ; 2, Golden Pheasants (Thaunmka pida), $, Received in ex¬ 
change, 

12. 1 Michie’sTufted. Ueex^Zapkotrayitsmtehumm), S* Purchased, 
Ningpo district of China, feee P. Z. 8, 1,870, p, 273, and 
' ^ p. 757, pi. &xxvr. ■ ■ 

5 Darwin’s Pucras Pheasants ' (Pucram durwini), 3 d and 2 $, 

' ' Deposited, ■■ 

; ; 15, 1 Red-headed Pochard (Futiyuh ferma ), <$', Presented by 
. Capt. Sal vim ‘ 
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Feb. 1(>. 2 W hite-backed 1 Pigeons' (Columba kuconota). Purchased. See 
P.Z.& 1870, p.'274. 

1 Nam) w-barred Pigeon (Macropyaia leptoqrammica). Pur- 

chased. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 274. 

2 White-necked Storks (Oleoma epmopus). Received in ex¬ 

change. 

2 i lill-Fmneolins (Arboncola torqueola ). Presented by Mr. W. 
.1 amracli, 

.1 Hay .Bamboo Rat (RIdzomys hadms ). Presented by Mr. J. 

^ Wood-Mason. SeeP.Z.S. 1876, p. 274. 

1 Square-spotted Snake (Oxyrhopus doliatus). Presented by Mr. 
J. L, Moore. From Pernambuco. 

17. 5 Geollroy s Doves (Perklera geoffroii), 3 cj and 2 J, Pur¬ 

chased. 

1 Tiger Bittern (Tiyrmma bradliense). Purchased. 

1 Sociable Vulture ( Viiltur auricularis ). Presented by Mr. J. 

0 . Hobbs. 

2 Oape-Francolms (JFmncdmm capensis ). Presented by Mr. J 

0. Hobbs. 

18, 1 Anderson's Kaleege (Enplommus cindersoni), J. Presented 

.b,y Mr. W. Jamrach. See P.Z.S. 1870, p. 274. 

3 Rulbus-neeked Weaver-birds (Hypliantomis textor), <$. Pre¬ 

sen tied by Mrs. Bates. . 

21. 1 Moulion (Om nnmmon), $. Deposited. 

1 Virginian Eagle-Owl (Bubo vmdnwmis }. Presented by Mr. 
a; Wright/ 

22. 1 Ihirwinh Pucras (Pucrada danvini), Deposited. 

1 Rose-crested Cockatoo (Cacatua nmmemm). Deposited. 

2 Widgeon (Mureca pendope), <$ and $. Presented by Mr. 0. 

Clifton. ■ 

1 Common Wild Duck (Anas boschas). Presented by Mr. 0. 

, Clifton. 

1 Lesser Black-backed Gull (Zarus fusem). Presented by Mr. 

0. Clifton. 

3 Herring-Gulls (Zarus argentatus ). Presented by Mr. 0. 

Clifton. 

2 Common Gulls (Zarus aanus). Presented by Mr. C. Clifton, 

3 Black-headed Gulls (Zarus ridibundm). presented by Mr, 

C. Clifton. 

23. 1 Common Otter (Z/utm vulgaris). Received in exchange. 

27, 1 Zebu (lh)s wdmts), <J>, Born in the Gardens. 

Mar. 2. 1 Brown Monkey (Macacm brumern ), ,<J. Presented by Mr, T, 
G. ,F. Heskoth, F.Z.S. See P, Z, S. 1876, p. 332. From Siam, 
J Tvrant Eagle (Spmetm tyrimnus), ■ Presented by Bord 
Biilbrd, FZ. 8 . . y ... 

1 Many-zoned Hawk (Meliemx polyzmim). Presented by Lord 

.Lilford, E.Z.S. 

2 Patagonian Caracaras (Polyborus thorns), pal© variety, Pre¬ 

sented by Lord Lilford, F.Z.S, See P, Z, S. 1876, p. 333, 

pi, XXV, ' , 

2 Adorned Terrapins (Clemmys ornaba). Presented by Mr. II. 

EL Black. From Belize, Honduras. 

1 American Box-Tortoise (Terrapme carinata). Presented by 
■ 1 Mr. H. H. Black. From Belize, Honduras. 

3 . 2 Common Pintails (Bafila acuta), S and J. Presented by Mr, 
E, C. Buck, 

54* 
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Mar. 3. 8 Spotted-billed Ducks (Anas poedlorhyncha ), 2 and 1 5. 
Presented by Mr. E. 0. Buck. 

18 Red-crested Whistling Ducks (Fultr/ula rufina ), 12 <$ and 
6 J. Presented by Mr. E. C. Buck. 

1 Cape-Dove ((Ena capensis), <J. Presented by Miss Horror. 

1 Secretary Vulture (Scrpmtarim reptiMvonm), Deposited. 

1 Ash-coloured Falcon (IlypotnorcMs concolor ). Presented by 
Mr. A. F. Allman. Captured in the Mozambique Channel. 
See P. Z. S. 1870, p. 388. 

4 Adorned Terrapins (Clemmys ornata ), Presented by Oapt. 
Cooper, RN. 

4. 1 Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris ). Presented by Mr. W. 

Binder. 

6 . 1 Great Frigate-bird (Fregata aquild). Purchased. 

8 American Black-backed Geese (Sarddionm mrimmlata). 
Purchased. From Maranliam. See P.Z. S. 1876, p. (195, 

pi. LXVIII. 

1 Crested Han guest (Ostinops cr (status). Purchased. 

1 Gull-billed Tern (Sterna anglica). Purchased. 

1 Cayenne Lapwing ( Vanellm cayenmnsis ). Purchased. 

1 Yellow-footed liock-Kangaroo (Vetroe/ale xanthopns ), $?. 
Born in the Gardens. 

8 . 2 Forster’s Milvagos (Mikago australis). Presented by Lord 

Lilford, F.Z.S. 

1 Ogilby’s Rat-Kangaroo (Hypdprymnus ogilbyi ), $> * Purchased. 

9. 1 Vulpine Phalanger (Phalangista vulpma). Purchased. 

10. 1 Jackal Buzzard (Buteo jacal). Deposited. 

1 Ring-necked Pamkeet (Val&miu torquata). Purchased. 

171 Sand-Lizards (Laearta agifis ). Presented by 11. Negretti, 
Esq. From Italy. 

11. 1 f-breed Zebu (between Bos indiem and hybrid B. frontalis ), 

$. Bred in the Gardens. 

1 Araucanian Pigeon (Columba amucana). Presented by Lord 
Lilford, F.Z.S. 

12. 1 Macaque Monkey (Macaeus cynomoh/us). Presented by 

Miss L. H. Cowles. * 

14. 1 Coll ared Fruit-Bat (Cynonycteris collaris ). Born i n the Gardens. 
15* 1 Rhesus Monkey (Macaeus erytlmem). Presented by Mr. 
Robert L. Ogilby. 

J 6 , 1 White-cheekea Capuchin (Cefm hmatm), <?. Presented by 
Dr. Lynn, 

1 Knot (Wringa emmtus), Presented by Mr. 0 . Clifton, 

1 Aztec Oonuro (Conurm aztee). Purchased, 

2 All-green Parmkeeta (Brotogerys tirmuld). Purchased. 

18, 1 BonhetrMpnkey (Mmem rmliatm ), <f. Ibmmted by Mr, , 1 . 
Shortland. 

2 Suricates (Surwala senile). <$ and SB Presented by Mr. J, 
Thorburn. 

20 , 2 Green Monktvya (CWeapitlwms catlitrieftm). 2 d» Presented 

by Mr. John E. Jiardet, 

1 Common Badger (Meles tarns). Presented by Mr. John K, 
Liardet, 

1 Common Fox (Cams wipes). Presented by Mr, John K. 

' ^ Liardet, 

21. 1 Hobby (Mypotriorchn mMuteo). Presented by Mr. John 
... ■ , Barnet. 

J" American Jabiru (Mytieria amerkitmt), ■ Purchased. 
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Mar, 23. 1 Ruddy Ichneumon ( Herpestes smithn). Presented by Mr. 0, 
J. Maude, 

1 Stdater’s Muntjac ( Cervulus sclateri). Deposited. 

1 Herring-Gull (Lams aryentatus). Presented by Mrs. Batty. 

27, 1 Lesser White-nosed Monkey ( Cer copith ecus netaurisid) , Q» 

Presented by Mr, F. Ward. 

28, 1 Iinpeyan Pheasant (Lophophorus impm/anus), 5 • Deposited. 

29, I 85outil-American Flamingo (Phcenicopterus igni-palliatiis). Pur¬ 

chased. < From Lake Titicaca. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 338. 

8 Sirens ( Siren lacertina ). Presented by Mr. G. E. Mainsaulti 
See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 833. 

2 Wheatears ( Saxieola amantke ). Purchased. 

April 1, 1 Common Marmoset (Hapale jaccJms). Presented by Mrs, 
Cleaver. 

2. 2 Cuming’s Octodons ( Octodon cumingi). Bom in the Gardens, 
8 . 8 Ring-necked Parrakeets (Pal&ornis torquata) . Presented by 
Mrs. A, Moore. 

1 Mandrill ( Cgnocephalus mormon) , J 1 . Presented by Lieut. V. 

L. Cameron, From the Gaboon. 

2 Yellow Baboons ( Cgnocephalus bdboidn ), S and $ . Presented 

by Lieut. Y, L. Cameron. From the Kwanza. See P. Z. S. 
1876, p. 418. 

I Sooty Mangabey (Cercocebns fuliginosus), J. Presented by 
Lieut. V. L. Cameron. From the Gaboon. See P. Z. S. 
1876, p. 418. 

1 Monteiro’s Galago ( Galago montdri). Presented by Lieut. 

V. L. Cameron. From Bailunda. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 413. 
1 African Civet Cat ( Viverra civetta). Presented by Lieut. Y, 
L. Cameron. From the Kwanza. See P. Z. S, 1876, p. 413. 
1 Servaline Cat (Feds servalma). Presented by Lieut. V. L. 

Cameron. From the Kwanza. See P. Z. S. 1876, p, 418. 

1 Banded Ichneumon ( Herpestes fasciatus) . Presented By Lieut. 

Cameron. From the Kwanza. See P. Z. S, 1870, p.^413. 

1 Senegal Touracou ( Corythaix per so) , Presented by Lieut, V. 
L. Cameron. 

1 Angolan Vulture ( Gy pokier ax anyolmsis). Presented by Lieut. 

V. L. Cameron. From the Kwanza. See P, Z, S. 1876, 
p. 413. 

1 Marabou Stork (.Leptoptilus erumemferus ). Presented by Mr, 

Amzalak, of Angola. From the Kwanza. 

8 Broad-fronted Crocodiles (Crocodilus frontatus). Presented 
by Lieut. V. L. Cameron, From the Congo, See P. Z. S. 
1876, p. 413. ■' 

2 Chestnut-backed Colies ( CoUus castanonotus). Presented by 

Mr, II. C. Tait, C.M.Z.S. From the river Daude, W. Africa, 
See P. Z. S. 1876 , p. 413, pi. xxxv, 

5 . 8 Wild Boars (8m scrofa ). Born in the Gardens. 

6 . 1 Little Grebe (Podiceps minor). Presented by Dr. S. J. F. 

' Stafford. 

7 , 1 Sckter’s Muntjac ( Cervulus sclateri ), Presented by Mr. 

W. II. Medhurst. 

X Sonnerat’s Jungle-Fowl (Gallus smmerati ), 5. Deposited, 

I Shining Buzzard-Hawk (Asturina nitida). Purchased. 

1 Rusty Buzzard ( TJruUtinya meridionalis). Purchased. 

8 , 1 Arabian Bdi>oon (Cynocephaks hamadryad), $ , Presented by 

Mr. G, J. Atkins. , 
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April 8 . 2 Secretary Vultures ( Serpmtarius reptihvorus). Deposited. 

9. 1 Silky Hangnest (Amblyrhamphus holosericeus ). Presented by 
Mrs, Arabin. 

12. 1 Indian Wild Dog (Cams prinuevus), Presented by Col. 

A. C, M* Master. From the Deccan. 

1 Common Paradoxure (Paradoxurus typus). Presented by Col. 

A. C. M*Master. From the Deccan. 

1 Small Bill-Mynah (Gracula reUgiosa). Presented by Mrs. 
Smitliers. 

13. 4 Trout (Salmo fario). Presented by Mr. D. Banks. 

1 G olden Tench (Tinea vulgaris). Presented by Mr. 1). Banks. 

14. 2 Common Boas (Boa constrictor). Presented by Mr. G. W. 

Des Voeux. 

15. 1 Yellow-faced Amazon (Chrysalis xanihops). Presented by 

Mrs. Crawley. 

16. 1 Common Eel {Anguilla vulgaris). Presented by Dr. A. II. Since. 

1 Great Pipe-fish (Syngnathus acus). Presented by Dr. A. II. 

Smee. 

17. 1 Coati (Kama nasica). Purchased. 

2 Silky Marmosets (Midas rosalia). Purchased. 

1 Scaup Duck (FuUgula marila ), <$ . Presented by Mr. II. 

Coniver. 

19. 5 Specious Pigeons (Columha speciosa). Purchased. 

2 Girl Buntings (Emheriut cirlus), rf and 5. Purchased. 

20. 1 Common Otter (Lutra vulgaris). Presented by Mr. J. Herbert. 

1 Yarrell’s Curassow (Orax earunmlata)^ Presented by Mr. 

Aug. Ceiyoto. 

21. 1 Grey Squirrel (Sciurits cinereus), $. Presented by Mr, M. E. 

. Symons. 

22 . 1 Weeper Capuchin (Cehus capueimts) } $. Presented by Major 

F. J. It. Bearer. 

1 Gray’s Paradoxure (Paradoxurus grmji), $, Presented by 

Dr, Skipton. 

2 Common Thicknees (CEdicnemm crepitans). Presented by Mr. 

J, E, Hatting, F.Z. 8 . ' ' 

23. 1 Molucca Deer ( Cervm mohiccenm), $. Bom in the Menagerie, 
25. 1 Collared Fruit-Bat ( Cynonyderis collaris). Born in the M ena¬ 
gerie. 

4 Blackish Sternotheres (Sternotlucrus subniger). Presented by 
Mr. Lionel Hart, 

1 Entellus Monkey (Simimpitheem eutellus ), §. Pure linked. 

20. 2 Bennett’s Cassowaries ( Casimrius hcnneUi). Presented by t he 
Rev. George “Brown, C.M,Z.S. See P. Z. S. 1*876, p. 413. 

1 'Lyre-bird {Menura superha). Purchased. 

2 Protei (Proteus auguinits). Presented by Sir Battle E. .Prere, 

From the Cave of Adelslmrg. 

. 27.' 1 Common Badger (Meles tuxiw), <$. ■ Presented by Mr, W. 

Barneby. 

1 Black-backed Porphyrin (Porphyria mdamtus). Presented by 
Capt. John Gibb. Chip toed at sea off New Zealand, 

20 , 1 Bennett’s Gazelle (Gazella benneUii ), $. Presented by Lieut. 
J; R. King.' 

3 Common Boas (Boa constrictor ). Purchased, 

1 White-fronted Capuchin (Cehus albifrom), B* Purchased, 
From Cartagena. 

1 White-throated Capucbin f Cehus hypoleimts), Purchased. 
Fropi Rio Magdalena, • 
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Apr, 20, 1 Hoffmann's Sloth (Cholopus hoffmanni). Purchased, From 
Panama. 

0 Virginian Colins (Orfgx mrgimam), 3 <£ and 3 J. Purchased. 
From Jamaica. 

I Wrinkled Terrapin ( (Jimmy$ rngasa). Purchased, From 
Jamaica,. 

80. 1 Dusty Ichneumon (llcrpestes pulverulenttis). Presented by Dr, 
Alex. Jennings. 

1 Proud-fronted Crocodile (Crocodilm froutatus). Presented by 
Dr, Alex, Jennings. 

.May 1, 1 Black-faced Spider Monkey (Aides ater) } Purchased. 

1 lloffmaunVt Sloth (Cholopm hoffmcmm). Purchased. 

3 Brown Howlers (Mgcetes fuscm). Deposited. 

I Brazilian Tree-Porcupine (Ctrcokbes prehemilis). Deposited, 
2 , 1 Grey Ichneumon (llcrpestes {/rimes). Presented by Mr. IT. 
Worth. 

8 , 2 Leopards, young (Fdis par dm). Presented by Mr. G. Beale 
Brown, 1st 'W.T. Keg. 

4, 1 Mouflon (Ovis mimmmi), $. Born in the Menagerie. 

5 WateivOussels (Cinches aquations). Presented by Mr. Fred. 
Swabey. 

ft. 1 Horring-Guli (Larus argmtatm). Presented by Mr. Brazenor. 

1 1 Uaek-headed Gull (Larus ridibundm). Presented by Mr, 
Brazenor, 

0. I Common Raccoon (Frocgon htor). Deposited, 

8 . 1 Vervet Monkey (CereopUheem lalandii ), <$, Presented by 

Muster 0. Biilinglmrst. 

9. 1 American Wolf ( CanU^mdentalh). Received in exchange. 
l-Oapo-Zor»llu (Idom/.v mdlkt), Received in exchange. 

1 Tooth-billed Pigeon (Didmiculm strU/froslris ), Purchased. 
SeeP.Z.K 187(>, p. 492. 

I Hoffmann’s Sloth, (Uholopm Imfmannt); Born in the Mena¬ 
gerie. • 

1 Brazilian Teal (Querquedida hmdKm$m) } $. Purchased. 

10. 1 Loucoryx Antelope ( Oryx Imcon/.v). Deposited. 

1 Red-crested Cardinal (Faroaria cmmllata). Presented by 
Miss Warre. 

C> Chilian Pintails (l)qfiht spmmuda). Bred in the Gardens. 

11. 2 Secretary Vultures (Serpentarim repidlivorm). Presented by 

Mr, M." a. Angel. : 

I Egyptian .Cobra (JNfoia /me). -Presented by the- Rev. G. IT. 
iC Fisk, O.M.Z.S, 

1 Common,' Adder (Vipcm berm). Presented by Mr. John 
1 lartlaud. 

5 Variegated Sheldrakes (Tmhrna wneguid). Bred in the 
(lardens. 

12. 1 Passerine Owl (Glmtculimi pmmmm). Presented by Mr. 

II. M. G. Bird. . , . ■ 

J,3. I Maholi Galago ( Galago mahoM), <?. Presented by Mr. R A, 
Zeoderberg, M.X).' 

I Horseshoe Snake (Zamenis Mppocrcpn ), Presented by Mr, 
0. Bartlett. From near Gibraltar. 

IB, 1 Purple-faced Monkey (tiemnopithccw lencoprgmnm ). Pre¬ 
sented by' Mr, A, Jl Reason. 

1(1 2 Hairy Armadillos (Dasgpus villosns). Born in the Menagerie. 
18. 1 Weeper Capuchin. ('Ceto capumm), ' Deposited. • 
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May 18, 1 Great Kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), <$. Bom in the Mena- 
gerie. 

1 Thar Goat (Capra iemlaica), <$. Bom in the Menagerie. 

2 Javan Fish-Owls (Ketupa javanemis). Received in exchange, 

1 Diuea Finch (Diuca grisea). Purchased, 

2 Pileated Song-Sparrows (Zonotriehia pileata ?). Purchased. 

2 Gay’s Finches (P/m/gilus gayi)> Purchased. 

1 &laudine Finch (Phryyilus alaudinw). Purchased. 

1 Orchard-Finch (.PhrygUus frnticeti). P u vclmsecl 
1 Falkland-Mand Thrush (Turdm falklandicm ). Purchased. 

1 Black-faced Ibis (Geronticus melanotis). Purchased. 

20. 1 White-backed Trumpeter (Psophia leucoptera). Presented by 

Mr. II. Stacey Marks, F.2.S. See P. Z. S. _ 1870, p. 403. 

2 Hawfinches ( Coccothraustes vulgaris), <J and $. Purchased. 
1 Red-backed Shrike (Lanins coliurio ). Purchased. 

1 Geoffrey’s Dove (Peristera geoffroyi). Bred in the Gardens. 

21 . 2 Common Jackals (Cams aureus). Presented by Mr. W. J. 

Haddock. 

4 Chinchillas (Chinchilla lanigera). Born in the Menagerie. 

1 Brazilian Land-Tortoise (festudo tahulata). Deposited. 

1 Dark-green Maize-eater {Pscudokistes mreseons). Purchased. 

22. 1 Common Barn-Owl (Striv Jlammea). Presented by Mrs. 

Knight. 

23. 1 Silver Pheasant (J Euplocamus nycthemerus), $. Presented by 

Mr. W. Miles. 

26. 1 Silky Marmoset (Midas rosalia ), <J * Purchased, 

1. Huanaco (Lama huanacos), <J. Purchased. 

3 Chinchillas (Chinchilla lanigera). Purchased, 

1 Azara’s Fox (Cams azarcc), 5, Purchased. 

1 Blue-fronted Amazon (Chrysoils amazmica). Presented by 

Miss M. Jukes. 

29, 1 Vulpine Phalanger (Phalangista vulpina). Presented by Mr, 

C. H. A. Forbes. 

2 Barnard’s Parrakeets (Piatycercus hernardi). Deposited. 

30, 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm radiatus). Born in the Menagerie. 
1 Ocelot (Felis pardalis). Presented bv Mr. W. A. Sumner. 

1 White-bellied Sea-Eagle (HaUaetus laueogaster). Purchased. 
81. 1 Black-faced Spider Monkey (Aides ater), J, Purchased. 

2 Globose Curassows (Or an' glohicera), <J and $. Purchased, 

From Cartagena. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 463, 

1 Berbian Screamer (CJumna derhiana). Purchased. From 
Cartagena. 

1 Rose-billed Tree-Duck (Ikndroeygna atdtmimdls). Purchased, 
1 White-throated Capuchin (Calms hypohmeas ), <J. Purchased, 

4 Fawn-coloured Field-Mice (Mm cermolar). Presented by 

Col. 0. 8. Sturt, O.M.Z.S. ‘See P. Z. S, 1876, p, 403. 

1 Soft-billed Duck (Ilgmenolcamus malamrhynchm ), §, Pro 
sented by Acclim. Hoc. of Otago, N. Z. "See P.'Z. S. 1870* 
p. 463, 

.June 1. 1 Blue Jay (CyanodUa cristata). Presented by Mr. K Haw¬ 
kins. 

1 Chinese Jay-Thrush (Garndax chmenm). Presented by'Mr. 
E. Hawkins. 

2. 1 Surieate (Svricata zenik). Received in exchange. 

6. I'Rose-crested' Cockatoo ( Cacalua mohwcenm), 'Presented by 
Mr, G, JfWebb,• • ' ■ 
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June 4 ; Ik 9 Spotted-billed Ducks (Ana# pcccilorhymha). .Bred in the 
(durdens. 

d. I Common Wolf (Cams lupus). Presented by Viscount Hill, 
F.Z.S. 

2 Black Spur-wlngvd (.loose (Pkotroptcrm niyer ). Received 
Irom I lent,.-General A. V. Ounyiiffliam. ’From Zanzibar. 
8 ^o P. L 8 . 1877, p'L vn. 

1 Great Barbel; (Megahma w), Purchased. 

7. 1 Mexican Deer (Cerms niexicmm), <$» Presented by Mr. 

T. B. Forward. 

2 Ualapugan Tortoise (Tvdudo ehphantopm ). Deposited. See 

i\ z, s. ih7(5, \k cm 

1 iHmmb-mnrked Snake (Pmmmophylax rhombeatas)* Pre¬ 
sented by the Rev. G, II. It. Fisk. From near Cape-town,' 

7 (Jhi)oo Wigeon (Marcea chilaenm )* Brecl in the Gardens. 

8 . 1 Black-fuccd Spider Monkey (Aides ettor), $. Purchased. 

I Humboldt's laigothrix (Layathnx humholdti ), Purchased. 

I Ocelot (Pelis pardalk). Purchased. 

1 Tayra ( Galktis bar ham), Purchased. 

1 Golden Agouti (Dm/procta aguti), Purchased. 

8 Flamingoes (Phcmicopterm antiqmrum). Purchased. 

4 Black Larks {Mdmiocorypha ycltonimm). Purchased. 

0 Japanese* Teal ( Qmrqmhda formosd), 8 and 8 $. Pur- 
chased. 

2 Grey-broasted Pamtkeets (Bolborhynuhm monachm). Pre¬ 

sented by Miss Thomson. 

1 1 iomecl Viper ( Vipcm cormita)* Presented by Ee\v G, II, It. 
Fisk. .From the Cape. 

A 2 Indian White Cranes (Gras kumjmmus). Purchased. 

I Macaque Monkey (Macacm cymmiolgus), Deposited. 

10. 1 Macaque Monkey (Macacos cynmnoUjm). Presented by Mr, 
IL W. Sandora* ( 

1 White-throated Capuchin (Cehm hi/pokwm), Presented by 
Mr. L. K Jonas. 

1 Ooati (Namm ntmea). Deposited. 

2 Fihuh (Dronueus mm hollandicd). Deposited* 

2 (talapagan Tortoises (Tcstialo dephantopm), Deposited. 

I Glass Hoako (Pmtdopits pallad). Deposited. 

1 , 2 . 2 Geoffrey’* Doves (Pendera geaffroii), Bred in the Gardens. 

1 , Moor-Monkey (Bmnopithmm nmurm), J m Purchased. 

]. B^ty Antelope''. ( Cephatophm dorsalis), $. Purchased. 

1 Black niger)^ Purchased, 

18. 2 Black-eared Marmosets (Ilapak pmmlhta ). Presented by 
Mr, Goo; Newton. 

1 Black-tkeed"Spider■ Monkey ■■ (Atdm ater), ' $. 1 Purchased; 

I Pmmt. ( Fvli# ctmcalor), $. Purchased, 

1 Gamma. (Cariama mdatd), Presented by Captain W. CL 
Chapman, 1LN. . ■ ; .. „ 

I Bed-backed Bkrika (lamim cottmio)., $>, Purchased. 

1 Chaffinch (Fringitla mldm), Presented by Mr. E. Roberts. 
10 , 2 Vuiturine Guinea Fowls (Nurnda vuUurim), Deposited,' 

3 Chaplain Crows ( Farms advenaX Presented by M r, J, Huntley, 

From Fan, Persian .Gulf. ' See P. Z, S. 1870,p, 093, pi text 
1 Rose-ringed Parrakeet. (Pcdmrms docilk) } ?. Presented by 
Mrs, Haywood. 

1 Hyacinthin© Macaw (Am hyamithina). 'Presented by Mr,? 
Hugii Wilson, 
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June 16, 1 West-Indiftn Kail (Aramides cayennenm). Purchased, 

1 Common Boa (.Boa constrictor). Purchased, 

17, 1 Tree-Boa, (Corallm hortiilanus ). Purchased, 

19. 1 Eland (Orem canm), <J* Born in the Gardens,. 

1 Sclater’s Muntjac ( Vermins sdaleri), <J* Deposited. 

2 Darwin’s Pueras (Puerasia darwini), <J and <j>. Deposited. 

20. 1 Malbrouck Monkey (Cercopithecm cynomrus), 5 • Presented 

by Dr. Stirling*. 

2 Tigers (Fdis tiyrk). Presented by Dr. Mavcbant Jones, From 

Amoy, China. See P. Z. S. 1870, p. 694. 

1 Northern Buzzard (Buteo borealis)* Presented by Oapt. W. J. 
Tibbs, 98th Regt. 

22. 1 Pine-Marten (Maries abietum). Presented Lv F. Nicholson, 
Esq., F.Z.S. 

5 Red-headed Weaver-birds (Fundia madayasearwmis). Pre¬ 
sented by the Misses S. E. P. and A. Warre, 

1 Cape Weaver-bird (llyphantxmm capcnsis). Presented by 
the Misses S. E. P. and A. Warre. 

1 Paradise Whydah-bird ( Vidua paradkect). Presented by the 
Misses S. E. P. and A, Warre, 

3 Red-bellied Waybills (FMrdda rufimiiris). Presented by the 

Misses S. E, P, and A. Warre. 

1 Java Sparrow (Padda oryzivora), Presented by the Misses 
S. E. R and A. Warre. 

1 Common Linnet (Linaria amnabma). Presented by the Misses 
S. E, P. and A. Warre. 

24. 1 Gerrard’s Squirrel (Seiurm gerrardt). Purchased. From Car¬ 
tagena. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 694. 

1 Central American Agouti (pasyprocta punctata). Purchased. 
From Cartagena. 

1 Common Ocelot (Fdispardalis), S'. Purchased. From Rio 
Magdalena. 

1 Red-and-yellow Macaw (Ara chloroptem). Purchased. From 

Cartagena. 

2 Red-billed Tree-Ducks (Dendroeygna mttmmaMs), Purchased. 

From Cartagena. 

1 Hicotee Terrapin (Clemmys dectismta). Purchased. From 
Jamaica, 

1 Common Waybill (Estrelda at)urea). Presented by Miss 

Barlow. 

20. 11 Lineated Pheasants (Ftiphcamus Uneami). * Bred in the 
Gardens. 

9 Amherst’s Pheasants (ThaumaUa amherdicr). Bred in the 
Gardens, 

,0 Gold Pheasants (Thmmalm pwt'a), Bred in the Gardens. 

/ . 2 Peacock Pheasants' (Fdypkctrm- cUtupm). Bred in the* 
Gardens. ‘ 

27, 1 Bronze-winged Pigeon (Phaps ehaleoptera). Bred in the 

Gardens. ’ 

28, 1 Sumatran Rhinoceros (Mhinoewm mmatrenm), , Purchased. 

See P. Z. S, 1870, p. 694, 

■ 4 Pbalangers (Bdidem arid). . Presented bv' Mr. Q, 0, Stone. 

' See PI Z. S. 1870, p. 694. 

X Cape-Buffalo (JBubam coffer). Deposited, 

July 1 1, 2 African Cheetahs (Felujuhafd), Presented by T. L, M. Cart- 
wright, Esq., !F.Zi.S* " 
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July 2. 2 Peregrine Falcons (Falco percgrmm). Presented by Mr. 
Herbert Wood. 

8 Summer-Ducks (Ait sponsa). Bred in the Gardens. 

S Posy-billed Ducks (Meiopiana peposaca ). Bred in the Gar¬ 
dens. 

1 Grey Parrot (Psittacus erithacus ). Purchased. 

8. 2 Silky Hangnests (Amhlyrkamphus holosenceus ). Bred in the 
Gardens. 

1 Macaque Monkey (Maeacus cynomolgus). Presented by Mr. 
G. Hollis. 

4. 1 Moorish Tortoise (Testudo mauritamcd). Presented by Mr. 

^ Milne. 

5. 1 Great-headed Maleo (MegacepJialon mako'). Purchased. 

1 Bornean Fireback Pheasant (Emhcmnm nobilis ), 9. Pur¬ 

chased. . 

2 Common Crowned Pigeons (Goura coroncitd). Purchased. 

2 Black-backed Geese (Sarc-idiomis melanonota), and $. 

Purchased. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 694, pi. lxvii. 

I Saddle-billed Stork (Xenorhynchits senegalerms). Purchased. 

1 Indian Python (Python nwhirus). Purchased. 

1 .Roseate Cockatoo ( Cacatua roseicapilla ). Presented by Misses 
Campbell. 

1 Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris). Deposited. 

7. 2 One-streaked Hawks (MeMerax monogrammicus). Purchased. 

8. I Macaque M onkey (Macacus cynomolgus). Presented by Miss 

Preston. 

2 Common Cormorants (Phalacroeorax carlo). Deceived in ex¬ 

change. 

10. o Shoveller Ducks (Spatula elypeata). Bred in the Gardens. 

2 Summer-Ducks (Ait sponsa ).' Bred in the Gardens. 

2 Royal Pythons (Python regins). Presented by Mr. J. J. 
Kendal. 

11. 2 Striped Hyauias (llymia striata). Purchased. 

1 Alligator ( Alligator mismsippiensu). Purchased. 

12. 2 Vulpine Phalangers (Phalangista mlpind). Born in the Gar¬ 

dens. 

1 Talapoin Monkey (Vercopitkmis Udapoin). Purchased. 

2 American White. Cranes (Grits amermtm). Purchased. 

1 Green-winged Trumpeter (Psophia idrulis j. Purchased. 

2 Oelcbeau I {ails (Mams celehensis). Purchased. 

14. 1 Greater' 8ulj)hur-crested Cockatoo (.Cacatua gahrita). Pro 
. sen ted by Mrs.. Bali ol Scott. ■'. •- 
1 Common Squirrel (fStiurus mdgaris). Presented by Mr. & 
Court Repmgton, ■ 

1 ,Bod\Wb Muritjuc (Cermlm reeved). Bom in the Gar¬ 
dens. 

18. 1 Common Bhon (Mhett amricami). Purchased. 

1 Naked-t hroated Bell-bird (Chasmorhynckus mtdicottis). Pur¬ 

chased. : 

2 Yellow Hangne-Bts ([Cassicus persicus). ' Purchased. 

2 White-bellied Thrushes (Tanias alhmmtris). Purchased. 

2 Brazilian Teal (Querquedida brasiliensis), <$ and J. Pur¬ 
chased. • 

2 Snowy Egrets (Ardea rundidmima). Purchased. 

2 South-American Little Bitterns, (mdoridcs cyanuras). Pur¬ 
chased. 

2 Sulphury Tyrant Birds (Pit angus mtphumtm). Purchased. 
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July 18. 2 Silky Cow-birds (Molothrus cyaneus). Purchased. 

1 Silver-blue Tanager (Tcmagra cantt). Purchased. 

1 Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca cyctnea ). Purchased. 

1 Ocelot (Felts pardalk ), . Presented by Mr. Zurclter. 

19. 2 Central-American Agouti (Dasyproda punctata). Purchased. 

2 Australian Bustards (JEkqwdotis awtrali*}), <$ and <j> • De¬ 

posited. 

12 .Jameson’s Gulls (Larus jnmesoni ). Presented by Mr. A. H, 
Jamrach. 

1 Shining Parrakeet (Pyrrhuhpsis splendent). Purchased. 

1 White-backed Pigeon (Cditmba Imetmota). Deposited. 

2 Dinea Finches (l)htca grim'd). Bred in the Gardens. 

1 American Thrush (Tardus mu/ratorius). Presented by I). J. 

Kemp, Esq. 

20. 2 Common Havens (Corpus corad:). Deposited, 

13 Gold Pheasants (Thaitmalea picta), Bred in the Gardens, 

9 Amherst Pheasants (Thaumaka amhersticc). Bred in the 
Gardens. 

2 Lineated Pheasants (Euplocmmvs Imeatm). Bred in the Gar¬ 

dens. 

* 1 Temminck’s Tragopau (Cerionm femmincki). Bred in the 

Gardens. 

4 Silky Marmosets (Midas rosalia). Purchased. 

1 King Vulture (Gypar/us papa). Purchased. 

1 Crested Curassow (Craw alecivr), Purchased. 

1 Razor-billed Curassow (Mitua iuberom )» Purchased. 

1 Naked-throated Bell-bird (Chamwrhynchits nudwollis). Pur¬ 
chased. 

1 Ariel Toucan (Ramphastos arid). Purchased, 

1 Green-billecl Toucan (Ramphastos dicohnts). Purchased. 

4 Sayaea Tanagers (Tcmagra sayacci). Purchased. 

8 Festive Tanagers ( Callide festiva ). Purchased, 

9 Green-headed Tanagers (CctUiste tricolor). Purchased. 

6 All-green Tanagers (Chlorophmia mridis). Purchased, 

2 Violet Tanagers (Fuphoma viokwed). Purchased, 

1 Brown Howler (Mycetes fusem). Purchased. 

1 Ocelot (Felts pardulis). Purchased, 

2 White-throated Capuchins (Ccbm hypoleueos), d and 2 * 

Purchased. 

1 Black-handed Spider Monkey (Aides mdamddr ), C T * De¬ 
posited. 

1 Marini onda Spider Monkey (Aides bekdmth), J, Deposited, 
1 Coati (Nasua named). Presented by the Hon, 0, W. Finch. 

3 Passerine Owls (Ghueidmm pimermtm). Purchased. 

21. 2 Lesser White-nosed Monkeys (Cermpitiwcm pekturMci)j 

.and J. Presented by Mi*. Miles. 

1 Brown Bear (Ursus urdos). Purchased. Sec P. Z, 8, 1870, 
p. 095. 

I TennenPs Squirrel (Sciurus tcimcnti). Purchased. 

1 Mongoose Lemur (Lemur mcmgoz). Purchased. 

23. 1 Eland (Orem cemna ), <$, Bred in the Gardens. 

• 3 Common • Kestrels (Timmnmdm almidarms). Presented by 
Mr. A, Knight. 

24. 2 Tigers (Fdis tigris), $ and $. Presented by ILIUL the 

Prince of Wales, 

2 Indian Leonards (Fdis pardwi). Presented by 1UU1, the 
■ Prince of Wales, 
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July *24. 1 Indian Elephant (Mephas indicus)) $. Presented by Il.R.II. 
the Prince of Wales. 

2 Indian Ant elopes {Antelope cervieapra), $ $, Presented by 
ll. UJ L the Prince of Wales. 

2 Horned Tragopans (Ceriomw satyra). $ and 9. Presented 
by ILK.iL the Prince ofWal.es. 

1 M acaque Monkey (Macacus cynomolgm), $, Presented by 
Mr. l.i, J. Drew. 

4 Chilian Pintail (Dqfik spinicauda ). Bred in the Gardens. 

4 Common Teal (Querquedula crecm), Bred in the Gardens. 

2o. 1 Axis Deer (Germs m'h), Born in the Gardens. 

20* I A nubia Baboon (Cymcephalus annbis ), <£• Received in ex¬ 
change. 

1 Mocassin Snake (Tropidonotus fasciatus), Purchased. 

1 Argentine Tortoise (Testudo argentim ). Purchased. 

1 Brazilian Tortoise (Testudo tabulate ). Purchased. 

27. 2 Ring-necked Parrakeets (Palceornis tor quota). Presented by 
Mrs. Poxat. 

2 Australian Grows (Corims australis). Received in exchange. 

2 Crested Guinea Fowls (Numida crist at a). Bred in the Gar¬ 
dens. See P. Z, S. 187 ( 5 , p. 005 . _ 

31. 1 Small Indian Mynah (Gracula reh'giosa). Presented by Mrs. 
Frederic Watt. 

Aug. 1. I Raccoon-like Dog (Nyctercutes procynides), Q. Presented by 
Ca.pt. Burgoyne. From China. See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 695. 

1 Common Hangneat (Icterus vulgaris). Purchased. From 
Mexico. 

1 Sorry Thrush ( Vurdus tristis). Purchased. From Mexico, 

2 Yellow-headed Troupials (Xanthocephalus icterocephalus). Pur¬ 

chased. From Mexico. 

1 Black-headed Grosbeak (Iledymeles melanocephalm ). Pur¬ 
chased. From Mexico. ■ 

1 Orchard-! la,ngnest (Icterus spurim). Purchased. From Mexico. 

2 Blood-stained Finches ( Carpodamis hcmiorrhous). Purchased. 

From Mexico. 

1 Waglor's Troupial (Icterus imgleri). Purchased. From Mexico, 

1 Blue Grosbeak’ (Gmraca eterulm). Purchased. From Mexico, 

2 Rich Black Troupials (Lampropsar dives). Purchased. From 

Mexico* 

2, 1 Senegal Touracou (OorytTmw perm)* t Purchased. 

1 Tuberculated Lizard (Iguana tuberGulota), Purchased. 

4 Scorpion M'ud-Terrapias ( Oinosternon scorpiaides), Presented 
by Mr. S, Do vanish. 

4, 1 White-fronted Capuchin (Cebw dhifrom ), <$* ’ Presented by 

Mr, XL B, 'Warren*. 

1 Yellow-shouldered _ Amazon (Chrysetis ochroptera), Pre¬ 
sented by Mr. II. B, Warren, 

5, 1 Brown Coati {Nasua msica). Presented by the Rev, C. Om- 

field, 

1 Common Magpie (Pica caudata). Deposited. 

7 Common Guillemots (Uria troik). Presented by Sir H. 
Dalrymple, Bart. 

I Kittiwake-Gull (lima tridactyla). Presented by Sir IB 
Dalrymplo, Bart. . 

6, 2 Hairy Armadillos (I)asypus viltosm). Born in the Gardens. 
8. 5 Gold Pheasants (Thuumalea picta). Bred in the Gardens. 
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Aug. 8. 1 Amherst Pheasant (Thaimutka mnherstim ), Bred in the 
Gardens. 

1 Siamese Pheasant (Nuplocamiispredatm). Bred in the G ardens. 
9. 1 Leopard Tortoise ( Test-ado pardulis ), Deposited. 

10. 1 Crested Pigeon (Oci/phaps lophotes). Bred in the Gardens. 

1 Porto-Rico Pigeon (Colnmba eorenm). Bred in the Gardens. 

2 Black Iguanas (Metopocerox eomntm), Purchased. 

11. I Buddy Ichneumon (fierpedes mihhii). Presented by .Bliss 

Bidder. 

12. 1 Grizzly Bear (Ursm feme). Purchased. From California. 

See P. Z. S. 1876, p. 095. 

2 Booted Eagles (Aquda pennata ). Deposited. 

3 Common Bustards ( Oils tarda). Deposited, 

14. 1 Kit Fox (Cams velox). '.Presented fey Surgeon-Major Archer, 

F'roiu Honduras, 

1 Bufous-vented Gttan (Penelope cridata). Purchased. From 
Nicaragua. 

1 Fugitive Snake (Dramtens fugitims ). Purchased. From St. 
Lucia, W. I. 

1 Hawk-billed Turtle (Chelan e imbricatd). Purchased. 

1 Common Cuckoo (Cneulm canon**). Presented by Mr. J. 

Paddy. 

15. 1 Egyptian Vulture (Neophron perenopterm), Deposited. 

2 White-crested Laughing Thrushes (Garndax Imcolophm), 

_ Purchased. See P. Z. S. 1870, p. 605. 

1 Yellow-hilled Liothrix (Liothrix Intern), Presented by Mr, 

W. Prelin. 

2 Common Barn-Owls (Strw flammed). Presented by Miss 

Hicks, 

18. 1 Spotted Eagle (Aquila nmia), Presented by Mr. W. Prodham. 

1 Bengal Pitta (Pitta bcnyalemh), Purchased. See P. Z. S. 

1876, p. 006. 

10. 1 Sun-Bittern (Biirypyga hdiai). Purchased. 

21. 2 Green Monkeys (Cereopitfimin caMitric*hw\ 2 <f. Presented 

^ by Mr. II. IBehardson. 

2 Russell’s Vipers (Jlpvra rtmd/i), "Presented by Mr. If. 

■ Saunders. 

22. 1 Sloth-Bear (Mehmm Udnafus). Q, Presented by Li outs. 

Royle and Gray, R.N. 

3 Dark Green Snakes (Zttmtma aimmrenn), Presented by I xa*d 

Lifford, H.N., F.Z.S. 'From Dalmatia. 

I Fjeopardine Snake (Zammk kopardhim). Presented by Lord 
Lilforcl, R.N., F.Z.S, From I >al mafia. 

4 Dahl’s Snakes (Ztimmis dahlt ), Presented by Lord Lilford, 

R.N., F.Z.S, From Dalmatia, 

23. 1 Fieldfare (Turdm pikru), Ihirehosed. 

1 Ortolan. Bunting- (JSttiberm hoHutmm), Purchased. 

2 Diuea Finches (l)kwa f/rma), ■ Bred in the Gardens. 

24. 1 Macaque Monkey (M<,warns cynomtdym). Bom in the menu- 

. ( gerio. . ' ■ ‘ * 

25. 1. .Hoffmann’s Sloth (Chohjnm hqffhmmn ). Deposited. 

, 20, 1 Reticulated Python - (Python retimlakid). Presented by Dr. 
'Hampshire. From Penang. ’ 

: 2 Wattled Guans (Aburria mruncukta). Presented by Mr. L. 

Merinor, See P. Z, S.. 1876, p. 096. 

■ 1 Doubtful Toucan (Nampkadm mnhiynm). Presented by Mr. 
L. Merino, ■: \ ' 
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/Vug. 29. 2 Wlute-headed Sea-Eagles (HaUaetiis kucocepkcdm ). Pre- 

Rented by Mr. F. W. Stockwell. 

39. i Macaque Monkey (Macacus eynomolgiis ), <J, Presented by 
Mr. W. Holman. 

1 Adorned Terrapin (Clemmys ornuta ). Purchased. 

31. 2 A rabian Gazelles ( Gazelfa arahica), $ and J. Deposited. 

Sept. 1. I Rhesus Monkey (Macacm erybhwm). 9. Presented by Mr, 
A. Slaiiin'd Northeote. 

2 Salt-water Terrapins (Ckmmt/s terrapin). Presented by Mr, 

E. B, Scott From Galveston, Texas. ’ 

2, I Leonine Monkey {Macacm lemdnus), $. Presented by Mr. F. 
Burbellion. 

1 White-iron ted Capuchin (Celrns albifrons), S'. Presented by 
the Dev. J. Roe. 

I White-throated Capuchin (Oehus hypolmcm), $. Presented 
by the Rev. J. Roe. 

4, 1 Greater Black-backed Gull (Lams marinas). Presented by 
Mr. W. J. Stubbing, 

R. 1 Macaque Monkey (Macacus cyriomole/us) } J. Presented by 
1 )r, J. T. Blackley, 

1 Long-eared Owl (CMus vuhjaris). Presented by the Misses S, 

E/P. and A* Warre. 

2 Salt-water Terrapins (Clemmys terrapin). Presented by Mr. 

J. R. Gillespie. From Galveston, Texas, 

2 Yelknv-biiloa .Ducks (Anas xanthorhjncha), § <5*. Received 
iu exchange. 

2 Plumed Colins (Callipepla pietd ). Received in exchange. 

2 Broil zti- winged Pigeons (Phaps chakopterd). Bred in the 
Gardens. 

7. 2 Common Barn-Owls (Striv Jimmied)* Presented by Mr. T. 
May. , 

1). 2 Hybrid Bankiva Fowls (between Galius banJriva and Gdlhis 
dommliciis). Presented by Mr. II. F, Phillips, 

12. 1 Pig-tailed Monkey (Macacus ncmedrinus), §, Presented by 

Mr. T. Meyviek. 

13. 2 Black-laced Spider Monkeys (Aides a,ter). Purchased. 

"1 Common Raccoon (Prccymi lotor ). Presented by Mr. H, B. 
Whit marsh, 

1 Conti (Nasuu naskd) 9 B. • Presented by Mr, C. R. Bree, 

F. Z.S, 

1 King Parmkeet (Aprosmidm mipulatm). Presented by Mr, 

11/T/Sissons........ 

2 Porch (Perea JlumitMis)* Presented by Master Sclater. 

1 1 Porch (IMreajhmaUUs). Presented by Master B. L. Sclater, 

14. 1 Crownetl. Eagle (tiptssuetus mrmut?m) % juv. /Presented by 

Sergt.-Major H. Rowe, From Rio Pongas, W. Africa. 

1 Fork-t;aiknl Jungle-Fowl ( Gdlhis fumdm). Presented by 
Mr, W'. T. Fraser, C.M.Z.S, 

■ 15 , 1 Black-oared Marmoset (Eapuk pemcillatd), J * Presented by 

Miss Wool worth. 

1 Burch ell’s Zebra (Bqmshurchelli)^ > Deposited, 

1.6, 1. Bonnet-Monkey (Mtwucm mettaim), <J. Presented by Mr. E, 
Soy. 

1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm raduitm) } c? * Deposited, 

2 Hairy Armadillos (Dasypm villmus). Purchased. 

2 Russell’s Vipers ( Piper a rusmlli). Born in the Gardens. 
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Sept 18. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacus radiatus), <$ . Presented by Mr. C. 
E. Green. 

1 Grey Ichneumon ( Ilerpestes griseus), <J * Presented by Mr. G. 

J. Hendry. 

19. I Common Boa (Boa constrictor). Presented by Mr. F. B. 

Bloxliam. 

.1 Red-and-yellow Macaw (Am Moraptera). Deposited. 

20. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm radiatus), Presented by Mr. 1*. 

K. Meaden. 

1 Hog-Deer ( Ce-rvm porcinm), cf * Born m the Menagerie. 

22. 1 Striped Iiyacna (. llymia striata). Presented by Mr. T. 
Barber. 

1 Arabian Gazelle (Gazdla arabica ), $. Presen ted by Mr. F, do 
HaviHand Hall. 

1 Red-fronted Amazon (Okrysatis vitfata). Purchased. 

28. 1 Macaque Monkey (Macacm cynomolgm ), $. Presented by 
Capt. J. C. A. Lewis. 

25. 1 Slaty-headed Parrakeet (Paheornis schMcepi *)» Purchased. 
Sec P. Z. S. 1870, p. 090. 

1 Ring-necked Parrakeet ( Paheornis torquata), Presented by 

Mrs. B. Bennett. 

5 Perch (Pereaflimatilis), Presented by Master R. L. Sclater. 
28, 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm radiatus), Presented by Mr. John 
Long. 

27. 1 Black-eared Marmoset (Ilapale penicillata) . Presented by the 

Rev. S. R. Long. 

28. 1 Ruppell’s Spur-winged Goose (Plectropterm rueppelU ), <J. 

Presented by M. J. M, OornSly, O.M.Z.S. See P. Z. S. 1870, 
p, 690. 

29. 4 American Darters (Plotus anhinga). Purchased. See P. Z. S. 

1870, p. 096. 

2 Brazilian Cormorants (Phalacrocorax hrasilimm). Pur¬ 

chased. 

2 Boat-bills ( Cancroma cocMearid). Purchased. 

1 Sun-Bittern (Eurypyga helias). Purchased. 

1 Black-necked Buzzard (ButeogaUm nigricoUis), Purchased. 

2 Black-faced Ibises (Germticits mclanopk) . Purchased. 

1 Stilt-Plover (Iliimntopm nigricoUis). Purchased. 

1 Rufous Tinamou (Ithynchotus rufescem). Purchased. 

1 Tataupa Tinamou (Oryptums tataupa). Purchased. 

1 Undulated Tinamou (Crypturus undulatm). Purchased. 

2 West-African Melba .Finches (Pytetia interior). Purchased. 

5 Scaly-fronted Fin dies (Estrclda sqiuwnfrons ), 1 hire bused. 

5 Brazilian Teal (Querquedula brrmliensis ), Purchased, 

8 Bahama Ducks (Paxilondta hahamenm). Purchased, 

1 Red-billed Tree-Duck (Bmtdrocygna autumnatk ). Purchased, 

1 Western Slender-billed Cockatoo (Liemrik pastmUor), Re¬ 

ceived in exchange. 

2 Chinese Jay-Thrushes (Gmrulax eMnmm). Received in ex¬ 

change. 

1 Grey Strathidea (StrutMdca m'nemt) . Received in exchange. 

Oct. 2, 2 Silky Marmosets (Midas rosalia), <$ $. Presented by Master 
T. A. Brassey. 

1 Green Monkey (Cercopitheous caUitrichtts), 5* Presented by 
Mr. C. L. N. Ingram. '.. 

■ 2.'Pied'Wagtails (MotaciUa yarrelli), / Purchased* ■ ■ 
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Get. Ji. 2 Ooafcis (j Yasua naswa). Presented by Mr. J. A. Watson. 

1 Entellus Monkey (Semnopitheciis entellus). Presented by Mr. 

Edwin Penn, 

4, 1 \ ulpine Phal anger (Phalanyista vidpind). Presented by the 
I Inn. Grab am M. Sutton. 

4 European Terrapins (Qlemmys europeea ). Presented by Mr. 
Ewd. Win. lion ham. 

A *2 Torn Antelopes (AMaphm tom). Purchased. 

2 SomimmingAs Antelopes (Gazetta saymniermyi). Deposited. 

I ilorued Lizard, (' Phrynomna eormdmn). Presented by Mr. 
A. N. {Shilliiigicml. * 

i ( ’rested Pigeon (Oeyp/mps lophotes). Bred in the Gardens. 

1 Meldljire ( Turdus pilaris). Presented, by Mr. F. Lubbock. 

2 Redwings (Tnrdus llmcus). Presented by Mr. F. Lubbock. 

7. 2 Brow n I tears ( Ureas a ret,os). Deposited." 

1 Weka Hail ((.hydro mas australis). Presented by Gapt. Jessop. 

2 .Shore-Larks (Eremophila alpesiris). Presented by Mr. A. 

He wit.soil. 

8. 2 Parrot Fruit-pigeons (Treron viridis ). Deposited. 

1 Bronze-spotted 1 )ove (' Chalcopdia chalcospilos). Presented by 
E. G. lonides, Esq., F.Z.8. 

I Vimiceous Turtle Dove (Turtnr rinaceus). Presented by E. 
C. lonides, Esq., F.Z.S. 

0. 0 Alpine Newts (Triton (dpedris). Presented by Mr. P. L. 
Schuler, I AILS. From Tyrol. 

10, ! Little Grebe (Podiceps minor). Presented by Mr. W. Johnson. 
1 Ocelot ( Fdis partialis). Deposited, 

11, 1 Macaque Monkey (Mactwwi eynomolyus). Presented by Mr. 

II. J’, Jones. 

1 Ohacma ‘Baboon (Cynocephalus porcarim). Presented by Mr. 

II. 8. Wright. "... 

1. Gootlroy’s Dove (Pendent yeoffroii), Bred in the Gardens. 

12, 1 Pig-tailed Monkey (Macams nemestrinus) t Deposited. 

Hi. 2 Indian Cobras (Nam tripuduins). Presented by Sir Joseph 
Payrer, O.S.I., F.Z.S. # 

14. 1 Tamandua Ant-eater (Tmnandm tridactyla). Purchased. 

2 Snowy Owls (Nyctea nixed). Presented by Mr. 0. L. W. 

Gardner, 

10. IRhesus Monkey (Macams eryihnem), 5. Presented by Mr. M, 
Almond. ■ 

2 Palm-Squirrels (ISmurm palmar urn), g g. Presented by Mr, 
U. Grey. ' ' : 

1 Hciting-llull ( Larue anpmtatm), Deposited, 

1 Pied Wagtail (Motaeilki yarrelli),'' Purchased. 

18. I Greater Spotted Woodpecker (Ficus major). Presented by 
Miss Martindale. ' 

1. Common Barn-Owl (Strixflammed). Presented by Mr, 0. J, 
Sims, 

Kb 1 Collared Peccary (Dkotyks tajemi). Purchased. 

1 Tataupa Tinamou (Oryphtrim taUmpa), Purchased. 

I Fuliginous Tanager (Pityhis fidk/inoms). Purchased. 

1 Magpie Tamtger (Qmopw hmimd). Purchased. 

4 Black-crested'Cardinals (Quhematrix crwtateUa), Purchased, 

2 A shy-headed Gulls (Larue eirroc(phalus). Purchased. 

• 2 Do Filippi’s Meadow Starlings (Stitmella defdippii). Purchased. 
21. 1 G rivet Monkey (Cercopitheem yrmmiridis) g. Presented by 
Mr. T. T. Bicli. . ; 

1 Green Turtle (Chehne viridie). Presented by Master S trover. 
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Oct. 23. 1 Cape-Hyrax (.Ilyrax capemk ). Presented by Mr. 3', M. 
Thornton. 

1 Common llangnest (Icterus vulgaris). Presented by Mr. J, T. 
Lovett. 

1 Merlin (llypotrim'chis malm). Purchased. 

24. 1 African Cobra (Naia haje ). Presented by Rev. G.II. E. Fisk, 

25. 2 Norwegian Lemmings (Lemnm norveykim ). Presented by Mr. 

W. Duppa Crotch. 

20. 1 Vorvet Monkey (Cercoptthecim lalandi ), Deposited. 

1 Common Crossbill (Loam curvirostrd), Presented by Master 

Geo. Godson. 

2 Indian Cobras (Naia tnpudians). Received in exchage. 

28. 1 Ocelot {Folk pardalis). Presented by Mr. II. Fielding, 

31. 1 Puma (Fells con-color)* Presented by Miss Brassey. From 
Santa Fe, Argent. Repub. 

1 Sulphur-breasted Toucan (Bamphastos carinafm). Purchased. 
From Cartagena. 

1 Duck-Falcon (FaJco anatiini). Purchased. Captured at sea. 

2 Black Tortoises (Testudo carbonarkt }. Purchased. 

1 Common Boa (Boa constrictor)* Purchased. 

I Osprey (Pandton halktetm). Purchased, 

1 Sefater’s Tanager (.Euphonia sdateri). Purchased. From Porto 
Rico. 

1 Andean Goose (Bernida melanaptera ). Purchased. 

Nov, 1. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macacm nuUatm). Deposited, 

2 Senegal Touracoua ( Corythakv perm). Deposited, 

1 Sun-Bittern (Eurypyga kalian). Deposited, 

1 Scarlet Ibis (Ibis rubra). Deposited. 

1 Javan Sparrow (Padda orydiwra). Presented by Miss S. do 
Holter. 

2. 2 Domestic Swine (Sus scrofa ), $ $. Solid-hoofed variety, 

Presented by Air. J. A. do Aldama. From Cuba. See P. /. S. 
1877. 

3. 1 Persian Gazelle (Gazdla suh/uilurosa), J. Presented by Air. 

T. Fowler, , 

1 Ringnoeked Parrakeet (Pakmvns torqnata). Deposited. 

4. 1 Emu (Drom&us novae holkmdue). "Presented by Air. W. 

Battersby. 

1 St. Helena Seed-eater (Critkayra butt/meed). Presented by 
Mr. A. II, Cocks, F.L.& 

0. 2 Esquimaux Dogs (Cants familiar is), c f. Presented by Oa.pt, 
Allen Young. 

4 Visaehas (Lagodmnm triehodadylm). Presented by Mr. O. F. 
Woodgato. . ’ ’ ‘ 

7, 1 American Thrush (Turdrn rmyratorim). Deposited, 

■ 0 Double-spurred Francolins (Fnmeolmm bi-miearatm)* Do* 
posited. 

8, 1 Green Monkey (Cwcopithmw mUitrwhm) 9 $- Presented by 

Miss’Eklsdan. ■. 

:, 4. Redpolls (LAnaria borealis). ■. Purchased. 

9, 1 Raven' (Chrvm corax). Presented by Miss L, Collier, 

'10. 3 American Red Foxes. (Omis ftdmtsj. Deposited. 

1 Golden Eagle (Aquila dirysa'etos), Deposited, 

2 Banded Ichneumons (IXerpestes fmciatus). Presented by Air, 

"W, N. Bakewell. 

3 Chipping Squirrels (Lamias striatm). Presented by Air. F. 

"W. Stockwelh 
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Nov, 10, 1 Peregrine ..Falcon (Falco per curium). . Presented by Mr. 
Chilton Newburn. 

■It* 1 Long-cared Bat. (Pkeotus aurttm). Presented by Miss E. M. 

Smeo. 

J2, 2 Redwings (Tardus iliacm). Purchased. 

Id, 1 Bubal!no Antelope (Alcelaphm bubalis ), <3*. Purchased. 

I Ad dux Antelope (Addax nmo-mmdatm), 5, Purchased, 

1 Bull-breasted Partridge (PUlopachys ventraUs). Purchased, 

1 1 lairy-rumpod Agouti (Dasyprocta prymmlopha). Bom in 
the Gardens. 

1 Mawusquo Monkey (Macacus cynomolgus). Deposited. 

14, 1 Chilian Sou-Eagle (Gcranoaetus aguta). Deposited. 

10. 2 Prussian Carp (Cammm vulgaris). Presented by Lord Arthur 
Russell; F.Z.S. 

17, 4 Brazilian Cormorants (Phalacrocorax brasiUemis). Purchased, 
See P. Z. S. 1870, p. 070. 

20. 1 Indian Leopard (Felis par dm), $. Deposited. 

21. 1 Globose Curasaow (Craw ghbiecra), J. Purchased. 

1 Hooded Crane {Orns monachm ), Purchased, See P. Z. S. 
1870, p. 070, 

22. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Macaeus radiatm). Presented by Mr. E. F, 

Mathews, 

1 Slender-billed Cockatoo (Licmdis pmtinator), Presented by 
Mrs, Stevens. 

1 Gaunot (Snla bmmna). Presented by Mr. E. II. W. Leach. 

1 Shah in Falcon ( Fdlco peregrinator). Captured at sea near Aden. 

_ Presented by'Mr. A, Whyte. 

20. 1 Olivet Monkey (Oireopithecm gmeo-wridu), S'. Deposited. 

1 Indian Mimtjac (Cervukis mwdjac ), g. Born in the Menagerie. 
20. I Japanese Deer (Cervrn sika), S. Born in the Menagerie. 

28. I Bonnot Mon key (Macacus radiatm), $. Presented by Mrs, 
Aspina.lL ’ 

1 Macaque Monkoy (Macacus cynomolgus ), S'. Presented by 
Mr. E. Schott y Darios. 

1 Dtiykor Bok (Cephalophm morgens), $. Presented by Mr. J, 
1). Witherspoon. 

1 Spring Bok (Gazdht a whore), $ . Purchased. 

4 Ohiloo Widgeons (Marcca ehiloeims), 2 $ & 2 J, Received in 
exchange. 

20, 8 .Bough-legged ’Buzzards (Arehihuteo lagopus ), Received. 

00, 1 White-throated Capuchin (Cebus hypohucm), <j>,. Presented 
by Mr. II. B. Whitmarsh. 

1 Halry-ramped Agouti (IkwypradM prymmlopha). Presented 
by Mrs. Booth, 

1 Long-nosed Crocodile (CrocodUm cataphraetm). Deposited, 

Doc. 2, 1 Bufoscont Snake (ZtpMim mfeseem). Presented by Rov. 14, 
II, If, Fisk, 

1 Rufous Snake (Ahlalm rufukm ). Presented by Rev, G-, II, It, 
Fisk, 

4. 1 Snowy Owl (Nyctea nivea). Presented by Mr, John Kendall. 

From the West ■ of Ireland, See P. Z. S*. 1877, p. 1. ■ 

5. 1 Patcas Monkoy (Cereopitheem ruber), $ . Presented by Mr, J* 

W. Feather. 

1 Brown Capuchin (CebusfatmUus), $. Deposited, 

(l I Chiloe Widgeon (Marcca chihmim), J. Received in exchange, 
1 Royal Python (Python regius). Deposited, 

I West-African Python (Python seine), Deposited, 

55 * 
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Dec. 7. 1 Kinkajou (Cereoleptes cmtdivohmlns). Deposited. 

1 Short-eared, Owl (Otm brachyotu-s). Presented by Mr, W, K. 
Stanley. 

8. 2 Crested Guinea Fowls (N'umidn cmtatu). Presented by Mr. 
I). II. KatcliiK 

8. 2 King Parrakeots (Aprosmklm scapufatm). Presented by Miss 
K 'Rigby. 

0. 1 Australian Crane (Grits mtsfmlmmw). Presented by Mr. If. 
Roberts. 

3 Mexican Jays (Cymummtx hmmm ), Purchased. See P. X. S. 
1877, p. 1. 

11. 1 Sykes’s Monkey (Cermpiiheem Morpdtim), $. Presented by 

Mr. It. Payne. 

1 Si!ver-backedFox (Camschamd), <$. Presentedby Mr, It. Ladd. 

2 Jnrdine’s Parrots (Pvocephalm ytdidmi). Purchased. 

12. 1 Rhesus Monkey (Maeacns cryth-mus), Presented by Mr. 

J. II. Ivory. 

2 Orange-headed Ground-Thrushes ((leociehht eitrim). Pur¬ 
chased. See P.Z. 8. 1877, p. 2. 

2 White-throated Jay-Thrush os (Gmrutax albayidam). Pur¬ 

chased. See P. Z, 8. 1877, p. 2. 

1 Uorsfield’s W histling Thrush (Myioplwnem hmsfiddi). Pur¬ 
chased. See P.Z.8. 1877, p. 2._ 

1 Common Buzzard (Jhtteo vnu/am). Purchased. 

13. 1 Black-headod Gull (Lams ruUhmdus). Presented by Mr. J. 

Smart, 

15. 1 Halfmann’s Sloth (Cholapm hoffmanm), Presented by Mr. L, 

It. Dickinson. 

16. 1 Vervet Monkey {CercopiOmm lalandi), $. Presented by Mr. 

T. Mash. 

I Red Coati (Narna nmiea), Jj>. ’Deposited. 

1 Common Paracloxurc (Pantdomrm ti/pus). Presented by Mr. 
J. B. Wilson, 

1 Buugoma Water-Tortoise (Mm/da ymnma). Presented by 
Mr. J. B. Wilson. From the river Jumna. 

18. 1 Dunlin {Trmya cinclm). Presented by Mr. F. Cress well. 

20. 1 Chinese Eyebrowed Thrush (Lem.vdwpt.ron canormn ), Pre¬ 

sented by Mrs. Arabia. 

1 Short-eared Owl (Otm braekyaim). Presented by Mr. J. Lee, 

21. 1 Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Camtua yafa'Ua). De¬ 

posited. 

1 King i.bvrmkeet (Aprosmhi.m mipulatm ), Deposited, 

1 Scaly Ground-Dove (Smtrdafdfa squaw tm). .Purchased, 

22. 1 Bonnet-Monkey (Mamem'raditdttfi), JJ?,' Prcstmtod by Mr, 

Peter Varwell. 

IBonuot-Monkoy (Mmmmrttdwlm), §?. 'PresentedbyMrs,Evans. 
1, Redwing (Tardus Warns). Presented by M rs. A /II* Jam rack, 

3 Golden Orioles (Orwh as* yallmla ), Presented by Mrs. A. i/i 

J amraeh. 

1 Snowy Owl (Nj/dmmm). Deposited. _ From Lancaster Sound, 
29. I Yellow-lorecl Amazon (Ghrysotw \vmilhohm). Purchased. 

SO. .0 Greek Partridges (Camtbis samdilis). Presented by Cora** 

: mander F/M. Burke, From Persia! 

2 Black-headed Partridges (CaecaUs mafanocephafa), Pre- 

, seated by Commander F, M. Burke, From ITodyar, near 
Mecca. See P.Z. S. 1877, p, 2. 

,.** 1 Hoy’s Partridge ( Caceahk heyi ). Presented by Commander F, 
M. Burke, From Hedyar, near Mecca, See P, Z. S, 1877, p. 2. 
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Aitser 

curufcsecns, 801, 409. 
410. 

Candidas, 872. 
cinem/s, 800 . 
coscoroha, 871, 
erythropus, 414. 
gamhcfi, 801, 409, 110. 
h/perhonm, 300, 301, 
409,410. 
jnhatm , 309. 
kucoplcrw, 303, 
migdhnicm, 803. 
mmmocoryphm , 370. 
mdanoptefus, 302. 
mlmiotus, 87.7.' 
monianm, 302, : 

362» 

■ pampas, 302. ' 


A,user 
piefm , 303. 
polioecphalm, 306. 
pidficaris , 870. 
polyeomus, 370. 
ruhidieeps, 307. 

Anteohimm 
mhtntissim us, 274. 

Anteros 

hnideata, 288. 

Anthoeham 
a chin a, 144, 

(whine, 150, 151, 15 
am. hi a, 129. 
anfccippc, .148, 149, 
anti gone, 143. 
arc! huso, 154. 
aiavo, 103. 
cehrene , 155. 
eelmene, 129, 
daira , 144. 
da am , 155, 157. 
dedecora, 156. 
defphme, 152, 

(HOiUtf, 144:. 

(phyla, 145. 
cm, 127. 
crone, 132. 
d r Ida , 100. 
cupmnpc , 150, 
miry gone, .151, 
era)/ore, 102 . 
evanthe, 105. 
era me, 103, 164. 
emmut , 150. 
cripyc, 155. 
ftraifc, 150, 151. 
gavisa , 150. 
hcugfiui , 1 02. 
ionh, .131, 132. 
isimra, 144, 
hdskumma, 108. 

5y/, 188. 

UiujoYc, 145. 
non net , 145. 
ww5.', 154. 
mnphafe , 151. 
pa If me, 145, 
phonon, 108, 

phkgdmiin , 144:, 
phfegyas, 18(1, 
procne, 158, 
regia a, 129, 
mhfrtseiafa, 127* 
ihmttnw , 152. 

■erw, 149. 

.sw, 187. 

AnfltopHyrhw 
rtr’/f, 152, 
anfrupimpc, ,1.50, 
144. 
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Anihopsyehe 
dvidamia, 148. 
dcmayore, 1 02, 
epigone, 153. 
eiuiiarl.% 1 Ml. 
mpompc, . 157 , 
vmihm, 150. 
ffatUi w, 150. * 

hatgHna, 102. 
pldegeloma, 14! . 
photov t 120. 
promt 1 , 153. 
roxane, 150. 
spivioxa, 152. 
rfygia, 14-1. 
f/itvpompi', 15(5. 
fopha, 103. 

Ant dim 

lormrftdein, 428, *120, 
450, 458, 442. 
Antdopo 
cermeapra, 40,3. 
pielkauditfa, 007. 
.Anlirrhavi 
phifapmmm , 213. 

A pal ttra 
agathina, 232. 
t do'rut imp 232. 

231, 

eh\ 232. 
yrmidir, 232. 
ftmnm, 252. 

Unrfa, 232. 

Immil, 232, 
pawmi, 231. 
wlintu 232. 
mnilda, 232, 

Aphrodite 
'({(dime, 150. 

A plot tin 

breairodris, 401, 405, 
fabm-nm, 400, 302. 
vitiemis, 400, 302, 
Appiatj 
\bmlla, 243. 
ilnire, 243, 

A | tieryx 
hand l, 1. 
mtmhilly 2. 
oweni, 1 , 

Amnia 

hifmmda, 511,312,3! 3. 
hmtala, 312, 313, 310, 
317, 

arienlaMr, 311, 312. 
mogilnik, 313, 
pm n at a, 781. 

Ara 

cmdoui, 255. 
manmna, 255, 250. 
m/Hlark, 002. 


Arachno 
iimida , G28. 

A mm id os 
ipeeaha, 104,105. 

A ram us 

m>fopiums, 102, 275, 
270. 

Aranea 

emtretala, 550, 

A r bar 1 cola 
forqw’ola, 404. 

Arutica 
able , 100. 

Aretomys 
vaudafur, 033. 
h lm alayan us, 033, 
loan motto, 05. 
roburfus, 033. 

Arclca 

mem, 407, 503. 
Argiopo 

oMirllo, 570, 027. 
epdroides, 570, 
serieea, 028. 
spkmdida, 028. 
stietmdis, 570, 027. 
Argus 

gigemteus, 104. 
Ariadne 

ind(Uatrii\ 547, 020. 
Art alien 

hlgibba, 500, 501, 027. 
logins, 501, 027. 
Artema 
con vexa, 028. 

Arvicola 
hli/thi, 033. 
sfollexkamts, 033. 

Asa gen a 
wrttfipei s, 508. 
Ascnlnphia 
coromanda, 310, 

■ Aseam 

mule.mmi, 200, 208. 
mmpar, 204. 

. mrnelyi, 204, 208. ■ 
ddphhih 207. 
injlexa, 204, 
kpfina, 207. 
hmbr kinder, 205. 
mysfax, 208. 
perspktUa, 204. 

« implex, 207. 

Aspidnra 

hravhyorrlm, 810, 
820, . 
copii, 810. 
gumt fieri, 810, 820. 
fraehyprovta, 810, 
Aspiu« 

esocinnr, 801. 


Aspius 
rapax, 801. 

Astrangia 

cpitkeoata, 420, 4-30, 
430, 442. 

minuta, 420, 430, 430, 
442. 

Astur 

crmntu.% 500. 
magn irostris, 358. 
Aeturina 

nattereri , 357, 358. 
puekeram , 358. 
rufiaauda, 358. 
saturate, 357. 

Aiello, 

arruana, 767. 
eervina, 707. 

Atelodus 
(ti/mardi, 455. 
hicornis , 455. 
elafiis, 455. 
keitloa , 455. 
leptor kirns, 455. 
omellii , 456. 
simu,% 455, 450. 
tiehorldnus, 455. 

Athene 

hrama, 780, 781. 
md/iaia, 781. 
variegata, 073. 

Athemra 

africana, 742, 743. 
ftmiciilata, 739, 742. 
macrura, 739,742,743. 
Atrichia 

rufeseem, 510, 510, 
518, 510. 

Attieora 
cyanoleuca, 10. 

A Una 

adiiMonii, 021. 
bonnetH, Oil, 020, 021, 
027. : 

bremkri, 018. . 
eanemms, Oil." 

Mrntm, 010, 027,030. 
drnryi, 020. 
effigies, 010, 027. 
ft tec la for, 010, 
frmfiii, 029. 

• frontalis, 014. 
fulgens, Oil, 027. 
f/muri, 029, 
harderi, 029. 

■ ill/yen, 029. 

mfemptor, 610. 
Uneatits, 018, 

memorabi/i% 018,027. 
rnemmialk, 017, 027, 
030. 
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Attus 

mendctx, 615, 616, 
627. ' 

mendicus, 614, 627. 
monardi, 611, 627. 
mouffidtii, 610, 627. 
nigrofuscus, 622. 
oculatus , 612, 627, 680. 
oranmm,% 622, 

payhUlii , 610, 627. 
redid, 629. 

regillus, 611, 627, 680. 
soldann, (ill, 627. 
spiniger, 610, 627, 680. 
stain fonii , 610, 620, 

627. 

tanligradm, 622. 
Aythya 

americana, 400. 
valisneria , 401. 


Balaiiophyllia 
Mm*' 429, 480, 440, 
442. 

striata, 429, 480, 441, 
442. 

Balcarica 
regulornm , 277. 

Ballus 

hetcrophthahnns, 609. 
piger, 609, 627. 

Barbus 

brach/cephatus, 801. 
conoeephalm , 801, 
diplochilus , 798. 
lacerf aides, 801. 
platyrostris, 801, 
tVo/SOo, 

Basileuterus 
euophn/s, 852. 
Bathyergus ■ 

7rianthtm i 68. 

Belenois 
ch/tk, 258. 

258. 

Delicious 
' ar/o/, 694. 

694, 

Berarclius 

- arnom\ '8, 469, ■ 474, 
475, 479. 

Bcnviola 

antarctifca, ■ 861, 867, 
868, 410, 411. 
eunadm-m, 861, 862, 
409,410. 

(ddlomsi% fi$(}, 867. 
dispar, 864, 865, 410, 
412. , 

inotmia, 866, 867. , 


Bernicla 

leucoptera , 868. 
mageUamaa, 861, 868, 
864, 865, 866, 868, 
410, 4.12. 

melamrptera, 861, 862, 
410,412. 
occiden falis, 862. 
polioeephala, 861, 866, 
410, 412. * 

nth idiceps, 867, 410. 
tor an ala, 863. 

JBia 

actor ion, 216. 

Bizi ura, 
armada , 406. 
dojuimea, 405. 
ferruginea, 401. 
ntbida , 404. 

Baeotis 
haeamis, 228. 
Bolborhynehus 
midicola, 17, 18. 
orbignesim , 18. 

Bonasa 
hetulma , 845. 

Bos 

gmnniem , 684, 697. 
indieits, 468. 
Braeliytrochus 
simplex, 429, 480, 486, 
442. 

Brontiaclce 
procas , 249. 
Buarmnon 
melanops , 258. 
rufmucha , 254. 

| Bubalus 

oajf/lr, 289, 292. 
Buecplmla 
j ulbvohi, 40.1. 

| . unierkanu, 401. ■ 
j Buceros 
j rhinoceros , 5-1.8. 

r a jiao U is, 414 . 
j' Bucorvus 
j ahgsshikus, 60, 

| Bupjmga. 

ajneamt , 281, 
BuphagiiH 

onlarcficHs, 821. 

819, 

.s/r/co: an fundieas, 821. 

Cubrita 
hnvmmt, 685. 

■. . jmlani, 685, 686, 
leschenavUi, 685, 686. 
Cneat.ua 

[■■■ galcrifa, 410. 
f (cadheateri, 419. 


Oacat.ua, 

molnccensis, 419, 692. 
phiUppmarum , (192. 
Caeeabis 
elm-fear , 461. 

Onirina, 

*, moschala , 878, 410. 
tq/h'csfris, 878. 

Cal igo 

dentina , 217. 
evphorbus, 217, 
idomenms , 217. 
Calliobrous 
famghur , 806. 
Callicore 
cl a in a, 226. 
ch/Mcna, 226. 

Hdioina , 226. 

:neglect a , 226. 
Callidryas 
arganfc , 248. 
cipris, 248. 
euhi.de , 242. 
phi lea, 248. 
rurma , 248. 
stalira, 248. 

248. 

Oalliethern 
frkimdtt , 624. 
Calliplcea 
eunicc, 251. 
grajfianu, 251. 
'infantilis, 766. 
iphhmumt , 251. 
j ante si, 766. 
pa mil a, 766. 
serial a, 766. 
trmenii , 766. 

Call isle 

argentea, 854'. 

an/grojhiges, 85.1. 

fahwerriiv, 854. 
guttata , 858. 
pmu'tatata , '158. 
rnju.rrvke, 854. 

Ca ll ill ion 
(hgandii, 228, 
depuisef i, 228, 

optima, 228. 

lohUt'lgi, 228. 

Cal Ht.li rix 
sn 'rmrms, 208. 
Callizoim 
fulvescvns, 228, 
CaUoKimci 
amina, 129. 
mitenpompe, 156, 
anti gone, 148. 
arethitm, J 55. 
cmtr\ 168, 
casta ,' 148. 
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Callosum* 
eebrene , 155. 
celimcne, 129. 
coliagenes, 128. 
daim, 144. 
dalila, 141. 
danu'e, 157. 
dt'd rear a , 150. 
deidaniia, 148. 
dclphine, 152. 
demagore, 102. 
emu:, 144. 
ephyia, 145. 
epigone , 150. 
eueha.ris , 104. 
eupompc, 150. 
cur if gone, 151. 
cvagore, 102, 
eva.nthc, 105. 
emrne, 104, 
evmhia, 150. 
cxole, 151. 
f/avim, 150. 
%da;ra, 100. 
iom, 102. 
isanra, 1 11. 
jut one, 101. 

Ida gore , 145. 
noun a. 145. 
omphale , 151. 
ptillme , 145. 
phkgetonia , 144. 
phlegym, 100, 
pholoe, 129. 
pmvne, 150, 
reghm, 129, 
stygia, 144. 
tkeogone , 152. 
rmt, 149. 

107. 

Calceuas 

nieoharhut, 400. 

OatneUmardtdis 
giruffif, 290, 292. 

Cm. nidus 
hne/ritinu* i, 090. 

Can is 

tdpiuns, 000. 
eh am a, 2 . 
ehuueo, 000. 

fit.militiris, 400. 
ferrUatus, 000* 
fltrmetwH, 000. 
laniqer, 000, 
me-mmduH. 2, 290. 
montanm, 633. 
niger, 000. 
prinmym, 400. 

variegaf aides, 2. 

('a pm 

hircus, 400. 


Capra 

jemlaica , 400, 404. 
sibirica , 634. 

Capri mulgus 
europams, 511. 
Capromys 
fourrberi, 21 . 
pilorides, 70, 

Card i urn 
ornatmn , 755. 
Carpophaga 
no m-zealand’Ue, 2. 
paeifica, 496, 503. 
pa n Una, 519. 
plnon, 400. 
spilorrhoa , 460. 
sylvaiica, 519. 
Oartorocopbalus 
agathoeles , 249. 
dimidiatus , 249. 
Carysfcus 
psittacina , 248. 
smulius, 248, 250. 
mnthaphes, 249. 
Casual*! us 

australis, 118,119,122, 
414. 

heecarii, 414. 
bennetti , 2 , 121 , 122 , 

414. 

picUeollk, 414. 
uniappcndiculatus, 

414': 

Catagramma 
agina, 227* 
c*ono.s«ro, 228. 
excelsior, 228. 
felderi, 228. 
paslihm, 228. 
per 1st era, 228. 
zelphanta , 227. 
j Catnraeta 
! Art, 319. 

| Cata/moles 

parasitieus, 325, 327, 
328,030. 

pomarhm , 324, 325. 
vulgaris, 318, 319, 
CVtlamiela. 

(umif.se/mtmt, 324, 325. 
./Warn, 319* 

Calamities 
■ parasitu, 324. ■ 
Oatarrlmotos ' 
anliquus, 318. 
i Calasllela 
| nianeb, 241. 

| ■ no/ha, 241. 

! shmmms, 241. 

| Calharacta 

j erpphns, 326. 328. 


Catharacta 
coprotheres, 326. 
j parasitica, 330. 
skua, 319. 

Cathartics 
aura , 342, 

Catharus 
fusoatm , 352. 
mentalis , 352, 
Catoblepas 

280, 292* 

gorgon, 287, 292, 293. 
Catochrysops 
beetiem , 252. 

Cavia 

aperm, 71. 
cristata, 348. 

Celerena 
andamana, 768. 
commutata , 768. 
connexa, 768. 
eZim-a, 767, 708. 
eucnemis, 768. 
mutata, 768. 
penthea , 768. 

•proxhna, 768. 
sobria, 767. 
spreta, 768. 
vulgaris , 768, 
Cephaloplms 
grimmia , 283. 

Ceratinia 
rt/mrt, 207, 250. 
anastasia , 207. 
haana, 207. 
crispinilla, 207- 
jhionia , 207, 208. 
frafer, 207. 
oiddt.a, 206. 
mniftdva, 207. 

207. 

207, 250. 

Ceratodus 

/braM, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
. 31, 33, 35, 37,48. 
CWifcophinuB 
lasiotis , 455. 
n/t/w, 451, 455. 
sumatrensis , 455. 

Oerc< >cebii8 
fiiliginoms , 413. 
Cercomys 
onnionlarim , 749. 
Cercopi (.hocus 
mltitrichm , 463. 
Coreopsis 

name-hdJ an due, 197. 
Ceriornis 
mtyra, 464. 

Or v ulus 

mierurns, 696. 
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Oemilu.9 

mnntjac, 758 , 762, 704. 
recvesi, 090, 709, 762. 
Cernia 
affmis, 034. 
axis , 123, 124, 403. 
capreokis, 125,420,421, 
701. 

cashmericnsis , 633. 
cohmbimus, 201 . 
dama, 123, 303. 
Jmmicdli, 306, 807. 
dybotmhii, 128, 124. 
elaphm, 123, 201. 
eldi 306, 307. 
hicmilis, 763, 764. 
mesopotamicus, 298,299, 
300, 301, 302, 303. 
mc.xioanus, 186. 
minor, 463, 464. 
namhi, 201 . 
pygaiyus, 421. 
nffus, 201 , 
mm, 180. 

schomkurgki, 304, 305, 
306, 807. 

smpUcicornis, 201, 
nrcfinianm, 182, 183, 

' 184, 186, 187. 

Cestraeiou 
pkiUppi, 42, 51. 

Ceyx 

so lit aria, 752. 
Cbietopelma 
agyptiuca, 028, 
Chaleoplmps 
ehrysochlora , 116. 
Obalcopbynm 
reticulata, 814, 
striatum , 813, 
tuberculatum , 813. 
Ohalcopsitta 
sc inf if lata, 692. 

OliaJiiui 

nrmUata,768,769,775 
Chaniffiliirmus 
brio/a, 237, 

Chauuupelia 
griseda, 17. 

CliaradriuM 
( fiilvm, 497, 508, . 
Cliaris 
ca-cias, 238. 
Cliasmprbynehus 
midicoltis, 517. 
ChaiileUiemus 
strepcrm, 382, 

Ohauna 

chamna , 108,189,190. 
chrbiana, 189,190,198, 

' 200 . 


Cheiracanthium 
mvnuHpes, 553, 626. 
dubiurn , 553, 626. 
equestre , 553, 626. 
isiaeum, 553, 626. 
tenuimmm , 553, 626. 

Clieiroracles 
cauda,tus, 704. 
torquatus, 704. 

Olien 

camlescens, 361. 
hyperhomes, 860. 

Chenalopex 
wgyptiaca , 309, 370, 
410. 

jubata, 369. 
pollicaris, 370. 

Oliiimcra 
monstrosa , 48. 

Obimamebthys 
davidi, 783. 

CJiiromaeliims 
mtdltna , 517. 

Cbiroxiphia 
linearis , 517. 

Chlamys 

bartUUi, 810, 812. 
cpiscopcdis , 811. 
aveamta, 812. 
pallida , 812. 
unicolor, 811. 

Chloeplmga 
dispar, 364. 
inornata, 367. 
magdlanica , 198, 363. 
melanoptem, 362. 
polioccphala, 366. 
ruhidiceps , 367. 

ClilcKtroplms 
poUocephalm, 366. 

■ ruhidioeps, 367, 412. 

ClilorospingiiH 
atripihus, 354. 
auricular is, 354. 
calophrys, 354, 

Chloroslilbon 
prasmt-s, 17. 

Oliordoilcs 
tcxcMin, fill. 

Circus 

314, 

ammilis, 500. 
mmrem, 31.4,315,316. 
mdanokucus, 315,316. 
fmcimsemii, 314, 316, 
CiiThma 

(folumia, 793, 805, 

Oissilopba 

sariwamna,269. 

(’Uteris 
aurora , 211. 


Citlwerte 
pyropina, 212. 
Olangiik 

401,410, 41L 
mverimna,, 40 L 
glaucion , 401,41.0, 411. 
Cloiho 
Urnhata , 546. 
nitula, 559. 

Oobil.iB 

dorsalis , 801. 
deg an $, 801. 
lovgioaitda, 801. 
manner at a , 798. 
m,drops, 799. 
stoliezfoe, 795. 

Azvi/a, 801. 
tenuivauda , 795. 
uramscopus, 801. 
villa la, 798. 

Cobus 

elUpnyrymnus, 284 f 
291, 293. 
leacM, 291. 

Coccyx us 
americanm , 343. 

Colins 

ctfsta ifiws, 418, 4,1 (l 

417. 

Collocaiia 

spadiopygw , 19, 491, 

' 5oi; 

imnieorensis, 409, 501» 
Colon vis 

220. 

221. 

pharma, 220. 
tdcsiphe, 220 . 

Oolimiba 
dlhipemm, 17, 18. 
eastmeweps, 496, 
domestim, 464. 
Icimmofa, 274, 
maculosa, 1,8. 
rujhta, 17. 
vif inms, 496. 
Coiviroslmnn 
alfdfrons, 17, 

Hp. in<\, 17. 

CoTiooynl/litiM 
mtmfm, 428, 431. 
zvalmuliw ,428,429,431 K 
. 431.442. 

Con unis 
■ iUiyeri, 255, 

Conus 
aureus , 753. 
haccatus, 753, 755. 
ghriamiam, 758. 
pauluedm , 752, 755. 

! rejlectm, 754, 755. 
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Conus 

sicperscriptus, 753, 755. 
Coprotberes 
pomarinus, 325. 
Coracias 

garrula, 511, 518. 
Coracles 
clsf.cne, 216. 
fidmimlu , 21 . 6 , 
ftmiplaga,* 210 , 
iduna, 216. 
pamionia, 216. 
ulema, 216. 

Coriphilus 

fnm/Ulaceus, 491, 501. 
Miti, 421. 

Coitus 

capellanns, 694. 
cornix, 693. 
arm, 459. 

(riea) beadicii , 270. 
Cory pi ulus 
frinqittaecm , 692. 
CoryphospingUB 
crktadus, 16. 
Corythaix 
pern, 413, 

Coscoroba 
Candida, 372. 
chmrn, 371. 

Ootinga 
cincd.il, 517. 

Callus 

apinulosui s, 801, 

0 rax 

glohiemi , 200 . 
viridimdck, 463. 
Oricot-omyB 
(jamb tanas, 67. 
Criowris 
tmtmlis, 807, 
nhliterata, 808. 
Orococlihta 
frmdatm , 413. 
Crossocluii lus 
hadmtulm, 793. 
ijnhmm , 793. 
ws/rai}##, 793. 
Croiopliaga 
uni, 17- 
Ctimopliova 
mmfieola, 671. 
CuuuIum 

cawrud 3-43, 518. 
Cuott 

rufikw.% 633. 

('yuuukyon 

* nigwegaiieth 752, 
dicfokrnui, 752. 
Cyuuodlta 
' argent igul a, 268, 


Cyanoeifcta 
armillata, 271, 272. 
fcscdlcM, 269, 270, 271. 
cramrostris, 269, 270, 
271 < 

geoffroii, 270. 
gcrmana, 269, 270. 
jofo/cea, 271. 

269. 

pulchra, 272. 
pumilo, 269. 
mnhlasiana, 209. 
turcosa , 271. 
uiridi-cganea, 271. 
Cyanocorax 
beecheyi, 270. 
he Uus, 272. 
cayanus, 272. 
cyanomdas, 354. 
geoffroii, 270. 
mtws, 16. 
mystacalis, 272, 
nigriceps, 354. 
ortoni, 272, 
uroleucus , 272. 
OyanopteriiB 
cfeora, 384. 
fretends, 388. 
raffled, 384, 

Cyanurus 
heecheii, 270. 

270. 

itiMts 269. 
geoffroii , 269. 
wrdidus, 269. 
stelkri, 269. 
Cyathohelia 
* axillaris, 429,430,438. 
Cybdelis 
<’<■<?», 223. 
dwtirna , 223. 
tJirasylla, 223. 
whitelyi, 223, 
Oyciopsitfca 
. mcUmvgmm, 520. 

■ manmima, 520. 

Cyguus . 
analvid.es, 371. 
atrafm, 370. 
ckionis, 371. 
coscoroba, 370,371,410, 
412. 

mmilaUUs, 466, 
mmiem, 370. 
wtyr/tWJ&,370,410,412. 
olor, 370. 

Oylida 

naUdmm, 440. 
trndla, 429, 430, 440, 
■ 442. 

verreauxi, 440. 


Cynictis 
penkittata , 255. 
CynocephaluB 
babouin , 413, 
lencophams, 413. 
Cyprinus 
carpio, 801. 
gohama, 793. 

Cypselus 
apus, 509. 

Cyrt.opliora 

opunthe , 576,627. 
Dacelo 

gaudickandi, 460. 
Dactylomys 
typns, 743, 

Dasdalma 
dorinda , 215. 
whitelyi, 215, 250. 
Dafila 

acuta, 391, 410, 411. 
bahamensis , 391, 393, 
411,412. 

cmio-scapulata, 396. 
pyrrhogaster , 381. 
spmicawla, 17, 392, 
411,412. 

urophasianiis, 392,393. 
Danais 

eredmm, 206. 
hermip'pus, 206. 
moderata , 251. 
Daptonoura 
leucanihe, 244. 
pantoporia, 244. 
Dasyprocla 

avouch/, 351,352. 
aguti, 350, 351, 352. 
albida , 352, 
antillenm, 348. 
aearat, 349, 350. 
eandata, 349, 350. 
emtata, 348, 349, 351, 
352.' 

croconota, 351. 
exilis, 352. 
fulighwM, 340, 35L 
idJmiea, 34-7, 

Upturn, 352, 
mvxicana, 340. 
nigra, 349, 
nigricans, 340. 
prymmhpJia, 851. 
punctata, 348, 850. 
mriegata, 348, 
Dasyptilus 
pecqucfi, 691. 

Dctuioa 

(avoides, 535, 536, 

540 , 
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JDeanea 

virgultosa, , 535, 536. 
Delpli.ini.is 

acutus, 682, 685. 
albirostris, 679, 682, 
683, 684, 685, 691. 
epiodon, 477, 
imcopktmis, 682. 
ta-rsio, 682. 
Deltocyatlius 
italicus, 428. 
orientaiis, 428, 429, 
430, 431, 442. 
Denclrocora 

fissipara , 429,430, 439, 
442. 

Bendrocygna 
arborea, 375. 
arcuata , 872. 
autumnalis, 373, 375, 
410. 

375, 410. 
eytoni, 872. 

jfo/tws, 860, 372, 373, 
409, 410. 

373. 

vidrnta , 360, 376, 410. 
Beroptyus 
accipitrmiis, 692. 
Desmaeiclon 
plumosa , 768, 774. 
Biaclema 
formosa, 252, 
nerina, 251. 
octocula, 252. 

Dinea 

candicmis , 580, 627. 

580, 581, 627. 
globosa , 629. 

Diehodon 
cuspidal 6. 

Dictyrui 

condocta, 556, 626,629. 
eonductm , 556, 626, 
629. 

wwwms, 555, 626* 
Didonis 
aqmiisa, 229. 

229. 

Bidunoulos : 

drigirodm, 462,. 496. 
Bidus 

inept its, 333. ■ 

Biglossa 
gkrnca, 253, 
penonata , 253. 
plumbed 258, 

Dinops 
cestonzi, 719. 

Diotnedea 

melanophrys, 506. V 


Biorliina 
periander, 237. 
psecas , 287. 
Biplommatina 
101. 

Biplophysa 
iabiata , 801. 
stmuehU, 801. 
Biplopterus 
nmvius, 17. 

Diptycluis 

dyhowstcii , 801, 808. 
■maculates, 792, 799. 
sewerzowi, 792, 801. 
Bireenna 
rhm, 206. 

206. 

Discogoafchus 
lamta, 793. 

Bismorplua 
nemesis, 244. 
Bolesdiallia 
montroitzieri , 251. 
Dolichonyx 
orkimra, 16. 

Dolichotis 

patagomea, 461, 462. 
salinicola , 401, 462. 
Bolomedos 
fimhriatm , 597. 
fdppomane, 629. 
Boniieella 
hypoimehrous , 460. 
421. 

Dorcopsis 

luetima , 165,166,167, 
108, 174,177. 
Doryphora 
cantata, 816. 
rugosa, 816. 

Doryura 

herdniom y 686, 637. 
Brass us 

(tggpkus, 552, 626. 
(Ucawidrinus, 551, 620. 
cmnpcdmtm, 651, 626. 
denoted us, 652, 626. 
infiimatm , 551, 626. 
listen, 628, 
lyoneUii, 628. 
mmidnlus , 031,626, 
oma/.us , 581, 626. 
pugnax, '552, 626. ■ 
senilis, 551, 626. 
vulpinm, 552, 626. 

D re nation i is 
dbertisi, 776, 

Bromaius 

nomdiofkmdiw, 119, 
J)rv mochas ra 
oadmps, 20. 


Dysdera 
erocota, 54,7. 
erythema, 628. 

547, 026, 
•mauvmia, 517. 
Bysopos 
abrasus , 712. 
albus, 709. 

709. 

aurispinosm, 729. 
aurifas, 729. 
hrachyptcnis , 7 22. 
cweas, 729. 
eesto/m, 7,19. 
chair op us , 704. 
fumarins , 710, 
gcofroyi, 721. 
gfauciims, 714. 
gracilis , 781. 
hohsentmw, 709. 
latkaudatas , 729. 
Icueopleura , 712. 
limhaf us , 724. 
long lain mis, 712. 
midas, 719. 
mops, 726. 
mar him, 721, 
ttcwo, 781. 

zutsalas, 78 , 1 . 
nigrognseus, 719. 
olimuseo-fuse as, 710. 
pcrotis, 718, 
plica fas, 721, 
pumihm, 728. 

718. 

mppelUi, 719. 
temmhwkii, 707. 
£<?««/«, 722. 
ur sinus, 709. 
wfow, 710, . 

(Molossus) gigas, 718* 
(—-.-) Hip]will, 719. 

Dysponis 
piscafor, 504. 
jwA/, 498, 301. 

Bahhoys 

brurhyarns, 748, 750, 
bmucimdu, 748, 749, 
750, 

caymnenm, 7*19, 
dimidiates, 747. 

■ Jerri,u/inem, 781,,). 
hispidus, 750, 
imrttm, ■ 750. 
wnmpinmm, 750. 
spimsus, 750, ,' 
Edbmorhynohus 
eidimodiscus, 20 , 2 . 
elegans, 202, 2<M. 

202 . ■ 
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Eclectns 
grandly 092. 

IOImi hcmi 

afbkrps, 10. 
gig a, s, Hi, 
griseocidaris, 17. 
imphtcais, 17. 
f>hsnem, 10. 
pagana, 10. 
placens, 10, 17', 
Etaplmdus 

vephalojdnts, 7C>7, 758, 
700, 701 . 

Elrphas 

afrhanm, 270, 20 L 
ttldivUi s, 400. 

Emesis 

rnt nr tana, 208. 
Empidoiuix 
minimus, 517. 

Kmvs 

hamiltonii , 751. 

"Ensi form rt 
<v/w/m, 817. 

EnUioitn 
pehtts, 247. 

Env<> 

c,vpcrs, 500, 020, 

font fifes, 028, 

nifida, 550, 500, 020. 

Eos 

reticulata, 092. 

Epei'm 

allmmaenlaht, 557, 
apodisu, 577. 
armidtt, 028. 

(do-maria, 577, 027, 
000 . 

calm, 575. 

chkrU, 1470, 577, 027. 
circe, 577. 027. 
cornu fa, 577. % 

di versa, 508, 
dmwedatia,, 577, 027. 
lit chut, 575, 570. 
pctpHctda, 577, 027. 
xvspimx, 577, 027. 
fithuhm, 570. 

•muhnitieu, 028. 
Epliiallw 

nutria, 78L 
ISpih'lomiiw 
' pufadmtgmn, 024, 
027. 4 

smihmm, 02-4. 
frichudum, 024, 027, 
Bptrnlm. 

nundtda* 225, 
Epimachuft 
ahnii, 752. ■ 

414, 752. 


Epiodon 
audrale, 12. 
nom-zealandi<z, 481, 
480. 

ingauanhus, 477. 
Epipliilo 
•/W/.s, 225. 
lanipdhma, 225. 

Equus 

ImrvhdUi , 282, 291, 

293. 

hemtmitts, 034. 
montauus, 282, 291. 
onager, 097, 
ejua'gga, 281, 291. 

Eras i a 

acndna, 221. 
act in ate, 222. 
august a, 222. 

222 . . 

mundhia , 221, 250. 
nana, 222. 
nauflia, 222. 
nussm, 222, 250.. 
pearcei, 222, 250. 
per ilia, 221. 

_ polina, 222. 

Erasii s 

diifouni , 554, 626. 
frontalis, 554. 
fuseifnms, 028. 
imperialism 554, 
titwratm, 028, 
motif or, 028. 
petagnw, 554, 626. 
phamamm, 628. 
scmicincfus, 028. 
Erigone 

« &ulyw drina, 572, 

020. 

tplmm, 572, 620. 
mgans, 028, 
Erismotwra 
q/miorhymha , 404, 
dominwa, .405, 411, 

■ domimrmm, 411. 
femtgimi, 383,401, 
■405,411. 

Icneogem/s, 408, 
mvrsa, 403, 404. 
(irtijgoulm, 405, 406. 

. 403, 405, 410, 

411. 

spinwmda , 302. 
s/mum, 405, 
viUata, 404, 

Erydta 
dWwt0ifts, 248, 
rnrytas, 24.8, . 
orasus, 248, 250. 
orcides, 248. 


Erycides 
pygmalion, 248. 
soorata, 248. 

Erycina 
awtesfcs, 237. 
colubra, 237. 
mdihceus, 237. 
Epylibrauclioena 
humeralis, 116. 
Eryllirina 
crida-galli, 105. 
Erythropus 
cenchris, 781. 
pe/cincnsis, 781. 
Erythmra 
cyano virens, 495. 
pealei, 495. 

Esaciis 

magnirodris, 461. 
Esox 

Indus, 802. 

Eubagis 
gisella, 225. 

Ws, 225. 
meson, 225. 
raoidula, 226. 
mlpensa, 226. 
sertna, 226. 
Euohloo 
coliagenes , 128. 
eueharis , 164, 
jalone, 131. 
Eudynamis 
tditcnsis, 49L 
taitiemis, 501, 505. 
Eueidcs 

aliphera, 220. 
helicon hides, 220 . 
220. 

lyUa, 220 . 
tmifasciatiis, 220 . 
Eugimtha 
fdif or mis, 575. 
Eumomota 
superci Haris, 511, 
E uni on 
amelia, 224. 
hechina, 224. 
hnmnect, 224. 
ettrtdis, 224. 

224. 
iwtfma, 224. 
chlorochroa, 225* 
dnara, 224. 
olytia, 224. 
elegans, 224. 
eurota, 224, 
mygdonia, 223, ■ 
norica, 225, 
orphise, 224, 
pomona, 224. 
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Eurtica 

tencbrosa, 224, 
tithonia, 22,3. 
Etiophrys 
plebega, 629. 
vigoratus , 622, 
Eupetomena 
kirmido , 16, 18. 

E upborn" a 
fiavifrons, 14. 
laniirostris , 17. 
violacea , 17. 
sp, ino., 17. 
Euplocamus 
albocridaius, 200, 
464. 

andcrsoni , 274. 
cmwfwrdi, 274. 
Uneatus, 374. 
nyethcmcrm, 274. 
prmlatus, 274. 
Euploea 

766, 

guerinii, 766. 
Euptychia 
camerta, 213. 
erigonc, 313. 
hesione, 213. 
hmialis, 213. 

213. 

ocypcte, 213. 
rmtica, 213. 

Enrema 
cfocw, 223. 
keferstdnii,. 223, 
Eurybia 
dardrn, 235. 
donna,. 235, 
halhncde, 235. 
lamia, 235. 
salome, 235.' 
Eurygona ' 
eutgckus , 230, 
Euryopis 

acuminata, 560, 626. 
muidrimaeidata, 569, 
626. 

sertpfa, 560, 626. 
Eusoartbmus 
tmteher eri, 16. 

Exeul factor} a 
australis, 119, 
Exostoma ■ 
mdersom, 783,804. - 
berdmorei, 783, 804, 
%»*,783. 

<&»#, 783, 804. 
labiatim , 783, 804. 
stoliczlee, 782. 783, 
799, 804, 


Falco 

babglomcm, 311. 
jugger, 779. 

Imiatns, 500. 
pcregrinus , 311. 
sttcer, 778, 779. 

Farroa 

inermk, 536, 540. 
irregularis, 539, 540. 
perarmata, 538, 540. 
Palis 

isabellina, C33. 
j'libaia, 463. 

A®, 293. 
manul, 633. 
pardus, 463. 
servalina, 413. 
ita/ns, 463, 694. 
uncut, 633. 
vvmrrma, 463. 

Filaria 
ccrvina, 201. 
terehra, 201. 

Filisfcata 
attalica, 543. 

Hcolora, 543. 
pwto, 544, 626. 
testacca, 543, 544, 626. 
Foraucivora 
mfaira, 16. 
Francolmus 
clapperioni, 194. 
vulgaris, 464. 

Fregata 

ar/mla, 335, 341. 
Fuligula 

399, 400, 410, 
41L 

ammcarctf, 400, 410, 

411. 

cinerea, 402. 
coUaris, 400, 410, 411. 
ferina, 399. 
kiieophihahna , 399. 

399, 410,411. 
maHloides, 399. 
mehnoeephalu, 382, 
metopm, 398* 
pmomca, 398, 
ntfim , 361, 899, 
nifiiorqim, 400. 
valknma, 400, 410, 
411. 

Fulix 
affini% 399. 
coUaris , 400. 
marila, 399. 

Galago 

293, 678. 
monteiri, 418, 


Galbula 
albirosMs , 510. 
Galeopit,hocus 
phUippmensis, 735. 
Galcrida 
crisiata, 314. 
Gallinago 
andina , 17,19, 
frenata, 19, 
Gallinula 
chloropiis, 200 , 
Gallus 

bankiva, 464. 
Garrulax 
UuoolopJms, 095. 
Gamdus 
califomhus, 268, 
cmtatm , 268, 269, 
Gazella 

euchore, 282, 291. 
pietkmda, 634, 
Gecko 
venw, 51, 
Geloeheliclon 
anglica, 644. 
aranea, 644. 
halthica , 644, 
innoiata, 641. 
wiocrojfarw*, 644. 
meridionaUs , 644, 
nilotiea, 644, 
Geocarcixms 
lagostonia, 464. 
Geopolia 
plaeida , 110. 
tranquilla , 116, 
Goophapa 
scripia, 116* 
Geothlypia 
velata, 16, 
Globioophalus 
jnelas, 689, 
Gmiphosa 
omispersa, 550, 626. 
Itmiky/nom, 628, 
linnm, 628, 
marginal a, 551, 020 
phrndis , 550, 551, 
020 . 

' proeera, 550, 626, 
sduwjhri, 628, 
mmatrhv, 551, 626, 
Gobio 

^ flimiatilw, 801, 
Gonorhynclms 
ftwis, 793. 

Gouro 
sclateri, 752. 
Grallaria 
ergihrotis, 357. 
monticola, 357. : 
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Or us 

mitiyone, 277. 
Icnmwhm, 770. 
monadius, 770. 

alba, -11)7, 504, 007. 
ctimlida , 007, 008. 
decora(a, 001, 
mierw/ti/neha, 008. 
napokonis, 000. 
OymnoplouruH 

s, 070, 

Oynmura 

raffkm , var. Candida, 
425. 

(lyniveia 

V/we, 220, 
Clypoluerax 
angnle/isis, 413, 

Gyps 

'bmgatmste, 310, 
IMrostomua 

aglaitz, 517. 

1 1 airy on 
casshti, 505. 
nk/rovyanea, 752, 
pea lei, 401. 
recurdfosiris, 401. 
sacra, 10, 601, 505, 
venerata, 501. 

If 

lewor/mfcr, 400, 
plm'dwm, 777. 
Muliplana 
mtmtheius, 005. 
ermali% 000. 
discalar, 005. 
fuliginosa 000. 
hniafa, 000. 
pmayemh, 004. 

Ha pale 

ehrysoltwm, 203, 
immWi 743, 
mlipmi 203, 
nrmlw, 203, 

ITol itifi 

ulbipktgd, 250, 
IjelieoniuH 
tiqlmpfi, 219. 
are tie Ha, 220, 
armtomu 21.9* 
unrom, 220. 
barf bill, 219, 250, 
vtyiia, 218, 
dork, 219, 
estdia, 219. 
leucmlM, 219, 
mdpommc, 219. 
penmans, 219, 
rhea, 218, 


Helieonius 
sisyphus, 220 , 
teiesiphe, 219. 
tlielxiope, 219. 
xeuodea, 219. 
zohehle, 218. 
IXoliopluuius 
cuprous, 024. 
decoratm, 024, 627, 
faeetus, 024. 

Helix 

ambrosia, 200 . 
am/asima, 205, 207, 

208. 

barhasi, 100 , 101 . 
heatrix, 205, 208. 
hUmiiata, 208. 
boivini , 200 . 
hougain villei, 208. 
bmmer&nm, 489. 
eased, 99. 
clayi, 101 . 
eomrm , 489, 490. 
eyrtoplmra, 490, 
ei/rei, 490. 

feneriffcnm , 489, 490. 
flinders!,, 208, 
gmdalcwnarmm , 4 89, 
'makmkmm, 488, 490. 
merziana, 207. 
meta, 200. 
moresbyi, 207, 208. 
phiUipsuma, 490. 
pinnocki, 100 , 101 , 
prmeei, 100 , 101 . 
ramsdcni, 200, 268. 
rkoda, 207, 208. 
rohillmuH, 481), 490. 
mhrepta , 200. 
ytdei, 207. 

Holopus 
caspius, 057. 
HemidactyluB 
btmgalmim, 030,037. 
codM, m, 030, 037, 
ghutnffam, 030. 637. ■ 
ImdmaulU, 037. 

HeimpiiwdoduH 
jatrn, 794. 

Her] >08(03 

fimiatm, 413. 

I lersilja 

cmidahi, 560, 501, 020, 
029. 

dhemt, 501, 020, 
IToreilidia 

hieam, 502, 020, 029. 
onmiemis, 503. 
simonii, 503. 
Henperocbam 
catagramma, 241, 


Hesperoeliaris 
nereina, 241. 
nereis, 241. 

Hesperomys 
couesi, 750, 757. 
palustris, 756. 
ic<fvin.a, 755. 

(Tylomye) mtdicaudus, 
757. 

Hetera 
hypmsia, 212 . 
maclcannania, 212. 
pier a, 212, 

Heterochroa 
alala, 231. 
ariuia , 231, 
boreas, 231. 
calliphidea, 231. 
cy therm, 231. 
erosia, 231. 
iphicla, 231. 
lara, 231. 
mesontina, 231. 
tisona, 231. 
ximena, 231. 
Ileterocnemis 
need a, 512,' 

Hetoronetta 
me lanoccphala, 382, 

411,442. - 

Hetoropelma 
vermpam, 517. 
Hippotnigus 
equmus, 288, 292, 293. 
niger, 288, 292. 

Hi r undo 
wrbica , 509 
|; Holoonomis 
flammata, 512. 

Ilycena 

; croc at a, 293. 

Hyulonmm 
; pula, 200,- 205. 
Hydrocbelidoft 
albigma , 048, 
alhmriafa, 040. 
altmtriaUi , 040, 
delahtndii , 640, 
fieri pee, 042. 
flmnaUlw , 640. 

- 'hybrida, 040, 642, 046. 

indka, 040. 
jammed , 041. 
lari for mis, 043. 
leucoptmia, 040. 
leuaoptera, 040, 041, 
042, 643, 

m&lanogadra, 045. 
niger, 041. 
nigra, 640, 041, 642. 
j phmbea, 643. 
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Hydrochelidon 
mnalemis , 665. 
subleucoptera, 641. 
Hydroclicerus 
capybara, 20. 
Hydroprogno 
caspica, 656. 

Hylactes 

' megapodius, 510. 
IlyiiionolsemuB 
' mahcorhynehus , 463. 
Hypna 

ch/temnestra, 283. 
Hypotriorchis 
concolor, 833. 
Hypoxanthus 
atriceps, 254. 
rivolii, 254. 

Hyrax 

ahyssmicus , 527. 
capemis, 528. 
dorsalis, 528, 520, 
535. 

Hystrix 

crassispmis, 736, 737, 
738!' 

fasciculate 738. 
jamnica , 736. 
longicauda , 738. 
macnira , 741. 

Ibis 

melanotis, 107. 

Icterus 
m!gar is, 518. 

Xdmais 
amata, 138. 
amelia, 128. 

<wvw\ 136. 
cate, 134, 139, 
chrysonome, 129. 
dynamene , 188, 

127, 128. 
fatma, 128. 
fausta, 184, 
find hut, 134, 
fuhna, 185. 
halimede, 133. 
hewitsonii, 128. 
miriam, 133, 
phisadia, 136.' 
pleieme , 133. 

' iripuncta , 135, 
velleda, 128.' 

128, 120. 

Inca. 

myslacalis, 667. 
Iridornis ■ 
remhardti, 271. 
Itliomeis 
mimica, 237, 


Ithomia 
anchialia , 209. 
antisao, 210. 
attalia , 209. 
chrysodonia , 210. 
cidonia , 210. 
dforw, 210. 
eurinmUa , 210. 
iledina , 209. 
janarUla , 209. 
nephde, 211. 
onega, 209. 
o r lima, 211. 
phono, 210. 
primula, 210. 
guintina , 209. 
sahnina , 210. 

srto, 210. 

210. 

thenddmda , 211. 

210. 
iftttfa, 210. 
zalmiimna, 211, 
zamUtta, 210. 

Ituna 

phenarcte , 206. 

Javania 

insignis , 429, 430, 435, 
412. 

Junonia 
lavinia, 223. 
mllida , 251. 

Kemas 

kodgsom, 697. 

Krausia 
pemcim, 439, 

Labeo 

mricorhinus, 806. 
Lacliesis 

628. 

Lag<moHiyru4.ms 
albirostris, 690, 691. 
X&gochoihis 
hispid, us, 103. 

Lagomya . 

. aurii.us, 034, 
mrzonm, 634* 
twiacmsUi 634, 
tihetanm, 684. 

Lai age 

nlgrogiihrte , 20. 

494, 502, 
Lamellaria 
perforata, 101. 
Lampides 
candrma, 252. 
goodemvii, 252. 
platrna , 252. 


Lampkles 
Strabo, 252. 
taitensis , 252. 

Lampi‘olia 
minor, 499. 

Lamprotorn is 
Mentor, 495. 

Lamprotroron 
cyanaeirem, 115. 
superbus, 114. 
swaiusonii, 1.15. 

Laropis 
anglica , 644. 

Larosterna 
ww, 667. 

Lanis 

tricolor , 049, 
cafarraetcs , 818, 319. 
eolumbinus, 649. 
crcpidatus , 326, 328, 
fuligimsus , 670. 
fusens, 319. 
hemprichvt 496. 

320, 824, 
mendmus, 642. 
paradthnts, 318, 324, 
" 826,330. 

lo-aandor, 652. 
sermnus, 672. 
sterna, 649. 

Lasaia 
w,c?r?X 289. 

Lawiopliila 
drift, 215. 
orhifera, 215. 
phatmia , 215. 

Laiduroiuye 
’viUoms, 744. 

Laihria 

fimo-cincna, 355, 
857, 

uropygialte, 855, 

356. 

Latlnv xleotus 
hamaius, 568. 

Venator , 568, 

LatrodoetuH 
ary as, 628. 
err has, 567, 621k 
marlins, 628. 
or n at us, 568, 

I t^rfuftatus, 628, 

LoiurtiH 
herdmorei , 687, 

Lima 

purpuruseens, 808 , 

London ta 
zmobina , 241. 

Lepidosiron 
amwe/ens, 30, 54, 180, 
181 . 
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Lepidosiren 
paradtxm, .30, 54. 
Leplodira 
rnfesaens, 079. 
LnpU*phobia 
eincrm, 242, 
id cow', 242. 
phifanna, 242. 
Leptopogon 
fn’sfis, 254. 
lioptoptilii 
oohropf.mi, 17. 
Loptonus 
sammusb, 492. 

,'IVpus 

hyjmhm,% 083. 
oisfadns, 038. 
paf/Jpes, < 10*4, 
riifwaudafm, 778. 
t ide ta n n s, 033. 

Losl ris 

(tniamikm, 321, 323. 
henle.kli, 327. 
h*>j/\ 327. 
hitjfhnn, 330. 
mtarmefcs, 321. 
catharruvtes. 318* 
319. 

ecphm, 331. 
chiknm, 323. 
mprofhem, 327. 
mpidutm, 318, 820, 
380, 

fit! ip limits, 330. 

/h scats, 821. 
hafdyii 381. 
hartlauhii , 329. 
famuli, 881. 

/ (* a pii 'tt u da /us, * 131. 
micro rhyvchus, 827- 
nigricam, 880, 
panisifa, 327. 
parasitism, 31.8, 820, 
327, 328, 330, 831. 
pmmmmrn, 824, '325. 

" pranatorkiam, 825. 
rwiawfamiU, 817, 827* 
sahkwpii, 827. 
s/mt; 819. 
tgkmriurm, 824;* 
tpitifamdm, 8275 
rPriti/m, 824. 
tkvtUim, 887. 

tdtimwpad&r, 17* 

'LmifUfcCfUH 

argfkmphthdmm, 801,. 
rutUm » 801, 
mpMtMmncidm, 80,1, 
l^ucomnltsna 
wwfolmnm$ f 115. •• 
I’rtuc. SSool* Boev 


i Leucopeza 
j _ mnperi, 14. 

! Lmua.wansin, 

| pwata, \ 1(5, 

1 Lihythea 
j rannmfa , 285. 
j Li nmol,is 

pastiimfor, 092. 
frmuirostris, 092. 

1 Lima 

! faseiafa, 754. 

| muJtiimtaia , 754. 

| pirns isnstuta, 754. 

cealandica, 754, 755. 

Ltmioola 

plah/rhpncfaa, 074, 
075. 

| fiibmm, 074, 075. 
i Liinosa 

i uropygialis , 497, 508. 

I Liuyphia 

[ cadrisata, 572, 020, 
080. 

i nigH.no, 572. 

! Lithofalco 

fMaqmm, 311. 

Lithyphantes 
ephippiatm, 028. 
hamahti », 508, 020. 

■ Venator , 028, 
j Lobiophasis ' 
hitlweri, 465. 

| Lobiuspiza 
| mtahdis, 495. 

Loeustolla 

i hmdermd, 778. 

Loncbores 
emiicqw, 745, 740. 

Lophodytes 
inundlatm, 408, 409, 
410, 411. 

Lopholaimus 
antarctims, 115. 

Lophophoms 
vmpegama *, 464. 

Lopliotragws 
mkkimvm, 273,.757, 
758, 704, 

T/oplmra 
minima , 810, 

Lomis 

j domu'Ma, 092. . 
kppmwvhroiis, 400. 
hgpcyifwahrmm, 400* 
iidifarms, 501. 

LoxobccHh ■. 
mfmmw, 564, 026, 

Louoioporea 
# xan dr a, 801. 

Lut<m ; ■ 
fami, 786. 

187(5. No. LVI. 


Lycyena 

himno , 239. 

!• ^ hod, 239, 250. 
i Lycoroa 
! aterpafis, 206, 

I eleohtm, 200, 

Lyoosa 
agretyea , 001 . 
arenaria, 029. 
camfarim, 598. 
eampestris, 601. 
e-fern, 001. 
jideiis, 004, 605* 027. 
galcrita , 004. 
miqua , 605, 027. 
wjimmda, 005, 627. 
080. 

inopina , 607, 008, 027, 
030. 

inqmeta ,, 006, 607, 
027. 

mlotiea , 000. 
ohservam, 608, 627. 
pdmiaca, 029. 
pmgrim, 629. 
pttipes, 000, 
prcBlongipes, 604, 
proximo,, 007,008. 
ssrma. 029, 
tarentidma, 601, 
j ungulata, , 603, 627. 

| Lymauopocla. 

| aormda, 214, 

| femighum , 213. 

j oeeliijera, 214, 

j rubescens, 214, 

! venom , 214.. 

| Lymms 
i zocga, 236. 

| Lyropteryx 
| 'appollonia, 236. 


Macacos 
aroioidm ; 882,. 
hnmnem, 382, 
erythmm, 468* 
fuseatus, 332. 
mcl&iwtm, 425. - 
philippmemiti , 785. 
speomu.% 882, 425, 
Machfierirbynchus 
nigripecim, 414, 
Maoroglossa ' 

. ofacuriceps, 809, 
Macroglossus 
aferrimm, 752. 
Macropus ,. 
qimmicm, 105, 160, 
* ‘168, 169, 173, 174, 
176,177. 

56 
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Macropygia 
leptogrammlca , 274. 
p/mianella, 116. 
Malaeothraupis 
denfata, ,‘553. 
Manueodia 
atm, 450, 752. 
chalgbda , 459, 460. 
comrii, 459. 
viridis , 414, 752. 
Mareca 

(tmcricmuL 394, 410, 
411. 


cMocmis,XQS, 378,395. 
pemiope , 394. 
silrilatrix, 395, 411, 
412. 

Marpissa 
hrevises, GIO, 

Maries 


to-ufiem, 033. 
Mastacemholus 


armatus, 800, 803. 

Meelmmfcis 
marganm, 208. 
methane, 208. 
ortggia, 208, 250. 
ocma, 208. 
polymnia, 208, 

Megalestris 
antaretica , 321. 
catarrhacies , 819. 

Megalop rep i a 
(mmilis, 115. 
magnified, 115. 
puella, 115. 

Megal opter-us 
plumbms, 671. 
stoUdus , 660. 
teimirostris, 670. 

Megalosfcomis 
mnazonu f 809. 
basilam, 809. 

Magapodins 
Imrnahyi , 503* 
macgmhrmi f ' 460. 
da in, 496. 

117, 118. 

Megistanis 
few, 233. 

. deucalimi, 238. 

Melanerpos 
fmmemnts, 414, 


Melinasa 

chincha, 211, 250. 
cydippe, 211, 
isk'ka, 211, 
creates, 211. 


pardalu, '211, 
phaskma, 211 


Meluraua 
labiatus, 463. 
Menernerus 
amrnatns, 622, 628, 
627, 630. 

hegdenii , 622, 627. 
iutenmpfor, 623, 627. 
vigorafus, 622, 627. 
Menobrnnehus 
lateralis , 82, 

Menura 

superb a, 510, 514, 516, 
518. 

Memmefta 

arnata, 406, 407, 408, 
411,412. 
eltileims, 406. 
eohiinhimia , 407, 408. 
kucoqenys, 406, 407, 
408, 411, 412. 
turneri, 406, 407, 411, 
412. 

Morgus 

biutsiliamis, 409. 
ciwuUatns, 408, 409, 
fusem, 409. 
leghotes, 409. 
ocfQaetiac0U9 t 409, 411. 
412. 

Mcrops ■ 
apiaster, 511, 518. 
am aim, 511. 
Mcaoplodon 
floweri, 8, 478, 479, 
480, 482,485, 486, 
grm/i, 9, 12, 457. 

hectori , 12, 

lagardi,m, 480, 486. 
mmrhwms, 475, 482, 
'. 485, 486, . 
Mesosemia 
judieedis, 236. 
ulnea, 230, 

Metbona 
psidi, 206. 

Mefcopiana 

pmmacd, 398, 4U, 

' '412. t . 

M'etnopolia 
mdanoptera, 17. 
Mitmria 
albim, '628* 
cimta, -553, 626. ■ 
Microptorus 
hraeh/ptenm , 402* 
cinereus, 402, 403. 
paiachmicm, 402, 
403. 

Midas. 
rosaUa, 203, 


Milrulus 
tgraunus, 108* 

Mimas 
temmea, 310. 

Mimelus 

mon t /( 'olus, 571, <>26. 
Mioneri.es 
(drugincus, 517. 
M'isumena 
Irttjfbnii , 629. 
Mifcrophopus 
phtocercus, 517. 

Mifcua 

tube rout, 198. 

M.oIohsub 
(damns, 706, 712. 
ace/aim tarns , 734. 
amtkuuida.tm, 710, 
(tier, 712. 
mdrdis, 728. 
adeem, 731. 
banarwmis , 703, 706, 
715. 

hraehymeks, 706, 708. 
cynoecphahts, 731. 
Jerox, 714. 
fidiqmms , 710, 7 31. 
ftmarms, 710,711,712. 
qhtiwinas, 708, 706* 

\ 714, 71,5. 
j johorenm, 726, 
kmgieaudattts, 710. 
hmgimnnus, 703, 
namlm , 706, 711,, 712, 
715. 

| narfdeensis, 782, 
obsenrm , 707, 710. 
perotis, 703, 706, 718, 

' 715. 

plmtimfris, 706, 707. 

■ nt/m, 708, 705, 706, 
709, 710, 711, 712, 
718, 783. 

temminekH, 706, 707, 
tropidarhym'hM) 71 , 0 . 
uni mm, 709. 
relax, 7K1 
wihmi ,' 782, 

MomotuB 
m/mhriatis, 511, 

Imrn n i, 511, 

Monurdm 
nigra, 501. 

Mops 

indium, 728, 

M ar p i io 
mkillm, 217. 
akxandravna, 217. 

|.„ aurorat 216* 

| rnrulms, 217. 
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Morpho 
didm s*, 217. 
hdmor, 217. 
lamp harts, 217. 

•menelmu s, 217. 
papirim, 217. 
patrodus , 217. 
mlkomhyi, 217. 
zcphynlh, 210. 

H! oscbonoura 
eumdia , 244. 

/kvmVj:, 5244. 
thermesia , 244. 
theugcnis, 244. 

Mosel ms 

mmdtiferns, 182, 463, 
464; 761. 

Mus 

tigwifr*, 330, 
cervical,or, 463. 
crafsipen, 683 , 
{(l7«nH(cd, 756. 
teguina , 755. 
Museisaxicola 
jhmatiUs, 16. 
fiihncifpilla, 16. 
Mmsophaga 
vwfami, 518. 

Mustela 
eminea, 633. 
tow, 688. 

Myderia 
a astral is, 816, 

Mviagm 

tdbimdm, 463, 
ettsfmtfventrfa t 20, 
403. 

MyiarelniH 

criuilus, 517. 

✓ rglhrocnrus , 16. 

M v’ ioluiiB 
Ut/rms, 16. 
Mviodynsstos 
ckrgmrphat’UA 16. 
hddmdriis, 517. 
MyioleHleH 
hvinri, 20. 
nigrmfnktrh, 20, 
Myioiw teles 
cap(!Hu<!iid>% ,16, 
Mytuthris 
'itnrna, 241, 
pgrrha, 241. 
Myopterus 
dmhenhnii, 708, 
Myftaiirivom 
split nr la up 115, 
Mynmn-oplmga, 
HriUafa, 202. 
dhladgla, 202 , 
jabttfa, 202. 


Myrmecoplxaga 
tamandm , 202. 

Myro 

kertjue knensis, 263, 

265. 

Myscelus 
epimachia, 248, 
phoronis, 248. 

Mystaoina 

iubcrculata , 486, 487, 
488, 534, 535. 
Myzomcia 
jugular is, 19. 
nigriventris , 491. 

Ksenia 
inaa, 667. 

Kanina 

ranmgi, 100, 101. 
taviimmsis, 99, 101. i 
viirinina , 100, 101. 
Kanotragus 
oreofmgus, 283. 
traguhis, 283. 
Kapcogoncs 
comicff 209. 
p/mro, 209, 
pgrrhp 209, 250. 
verticil fa, 209, 

Keeyria 

wundemi , 236. 
whUetyam , 237. 
Kemaeheilus 
gracilis, 798, 799. 
ladacensh, 797. 
mannorafus, 798, 806. 
microps, 799, 
wont an a, 799. 
i rupicota , 799. 

i Mw.dw, 793, 795, 

j 799, 

; tmuimudti, 795, 

| tennis, 793, 796,799, 

! yarhandenw, 793,796, 
I,.. * 799. 

Nmnesia ■ 
vdtk'ohp 628. 

Nromys 

pammenm, 757. 

Nestor 

mendkmalh s, 2, 3, 
Nollimi 

mrolineiim > 38ft, 

Kilns 

curfus, 596, 627, 630, 
Kin ox 

hgpogramma, 673. 
i sdm'nmm, 673. 
ftinialip 673. 

Solliemo 
t una as, 236 . 


Kotidanus 

(Heptaelms) cmemts, 

44, 48. 

Kumida 
crisfata ., 695. 
vulturina , 294. 
Nyctereutes 
proegnides , 695. 
Kyefcicejus 
cynocephala , 731. 
Kyctinomus 
acefalmlosus, 718, 734, 
735. 

cegyptiacm, 717, 721, 

‘ 722, 728. 

africams , 717, 719, 
721, 728. 

a/biventer , 704, 718, 
733, 734, 735. 
anqohmm , 718, 724, 
725, 726, 

australis, 718, 728. 
bengalensis , 721. 
bmttafm, 717, 722. 
brachypterm , 717, 722. 
brmliemis , 718, 731. 
cwtowrf, 717, 719, 720, 
724, 725. 
lUtatatm, 721. 

718, 730, 731, 

732. 

hepatic ns, 725. 
iush/nis, 719. 
johorensis, 718,726,727. 
leucoqaster , 724. 

717, 724. 

mamdip 716,717,718, 
729, 730, 731. 
megalotis, 718, 728. 

731. 

fiiiarend, s, 718, 725, 
w/o/w, 718, 726. 
muJlispinoxas, 731. 
•muMidu#, 731. 
nasufns, 731. 
mdalcum, 734, 
aorfolcnisis, 704, 718, 
732, 733, 734, 735. 
ghrmeeps, 732. 
pUmtlm, 717, 721,722, 
727. 

pimilm, 717, 723, 724, 

fmufalSL 
frag a tus, 717, 721. 
imicolor, 725. 
ven trails , 719, 
((’luereplmn 1 johoren * 
mh, 727. * * 

(T>VHopo») centralis, 

| 719 , 
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Pieris 

poly caste, 156, 
protomedea, 128. 

Idea, 164. 

Pinieloclus 
coda, 794. 
itchkeea , 794. 
jatim, 794. 
viridesmts, 794, 

Pirafca 

hygropHU, 599. 
leopard us, 598, 627. 
piratica, 599. 
piscatoria , 599. 
proxima , 598, 627. 
PitangUB 

sulphur at us, 509, 517. 
Pithecia 

leucocephcda, 295, 296. 
Pitta 

angolemis, 513, 517, 
519. 

bcvyalenm, 696, 778. 
cyamira, 518, 514, 517, 
“ 519, 

Plaoellodonius 
driaticeps, 16. 
Plaeopsammia 
danvini, 429, 430, 441, 
442. 

Planetis 
gulf atm, 666. 

Plata!e& 
ajqja, 15. 

Platan ista 
y angelica, 297. 
Platyeercus 
splendeM, 501. 
ledmcnsis, 500, 501. 
Platyplectrums 
hewstoni, 701, 
Platyplcura 
earneremi, 679, 

Umhata , 679, 
sfedina, 679. 

, Plectropterus 
rneppelli, 696. 
PlexipjiuB 

adakmiii, 622, 627. 
Plocevm 

,' ImgakmiH, 778. 

.Pl.ot.us 

ank'mga , 385,806, 887, 
38$, 839/840, 841, 
343,844, 696. 
Umilhniii 386, 887, 
889. 

novre-hoUandw, 886 , 
887,839, , 

Podiceps 

calipamus, 17, 


j Podiceps 

r allmidi, 17. 

Pcmkmetta 
bahamensis, 393. 
Poeoilophysis 
kerquelmemis , 262, i 

265, 

Pmocephalus 
meyeri, 692, 

Polioaetus i 

ichthy tithes, 777. j 

plumheits, 777, 778. | 

Polio mis | 

livimiter, 780. 

Polyborus 
tfiams, 338. 

Polycyathus 

atUmtimis, 429, 480, I 
433, 442. 

Polyodon 
Jolinm, 48, 

Poly teles 
harrabandi, 092. 
Poospim 
c&sar, 16, 

Pontia 
acaste, 156. 
arm, 186. 
chry sememe, 129. 
daira, 144. 
dynamem, 188. 

(phyla, 145. 
eris, 1,27. 
eutimem, 165. 
eupompc, 155. 
evagore , 162. 
evdrne, 164. 
fatts/a, 184, 
halmede , 188. 

Hay ore, 145, 
plkmie, 188. 
p roto media, 128. 
idea, 164. 
nU-imm, -107, 503. 
Potomiu. 

erylhrops, 104, 105. 
mfata , 255. 

Pro}to n«i 
laertes, 283. 
lyconmtm , 238. 
meander, 233, 

( pmmeste, 238. 

Prooelluria 
■ , tumtfea, '498, 506. 

maempteru, 498, 
Proeelstewm.' 
atimitta, 67L 
cinerea, 671. : 
feretmllis, S7L 
' Progne 

;■ dmumcenris, 14. ■ 


Promops 
bonarwms, 715, 
ursiuus, 71 L 
Pronophila 
cordillera , 215, 
thelehe , 215, 
varialnlis, 21.5. 
Prosthosima 
curina , 552, 626, 
maiirafa, 558, 
626. 

lada, 552, 626, 
listen, 628. 
mollis, 553, 626. 
nil-kola, 552, 626, 
pallida , 553, 626. 
•picina , 552, 626. 
tridmUa, 552, 626. 
Protogonius 
aynaf(triads, 235. 
ccavps, 235. 
Pseudopliiops 
theoheddi , 635, 
Pnittacula 
an dicola, 18. 
Pwojiliia 
leucoptera, *168, 
rtemyaium 
cm ml cal a, 884, 
d dears, 384* 
mmdirostrk, 388. 
PteroptoolniH 
alhhotlU, 510, 
PieropuH 
jidxr/us, 735, 
PtilonopuH 
tipbalw, 495, 508. 
jtmdafus, 495, 508, 
peronm , 495, 502. 
porphyracem, 502, 

' 114. 

Ptii.ot.iH 

mnmculata, -191, 

501. 

procurator, 505, 
Ptyeboba.rlMm 
conic, is/ris, 789, 790, 
799, 

h/iceps, 789, 790, 
799, 

long laps, 790, 799. 
l. > ty)'hopt(*rys, 1 
tnifienimd, 127, 
Pucnusia 
fnamdoplm, 46:0 
Puflhms 
mtgax, 498, 506. 
Putorius 

.■ hirmtus, 633 . ■ 
PygOBwlea 
dmiatm, 261, 
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m-rina, 249, 
mrecktus, 249. 
qcsfw, 249. 
Thfrhagyra 
wsmvkm, 22!). 
jiewtm, 229. 
Pwrbopyga 
iecastus, 2-17. 

;f aseta, 248. 

2-17. 

mhadema, 247, 
m jam hi a, 248. 
leucdama, 247. 


| Racoma 

nobilis , 785. 

Baia 

clavata , 699. 
mandat a, 699, 
Balias 

aquations, 275. 
gigaa, 275. 
pcdoralis, 496. 

* rh/tirh/nchm , 104, 
Ramphastos 
emkri, 518. 
Ramphocoslus 
! atrosericeus, 16. 


Rhinoceros 

stenocepkaius, 450, 454. 
sumatremis, 444, 449, 
450, 451, 456, 694. 
(ichor hinus, 456, 457. 
unicornis, 444,446,447, 
448, 449, 450, 451, 
_ 454,456. 

Rhinopoma 
carolinense, 731. 
Rhipiclura 
aXbicollis , 493. 
afbogtdaris , 20. 
nebidosa , 493. 


pUyma, 248. 
t sci/lla, 247. 
i thasus, 247. 
zimra, 248. 

Pyrrhulauda 
//mm, 314, 779. 
Fyrrhulopsis 
atHgularis, 307, 308. 
person at a, 308. 
splendens, 308. 
tdmenm, 307, 308, 
taviunenm, 307, 

308, 

Querquedula 
(indium, 383, 387, 411, 
412. 

angmtimtris, 386. 
brasilicnm, 383, 390, 

I 391,411,412. 

I candmta, 384. 

• earoUnemis, 383, 385, 
4.09, 411. 
circia, 383. 
crcecoides, 386. 
cyamptera , 17, 383, 

* 384, 388, 409, 411, 
412, 

distort% 383, 384, 410. 
411, 

vry/krorkyneha, 2190. 
flmnrodris, 383, 386, 

' 387, 4U, 412. 
ipicufiri , 891. 
mamlirosfris, 388, 
oxyptera, 383,385,386, 
*387,411,412. 
puna, 383, 388* 380, 

" 441,4121. 
tmirnUt , 383, 389, 

390, 411, 412. _ 
mmcnlor , 383, 389, 
411, 412. 

Raeoraa 

ehrymehlom, 784. 
gobmdes, 787, 


Raphiodesma 
lingua, 774. 
radiosa , 773, 775. 
Baphipterus 
chilcnm, 406. 

Regal oides 
mboiridis, 778. 
Reitlirodon 
mexicana, 756. 
Rhampholeon 
spectrum, 487, 488. 
Rhinoceros 
afriomms , 454, 455. 
antiquitatis , 456. 
Mwmia, 113, 280, 291, 
452, 453, 454, 455, 
456. 

- major, 109, Ill, 

112,113,179. 

- minor, 109,110, 

111, 112, 113. 
decemienm, 443, 457. 
drums, 457. 
flowed, 450, 454. 
hemilmolms, 457. 
mdieus, 444, 448, 

454. 

javanicus, 444, 454. 
'keitloa, 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 179, 280, 
281, 291, 453, 455, 
456. 

tomtit, 450,451, 452. 
leptorhinm , 457. 
rnsaUs, 450,454. 
niqer, 452. 

oiwelUi, 109,110, Ill, 
112,280. 

pachi/gnatkm, 457. 
schlewrmadm, 456. 

110 , 11 : 1 , 
112^3, 179, 280, 
2jflftl, 448, 452, 

sonafmus, 444, 445, 
447, 448, 449, 450, 
453. 454, 751. 


personate, 493. 
Rhizomys 
badius , 274. 
Bhynchaspis 
dypeata, 396. 
maoulatm, 396, 397. 
mexicana, 397. 

Biodina 
Lysippus, 238. 

Rupicola 
| crocea, 517. 

8a is 

zitdla, 208. 

Sal mo 

hvenensis , 802. 
orientalis , 802. 
oxianus, 802. 

Saltator 
'magnus, 16. 

Salticus 
can esc ms, 612. 
congener , 610. 
cupreus, 624. 
f ulgem , 611. 
monardi, 611. 
mouflefta, 610. 
oh scums, 610. 
paludivagus, 024. 
repiidiatm, 625, 627. 
soldami, 61L 
spiniger , 610. 
stainfonii, 610. 
MMm, 625,627. 
milkmtii , OIL 
SarcidiorniB 
qfneam, 695, 
cmmculaia, 377, 410, 
695. 

jnhata, 369. 
melmumata , 377, 410, 
694, 695, 
regia, 377, 
Sarliidiomis 
jubata, 369. 

Saxinis 

guatemdemis, 810 . • 
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Sasinis 

omogem, 810. 
propinqua , 810. 
quadrina, 810. 

Soada 

theaphia , 208. 
Scapbirhynchua 
fedtschenh) i, 802. 
Schistura 
mpicola , 700. 
Sciiizopygopais 

791, 799. 
Sehizothorax 
affinis, 801. 
aksaiemis, 801. 
biddidpU , 781, 784. 
chrymehhrm , 781, 784, 
799. 

mrmfwns, 805. 
edenicma , 787, 788. 
esooinm , 785, 799, 
805. 

enm/stomm, 801. 
fediscbnkoi , 801. 
huegelii, 805. 
intermedius, 780, 789, 
799. 

irregularis, 787, 799. 
longipinnk, 805. 
microcephalus, 787. 
micropogon, 805. 

788, 805. 

805. 

oriented k , 801. 
plantfeons, 805. 
mnetatm , 785, 

Sciurus 
europmts, 633. 
m7«s, 785. 
qerrardi, 094. 
pallidm, 260, 205. 
.sfrmV, 785. ■ 
Sdorobelia 

htHella , 429, 420, 487, 
442. 

Sey Ilium 

■ 48, 699, 700. 

SoyfcocloH ^ . 

mmaculaia, 504, 028. 
JfcwM, 564,020. 
rufesccm, 504, 
thomdca, 504, 020. 
Seen a 

anmnUa, 645, 1 , 
SelettOpBv.' 

wmptiaea , 586, 627, 
080, 

, mnalomma , 587. 
Setophaaa. 
mticilki, 14, 
mrt/imlk, 16, 


Siclerone 
thebai s\ 285. 
Silurichthys 
berdmorei , 805. 

Silums 

cochimihiwnm, 805. 
dukai , 805. 
glams, 801, 804 
wgnaadenm , 805. 
Singa 

<#/**, 575, 627. 
alhovUtata, 575. 
hatnafa , 576. 
hicina, 575, 570, 027. 
Siren 

ktmdma, 333, 

Sisemo 

van dalk, 238. 
halms, 238. 
mil it ark, 238. 
pallets, 238. 

Si (la 

magna, 077. 

| Sittaee 

maramm, 255. 

Smyrna 

Momfieldia, 233. 
Sparasaus 
argdasm , 629. 
clerckU, (529. 
eoqnatm , 588, 027. 

588, 589, 590, 
588, 627. 

wakhenaeriiis, 587,588, 
627. 

Spatula 

ctopedta,fM f 410,411. 
plakiea't 17, 396, 4.1.1, 
412. 

j Spennophila 
I ' gtiMieralU, 10,. 

| Spbmnogotia 

’ 242, 

salame, 242, 

SphamtH 

. 'dexandrinm, 009. 
Spiropfcora / 

. ddakda, 295, ■ 
wi, 290, 298, 
SpizaifcuH 
mrrimtns, 780, 
ntpalmm, 780, 
Stalfichtis . 

V cullhpe, 239. 

■ mferpe, 239. 

phlegm, 23iW^ 
Sfceato/la &'*’ 
tiimdibul* * ' . • R, 020, 
stgnata, 56<vll6. 
Stegaaum 
ato, 10. 


Stercorarius 
an farct tails, 31.7, 

321, 322, 324. 
asmtiaus, 327, 329. 
buffo jf i, 331. 
catarrhaates, 317, 

319, 320, 321, 

625, 524 
cephus , 331. 
cepphus, 331. 
chilenm, 323. 
crc.pida.fm ,318,324,, 
328, 529, 530, 3? 
longicatt.dalm, 551. 
hngieaudm, 550. 
tiuedagascamtsis, 322. 
paradlims, 527, 330. 
pom art nits, 319. 
pmmforhmw. , 318,520, 
524, 325. 

| spiniatutdit, 327, 329. 

driatus, 324, 325, 528, 
j tephras , 327. 
j Sterna 

i aenjltmthi , 653. 

I acutimndtt, 645. 

! qmUmim, 072, 

! affirns, 644, 055, 

I afrkatm, <553, 

I , 003, 007. 

! alhifrom , <413, 669. 

alhigem, <518, 
ukufim, 00-4 

639,004,60, r 

666, 

i angliaa, (i ll, (113. 

w/ farefiva, 616.017,648, 
064. 

i mififianm , 06.1, 662* 
j 003. 

i m'unm y 614 

1 arctim , 630, 

| impntea, 064 

I (ifnpes, 039. 

j fifrojmritda, 672. 

I ■ mimnt'm, 645, 

| kdttmrmn, 064* 

i kmpdeum, 635. 

! bagH 407, 503, 056, 

| 057, 058, 059* 

I bemntmhh (.157, 

i Irngmi, 053, 

j htmhgpm, 050. 

j ■ brmrwim, 045, 

! mrufmm, 071. 

i emm, 043. 

j ■' mmtmkddm, 004. 

j mmdiiit, f 007. 

!' ■ eammmu, 053. 

! empm, 044,050. 
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Sterna 
Caspian, 656. 
cassini, 647, 6 ±8, 
cay ana, 655. 
cayanensis , 655. 
caymmmsis, 655. 
cine mi, 646, 671. 
comat a, 654. 
eristata, 655, 657. 
delamottei , 640. 
dougalli, 649, 651,652, 
660. 

douglasii , 652. 
degam, 656, 655. 
erythrorynckos, 655. 
enrygnatha, 654. 
ex ills, 663, 672. 
fissipes , 641, 642. 
Jluviatilis , 639,647,649, 
651, 653. 
forsteri , 651, 660. 
frenata, 661. 
frobemii, 660. 
frontalis, 658, 659, 660. 
fuliginosa, 639, 664, j 
665. 

fmeat a, 669. 
qalcriculata , 654, 655, 

656. 

gouldii, 066. 
gracilis, 503, 652. 
grisea, 640. 
guttata, 606. 
ka velii, 651. 
kirundmacea, 647, 648. 
h im ado, 648, 649, 650, 
651. 

h/brida, 640. 
meet, 667. 

inf meat a, 664, 666. 
innotata , 641. 

Jamaica, 640, 645,646. 
leimaapilla , 671. 
Iptwoparem, 640, 
leucoptera , 641. 
longipcmis, 649, 650, 
659. 

longimtm , 658. 

Zordtfa, 663. 
luetima, 666. 
lunata, 639, 665. 
macrodactyla, 649. 
macroptera, 649. 
macrotana , 644. 
macrura, 647, 650, 
651. ' 

magmrostris, 643, 645. 
major, 657. 
marginata, 661. 
maxima , 654, 655, 656, 

657. 


Sterna 
media, 655. 
megarhynchus, 656. 
mclanauchen, 461, 497, 
503, 505, 661. 
omlanogaster, 645. 
mdanogastra, 645. 
melanoptera, 665. 
mdanorhyncha , 659, 
660. 

mdauotis, 657. 
meridionalis, 648. 
mimita, 661, 662, 663. 
nmia, 641, 642, 643. 
nereis, 663. 
nigra, 641, 642, 643. 
niiotica, 645. 
nivea, 669. 
nov(B-hollandi(e, 658. 
oahuemis, 664. 
panaya, 497, 504, 664. 
panayensis, 664. 
paradisea , 650, 651, 
652. 

parua, 663, 
pelecanoides, 658. 
•piled, 650, 651. 
pileata , 069. 
plumbed, 642. 
poliocerca , 658. 
portlandica, 650, 651. 
pusilla, 663. 
rectirosfris, 658. 
regia, 656, 
roseata , 645. 
scena, 645. 

sencgalensis, 648, 649, 
050. 

senex, 669. 
serrate, 666. 
similis, 610. 
sinensis, 662, 663. 
speculifera, 643. 
siolidu , 669. 
striata, 059. 
mmatraua, 663. 
snperdUam, 662. 
mrimnmtm, 042. 
temwodrw, 670, 671. 
tibdana , 649, 650. 
trndemi, 651. 
irudeauii, 660. 
tsehegrava, 656. 
unicolor, 669. 
wlo,%\ 658, 659. 
virgata, 646. 
mttuta , 646, 647. 
wilsoni, 648, 649. 

Sitemula 
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antarctica , 646. 
jerdmii, 645. 
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Sternula 
lor kata, 663. 
melanauchen, 661. 
mdanogastra, 645. 
mimita , 645, 661, 662. 
nereis, 663. 
placens, 662. 
sinensis , 662. 

Steroma 
andensis, 214. 
beta, 214. 
superha, 214. 
imbracina, 214. 
Stiboges 
nymphidia, 309. 
Stolida 
einerea, 671. 
Strepsieeros 
^ kudu, 284, 291, 293. 
Strepsilas 

inter pres, 497, 503, 
505. 

Stringops 
habroptilus, 1, 

Strix 

delicatala, 490, 500. 
Strongylus 
hemieolor , 294, 295, 
298. 

tube&forms , 298. 

Strut bio 
eamdus, 464, 
Sturnoides 
alrifusca , 494, 
Sublegatus 
glaber , 17. 
gnseoeularis, 16, 17. 
Su'la 

hassana , 335, 345. 
fusca, 335, 340. 

Sura 

eludylm, 809. 

Sarnia 

funarm, 384.. •. 

334, 385. 
Syloehelidon 
balthica , 657, 
easpia, 657. 
magnirostris, 644. ’ 
mdauotis, 657. 
polyoocrea, 658. 
schill/ingii, 657. 
strenuus, 657. 

Sylvia 

mdanopogon, 778, 
Synehloe 
mmvusta, 244. 
saundersii, 222. 
saasa, 165. 

Synoieus 
australis, 119, , 
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Tachyeres 
brachyptems, 462. 
cmcreus , 402, 411, 412. 
Tachypetes 
aquitus, 496, 504. 
Taehyphonus 
mdakucm , 1(5. 
Tasniadostes 
Antarctica, 368. 
Talegallus 
lafhmi, 116. 

Tanagra 
ccetcstis, 1(5. 
darwini, 16. 
olivina , 16. 

Tanygnathus 
aibiwstris, 692. 
Tanysiptera 
dca, 752. 
galatca, 752. 

Tarantula 
miniala , 607. 
tmintiiUm , 601» 627* 
tr&mns, 602, 627. 
tmcuUmta , 601, 627. 
Tatar© 

hngirosiris, 492, 501. 
Taygetis 
cknpogone, 215. 
rnaqmsa, 216. 
mmmria, 215. 
pcndca, 21 . 6 . 
t'hamyra, 216. 

Tcgcnaria 
derhanm, 559. 
familiam, 628. 
pagana, 628. 
proxrna, 559, 626. 
Telegomis 

247, 250. 
naxos, 247. 
rammis, 247. 

Tomeim 
amdnc , 225. 

.■ putehra, 225. 

Tenaris 

jmnm , 767. 
wylmiui, 767, 

Teraeolns ' 

'awwOt, 156. 
ackine, 140, 150* 

137, 138, 139, 
amelia, 128,. 

(tmvm, 129, ■''' 
tmgokwkj \ 54. 
mteupompc, 156. 
antmppo, 149,156, 
antigmc , 143. 
anfJmsa , 154, 155, 
an,m, 163. 
fo'mhum, 161, 165, 


Teracolus 
buxtom, 130. 
calm\ 12 6, 138, 139. 
camifer r 1.38, 165- 
camnirus, 161, 165. 
vastus, 148. 
cebrvue , 155. 
celmem , 129. 
chrysomda, 133. 
chrysonomc, 129, 
cinereseens, 155, 156, 
157, 

ctfrtm, 162. 
coUagcnes, 128, 
cypma, 138. 
dair a, 144. 
dalihi, 144. 
danac, 153, 157, 158. 
dcdccora > 156, 157. 
deidamia, ,1,48. 
dolphin e, 152. 
d/mugon:, 162. 
dir us, 157, 165. 
dutch, 157, 165. 
di/namme, 138, 139. 
chorea* 153, ,158. 
ebmmdes, 1.58, 165, 
done, 1/14. 
ephyia, 115, 
epigone, ,152, 153, 151. 
cris, 127. 
etrida, 160, 101. 
meham , 1.26, 101. 
eunoma, 132, 
eupompv , 126,133, .155, 
156,157. 
evagore, 162. 
emnfhe, 165. 
cvurne, 163, 164, 
iweninm , 130, 
mppe, 126, 154,155. 
exok 131. 
far?in us, 159, 165. 
fat tntt, 1,28, 

Jans fa, 126, .128, 153, 
134, 135. 

Jem fine, 154. 
jlammia. 1441, 163. 
jtim, 142. 165, 
fuhht, 135. 
gtihtfhmus, 142. 
puma, 130, 151,133, 
165, 

grhmm, M3. 
gfi/mrc, 144, 
hdrmdr % 126,133, 134, 
. 15(1 

kahfam * 146, 148,165. 
human ides, 146. 
kite* 149. 
hem, 130,4.66, 


Teracolus 
hetcera , 130. 
hewitsonii, 1.28, 
hippocmie, 147- 
hylmdus, 152, 
hyper ides, 149. 
ignifer , 147. 
imperator „ 132. 
inter ruptus, ,126, 139, 

112, 113. 

wno, 126,150,132,133, 
isaura, M4-, 
if bonus, 146, 1.47, 165. 
j alone, 13!. 

johina, 131, ,132. 
kcisknnma, 163, 164, 
lain, 145. ^ 

Import', 115. 
that ictus, 161, 
ioaudicus, 143, 153. 

(ecuHus, 113. 165. 
fjgvus, 141, 165. 

Igeoris, 140, 166, 

•manan had, 1413. 

■modest its, 137. 
uouna, "M5. 
ovate, 1 154. ( 
ochedpcnnis, 131*. 
onipindr, 15!, 152, 

(> mpitchndes, 1.51, 162, 

153 . 

orims, 131, 015. 
pdknv, !4.0, 
pernofahm, 109, 160, 

165, 

phisutlm , 136, .1.37, 
phlrgytvs, 1,30* 
pin dot, 129. 
pichne, 133, 1,56. 
prucnc, 163, 
pytrftw edict-, 1:28. 
prof me/ns. 157. 

psrndat'tisfe, 166*, {67, 

10,*, 

■psmdn'cnrhf, '1.6*4, If50, 
pseudmudfi, 164, 16,'). 
pwihm, {36. 
pm*us, 160, too, 
region, 1253 159 , 
nmmns-, 134, 160, 
mngnmetis, fOM, 
simpler, 1.48, 
mlueis, 150, 
sfygm, 144, 
mhJhmatttH, 126, 12#. 
bufafiimmrti, 139, Ho, 

166, 

Miffums, 162, 160. 
syrfimtn, 103 . 
fhmyoue, . 1.52, 
topic, 166, 
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Teracolus 
irimeni, 150. 
velledct , 128. 
vesta, 128. 
vestalis, 135, 165. 
wallengrenii, 57. 
xanthevame , 163. 
zera, 149. 
zoe, 137. 

Terias 

cequatorialis, 242. 
albula , 242. 
elathea, 242. 
fiavitta, 242. 
pleione , 133. 
reticulata, 242. 

Testuclo 

elephantine, 526. 
elephantopns, 526, 693. 
clongata , 297. 
ephippmm , 526. 
hololissa, 526. 

Tetragnatha 
JUiformis , 575, 626. 
/aw*, 574, 626. 
molesta , 574, 626. 
nitens, 574, 626. 
jwfoaj'a, 575, 626. 

Tetrao 

345. 

Tetraogallus 
cas/nus, 676. 

5,670,677. 

tauricus, 675. 

Textrix 

coarctata , 559, 626. 
moggridgii, 559. 

Thalasseus 
amifiavidm, 653. 
affinis, 055. 
anglieus, 644. 
bengalensis, 655. 

658. 

bermfemi, 657. 
canescens, 653. 
cantiaeus, 653. 
caspius, 656. 
cap an us, 655. 
cayenntmm, 656, 
cristatm, 658, 
elegans , 654. 
gdlericulatus, 656. 
imperator , 656. 
pelecanoides, 658. 
poliocercus , 658. 
regins, 656. 
forresii , 655. 

Thalassidroma 
lineata, 498, 

Tholassipora. 
infuse at a, 666. 


rtfDEX. 

Thalassites 
melanoiis, 657. 

Thamnophilus 
argentinus , 357. 
aspersiventris, 18. 
melanchrous , 16, 18. 
radiatus, 16. 
subfasciaius, 357. 

Thanatus 

591, 627. 
fabricii, 629. 
jlavescens, 592, 627. 
flams, 592, 627. 
lineatipes, 591, 592, 
627. 

ohlongus, 591, 592. 
rhombiferens, 629. 

Thecla 
beon, 240. 
gihbcrosei, 240. 
luxurina , 240. 
mars?/as, 240. 
melon, 240. 
ocrisia, 240. 
papMagon, 240. 
sirephon , 240. 

Thericlion 
acuminatum, 569. 
denticulatwn, 570. 
mandibulare, 568. 
melanostictmi, 570, 
626. 

rufolineatum , 569, 

626. 

scriptwn, 569. 
spinifarsis, 570, 626. 
spirifer, 569. 
triangulosum, 628. 
mguiam, 628. 
varians, 570, 626. 

Themone 

236. 

Tbomisus 
c&Vzfta, 580. 
hirtus, 581. 
fofcwsfis, 580, 627. 
martyni, 629, 
peronii, 629. 
spinifer, 580, 627, 

Tliracides 
arisfoteles, 247- 

Tlii'yofcborus 
martinicensis, 14. 
mcsolmcus, 14. 

Thymele 
catiUm , 246. 
eurycles, 246. 

247. 

maw, 246. 
proteus, 246. 
simplicim, 246. 


Thyridia 
ww, 206. 

Thyroptera 

tricolor, 526, 531, 532, 
533, 534, 535, 
Timetes 
coresia, 229. 
comma, 230. 
crethon, 230. 

230. 

hermione, 230. 

Uvius, 230. 
marcella, 230.- 
norica, 230. 
tidelina, 230. 
Tiiinunculus 
spar verms, 17. 

Titan, ceca 

albo-maeulata, 557. 
distincta, 557, 626. 
Tithorea 
karmoma , 211, 
neitha, 211. 

Tityra 

personal a, 517. 
Todirosfcrum 
cmemtm, 16. 

Todus 
viridis, 511. 
Torynophora 
sereata, 259, 265. 
Tragelapluis 
angasi, 285, 292, 293. 
Treron 

sphmmra, 464. 
Tnclioglossus 
aureocincfus, 505. 
phieens, 520. 
mhpktcens, 519. 
Tricbys 

Upura, 739, 740, 741. 
Tringa 

fimicolUs, 14, 
Trochosa : . 
ammlipes, 629. 
depitnefa, 600, 627. 
eflera, 601, 602, 627. 
lynx, 600. 
nilotica , 629. 
partita, 599, 627. 
pcllwnia, 629, 
picta, 600. 
pUipesj 600, 627. 

urhana, 601, 627, 630. 
virulent#, 600, 627, 
Trogon 
mexicana , 511. 
pueblo. 511, 518. 
Tnpaia 

belangeri, 426. 
chrymra , 427. 
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Tupaia 
ellioti , 420. 
ferrugmm , 425, 426. 
fremta, 427. 
jammed) 420, 735. 
minors 420. 
murim, 427. 
nwotmiea, 427. 
pegimna, 426. 

Hjtcciosa, 427. 
splendidut a, ■ 427. 
tana, 427. 

Turd us 

atrotjulari s, 778. 
bicotor, 420, 402, 505. 
Wants, 202. 
migratorhis, 4*21, 
pcecilopterus, 464. 
impest i, 420, 402, 505. 
unicolvr, 778. 
mnieomms, 420, 402, 
505. 

vitiensis, 420, 402, 505. 
Tiimix 

pyrrkathbnuv, 110. 
varins, .1 10. 

tv7cw,110. 

Turlur 

mmfmm, 464. 
Tylognatluis 
dmrbtitidus, 703. 
Typhlops 
mhriehtn, 070 . 
Typopliorus 
hu m mills, 815. 
midanooephalt/s, 814. 
mcxwanm, 814, 
minntrn , 815. 

1 (pmdrlplayatus, 815, 
Tyramuwus 
mlimmus, ft 17, 
Tymnnus 

metmwhulicm, 16, 517. 


ITloboms 
flatus, 574, 
signed ns , 570, 627. 
Upupa 

511, 618. 

Ur.uieis 
hyalin a, 230. 

Uroctou 

damndi, 547, 628. 

CjoudaU, 628. 

Umba/a, 546, 626. 
Urogalba 

paradisea, 510, 518. 
Urs us 
arctos, 605. 
fero/v, 605. 
imh el linns, i >33. 
tibetanus, 463. 

Vesperlilio 
pHmtus, 72!. 
Vesporugo 
nanus, 532, 534, 
paehypus, 532, 533, 
534. 

tyhpus, 532, 534. 
Victorina. 

epuph us, 230, 

... sfenctrs, 250. 

sit!piUa, 260 . 

Viral va. 
antjlica, 644. 
in dim, 610, 
k/leoparda , 640, 64.1, 
'nigra, 642. 

Vi I'cosyl via 
. utivuem, 16. 

Viirimi, 

• stmngri, 100. ■ 
Vivovra : 
cieefht, 413. 
megmpifa, 428. 
tuvpnhuupi, 427, 428, 
735, ' 


Viverricula 
indiea , 403. 

Vulpes 

lent‘opus, 778. 

Vullur 
cal u us. 310. 

'Xiphodou 
gracilis, 6. 
pfal'tgrps, 7« 

Xystums 

(tndu.c, 581, 582, 583. 
bi/a Si >iafas, 585. 
o ierckii, <> 20 . 
crista ins, 582, 583, 
for us, 583, 627. 
hIrfan, 58 L 684, 627. 
lahtndi, 620. 
pcceans, 584, 627. 
•prnniis/'ims, 581, 627. 
s libelava fits, 584,627* 

yilenuM 

insif/uitus, 616. 
satin/s, 620, 027, 03*1 

Zuoru'a 

sylph inn, 237. 

ZipJiius 

and rat is, 12. 13, 467, 
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